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AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 


When the publishers of this .work communicated to me their 
proposal to render my work, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte , 
more accessible to the English public by means of a translation, I 
felt it alike a pleasure and an honour — the more so as it seemed to 
warrant the belief that the First Edition had already made some 
valued friends in England. 

The Science of Language, on which the following investigations 
are based, may properly be termed a daughter of the Anglo-German 
world, and if we pay honour to Franz Bopp as the founder of our 
science, we are not in danger of forgetting that it was from English 
hands that he received the key to its comprehension — knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 

But out of the purely grammatical treatment which language 
received at Bopp’s hands, and side by side with it, .in the course of 
time — and again with the active co-operation of English scholars — 
the idea was more and more definitely developed that perhaps by 
the aid of the same Comparative Philology, to which such startling 
results were due in the domain of words and their forms, it might 
also be possible to penetrate somewhat more deeply into the history 
of the things denoted by those words. As the archaeologist, armed 
with pick and shovel, descends into the depths of the earth, in 
order to trace the footsteps of the past in hone and stone-remains, 
so the student of language might endeavour to employ the flotsam 
and jetsam of language — washed on the shore of history from ages 
immeasurably remote — to reconstruct .the picture of the primeval 
age. The presentiment to which Leibnitz gave utterance in the 
sentence : “ Nihil majorem ad antiquas populorum origines inda- 
gandas lucem prasbere quam collationem linguarum,” was fulfilled. 
In a word, Linguistic Palecology arose. 

Thus, for some time past Etymology has been a sister science to 
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prehistoric Archaeology in the investigation of primitive culture. 
And now a third point of departure has been found from which to 
pass beyond the bounds of history. The attempt has been made 
by careful comparison of the antiquities of the individual Indo- 
European peoples to distinguish between what, on the one hand, 
they have jointly inherited in the way of manners and customs, of 
private, public, and religious institutions, and what, on the other 
hand, in this connection may be termed their recent acquisitions, 
whether loans from abroad or the results of their own independent 
evolution. Thus to Etymology and Archaeology a third science has 
been added — that of Comparative Antiquities, which, as I am firmly 
convinced, opens e new prospect, full of promise, for the history of 
the individual Indo-European peoples. 

It is on thiB triple basis that the present work is founded, being 
designed as a comprehensive account of what we know at present 
about the prehistoric period of the Indo-European race. 

With this object, the first of the four Parts, into which the work 
is divided, traces the historical development of the views and 
theories that have thus far been promulgated on this subject. 
This, it is hoped, will prove of service to the friends of Linguistic 
Palfeontology, as the literature of the subject, whether in extensive 
works; tiny pamphlets, or even in the daily press, is extremely 
scattered. Much that is not essential has been purposely passed 
over. The views summarised are not criticised in detail in this 
Part, the object of which is to state the arguments for and against 
in as objective a manner as possible; indeed, they are not subjected 
to any criticism, save what is necessarily implied in the order and 
maimer of their arrangement and statement. Only those points to 
which I could not expect to return in the course of the work have 
notes of correction or explanation attached. 

The Second Part, however, is especially devoted to a critical and 
methodical examination of the value of linguistic data for con- 
clusions as to the history of culture. What the student of pre- 
historic times is, and what he is not, justified in inferring from the 
evidence of language are the questions mainly discussed in this 
section. I venture to hope that I have in this discussion con- 
tributed my share towards removing the suspicions which have 
been expressed in England of late on the employment of Etymology 
for purposes of history * It will be apparent that the student of 

. * c : g -’ Abbott > Etitory of Greece , p. 25, London, 1888 : “Nothing 

is so delusive as facts founded upon etymologies or The Saturday Review, 
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language is by no means blind to the difficulties which beset his 
task, but on the contrary is fully consoious of the need of always 
supporting the conclusions of Etymology by the observations of' 
History and Archaeology, 

The work now turns from the historical and theoretical side of 
the question to the actual investigation of the Primeval Age, and 
begins with an exhaustive examination of one of the chief and 
cardinal points in the primeval history of the Indo-Europeans — 
the question whether the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion, 
were or were not acquainted with the Metals. This inquiry, which 
I am brought to answer in the negative, proves to be intimately 
involved with the further question — Whence and in what way 
acquaintance with the Metals, if unknown to the Primeval Period, 
spread amongst the Indo-European peoples in later times? For 
the solution of this difficult problem I believe that I have collected 
wnat linguistic data there are, without losing sight of History and 
Archaeology. 

This seemed to give a base-line, satisfactory alike from the point 
of view of theory and of facts, from which we might venture to 
grasp the multitude of linguistic and historic facts bearing on 
prehistoric research, which are presented by the various Indo- 
European peoples. The book concludes, accordingly, with an 
attempt to portray the Primeval Indo-European Period as a 
whole in a series of pictures representing its most important 
phases — The Animal Kingdom, Cattle, The Plant-World, Agri- 
culture, Computation of Time, Food and Drink, Clothing, 
Dwellings, Traffic and Trade, The Culture of the Indo-Euro- 
peans, and The Prehistorio Monuments of Europe (especially the 
Swiss Lake-Dwellings), Family and State, Religibn, The Original 
Home. 

The last-named chapter, that which deals with the original home 
of the Indo-European race, alone requires a few further words. 
It is this problem which in England has of late been the subject 
of considerable discussion (c/. on this point especially Van den 
Gheyn, VOrigine Europienne des Ary as, Paris, 1889) ; and two 
further works dealing mainly with this question have appeared 

p. 22, January 4, 1890 : “The philological arguments, proving from words 
common to Aryan tongues, that the undivided Aryans have this or that 
institution, or custom, or piece of knowledge in common, seems to us of very 
slight importance. In the dark backward and abysm of time, words have 
been so shifted, added to, dropped, cut, and shuffled, that real historical know- ' 
ledge based on terms of speech is next to impossible.” 
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since the completion of this book.* In this discussion very great 
weight, and, if I am not* mistaken} too great weight, has been given 
to It. Penka’s two works (Origlnes A,riac(B } 1863, and Der Herhunft 
der Arier, 1886). I am not blind to the value of the numerous 
new points of view which Penka has proposed for determining the 
relation between race and language. On the other hand, I, like 
Max Muller* cannot close my eyes to the many mistakes into 
which Penka has fallen, at any rate in the employment of his 
philological and historical materials. The impossibility of attain- 
ing to any result on the lines laid down by Penka, in the present 
state of Anthropology, is dealt with by me on pp. 35, 82, /, of this 
book. 

My opinion is thatdhe last word has not yet been spoken on 
this question. Anyhow, fresh works on this subject will speedily 
be forthcoming. Thus, Johannes Schmidt pointed out at the 
Seventh International Congress of Orientalists, held at Stoc kh olm, 
that the numeral systems of the European languages frequently 
betray indications that the decimal notation is crossed by a 
duodecimal or sexagesimal system. “ With much acuteness,” says 
the report (cf. Deutsche Rundschau , p. 227, No. 3, 1889-90), “the 
speaker tried to show it was probable that we have here the 
influence of the Babylonian mode of measuring space and time, 
which is based on the numeral 60 ; a hypothesis, the importance 
of which for the question as to the prehistoric abode of the 
European peoples, and consequently of the original Indo-European 
home, is manifest.” J. Schmidt will publish his views and the 
arguments in support of them in a special treatise. 

From another side, the question of the connection between the 
Indo-European peoples and the Finnish peoples in prehistoric times 

a question of the highest importance for our problem — is to be 
discussed anew. 

I therefore beg that the attempt hero made to localise the home 
of the Indo-Europeans may be regarded as merely tentative, and 
that it may receive an unprejudiced and careful consideration. 

I cannot conclude this Preface without expressing my heart- 
felt thaiucs to the Translator of the work, Mr F.‘ B. Jevons. 
Mr Jevons had already completed his translation of the First 
Edition, and prepared it for the press, when the necessity for a 


° fthe AmnS> ^ Gerald H ‘ Eendal, London, 1889, and The 
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Second Edition presented itself, and the Second Edition has grown 
into an almost entirely new work. Mr Jevons, nevertheless, with 
the greatest self-sacrifice undertook the task thus imposed of 
retranslating the work. If any reader, therefore, lays down the 
book with a feeling of satisfaction, much of his thanks will be due 
to Mr Jevons. 

0, Schrader. 

Jena, March 1890. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Dr Schrader omits to state that he very kindly volunteered to 
look through the proof-sheets of the Translation with a view to 
ensuring the correctness of the many words which he cites from 
all Indo-European (and sundry other) languages. And although 
Dr Schrader is in no way responsible for the correctness of the 
Translation, still I have been able to consult him whenever I was 
in doubt as to his meaning ; and as he has read all the proofs, I 
do not think it likely that any mistakes have escaped our joint 
efforts. 


The University, Durham. 


F. B. Jevons. 
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PART I 

THE HISTORY OF LINGUISTIC PALEONTOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE BEGINNINGS OP LINGUISTIC PALEONTOLOGY* 

Eighteenth century views about the linguistic and ethnological 
relationship of' nations can nowhere be better or more compre- 
hensively studied than in the numerous writings of the most 
•learned and distinguished student • of language of that period, 
Johann Christoph Adelung. His principal work Mithridates , or the 
General Science of Language {Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachen- 
kunde , 1806-1816, from the second part onwards continued by 
J. S. Vater from Adelung’s papers, 3 vols., Berlin), stands mid- 
way between the old science of language and the new, and may 
be designated as a continuation, only more thorough and more 
methodioal, of the idea of a universal glossary, whioh was suggested 
by Leibnitz, and first carried into execution in the St Petersburg 
Dictionary of the Czarina Katherine. The design at the bottom of 
this idea, viz., to establish the mutual relations of nations by means 
of a comparison of their languages, is characteristic of the position 
then filled by the science of language, which was little mpre than 
that of handmaiden to ethnology. But the criterion of these 
comparisons was not, as in the St Petersburg Dictionary and 
elsewhere, Collections of individual words, for Adelung does not 
attempt to conceal his grave suspicions of them (cf Preface, p. viii). 
On the strength of the large number of translations in existence,* 
the Lord’s Prayer in nearly five hundred languages and dialects 
was taken as the test of language, on the ground that only by 
means of a continuous piece of human speech is it possible to follow 

* The person who first had the idea of using the Lord’s Prayer as a test of 
language was J. Schildberger, about 1477. On the collections of the L. P„ 
see Mithridates , i. p. 646 seq. 
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the movement and spirit of a language, and, above all, to trace its 
structure, external and internal (cf. Preface, p. xii). 

Our interest in this work, which may be read not without profit 
to this day, lies principally in the author’s views of the relationship 
of the European and Asiatic peoples, and particularly of those 
among them which have been grouped together under the name of 
Indo-European. To begin with, the fatal error that the language 
of the Bible must be regarded as the original language of mankind, 
aii error first energetically combated by Leibnitz, may be regarded 
as vanquished. Even in his work, On the History of the German 
Language (Uber die Geschichte der deutschen Sprache), &c., which 
appeared at Leipzig in 1781, Adelung says, in the Introduction, 
p. 10 : “People have at all times given themselves a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble in trying to find out what was the first 
language in the world, because they believed that then it must be 
Very easy to derive all the other languages from it. ... . Hebrew 
is certainly the oldest language of which we "have any considerable 
remains ; but it is not therefore the most ancient,” and he adds, in 
the Preface to the Mitbrid p. 11 : “ I do not derive all languages 
from a single one ; Noah’s ark to me is a closed fortress, and the 
ruins of Babylon need fear no molestation from me.” 

Nevertheless, Adelung is firmly convinced of the Asiatic origin 
of the peoples of Europe. At that time proofs were not considered 
necessary for this view. “ Asia,” says Adelung in the introduction 
to Part I. of the Mithridates, “ has at all times been regarded as that 
portion of the world in which the human race had its origin, where 
it received its first education, and from the centre of which it 
poured forth its multitudes over the whole of the rest of the 
world,” and in the introduction to the second part of this work, "he 
says : “ That portion of the globe which we, following the example 
of the Phoenicians, call Europe, is really but the western continua- 
tion of Asia Therefore , it has this quarter of the globe to 

thank for its population, and especially Central Asia” (though 
Paradise, according to Adelung,. ib; t i. p, 61, lay in Cashmere), 
“that great and ancient nursery of the human race for Asia, 
Europe, and America,” 

Adelung also had ideas about the order and direction in which 
the various peoples immigrated into Europe, cf. Oldest History of 
the Germans , <fcc.. ( Aelteste Geschicht? der Deutschen, &c,, Leipzig, 
1806, p. 121). He distinguishes in Europe, from east to west, six 
different races and languages, Iberians, Celts, Teutons, Thracians 
(more precisely the group formed by the Thracian, Pelasgic, Greek, 
and Latin languages), Finns, and Slavs, of which the Iberians, as 
dwelling farthest west, must have migrated first. Anyhow, the 
position of these races relatively to each other shows that their immi- 
gration followed two main lines of march : one, that of the Celts and 
Thracians (cf, however, Mitbrid ,, it p. 340) to the sojuth, the other 
that of the Teutons, Slavs, and Finns to the north of the Danube. 

If we now inquire to what extent Adelung and his age had 
recognised the etymological kinship of the Indo-Germanic lan- 
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guages, we have, first to mention that the important resemblances 
of Sanskrit to the other languages were, thanks especially to the 
writing of Frater Paulinus a S. Bartholomeeo,* by no means 
unknown. Adelung has a chapter (Mithrid.^ i. p. 149) entitled 
“ Agreement of many words in Sanskrit with words of other ancient 
languages,” which begins with the following sentence : “ The great 
antiquity of this language is shown among other things' by the 
agreement of so many of its words with words of other ancient' 
languages, the only possible reason for which is that all these 
peoples at their origin, and before their separation, belonged to a 
common race.” Here, however, there is no recognition of the idea 
. of an Indo-Germanic family of nations, as is shown by the cata- 
logues of words which follow, and in which Hebrew, Syrian, 
Turkish^ and other words are brought in for comparison with 
Sanskrit. 

As to the rest, in regard to the Indo-Germanic peoples, there 
were two cases of closer connection which were particularly asserted 
and maintained at that period : the first was the close relationship 
between Latin and Greek, the seoond that which was supposed to 
exist between Persian and German. On the latter point, especially 
since the year 1597, a very extensive literature! had been amassed, 
and even Leibnitz was of the opinion (cf. Mithrid ., i. p. 277) that- 
the relation between German and Persian was so close that Integri 
versus JPersice scribi possunt, quos Germanus intelligah 

The explanation of relations of this kind was at that period 
sought exclusively in processes of mingling, which the peoples in 
question were supposed to have gone through in historic or pre- 
historic times. Thus Adelung and Vater (Mithrid., ii. p. 457) 
explain Latin as a mixture of Celtic ( Aborigines ) and Greek 
(Pelasgi) elements, and the German constituents in Persian are 
brought into connection with the sojourn of the Goths on the Black 
Sea in the neighbourhood of Persia: “ for, as they were a wild, rest- 
less, conquering race, ever seeking to expand at the cost of their 
neighbours, they cannot have spared Persia when in its neighbour- 
hood” (cf. Aelte&te Geschichte der Deutschen , 1806, p. 550). Further, 
“Greek', to our astonishment, contains many Teutonic roots, perhaps 
one-fifth of its vocabulary, and yet we may not regard the one 
language as the mother of the other. Since the Teutons came 
from the east, they must have dwelt a long time in the north of 
Thrace, before they penetrated still further north, and as barbaric 
tribes cannot long behave as peaceful neighbours, they may have 
poured over the district south of them, and made themselves 
masters of it several times, and have left a part of their language 
behind them as a memento.” Such was Adelung’s opinion on this 

* .1798. Diss. de antiquiiate et affinitate linguae Zendicce, Samscridamicas et 
Germanises. Padua. 

180?. Diss. de Latini sermonis origins et cum orientalibus linguis connexions . 
Rome. 

t Given in Adelung, Aelteste Geschichte der Deutschen, Ac., Leipzig, 1806, 
p. 36Q seq. Gf. also Th. Benfey, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschctft , p. 228 
seq. 
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subject in the Oldest History of the Germans , &c. (Aelteste Gesckichte 
der Heutschen , &c., p. 352), which appeared a short time before 
Part I. of the Mithridates. It is, therefore, very remarkable that 
the same author, in those passages of the Mithridates in which he 
has to speak of the same subject, reaches another view of the 
matter, and one which comes very near the true state of the case. 
At any rate, in the Mithridates , i. p. 279, it strikes him as very 
surprising that the Teutonic elements in Persian look not like 
strangers, but “ as though they were closely interwoven with the 
original structure of the language and its forms.” For this 
reason, the following explanation seems to him to be far the most 
probable : “ The Teutons, like all the peoples of the West, derive 
their descent from Asia, and if it is now impossible to determine the 
locality which they inhabited before their migrations, still there is 
no reason why it should not be placed in Central Asia close to the 
bounds of Persia and Thibet, a country whose unstable hordes have 
sometimes populated, and more than once shaken Europe. The 
Teuton, the Slav, the Thracian, the Celt, and so on, may thus 
have drawn from- one and the same linguistic source , and at the same 
time as the Persian , and only have become estranged by time i climate. , 
and customs 

Thus, the learned German student of language had shortly before 
his death, independently as it seems, reached the same conclusion 
as that which the famous Englishman, Sir W. Jones, owing to his 
greater knowledge of Sanskrit, had pronounced * as early as the 
year 1786, — namely, that the points of agreement between this 
language and especially Greek and Latin, though also ancient 
German and Celtic (Persian and Slavonic are not mentioned by 
Jones in the passage in question), can only be explained on the 
assumption that they are derived from a common source, now perhaps 
no longer in existence. 

It was reserved for the nineteenth century to produce proof in 
the scientific sense, of the unity of the Indo-Germanic f languages. 

Thanks to the immortal Franz Bopp, the circle of Indo-European 
languages begins to be drawn closer and tighter.' Doubt is now 
no longer possible as to the common origin of the languages dealt 
with in Bopp's Comparative Grammar (1833-35) : Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slavonic, Gothic, and German, to 
which may be added, as dealt with in separate treatises, Celtic 
(1839), Old Prussian (1853), Albanian (1854-55), and in a second 
edition (1856-61), Armenian. But whereas with Bopp the assump- 
tion of a prehistoric unity of the Indo-Germanic peoples is but a 
background for the explanation of facts of language) on the founda- 
tion laid by him the idea gradually begins to be recognised as one 
of pre-eminent importance for history. 

Nothing, however, was more closely connected with the explana- 

* Cf. Tli, Benfey, Gesckichte der Sprach icissenscTiaft, p. 847. 
t The expression Indo-Germanic seems to have been first used by Klaproth 
in his Asia Polyglotta , 2nd ed., 1831 (and also in the first edition, 1823 ?). and 
not as Spiegel ( Arische Periods , vi.) thinks, by Pott for the first time. 
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tion of the relationship of the Indo-Germanic languages to each 
other than the question as to the starting-point, the original home 
of the Indo-Europeans. If one looked at a group of related words, 
such say, as Goth, fadar , Lat. pater, G. trarfjp, Sans. pittt, Zend. 
pita , there were a priori two possible ways of explaining their 
relation: either one of the forms enumerated must he "regarded ag.. 
the parent of the rest, or they are all derived from some one 
original form now no longer existing, and only recoverable by the 
comparison of languages. It was necessary to decide this question 
one way or the other before the position of the original Indo-Ger- 
manic home could be determined ; and although Sir W. Jones had 
divined the truth, there were not wanting people to claim one or 
other of the' Indo-European languages as the mother of the rest. 
The honour of this post was assigned either to Sanskrit, to which 
was principally due the discovery of an Indo-European family of 
languages, or to Zend, which had all the greater reputation for 
sanctity and antiquity, because little was known about it to 
inquirers at the beginning of the present century. 

The derivation of -the Indo-Germanic family from India was 
maintained by E. von Schlegel in his epoch-making work, The 
Language and Wisdom of the Hindus (Sprache und Weisheit der 
Inder, 1808, cf. vol. iii. ch. iii. p. 173). He explains the connec- 
tion of the languages, mythology, and religion of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples in an historical manner, by means of colonies, which were 
sent forth in the remotest past from populous India to Asia and 
Europe, and were there fused with the original inhabitants of the 
land, on whom they stamped their language and customs. Indi : 
viduals alBO, especially priests, thinks Schlegel, may occasionally 
have journeyed forth as missionaries, and spread their native tongue. 
On the other hand, the greater antiquity of Zend, as compared 
with Sanskrit, is asserted by H. F. Link in a work which also was 
of very great value for that period, Antiquity and the Primeval 
World explained by Natural Science (Die Urwelt und das Altertum , 
erlautert dwrch die Naturkunde , 2 Pts., Berlin, 1821 and 1822), 
As, however, according to him, “the original Zend language,” the 
mother of Sanskrit, from which sprang Greek, Latin, and Slavonic — 
German is still in his eyes the daughter of Persian, which again is 
the outcome of a remarkable mixture of Zend and barbaric (i.e., 
Teutonio) elements — was spoken in Media and the neighbouring 
districts, he has no doubt that the original abode of the Indo- 
Europeans is to be looked for in the highlands of Armenia, Media, 
and Georgia, a view which at the beginning of this century 
generally prevailed amongst the most distinguished inquirers, 
Anquetil-Duperron, Herder, Heeren, and others. Here, too, as 
in Adelung’s opinion also (cf. Mithrid i. p. 5), was ’the home of 
the domesticated animals and cultivated plants, and generally of 
all “ the improvements in man's condition, which were transmitted 
to us ” (cf. p. 243). 

However, these purely hypothetical conjectures as to the original 
Indo-European home lost every shred of support the moment the 
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conviction spread that all the Indo-European languages, and there- 
fore Sanskrit and Zend, stood in the relation of sisters to one 
another. India alone was for some time longer, and by A. Curzon 
last of all {On the Original Extension of the Sanskrit Language over 
certain Portions of Asia and Europe, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , xvi. p. 172, 1856), treated as the starting-point of the Indo- 
Europeans .(c/. J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, ii. 2, p. 301 seg.). 

The first to try to obtain some firm ground for determining the 
position of the original Indo-Germanic home, without falling a victim 
to the erroneous idea that some one of the Indo-Germanio peoples 
was to be regarded as the parent of the rest, was J. G. Rhode in 
his book The Sacred Stories of the Zend People {Die heilige Sage 
des Zendvolkes , Frankfurt, 1820 (cf. F. Spiegel in Ausland, 1871, 
p. 55). He also first pointed to that portion of the interior of 
Asia which is still regarded by numerous scholars as the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans. 

Rhode begins by endeavouring to discover the geographical 
starting-point of the Zend people, in which he comprehends 
Bactrians, Medea, and Persians ; and' with this view he employs 
the celebrated first Fargard of the Vendid&d, in which, as is 
known, sixteen districts occur as the creation of Ormuzd, and as 
many plagues as sent in opposition by Ahriman. Now, in the 
enumeration of the districts Rhode sees traces of the gradual 
expansion of the Zend people, whose starting-point he considers to 
be the Airyana Vaejanh, first mentioned in that passage. As this 
Airyana Vaejanh is followed next by Sugdha, which is undoubtedly 
the Greek ^oySianJ (O.P. Suguda, modem Samarkand), “ Eeriene 
(sic) and Sogdiana must have bordered directly on each other, 
and it must have been possible for the nation to move directly 
from the first to the second. Eeriene Vdedjo ( sic ), therefore, is to 
be looked for nowhere else than on the mountains of Asia, whence, 
as far as history goes back, peoples have perpetually migrated; 
that iB, on the cold and lofty plateaux and the summits of the 
mountains, covered with perpetual snow, at the sources of the 
Jaxartes aud the Oxus”* (p. 86). Now, as the evidence of 
language shows that Zend and Sanskrit are related to each other 
“as two sisters bom of the same mother, 5 ' once upon a time the 
Brahmins must have migrated from the elevated plateaux or the 
skirts of the , mountains of Central Asia to the banks of the 
Gauges and the Indus (p. 96). Nay! Rhode believes that he has 
even found in tho Avesta the cause of the original people's sudden 
departure from the original home, A sudden lowering of the 
previously warm temperature of Central Asia compelled them to 
abandon their cold mountain home for the warmer districts of 
Sogdiana, Bactria, Persia, <fcc, 

In same sense as Rhode, and about the same time, A. W 
von Schlegel delivered himself in the Latin preface to a great 
work, which he designed, but never published, Etymologicum 
novum sive synopsis linguarum {of Indische Bibliothek l p, 274) 
Quid igitur? he says on p. 291, “mm origines linguarum Pelasgi- 
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carum et Germanicarum ab Indo et Gauge repetere molimur ? 
Minime guidem. Nullam harum ab altera derivatam did posse 
censeo , sed omnes deductis in contraria rivulis ab eodem fonte 
jfluxisse” And further, p. 293, “ Neque tamen Germanos indi * 
genas, cum Tacito crediderim , sed olim in Asia interior e, unde et . 
Pelasgi sunt profecti, vicinas his sedes incoluissef More precisely, 
A. W. v. Schlegel decides for the district between the Caspian 
Sea and the mountains of Central Asia, in a later' paper, JDe 
Vorigine des Hindus (cf. Transactions 'of the Royal Sodety of Litera- 
ture !, London, 1834, and Essais Litter air es et Historiques, Bonn, 
1842). 

An observation of the estimable Julius v. Klaproth deserves to 
be mentioned here, inasmuch as it is the first attempt to ascertain 
anything about the original home of the Indo-Europeans by mean 
of’ Comparative Philology .and the geography of plants. As early 
as the year 1830 (cf Nouveau Journal Asiat. % v. p. 112) this- scholar, 
from the fact that the name of the birch was the only name of a 
tree in Sanskrit which recurred in the other Indo-Germanic 
languages (Sans, bh&rja -■ Russ, bereza , &c.), drew the conclusion 
that the Sanskrit population of India must have come from the 
north. “ These peoples did not find in their new home the trees 
which they had known in the old, with the exception of the birch, 
which grows on the southern slopes of the Himalayas.” Further, 
according to Klaproth (Asia Polyglotta, 1831, p. 42) the Indo- 
Europeans had descended into the plains partly from the Himalayas, 
partly from the Caucasus, perhapB even “before the Noachian 
flood.” 

Next, F. A. Pott delivered himself as to the geographical and 
ethnological area of the Indo-Europeans, both in the prefaces to his 
Etymological Researches (Etymologischen Forschungen } 1833 and 
1836) and in his later treatise Indo-Germanic Family of Languages 
'T 1 7 iSprarkstamm, in the AUg. Encyclop,, v. Erschu. 

' , ■ , ; p.1-112). Indubitably, in Pott’s opinion (Encyc., 

p. 19), the cradle of the Indo-Germanic family was in Asia, for 
“ex oriente lux , and the course of civilisation has always, on the 
whole, followed the sun. The people of Europe once lay on the 
breast of Asia, and like children played around her, their mother ; 
for this wo now no longer need to rely on confused and almost for- 
gotten memories, we have actual and historical proof before us in 
the languages of Europe and Asia. There or nowhere must we 
look for the playground, the gymnasium in which, man first 
developed the powers of his body and his mind ” (Etym. Forsch 
i. p. xxi). In Asia, he decides for the district on the Oxus and 
Jaxartos, from the northern slopes of the Himalaya to the Caspian 
Sea. Hero we may most safely imagine the parting-place to have 
been, from which the two main streams of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples seem to have moved in J: v*' * :”' J 'j Encyc,, p. 19). 

While Pott then maintained ■ > • ■ ■ ‘ ■ origin of the 

Indo-Europeans on the strength of general considerations, much 
the same as those to which Adelung had already given utterance, 
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Ch. Lassen endeavoured in his Indian Antiquity ( Induche Alter - 
tumskunde, 1847, i. pp. 511-31) to support Rhode’s view by new 
combinations. The way, indeed, in which India is distributed 
between the different peoples that inhabit it, is held to indicate 
that the “ Aryans,” whose complexion distinguishes them from the 
' 1 1 ’’ ■ • ' . must have come into, the land from the north- 
■ > e, however, their journey from the land of the 

Oxus must have led them through the western passes of the Hindu- 
Kush, through Cabul to the Punjaub. That, further, the Airy ana 
Vaijanh of the Avesta waB really situated where Rhode thought, 
in the north of Sogdiana, on the cold highland of the western 
slopes of Belurtagf and Mustag, and that it is here we must look 
for the original country, not only of tho ancient Persians, but of 
the whole Indo-Germanic family (cf. Altertumsk. , i. p. 527), is further 
shown, Lassen thinks, by the fact that the Tadschiks, who speak 
Persian, the old original inhabitants of Khasgar, Jarkand, Khoten, 
Aksu, &c., dwell on both sides of that iofty mountain, and spread 
thence over Central Asia. And to these peoples Klaproth in his Asia 
Pplyglotta , p. 243, and Ritter, by whom the hypothesis of the Central 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans was introduced into geography, 
(cf. Erdkunde, ii. p. 435, /.), had explicitly alluded as belonging to 
the Persian division of the Indo-Germanic family. Moreover, in 
several tribes, the Tueti, Yuetsihi , Yeta, the Szu, Se, Sai, and 
especially in the blue-eyed, fair-haired Usun (cf. Ritter, Erdkunde , 
ii, and vii., in the passages given in the Index under Usun and 
Yueti), which were first referred to by Abel Remusat on the strength 
of Chinese authorities, and which appear about the second century 
before Christ as coming from the East, and as in hostile 
relations with the northern kingdoms of Persia, the kistwaves of 
the Central Asiatic Indo-Europeans were seen ; nay! people did not 

*In the year 1850, A. Weber ( Indische Stud., i. p. 161) thought he had 
discovered a fresh argument— it was subsequently adopted by Lassen (cf, 
Indische Altertumskunde, 1. 2, p, 688) and others — to show that the Hindus 
came from the land beyond the Himalayas. He points, to begin with, to the 
ancient sJ;ory of the flood in the Q atapathabrdhmana , 1, 8, 1. 1, in which it is 
narrated how a fish advised Manu to build a boat because Hie flood would 
come. “When the flood rose, he (Manu) went on board. The fish swam up, 
and to its horn he fastened the boat’s rope, and so he crossed this northern 
mountain” (the Himalaya). Manu descends thence into India and begets 
children. On the other hand, see Zimmer, Altindisches Lehm, 1879, p. 101. 

- t "With regard to the frequently recurring name “ Belurtag,” Bolortag, &c., 
a reference to H. A. Daniel, jtfmdbuch dot' Geographic , 1880, p. 231, will set 
the matter right. He says : “ From the elevated plateau of Pamir, the roof of 
the world, as the name signifies, Turan stretches west and north-west. Where 

t 1 " .14 ■ ‘ - : 1 '■ ■' . ' ' ■ .* i 


that portion of Central Asia which is subject to the Chinese Empire from the 
Aralo- Caspian depression, and connects the mountain-systems of the Himalaya, 
Mustagh, Hiudu-Kush in the south with the Alai-Tagh and Thian-Schan in 
the north, Cf., however, Max Mtiller, India : what can it teach us f p. 267, 
note: “The Bolor, the very existence of which has been denied, has lately 
l^en re-established as the real name of a real mountain by Robert Shaw. 
He found that the name was applied by the Kirghis to the district of KitraL” 
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hesitate to identify, as did Klaproth and Ritter, the Yeta with the 
Getoe, the Se with the Sacce , the Usun with the Suiones , their 
leaders Kuenmi with the Teut. kun-ig ( 'JErdhunde , ii. p. 432), and so 
on. J. Grimm, too, in his Geschichte der Deutschen iSprache, con- 
tributed considerably to the spread of these ideas, by identifying 
the Getce with the Goths, In the south-west of Persia, taken in its 
broadest signification, we have, however, according to LasBen, to 
place the original home of the second great linguistic family of the 
Caucasian race, the Semitic. For the Hebrew story of Eden points 
in this direction, and what the Belurtag was for the Aryans, 
Ararat was for the Semites. A common place of origin, and pre- 
historic contact between the Semites and the Indo-Europeans is 
supposed to be proved by a resemblance between their languages 
which goes beyond “ grammatical structure.” 

Thus, indeed, everything seemed to confirm the opinion that 
the Indo-Germanic peoples and languages had their roots in Asia, 
and J. Grimm was right in maintaining in his History of the 
German Language ( Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache , 1848) that 
this view had but few opponents. “ All the peoples of Europe,” he 
says, p. 162,/., “came from Asia in the distant past, an irresist- 
ible impulse, the causes of which are hidden from us, set in from 
the east to ' the west. The further west we find a people pene- 
trating, the earlier it must have begun its travels, and the deeper 
the traces it may have left behind it on the way,” The trifling 
and ill-founded opposition offered to this opinion of the first 
authorities on the subject (c/. Th. Poesche, Die Arier , 1878, p. 60) 
soon ceased entirely. 

If Comparative Philology at its first appearance thus raised 
questions of the very greatest importance in history and ethnology, 
which now seemed to be approaching a final solution, the further 
growth of the science was destined to be of importance for another 
branch of human knowledge, which was in urgent need of assist- 
ance, the history of primitive culture. 

As early as the year 1820, in a quarter apparently far removed 
from the new comparative method, that is, in the Malay and 
Polynesian languages, J. Crawfurd had in his comprehensive work 
the History of the Indian Archipelago , appended a tolerably 
extensive vocabulary to a general dissertation on the Polynesian 
languages, in which he endeavoured to trace the relationship of the 
most important terms of civilisation in this group of languages. 
Indeed, on the strength of his linguistic observations, he had even 
drawn a detailed description of the oldest civilisation of these 
peoples.* 

* Of. ii. p. 86 : “ They had made some advances in agriculture, under- 
stood the use of iron, had workers in this metal and in gold, out of which they 
probably made ornaments ; they were clothed in material woven from the 
fibrous bark of plants, which they wove on a loom, but did not yet know how 
to make cotton garments, which knowledge they only obtained, later from the 
Indian mainland ; they had domesticated the cow and the buffalo, and used 
them as beasts of draught and burden, as also the pig, the fowl, and the duck, 
which served them as food.” 
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Similar attempts were not wanting in the domain of the Indo- 
Germanic languages. The first step towards arranging Indo- 
Germanic equations for purposes of the history of culture was taken 
by the learned and acute R. K Basic, in a prize-essay which 
appeared at Copenhagen in 1818 ( Undersbgel.se om des gamle 
Nordiske eller Islandske Sprogs Oprindelse , translated into German 
by J. S. Vater in the Vergleich ungstafeln der Europdischen 
Stammspiraclien, &c., Halle, 1882, see pp. 109-32), which contains 
indeed only etymologies confined to the European languages, but 
they are distinguished by what is relatively a very considerable 
degree of accuracy.* 

Two short papers bearing on linguistic palseontology were 
A* W. v. Schlegel’s Names of Animals and Metals ( Uber Tier- 
namen und Ncimen der Metalle , Indische Bibliotek , i. pp. 238—45), 
which were intended to illumine important chapters in the history 
of culture for the first time with the light -of the science of 
language. In both papers Schlegel discusses the transference of 
certain names of animals and metals to other species of animals 
and metals, as, for instance the relation of the Greek : 

Goth, ulbandus , “ camel,” a word which ho regards as “ an 
ancient memory of Asia ; " of Goth, vulps : Lat. wipes ; of Sans. 
dyas, Teut. risen, Lat. aes, “copper,” &c. Some of the etymologies, 
such as Lat. ursus, “bear”= O.H.G. ors, “horse,” G. /cd/^Aos- 
Lat. caballus , tfec., throw a lurid light on the condition of Com- 
parative Philology at that time. A universal collection of the 
names of animals Schlegel intended to give in his Synopsis lingu- 
antm (cf. above). 

Equally extensive was the use made of linguistic arguments by 
H. J. Link in his work mentioned above, in the sections on the 
spread of mankind, language as an indication of its spread, the 
home of the domesticated animals and the cultivated plants; the 
discovery of metals, &c. 

A further step forward was taken by F. G. Eichhoff in his work 
Parallhle des langues de V Europe et de VInde , 1836 (translated into 
German by Kaltsohmidt, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1845 ; cf A. Hofer, 
Berliner Jahrb. f. wiss. Kritik , Deo. 1836, Nos. 104-10, and F. 
Pott, Hallische Jalvrb.f. deutsche Wissenschaft und Kunst , 1838, 
Nos. 310-12). “ Philology and history,” he says in*the Preface, 

“ g° hand in hand, affording each other mutual assistance, for the 
life of nations discloses itself in their language, which is the true 
mirror of their vicissitudes; and where the national chronology 
loses count, and the thread of tradition breaks, the pedigree of 
words, which survives the fall of kingdoms, begins to throw its 
light on the cradle of the race.” With this view, he groups, as 
indeed Rask had done before him, his comparisons of words 
according to their importance for tho history of culture, assigning 
them to eight groups— the moon and the elements, plants and 


* Similar comparative catalogues were besides framed by N. Th. Colebrooke. 
iv p i 460 /° ) HmdU phlology ’ thou S h not Published {cf. Max Miiller, Essays , 
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animals, the body and members, the family and society, town and 
dwellings, arts and furniture, trades and occupations, qualities and 
attributes. In this way he hopes to show how “ this rich and 
tenacious civilisation propagated itself in a thousand different 
degrees, but always in similar stocks and in regular ramifications 
from the banks of the Ganges, the ancient mysterious home, over 
the enormous area that civilisation now covers and whose borders 
are daily extending” (p. 145). 

But however meritorious may be the fundamental idea of Eich- 
hoffs collections of words, the collections themselves are almost 
absolutely worthless, as they rest exclusively on superficial 
similarities in the words compared, and are but rarely and then 
accidentally correct. Again, the exaggerated estimate of the 
antiquity of Sanskrit, which leads him to place the home of the 
original people in India, contributes to give the work a false 
direction. A truly scientific etymology, that is, a comparison of 
words on the strength of fixed phonetic laws derived from the 
observation of the sounds of speech, was first laid down in the 
Etymological Researches ( Etymologische Forschungen ) of P. A. Pott 
(1833 and 1836), which obviously had no influence on Eichhoff, 
and which was followed in 1839-42 by Th. Benfey’s Lexicon of 
Greek Roots ( Griechisches Wurzellexicon). Now for the first time 
was linguistic material of a relatively reliable character placed at 
the disposal of the historian of culture. 

A. Kuhn, therefore, had firmer ground under his feet when, in 
the year 1845, he made a fresh attempt, in his epoch-making paper 
On the History of the Indo-Germanic Peoples in the most Ancient 
Times {Zur altesten Geschichte der Indogermanischen Vulker, Easter- 

Programme of the Berlin V ’ G ■ 1 \ 4 1 y Comparative 

Philology to illumine th :■ ' 1 ■ 1 > ■ . period. The 

starting-point in Kuhn’s discussion, which “does not pretend to be 
anything more than an attempt,” is the question “whether it is 
■ 1 1 - 1 ■ is of this very Comparative Philology to proceed 

■ ■ that all these great nations are related to each 

other, to a further conclusion, that is to establish the main out- 
lines of the condition of the primitive people in the period 
antecedent to their dispersion ” (p. 2). Here we have the concep- 
tion of a linguistic Paleontology clearly expressed. 

To begin with, Kuhn puts together the names for tolerably 
distant degrees of kinship, such as for brother-in-law and father- 
in-law, which coincide in the Indo-Germanic languages, in order 
thus to demonstrate the existence in the primeval period of a 
regular family life, the kernel and basis of a State. For, according 
to Kuhn, the original people, when it left its original home, had 
already reached a stage in the evolution of the State beyond the 
patriarchal form of society (p. 7). This, he thinks, is shown by 
comparisons such as Sans, rtfjan, Lat, rex, Goth, reiks ; Sans. 
pdti, G. ttoctis, Goth, faths. (Sans, viqpdti — Lith. mhzpats ), <fcc. 
Further, he finds the pastoral life of the oldest Indo-Europeans 
amply demonstrated by the uniform terms for most of the domesti- 
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cated animals. Thus he reaches the conclusion “that the cattle 
and poultry possessed by our original ancestors were in the main 
those we have to-day ” (p. 12). The domestication of the cat alone 
he refuses to the primitive world, since its names show no such 
agreement as point to an original connection between them ; on 
the other hand, he considers it possible that our cocks and hens 
were known, in spite of the fact that they have different names 
amongst almost all Indo-Germanic peoples, because of the great 
sanctity of the bird among Hindus, Romans, and Germans (p. 10). 
The Indo-Europeans, however, according to Kuhn, were not merely 
pastoral, they had already made the transition to Agriculture. 
Comparative Philology can, indeed, only make it probable that the 
Indo-Europeans before their dispersion were acquainted with the 
plough and agriculture, for the root employed in the European 
languages to designate the plough — ar (G. apow, Lat. arar$, «&c.) — 
can only be traced in Sanskrit in this sense hypothetically (p. 12) ; 
for instance, according to Kuhn in dry a, “ploughman” (?) ; while 
the European word for plough, G. a pvrpov, Lat. aratrum, <kc., 
which Kuhn places immediately by the side of the Sans, aritra, 
in that language only means “oar.” On the other hand, 
language decisively proves that grain must have been known and 
employed for making bread before the various peoples separated 
(p. 14). The general name for grain in the primitive period was 
yava (Sans, ydva, G. £ea, Lith. jawal). With regard to the indi- 
vidual varieties, Kuhn finds that expressions for different varieties 
of grain agree in all languages compared, and therefore grain 
must have been known to the original people ; “ on the other hand, 
it is impossible to decide whether we are to understand thereby the 
varieties subsequently designated by those names; barley and 
wheat, as it seems, claim the highest antiquity, and the former 
pre-eminently takes precedence, as it especially was used in 
offerings by the Greeks, Romans, and Hindus ”'(p, 16). Thus the 
pursuit of agriculture makes it probable a priori that the original 
people had fixed abodes, and this is further expressly proved, K uhn 
thinks, by an abundant array of common words for house and yard, 
dwelling, village, town, &o.: — “The ancestors of the Indo-European 
peoples, then, were already a settled people ” (p. 18). 

Thus was an attempt made for the first time to dr$w a picture 
of the culture of prehistoric Indo-Germanic times on the basis of 
Comparative Philology; but Kuhn’s treatise does not seem to have 
become fertile in wider circles, until in the year 1850 the author 
expanded it with copious additions, especially in the domain of the 
Celtic and Slavonic languages, and allowed it to be published once 
more. In the meantime, interest in the union of linguistic and his- 
toric research had been greatly quickened by the veteran compara- 
tive philologist, Jacob Grimm, who wrote his work the History of 
German ( Geschichte der deutschen Sprache), wdiich appeared in 1848 
from a -point of view, described by himself as follows (Preface, p! 

In -linguistic research, of which I am an adherent, and on 
which l take my Btand, I have never been content to remain 
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satisfied with words without proceeding to things. My object has 
been not merely to build houses, but also to dwell in them. It 
seemed to me worth while to try whether our national history 
could not be assisted in shaking her bed by language, and 
whether, as etymology often benefits by the suggestions of 
those who have no special knowledge of it, history also could 
not derive some profit from the unprejudiced point of view of 
language.” 

For us the most important points in Grimm’s work are the first 
seven sections : Age and Language, Shepherds and Farmers, Cattle, 
Hawking, Farming, Feasts and Months, Faith, Law, Customs — 
“by means of. which many varied features from the inexhaustible 
stores of antiquity will be put in as a foreground for all that is to 
follow” (p. 161). Grimm’s object was not to give a clear and 
precise picture of the original Indo-Germanic period, as Kuhn had . 
tried to do; he wishes to put together all the' common points 
which bind the peoples and languages of Europe to each other and 
to those of Asia. The marvellous wealth of his historical and 
linguistic knowledge is to reveal prehistoric Teutonic times to him, 
and in order to detect its phases he traces its affinities with equal 
interest, whether they lead him far or near. In this way, however, 
questions force themselves on his notice, about the more or less 
dose relationship of the Indo*Germanic languages to each other, 
which could not but be of importance for the further development of 
linguistic and historical studies. He himself pronounces on this 
point, p. 1030, as follows: “As the result of all my research I find 
that our German language is most closely connected with Slavonic 
and Lithuanian, somewhat more remotely with Greek and Latin, 
though in such a way that it agrees with each of them in some of 
its tendencies.” The work does not go so far as to draw sharp 
distinctions, as was subsequently done, between definite periods of 
civilisation; on the contrary, it is often difficult to follow Grimm’s 
historical inferences from partial agreements of languages. We 
may refer to the discussions on the Names of Metals, pp. 9-14, 
and on Farming Terms, pp. 68-69, &c. 

On the whole, Grimm is of the opinion that the Indo-Europeans, 
when they moved from Asia to Europe — ch. viii. is devoted to 
their migration — were still shepherds and warriors. “This 
irresistible march of the nations from Asia into Europe,” he says 
on p. 15,. “ pre-supposes bold bands, eager for the fray, allowing 
themselves but occasional rest and quietness, living, under the 
pressure of advance, on their herds, on the products of the chase, 
on the spoils of battle. Before devoting themselves to quiet 

farming, they must have been hunters, shepherds, warriors 

The migrating shepherds had still much in common, for which the 
later farmers had to find special words” (p. 69). “Nevertheless, 
there remain,” he adds, under the influence of Kuhn’s work, “ as 
important exceptions, ydva, jaivaX, £ca ; hoha (Sans. ‘ wolf,’ cf, vfka 
‘wolf and plough’), hdha (Goth, ‘plough’), huoho (cf Kuhn, ib., pp. 
13-15); as also, if the remarkable analogy is competent to over- 
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come all doubt, aritra , aratrum . , aporpov ; plavd (Sans, ‘vessel’), 
nhoiav, plitigas (Lith. * plough ’).” 

Thus, by the labours of Kuhn and Grimm, the foundation of a 
methodical investigation of Indo-Germanic antiquities by means of 
Comparative Philology was laid for the first time. When, it was 
said, a word recurs in all languages of the Indo-European family 
with the same form and the same meaning (more or less of course), 
this word must have existed in the original Indo-Germanic 
language, and consequently the conception designated by it must 
have been present in the primitive period. Because the Sans. 
yvdn corresponds to the Greek kvwv, Lat. ccmis, &o., therefore, it 
was inferred, the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion must have 
possessed the dog as a domesticated animal ; and because Sans. 
purl, “ town,” can be parallelled by G. iroXis, they must have lived 
in towns while they yet formed one people (cf. Kuhn, ib., pp. 9 and 
17). 

But whereas it is the reconstruction of the primitive Indo- 
European period itself that Kuhn always keeps in view, Grimm 
starts from the special point of view of ancient German, and 
follows the track of its affinities, even if it does not lead him 
beyond the limits of the European languages. This results in his 
constructing transitional periods of culture, not indeed sharply 
marked off from one another, intermediate between the time known 
to the history of each separate people and the period immediately 
antecedent to the dispersion of the Indo-Europeans. This idea was 
the more readily entertained because the purely grammatical side 
of Comparative Philology, relying on linguistic arguments, had 
already reached the conclusion that the Indo-Germanic peoples 
could not have torn themselves from the bosom of the original 
home all at onoe. 

Bopp indeed had expressed the view, in the first edition of. his 
grammar, that in Asia Sanskrit and Medo-Persian were united 
closely to each other, and in Europe, on the one hand, Greek and 
Latin, on the other Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Teutonic. 

Grimm’s view on this subject we have already seen. Kaspar 
Zeuss also, in 1837, expressed himself very decidedly in his work 
The Germans and Neighbouring Peoples {Pie DeuUchen und die 
Nachbarstdmme ), in favour of the closer connection of German and 
Slavonic, and endeavoured to strengthen the view by a series of 
linguistic proofs (ib., pp. 18-20). 

A new hypothesis, to whioh in 1853 even Bopp gave in his 
adhesion (Ueber die Spracke der Alten Preussen Abh. d. Berl. Ah. d. 
W>), was put forward in 1850 by A. Kuhn, in the reprint of his 
paper, On the History of the Indo-G. Peoples {Ueber die diteste Ges- 
chichte der Indog, Volher, p. 324), already mentioned : from a series 
of arguments drawn from the science of language and the history 
of culture, he infers “ that the Slavonic language remained longer 
in contact with Sanskrit, or more probably with Zend^and Persian, 
than with the other Indo-Germanic lv:-'' — « ■*' : * Bopp 
dissents from Kuhn so far as to place : . r. : of the 
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Letto-Slavonic branch, before the division of the Asiatic section into 
Sanskrit and Persian. 

At the same time the wildest views were rife as to the grouping 
of the Indo-Germanic, peoples. Even in 1853, H. Leo, for instance 
(J. W, Wolf’s Zeitsch/rifb f. deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde, 
i. p. 51), ventured to maintain that the Teutons separated from the 
Hindus later than did the Persians, and that this separation 
actually did not take place until after the Hindus had settled in 
India (of. A. Weber, Z. d. M. G., viii, p. 389). 

Having thus given a connected account of the beginning of lin- 
guistic Palaeontology up to this date (about the year 1850), we 
shall do well to follow, the various tendencies which we have come 
across in our review separately, and treat the further development 
of this branch of science in separate sections ; and following an 
order which will easily be understood, we shall treat of— 

The Reconstruction of the Primitive Indo-European Period by 
. means of Language (ch. ii.). 

The Partings of the Peoples and their Importance for the 
History of Culture (ch. iii.). 

The Attempts to ascertain the Original Home of the Indo- 
Europeans (ch. iv.). 

The few investigations in the domains of the Ural-Altaic and 
Semitic languages which belong to the subject will be mentioned 
at the end of chapter ii. Works exclusively mythological in their 
content are as a rule excluded from this historical investigation, 
because they have but little connection with “ linguistic ” Palaeon- 
tology in the proper sense. We shall, however, subsequently (Part 
4, ch. xiii.), have an opportunity of briefly doing justice to the 
historical development of Comparative Mythology. 

It was to be expected that Comparative Law also, which from 
1878 had at its own disposal a periodical devoted to its study, 
would gradually possess itself of the conception of the pro-ethnic 
unity of the Indo-Germanic peoples, with a view to establishing the 
Primitive Law of the Indo-Europeans, by a comparison of the legal 
institutions of the individual peoples. This attempt was first 
stated in a clear and connected manner in a paper by F. Bernhoft 
(Ueber die Qrundlagen der Hechtsentwicklung bei den Indog. 
Voelkem, Zeitschrift , ii. 253, /.). This side, too, of Aryan 
antiquities we shall abstain from discussing, at any rate in this 
section of our enquiry, and shall wait for Part IV. before returning 
to the works on this subject. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PRIMITIVE INDO-GERMANIC PERIOD 
BY MEANS OF LANGUAGE. 

It was by Th. Mommsen’s History of Home, (1854) that the door of 
history was thrown open to Kuhn’s idea of reconstructing the, pre- 
historic era of the Indo-Germanic peoples by means of Comparative 
Philology. The celebrated historian, who sees in history nothing 
but “the development of civilisation,” seized eagerly and com 
fidently on the possibility of tracing the beginnings of Italian 
culture to a Greeco-Italian or Indo-Germanic period. In his material 
results Mommsen agrees in the main with his predecessors; The 
development of pastoral life in the primitive period he regards as 
demonstrated "by the unalterably fixed names of the domestic 
animals ” (bos, pecus, taurus, ovis, eqmcs, amer , anas, 1st German 
ed., p. 13; Eng. tranB., pop. ed,, i. p. 15) ; the use of the waggon by 
iugum, axis; acquaintance with metals by aes, argentum, emis ; with 
salt by sal; the construction of huts by domus, vicus, Ac. On the 
other hand, he is distinguished from Kuhn by his assumption that 
cereals were not yet cultivated by the Indo-Europeans. A few 
remarks are devoted in the later editions (the 8th and last, 1888) 
to proving this view ; and it appears from them that Mommsen 
sees, in the equation G. £ed = Sans, ydva, a proof that "at the 
most, before the separation of the peoples, they gathered and ate 
the grains of barley and spelt growing wild in Mesopotamia,* not 
that they already cultivated grain” (7th ed. p. 16; 2nd, p. 16; 
English trans., pop. ed., p. 16). Mommsen concludes his account 
of the condition of the Indo-Europeans by holding out a brilliant 
prospect for research by meanB of linguistic Palaeontology. 

The first thing needful was a copious and careful collection of 
linguistic material for the history of culture. 

A convenient’ storehouse was offered by the Journal for the 
Comparative Philology of German , Greek , and Latin (Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete des Deutschen, 
Griechuchen , und Lateinischen ), which was edited by A. Kuhn, and 

* This, according to Mommsen, was the most ancient home of the Indo- 
Europeans (c/. 3rd ed f) p. 31; 7th, p. 30). The same opinion had previously 
been maintained by Vanns Kennedy in his Researches into the Origin and 
Affinity of the Principal Languages of Asia and Europe, 1828! 
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first appeared in 1851. The mere name of the editor warranted th‘e ' 
hope that the direction towards the investigation of history, first 
imparted by him to Comparative Philology, would be followed. 
And he himself did, in the 4th volume (1855), return to our subject 
in a special paper, Comparative Philology and the Primeval History 
of the Indo-Europeans {Die Sprachvergleichung und die Urgeschicht'e 
der Indog. Volker, art. i.). This work has a special interest because 
of its introductory remarks on method, through which the attempt 
plainly makes itself felt to obtain stricter laws than heretofore 
for establishing historical facts by means of linguistic arguments. 
Here, for the first time, attention was called, although only 
in. a distant manner, to the difficulties which, as will come out 
more and more clearly in the course of our investigation, stand in 
the way of reconstructing the original period by purely linguistic 
arguments. Things are relatively simple, such is the train of 
ideas in the author's mind, when the term for a concept is identical, 
as regards both root and suffix, in all Indo-Germanio languages, 
or at least in those which “ have been transmitted to us in -a long 
series of literary monuments but it is only hypothetically possible 
to prove the identity of formative syllables, or to establish the 
existence of a given form of suffix, in the original period. 

Further, it is not the commonest of occurrences for a word to be 
found in all or even the most important of the related languages. 
On the one hand, this is perfectly intelligible : “ on their marches 
through wild mountain glens, desolate steppes and fertile land, in 
theh intercourse with other peoples, barbarous or civilised, their 
circle of ideas expanded or contracted, according to the difference 
in their circumstances, just- as changes in the mode of .life brought 
about- the loss of many manners and customs." It is therefore by 
no means remarkable that Greeks, Romans, and Germans should 
share names of plants and animals that are wanting among the 
Hindus, who found themselves confronted in their new home with 
such a change of nature. On the other hand, these very causes are 
the reason why it is often impossible to make the existence of a 
given concept in .the primeval period more than probable to a 
certain degree. Again, the frequent difference in meaning of words 
phonetically identical makes historical conclusions uncertain. We 
may take as an example G. tfigyos “oak ” = Lat. fagus “beech," 
O.H.G. puohha. Did the word mean “oak" or “beech" in the 
primeval period 1 The only thing which can be ascertained by 
means of etymology is that a tree with edible fruit (^>rjy6% : <f>aydv) 
was to be found in the original home. Indeed, occasionally ety- 
mology loaves the investigator entirely stranded, as in the ckse 
of Sans, dru “ wood, twig, tree,” Goth, trim “ tree,” G. SpS? “ oak,” 
so that the only result to be got at is that “our Indo-European 
ancestors dwelt in a region which w T as not a treeless waste.” 

When A. Kuhn had thus to a --^7 ^ -*.* 

to th§ civilisation of the primev: 1 1 1 ■ 1 - 

of tho day in Comparative Philology, and when new affinities and 
connections were being discovered almost every day in tlie vocabu- 
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lary of the Indo-Germanic languages, it was to be expected that 
the idea should occur of employing the whole of the material bear- 
ing on the subject for the composition of a general picture of Indo- 
Germanic civilisation. This task was undertaken in the most ample 
and thoroughgoing, but unfortunately most uncritical, way by the 
Genevan savant Adolphe Pictet, who had already shown his interest 
in historico-linguistic studies in- some shorter dissertations — Etymo- 
logische Forschungen iiber die diteste Arzneikunst bei den Indoger- 
manen (Etymological Investigations into the most Ancient Form of 
Medicine amongst the Indo-Europeans ), K. Z., v. pp. 24-29, and 
Die alten Krankheitsnamen bei den Indogermanen ( Ancient Hames 
of Diseases amongst the Indo-Europeans), K. Z., v. pp. 321-54, &c. 
His work, Les origines Indo-Europeennes ou les Aryas Frimitifs , 
essai de paUontologie linguistique (a term which had not been 
used before), Paris, 1859-63 (2nd ed., Paris, 1877, cf. on this 
point ch. iv. below), endeavoured in two large volumes to examine 
the whole vocabulary of the Indo-Germanic languages, with a view 
to reconstructing the primeval Indo-European period. It consists 
of five books, of which the first contains geographical and ethno- 
logical discussions; the second deals with the natural history 
(minerals, plants, animals) of the primitive Indo-Germanic period 
(vol. i., 1859) ; the third discusses the material civilisation of the 
ancient Indo-Europeans ; the fourth, their social relations ; and 
the fifth and last, the intellectual, moral, and religious life of the 
primeval period (vol. ii., 1863). 

Now this arrangement of the subject-matter was a mistake. 
The author, for reasons which we shall examine more closely in 
our ■ fourth chapter, having decided in favour of the ancient 
Bactria as the original home of the Indo-Germanic family, makes 
this geographical hypothesis the basis of his further reconstruction 
of the primeval period. Whatever seems to him to correspond to 
the geography or natural history of this portion of. the world, 
he refers without hesitation to the primeval period, even if the 
linguistic proofs, on which i: .nguistique is based, 

note, should be altogether '■ ‘I . : good especially of 

what he says about the animal kingdom and the vegetable world. 
Thus he says of the camel (i» p. 382) : w Although the camel is 
not a European animal, and its name, camelus, is undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Semitic, it is nevertheless very probable that 
the Indo-Europeans were acquainted with it, as the two-humped 
camel is native to Bactria. ” By a similar mode of argument, 
the tiger (i. p. 425) is assigned to the primitive Indo-Germanic 
period. 

It obviously cannot be my task to examine this extensive work 
in detail, I Bhall rather content myself with a short account of 
Pictet’s method, which can be better seen by the selection of an 
example than from the section (§ 2, i. pp. 11-25) which he devotes 
to stating it. This will be the best way of judging the results 
which the author reaches (cf. the last chapter, R4sum4 g4n4ral et 
conclusions). Such a treatment of Pictet’s method is necessary • 
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even now, as the importance of the author is still much overrated 
—not indeed by specialists, but in wider circles (cf., e,g,, B. Krek, 
Einleitung in die slav . Litter aturgesch., pp. 52, 65, (fee.). 

As the fundamental principle of Pictet’s researches is : “ Partir 
toujours du mot Sanscrit, s’il existe, soit pour arriver a la restitution 
du thhme primitif \ soit pour en ddcouvrir Vetymologie probable 
(i. p. 23), in order to show that the Indo-Europeans were, as 
Pictet is convinced that they were, acquainted with agriculture, it 
is above all things necessary to discover in Sanskrit the European 
names of the cereals. But whereas the best Sanskrit soholar of 
that time, Ch. Lassen, had as early as the year 1847 oome to the 
conclusion that “ Ydva may be regarded as the oldest variety of 
grain cultivated by the Indo-Europeans, because this is the only 
grain whose name, has been preserved in all the related languages ” 
(Ind. Altertumshunde , i. p. 247), Pictet promises, as the result of 
his comparisons, “that the ancient Indo-Europeans already 
possessed most of the cultivated plants which to this day form 
the basis of our agriculture.” In this connection he relies, for 
wheat and barley, on the following designations, which apparently 
coincide in Sanskrit and the European languages L Wheat (1) 
G. 0 - 1 T 05 = Sans, sitagimbika, sitagdka or sUya, p. 262 ; (2) Goth. 
hvaiteis = Sans. gvStagunga, p. 263; (3) Ir. mann = Sans, sumana, 
p. 264; (4) Ir. arbha, Lat. robus^Smn. <vrbha(\), p. 265; (5) mpo? 
= Sans .pdra, p. 266; ( 6 ) Buss, p&enica = Sans, psdna, p. 266. II. 
Barley; (1) G. ^d=Sans. ydva, p. 267; (2) Lith. m&ia = Sans. 
mUhya , p. 268; (3) O.H.G. gersta = Sans, gras-td ; (4) G. KpiOr) = 
Sans. *gri-dhd ; (5) Kocrrq (Hesyoh.)s=Sans, gas-td; ( 6 ) Lat. hordeum 
« Sans, hfdya ; (7) Cymr. haidd = Sans, sddkd , pp. 269-71. 

Of these equations, the phonetic difficulties and impossibilities 
of which, we pass over, we must, to begin with, exclude as 
absolutely meaningless for the reconstruction of the primeval 
period those which never have in Sanskrit stood for any kind of. 
grain, such as pdra (irypos) : root, par, “a kind of cake;” psdna 
(psenica) : root, psd, “ eating ” (only to be traced in Eemacandra’s 
Dictionary , 12th century a. d.); grasta (gerste): root , gras, “that 
which has been eaten;” gas-td ; root, gahs, “laudatus;” hfdya 
(hordeum), “dear to the heart, lovely;” sddhti (Cymr. haidd), 
“ leading straight to the end.” Equally idle is the reference of 
words apparently isolated to original forms, in ’the manufacture of 
whioh the author has attained to a marvellous perfection. 
Especial use is made of compounds. In the same way that, 
according to him, KpiOtf “the wealth-giving ” «=> *grt-dhd, he refers 
a word like hund to *kvan-dhd, papaver to *pdpa-vara, XfAiSdv to 
*hari-ddna, <feo. The numerous compounds of the primeval age, 
with the pronominal syllable ka as their first element, whioh seems 
to have meant “what!”, are quite comio. “ What food!’ (quel 
aliment!); “*£o-Mara,” ejaculated the. ancient Indo-Europeans 
when tl :'O.FO habaro); “what nourishment!” 

(quelle .* ■ ■ - hen they named millet (O.H.G. 

hirsi). These primeval compounds are supposed to have hud 
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various fates in the separate languages. Sometimes it was only the 
first element (G. <nros sometimes only the second 

(Ir. mann - Sans, su-mana) that was preserved. The remarkable 
thing is, that the meaning of these words, which was peculiar 
only to the compound (sita-gimbiha, literally, “with white ears,” 
su-mana “ well-minded, charming, pretty ” = wheat) should never- 
theless have survived in the separate halves. 

We now turn to- those Sanskrit words in this collection which 
do really occur as the names of kinds of grain in Sanskrit litera- 
ture : tota<pmbika t tfttya, fvetaptng&^wrmma, mtidhya. Here, how- 
ever, we are confronted with the defect in Pictet’s method, which 
makes his conclusions questionable almost from the first page to 
the last. This is, the utter disregard of the historical develop- 
ment which took place in Sanskrit; and especially in the meanings of 
words. “Whether a word is old or modern, whether its actual 
existence is ascertained and guaranteed, further, whether its 
meaning is original or was only, in the course of the three thousand 
years through which Sanskrit literature flourished, developed by 
some process of metaphor, symbolism, or even of mythology, or 
whether it is nothing but the invention of some scholiast for the 
purposes of explanation — all these are things about which M. Pictet 
does not bother himself” (A. Weber). Thus, none of the names 
which he quotes for wheat and barley occur as such in the 
language of the Vedas; they can only be found even in late 
literature in dictionaries such as that of Hemacandra (12th century 
a.d.), in the Qabdakalpadruma (not composed until the present 
century), and the AmarakQsha . But even if one or other of these 
words should have been used in the mouth of the people as the 
name of a variety of grain, this signification is so clearly a 
secondary meaning (e/., e.y., mVdhya ) ; (a) sappy, strong, fresh, un- 
injured; (b) fit for offering in sacrifice, pure, &c,; (2) amongst 
other meanings, barley (in the Q abdakalpadrwma), that the idea of 
employing it for the reconstruction of the primeval period cannot 
possibly be entertained. That Pictet never came to see this is the 
more remarkable, because the two first parts of Bohtlingk and 
Roth’s Sanskrit lexicon had appeared in the year 1859, and the 
third in the year 1863 ; from these he might have derived a store 
of the most profitable information, if not precisely on the subject 
of the names of the cereals, which we have quoted, at any rate 
about the history of the meanings of words in Sanskrit and the 
value of the sources of our knowledge of Sanskrit. How little 
profit Pictet was able to make of this work, pregnant as it was for 
the whole science of language, may, to conclude, be inferred from 
the sole equation which we have not yet considered (i. p. 4) 

Ir. arbha ,* arbhas , Lat. robus (?), Sans, arbha (!); 

* The Irish word is connected by Stokes (Irish Glosses, 1038) with the 
Latin c mmm, by the side of the Welsh erw, 11 acre” (loan-word?). This, 
moreover, is satisfactorily guaranteed (c/. Windisch, Irische Texte, 372, arbar, 
“ grain,” and O’R., Suppl., arbaim, “ com ”). On the other hand, I have not 
found Irish Mann, “-wheat,” anywhere except in O’Reilly. 
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To the last Sanskrit word Pictet, apparently following Wilson’s 
Dictionary, assigns the general meaning of grass. He remarks 
that this is not given in the St Petersburg Dictionary, but never- 
theless bases the most extensive combinations on it, and adds, 

naively enough : “ le sens des herbes eng'- ' 7 , * - * * ■ ■ 1 4 - ,ie 

sais pourquoi, les auteurs du dictionnaire de J ’ '■ \ ' ■ 

As a matter of fact, then, the only equation which can be 
employed for historical inferences, is, as Lassen maintained, Sans. 
ydva = G. £ea, <fcc. 

Pictet’s method of procedure immediately provoked energetic 
protests in Germany. A. Weber, in two searching reviews of the 
work (Beitrdge z. ve?yl. Sprachf. , ii. and iv.), condemned very 
severely, but quite justly, the uncritical way in which the author 
had made employment of Sanskrit. The notice of the first volume 
by A. Kuhn ( Beitrdge. , ii. pp. 369-82) was less severe, but in the 
main fully agreed with Weber’s. Kuhn, after some general 
remarks, proceeds to an examination of details, and it is interest- 
ing to note what his views are now (1862) on the varieties of 
grain known to the primeval Indo-Germanic period: “But as 
regards results obtained in this way, the conclusion of the whole 
matter seems to be that neither animals, minerals, nor plants 
have names which agree in all the Indo-Germanic languages, 
whereas the names of the domesticated animals do, in the main, 
agree, and therefore point to the fact that these peoples were still 
in the nomad stage when they separated from . each other. Wide- 
reaching agreements are, indeed, found in the names of individual 
minerals and plants ; but, on the, whole, either those agreements 
are confined to groups of languages, or it is often difficult to 
decide whether they really were originally common property, or 
have spread from one people to another by borrowing” (p. 371). 

In spite of the serious suspicions which were at once raised by 
specialists against Pictet’s work, the views which the savant of 
Geneva had pronounced on the original condition of the Indo- 
Europeans soon found acceptance in a wider scientific circle } in 
particular, French anthropologists" and ethnologists frequently 
treated Pictet’s conclusions as a safe basis for their own investiga- 
tions. I will only refer here to two distinguished French historians 
of culture, F. Lenormant, in his work, The Beginnings of Culture ■ 
(Die Anfdnge der Culiur , German edition, Jena,. 1875), and F. vom 
Kougemont, The Bronze Age> or the Semites in the Occident (German 
trans., Gutersloli, 1869), the works v of both of whom are most 
seriously influenced by Pictet’s book. 

The same remark applies to Alphonse de Candolle’s well-known 
book, Der Ur sprung der Kulturpflanzen (translated by E. Goeze, 
Leipzig, 1884), which Pictet’s most erroneous statements, accepted 
as sterling, coin, permeate in a most pernicious" way. 

But in Germany also nearly every eminent student of language 
endeavoured to work this newly discovered mine of Comparative 
Philology in the interests of the history of culture. About the 
same time as the second' volume of Pictet’s work, there appeared' 
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two German treatises dealing with linguistic paleontology: On 
the Primeval Indo-Germanic Period, by F. Justi ( Uber die Urzeit der 
Indogermanen, RaumePs hist. Taschenbuch, iv. Folge, iii. Jahrgang, < 

1862, pp. 301-42), and Der wirthschaftliche Culturstand des indog. 

Urvolkes (The Economic Condition of the Primitive Indo-Europeans), 
by A, Schleicher ( Hildebrand’s Jahrbiicher f. Nationalokonomie , i., 

1863, pp. 401-11). The sketch which Justi gives of the primeval 

Indo-Germanic period does not differ essentially from Pictet’s 
account, and is obviously influenced by it. Here we have pictured 
in glowing language the same simple but happy existence of a 
young and vigorous people, breeding cattle and working farms, 
with a developed family life and the beginning of a Stato organisa- 
tion. A little paradise is put before our eyes. A feeling of envy 
creeps over us, their sorely afflicted descendants, when we road of 
these ancestors that “the only ills that threatened the lives of 

these fortunate men, seem to have been the wounds received in , 

war, and the weakness of old age ” (p. 323). For explaining the 
meaning of a word, especial importance is laid by Justi on the root : 

The word father means “the protector, master,” the mother is 
the managing, busy house-wife, who calls her spouse “lord and 
master;” the son is termed “the begotten, the scion,” the 
daughter “the milk-maid;” she remains by the side of her in- 
dustrious mother and helps her; therefore the brother loves her 
and calls her the sister “ who dwells with him,” while she honours 
him with the 'grateful title of brother, “ nourish er ” (p. 318). The ) 

subject-matter is arranged with more skill than in Pictet, inasmuch . 

as in Justi the question as to the original home, the “paradise,” of 
the Indo-Europeans is not discussed until the picture of their social 
relations and the Indo-Germanic fauna and flora have been disposed 
of. It is interesting also to note an objection which Justi himself 
raises against himself, when he contrasts his high estimate of the 
civilisation of the primeval period with the stage of culture in * 

which history shows some of the Indo-Germanic peoples to have 
been, an objection of great and far-reaching importance, as we Bhall 
see, which Justi indeed contrives to dispose of very summarily: 

“If, however, it is objected,” he says, p. 320, “that many members 
of the Indo-European family in times known to history and 
relatively much less remote from our own, were still in the hunt- 
ing and fishing stage, we need only, in order to deprive the objec- 
tion of all its force, put the further question : why did the whole 
population of many localities in Italy consist almost exclusively of 
fishers, whilst the Italians, nevertheless, rank amongst the most 
civilised of peoples %” 

Much more scepticism was shown by Schleicher, who, in his 
work Die deutsche Sprache ( The German Language ), 1860, p. 71, / 
had not failed to touch upon the civilisation of the original Indo- 
Europeans. According to Schleicher’s pedigree-theory, which we 
shall subsequently speak of in detail, the Slavo-Letto-German 
branch was the first to detach itself from the original language 
and it was only later that the remaining portion of the original 
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language subdivided into tbe Hindu-Persian and Graeeo-Italo-Celtic 
branches. Accordingly, in reconstructing the primeval period, he 
justly only lays weight on such words as can be traced either in 
all three groups of languages, or at least in the Hindu-Persian as 
well as in the Slavo-Letto-German group. Agreements limited to 
the area of the European languages he does not regard as con- 
clusive, because he considers that terms for civilised ideas may 
have been borrowed by one nation from another to a considerable 
extent, just as a similar process of borrowing can be traced in the 
case of tales and Mdrchen in the most ancient times. Schleicher 
is also of opinion that it is impossible to draw negative conclusions 
about the civilisation of the primeval period from the absence of 
given agreements ; “for in the course of thousands of years many 
words may have been lost, many may have survived in one single 
language alone, and therefore have lost the means of demonstrat- 
ing to us their primeval charaoter. Eor this reason, however, our 
picture of their civilisation can contain nothing which does not 
belong to it. We are safe from the danger of imputing too much 
to our original people, while we may be certain that there are 
many sides of its civilisation which we have not the means to 
ascertain ” (p. 404). The result is that there are many important 
items of civilisation which Schleioher cannot bring himself to 
ascribe to the primeval period, but which Pictet had imputed to 
it, such as the plough, mill, gold and silver, &c. 

The end of the sixties brought further contributions to the 
investigation of the primeval ludo-Germanic period, from Max 
Miiller, in an essay on Comparative Philology • (Essays, ii. 18-42 of 
the German edition, 1869),* W. D. Whitney (Language and the 
Study of Language, 1867), and Th. Ben fey (Einleitung zu A , FicEs 
Worterbuch der Indog, Grundsprache in ihren Bestande vor der 
Volkertrennung , 1868, and Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft , 1869, 
pp. 597-600). As we here have to do with three inquirers who 
together stand at the head of their science, it will be particularly 
interesting to consider side by side the views which they put 
forward almost simultaneously on the same subject. A. Fick will 
also have to be included, because it was on his vocabulary of' the 
original Indo-Germanic language that Benfey’s views were based. 

At the very outset of his investigations, Max Miiller declares, as 
Schleicher had declared before him, that the method employed in 
reconstructing the primeval period may not he reversed or used 
for drawing negative conclusions. “ Because each of the Romance 
languages has a different name for certain objects, it does not 
follow that the objects themselves were unknown to the ancestors 
of tbe Romance peoples. Paper was known in Rome, yet it is 
called carta in Italian, papier in French ” ( Select Essays , i. p. 320). 

That does not, however, prevent him from occasionally making 
use of negative proofs of this kind. On the ground that the name's 
given to the sea by the different Indo-Germanic peoples differ from 

* In English this treatise had been published in the Oxford Essay in 1856. 
Of. Max Muller, Biographies of Words , p. 129, ff. 
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each other, or originally designated a dead stagnant water (Lat. 
mare), acquaintance with the sea is denied to the primeval period, 
and further geographical combinations based thereon. Whitney 
also was of opinion that the country inhabited by the Indo- 
Europeans did not yet extend to the sea-coast. ’A second negative 
conclusion is drawn by Miiller from the fact that the Indo-Europeans 
do not possess a common word for the numeral thousand (cf. also 
Justi, op. cit., p. 315), whereas Th. Benfey opines more cautiously 
that “ of the various permissible, i.e., intelligible, names, none had 
driven out the rest and established itself as the only one v in 
use,” 

As regards the character of the vocabulary employed, Max 
Mhller seems not to consider the agreement of Sanskrit a conditio 
sine qua non of reconstructing the civilisation of the primeval 
period. At least, he too ascribes the plough and the mill to the 
Indo-Europoans. Nor is complete agreement in root and suffix 
required of the civilised terms compared ; thus, acquaintance with 
gold is assigned with the greatest decision to the original period, 
although the formative elements in the series of words in question 
(Sans. Mranya, G. ^vcros, Slav, zlato, Goth, gulp) “ differ widely 
from one another.” Nor does A. Fick regard the agreement of 
Sanskrit as absolutely indispensable in order to incorporate a word 
into his index of the original Indo-Germanic language. Words such 
as those for “hoar” (apra), “fish” (pish), “goat” (plinta), “tree 
with edible fruit ” ( bhaga ), and many others, are assigned to the 
vocabulary of the original language, although all of them are such 
as can only be proved by ^ 0 11 ■ 

So, too, some word-for ■ . 

even only in a single European language^ are admitted into the 
dictionary of the original language if they recur in Sanskrit.* 
Great care, on the other hand, is taken about the agreement of 
words brought together, in their derivative syllables; in this way 
Fick succeeds in establishing the same word with totally different 
suffixes for the original language ; thus the stem vat, from which 
Benfey infers that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted with the 
division of the year, appears in three forms : vat, vatas, vatasara . 
Notwithstanding, the endeavour to recover forms of words which 
did once really exist in the original language, makes Fick’s com- 
parisons a safor basis for researches into the history of culture 
than woro those made by his predecessors and simply directed to 
identifying a root. 

Let us now turn to the civilisation itself of tho ancient Indo- 
Europeans : according to Max Mtillcr they must have lived in the 
profoundost peace for a long time before their dispersion. “ Hence 
it is that not only Latin and Greek, but all Aryan languages, have 


* To this B. Dolbriick, in his criticism of Fick’s work {IC. Z., xviii. p. 73) 
objects : “Particularly must we pronounce against inferring lndo-Germanic 
forms from Grrcco-Hindu- Persian parallels. For liow do wo know that they 
may not belong to a Grwo-Hindu- Persian period, and thus bo about a coimlo 
of thousand years younger than the veal Indo-Germanic period ?” 
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their peaceful words in common; hence it is that all differ so 
strangely in their warlike expression. Thus the domestic animals 
are generally known in England and India hy the same name, 
while the wild beasts have mostly different names even in Greek 
and Latin ” (Select Essays, i. p. 343). According to Whitney, the 
domestic animals that had been tamed were the horse, the ox, the 
sheep, the goat, the pig, and the dog, to which Benfey further adds 
the goose and the duck. 

Agriculture, too, was already pursued, and wheat and barley 
cultivated (Benfey and Whitney) ; further all three inquirers agree 
that the Indo-Europeans even then possessed houses and walled 
strongholds or towns (Sans, puri — G. 7ro\ts). 

On the other hand, they speak with an uncertain voice, on, and 
at different times give different answers to the question, what 
metals were known to the primeval Indo- Germanic period 1 Thus 
Max Muller, in his essay referred to above (1856)^ had spoken of 
iron as a metal known to the Indo-Europeans. In his Lectures on 
the Science of Language (1866 German, 1864 English edition, ii. 
218), on the other hand, he endeavours to provide ample demon- 
stration that iron was still wanting to the Indo-Europeans before 
their dispersion. 

Benfey actually comes to throe different conclusions with 
regard to the equation Sans, dyas, Lat. aes, Goth. aiz. Whereas 
in the Preface, p. viii, he was of the opinion that it “ probably ” 
had the meaning of “bronze,” in his History of Comparative 
Philology he extends its meaning to “ metal generally,” subse- 
quently, “bronze,” “iron.” Finally Chr. Hostmann [Archiv f. 
Anthropologic, ix, p. 192) declares: “Th. Benfey, who reserves 
explanation in detail for another occasion, authorises me to state 
that there is nothing in Sanskrit scholarship nor in linguistic 
research in the domain of the Indo-Germanic languages, incon- 
sistent with the results of my investigations, while as regards the 
knowledge of iron in the primeval Indo-Germanic period, they are 
rather in complotc harmony.” Whitney expresses himself with 
the most caution : “ The use of some metals was certainly known ; 
whether iron was amongst them is open to question.” 

Special attention is devoted by Max Miiller to the family life of 
the ancient Indo-Europeans. He does not indeed lay any weight 
on the mere fact that the names for father, mother, brother, sister, 
daughter, are identical in most Indo-Gennanic languages. The 
high development and elevated morality of the Indo-Germanic 
family he rather soes, as we have noticed that Justi saw, in the 
meaning of the roots from which the Juilo-Germanic family names 
are derived. “ The name of milkmaid, given to the daughter of 
the house, opens before our eyes a little idyll of the poetical and 
pastoral life of the early Aryans. One of the few things by which 
the daughter, before she was married might make herself useful in 
a nomadic household, was the milking of the cattle, and it discloses 
a kind of delicacy and humour even in the rudest state of society,- 
if we imagine a father calling liis daughter his little milkmaid 
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rather than sutd, his begotten, or /Ilia, the suckling” (Selected 
Essays, i. p. 324).* 

A further proof of a well-ordered family life in the primeval 
period is seen by Max Midler in the names which had even then 
been developed for relations springing from marriage, i.e. t relations 
which in English are expressed by the addition of the words 
“ in-law.” Terms such as “ father-in-law ” (Sans, pvdpura, G. 
cKvpoff, Lat. socer ), “ daughter-in-law ” (Sans. snushd'= G. vuos, 
Lat. mirus), <fcc,, are unknown to savages. This is supplemented 
by a remark of Benfey’s (Preface, p. viii), that the monogamy 
of the Indo-Europeans is shown by the equations pdtni = irorvia 
“ mistress,” and pdti = 7r<W “ master.” 

Arts of many kinds are ascribed to the Indo-Europeans by 
Benfey and Whitney: “ They possessed weapons, especially arrows ; 
they painted and made poetry; built waggons and boats with 

oars; they wove and made themselves clothes and 

girdles. Finally, they had divided time into years and months ” 
(Benfey). “The art of weaving was practised; wool and hemp, 
and possibly flax, being the materials employed. The weapons of 
offence and defence were thoso which are usual among primitive 
peoples, the sword, spear, bow, and shield. Boats were manu- 
factured and moved by oars Mead was prepared from 

honey, as a cheering and inebriating drink. The season whose 
name has been most persistent is the winter ” (Whitney, Language 
and the Study of Language , p. 207). 

Whereas, according to Benfey, the Indo-Europeans were ruled by 
kings, whose wives were called “ queens,” and probably therefore 
shared their rank, Whitney finds no traces as yet of the develop- 
ment of a state organisation in the proper sense : “ the people was 
doubtless a congeries of petty tribes, under chiefs and leaders, 
rather than kings, and with institutions of a patriarchal cast. 
Their religion was already sharply defined ; they had several gods 
with established names, definite religious forms and even 
formulae” (Benfey). 

By the aide of the works of the three investigators named, who 
directed their efforts to producing a general picture of Iudo- 
Germanic civilisation, we have now to mention a series of shorter 
essays, the objeot of which was rather to consider single phases of 
the most ancient, civilisation of the Indo-Europeans, 

They treat with espeoial frequency of the Indo-Germanic 
animal kingdom. In the first place, we have to mention two 
papers by 0. Forstemann, on Language and Natural History , K. Z., 
i. pp. 491-505, andiii. pp, 43-62, the latter of which is accompanied 
by botes by A. Kuhn. In these the Indo-Germanic names for 
animals are brought together, according as they are identical in 
all, most, or only single languages, in order to show thereby “ the 


j * The I* ew Sans, duhitdr “daughter” means “milk-maid” (root. 
duh) was first put forward, by J. Grimm, who even compared Lat. mulier: 
ggjjj p nd ioo~ : aN '^ ,n ’ f dm > “ °s- Oeschichte der deutschen 
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possibility of producing a complete Indo-Germanic linguistiohistory.” 
He finds that throughout the whole area of the Indo-Germanic 
languages, i.e., in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic, the names 
for dog, cow, sheep, horse, and pig, hear, wolf, mouse, and otter, 
(cf K, Z., iii. p. 59) agree. The five animals first mentioned 
must, therefore, have been brought into the service of man before 
the separation of the languages. The same subject is discussed in 
several papers by F. Potts in the Beitrdge zur vergleichenden 
‘^-ntributions to the Science of Language ), 

■ . 1 ■ ' . . ■ ■ . less by definite historical results than by 

the fact that he has collected together much valuable material. 
The various sections grouped together under the general title 
Contributions to the History of Culture , treat of The Distinction of 
various hinds of Cattle , Gelding (ii. pp. 195-215), The Cultivation 
of Bees (ii. pp. 265-82) — this includes a discussion on The Improve- 
ment of Fruit-trees (ii. pp. 401-23) — further of Dogs (iii, pp. 289- 
326), Goats (iv. pp. 68-79), Birds (iv. pp. 79-98). A. Bacmeister 
deals with the Indo-Germanic animal kingdom from the side of 
language, in Ausland , in a more popular manner, under the 
following heads: (1) ass; (2) horse ( Ausland , 1866, pp. 924 and 
997) ; (3) ape, lion, camel, elephant; (4) domestic animals ; (5 and 
6) origin of names of animals; (7) dog; wolf, fox (Ausland, 1867, 
pp. 91, 157, 472, 507, 1133). The same subject is discussed by 
Franz Misteli (cf. Bericht iiber die Thdtigkeit der St. Gallichen 
naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft , 1865-66, pp. 139-69, and ib., 
1866-67, pp. 31-59), In his method of proving the acquaintance 
of the Indo-Europeans with certain animals, Misteli models 
himself on A. Pictet. He too moves in the vicious circle which is 
conspicuous in Pictet. Since “ on linguistic grounds ”■ — what, is 
not stated — the home of the Aryans must be placed north of the 
Himalayas, on the boundaries of India and Persia (p. 141), 
therefore, the Indo-Europeans must have been acquainted with 
the tiger, as the habitat of this beast of prey extends to this 
district. It is, however, well known that the tiger cannot pretend 
to a primeval name. The fox also, to say nothing of other animals, 
is assigned in the same way to the primeval Indo-Germanic fauna. 
For this animal too, when we consider his geographical distribution 
and reflect that geese and poultry were known as domestic birds 
to the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion (p. 157), v T e might 
expect a primeval name. But “crafty Master Reynard tricks 
us even in matters of science.” The only trace of the original 
state of things has, according to Misteli, been preserved in 
Lat. vulpes, which he compares with Lat. lupus , G. Avkov, Sans. 
vfkas, to show that fox and wolf received the same name in 
the primeval period, viz,, “robber” (root, vark). After these 
remarks it is unnecessary to say anything else of the collec- 
tion which he gives as the result of his investigation (p. 58). 
According to it the following animals were known to the Indo- 
Europeans : — 

Beasts of Prey . — Tiger, dog, wolf, fox, marten, polecat, and 
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weasel — without satisfactorily distinguishing the two latter — otter, 
bear, hedgehog. 

Rodents. — Squirrel , mouse, hare, beaver. 

/■ ( ,ag, goat, sheep, cow. 

Cloven-footed . — Pig. 

It is interesting to note the side-glances which Misteli casts on 
the fauna of the Swiss lake-dwellings, for purposes of comparison. 
As, however, he ascribes to the primeval Indo-Gormanic period the 
domestication of certain animals, such as the horse, pig, poultry, 
which according to Itiitimoyor’s investigations (Die Fauna dev 
Pfahlbauten) were unknown to the most ancient periods of the 
lake-dwellings, it is not difficult to understand that, in his opinion, 
the Indo-Europeans cannot possibly be compared, as regards civi- 
lisation, with the lake-dwellers of the Stone age. In the same way, 
A. Schleicher (op. cit ., p. 411), assuming that the Indo-Europeans, 
before their dispersion, were acquainted with metals and metal- 
lurgy, ascribes the prehistoric monuments of the European Stone 
age to non-Indo* Germanic peoples. These important questions will 
engage our close attention subsequently. 

An entirely new side of Indo-Germanic civilisation was brought 
into prominenco by It. Westphal in a paper on the comparative 
metrical systems of the Indo-Germanic peoples (Zur Vergleichenden 
Metrik der indog. Volker , K. Z. } ix. pp. 437-58). If, he inquired, 
a hundred different traits in the belief about the gods, in the 
structure of myths and sagas, can be traced back to the primeval 
period of the Indo-Germanic peoples, ought it not also to be possible 
to infer the form with which this most ancient of poetry invested 
its material ? And, in fact, Westphal believes that he has detected 
this ancient form in the agreement of the three iambic versos of 
the Greeks (dimeter, acatalectic, and. catalectic trimeter) with the 
three metres of the Yedas (Anmhtubh and Gdyatri , Jagati , Virdj, 
and Tris/dubh), and further with the rhythmic verse of the ancient 
Persians. This ancient Indo-Germanic poetry was based neither on 
accent nor quantity, but was an affair of syllables purely. It has 
been preserved intact in the metres of the A vesta, and is reflected 
in the Yedic hymns also, so far as the second half of the iambic 
dipodia is quantitive, purely iambic. In Greek .-metre, also, 
this primeval principle of syllable-counting occasionally still 
manifests itself, e.g. y in the license allowed by prosody at the 
beginning of a rhythmical verse (of. p. 440). 

The scheme of the primitive ' Indo-European epic verse may be 
represented in accordance with these investigations, as follows : — 

uh uu u u u uju IT u* 77 U 7T IT IT 

W estphal’s work has proved to be the foundation of a compara- 
tive study of Indo-European metros, which has latoly become of 
importance for understanding the origin of the hexameter, for 
which I may refer to Frederic Allen (Ueber den Ut sprung des 
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homerischen Versmasses, K. Z,, xxiv. p. 556, ff ), and H. Usener 
(Altgriechischer Versban , Bonn, 1887). 

That the Indo-Europeans composed, i.e., possessed metrical songs, 
is, we may remark incidentally, the opinion of all the investigators 
whom we have thus far mentioned. Benfey and Fick endeavoured 
to support it by linguistic arguments, the former basing his 
statement that : “ They (the Indo-Europeans) painted and com- 

posed poetry, especially hymns” obviously on Fields equation, 
Sans, sumnd = G. v/xvos ; the latter appending to his comparison of 
Sans, padd “metrical unit, quarter of a verse,” with Zend padha, 
pad “word, song,” irov<s “metrical foot, unit of verse,” A.S. fit 
“poem, song ” (?) the comment: “The remarkable recurrence in 
four languages of the application of ‘ foot * to a portion of a verse 
shows the existence of metrical composition amongst the Indo- 
Europeans.” 

A still further step was taken by A. Kuhn in a paper in his 
Zeitschrift (xiii. p. 491), for he endeavours to trace whole formulce 
back to the beginning of Indo-European poetry. He distinguishes 
even between two classes of remains from the most ancient poetry, 
first, riddles, things celestial, the creation of the world, &c., and next, 
spells for charming away diseases and evil spirits. As an example 
of the latter, the well-known Merseburg charm for a lame horse : 
BSn zi bena, bluot zi bluoda, 

Lid zi giliden , sdse gelimida sin, 

is compared with a very similar one in the Athar Veda (iv. 12) : 

“ Let marrow join to marrow, and let limb to limb be joined. 

Grow flesh that erst had pined away, and now grow every 
bone also. 

Marrow now unite with marrow, and let hide on hide increase.” 

We have still to mention, in this place, an isolated paper by 
F. C. Pauli on the names given to the parts of the body by the 
Indo-Europeans (Uber die Benennungen der Korperteile bei den 
Indogermanen , Programm, Stettin, 1867, reviewed in K . Z., xvii, 
p. 233). A -comparison of the primeval names ofe^he parts of the 
human body, p. 27, /., shows that the Indo-Europeans possessed a 
fairly thorough anatomical knowledge of their bodies. 

If, before proceeding to a new work, of the very greatest 
importance for linguistic and historical research, we take a brief 
retrospect of our review thus far, we shall observe that all the 
investigators we have mentioned agree in regarding the level of 
Indo-Germanic civilisation as relatively high. 

A people possessing a well-regulated family and national life, 
familiar with cattle-breeding and agriculture, owning nearly all 
the domesticated animals which at the present day are in the 
service of man, experienced in mining, and working the most im- 
portant, if not all, of the metals— -such a people seemed to be the 
fitting representatives of the primeval period of a race which was 
destined to play so important a part in the development of civilisa- 
tion. It was natural that by the side of such a picture, the state 
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of things, which was revealed in the most anoient monuments of 
Europe by the steady growth of anthropological and prehistoric 
research, should stand in glaring and irreconcilable contrast. The 
sole possible explanation seemed to lie in the assumption of a 
double layer of population in Europe, a pre-Indo-Germanic, such 
as might have belonged to the lake-dwellings of Switzerland and 
the kitchen-middens of Denmark, and an Indo-Germanic, which 
appeared on European soil as the apostle of a higher culture. 

The investigators show more difference among themselves in tho 
method of reaching the primeval period of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples by the aid of Comparative Philology, and this is the more 
intelligible because, strictly speaking, none of them had subjected 
it to serious examination from all points of view, linguistic and 
historical. Such an examination ought, indeed, to have been 
suggested by the difference in opinion as to the earliest cleavage 
of the original language ; for it was obvious that a totally different 
linguistic basis for the investigation of the primeval period must 
be given by the assumption that the original people first divided 
into a Hindu-Perso-South-European and a North European division, 
from what would be given by the assumption that it divided into 
an Asiatic and an European half. In the face of this absolutely 
undecided dispute it would have been safest and most cautious 
only to employ such equations for the civilisation of the primeval 
period as were safely established by the agreement of the Hindu- 
Persian, North, and South European branches. Yet Schleicher 
and Forstemann alone carried out this idea. An equally careful 
examination would have had to be made of the formal elements of 
the comparative vocabulary. A. Kuhn had indeed insisted that 
identity of root was by no means enough to establish the primeval 
existence of the concept residing in the series of words, and that 
agreement in the suffix was quite as necessary as agreement in 
root. Yet investigators like Pictet, Justi, Max Miiller, and others 
paid scarcely any attention to this requisite, and consequently 
Fick's book, in spite of its great defeots, may be so far termed an 
advance, that it endeavours to class together those words in the 
Indo-European languages which agree in root and in formative 
syllables, and to offer them to the historian of culture as a foundation. 

On the other hand, agreement prevailed, in theory at least, 
with regard to the fundamental principle that concepts which 
could not be traced etymologically within the circle of the Indo- 
Germanic languages, were not to be employed for drawing negative 
conclusions about the primeval period, although in practice such 
conclusions were not unfrequently drawn. 

The last thing that investigators, so far, had troubled themselves 
about was to establish the original meaning of a series of etymo- 
logically-related words : in most cases they were quite content to 
transfer the meaning, which the equation had in historical times, 
to the primeval period without more ado. As Sans. puri~G. 
71-0X19 meant “ town,” the Indo-Europeans must • have lived in 
towns ; as Sans, dgva, G. two?, &c., were employed of the domesti- 
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cated animal, the horse muBt have been used as a domesticated 
animal in the primeval period, and so on. 

The merit of detecting and attacking this, the weakest, side 
of linguistic palaeontology is due to a remarkable work, which 
imparted a new direction in every respect to research based on 
language and history : V, Hehn’s Cultivated Plants and Domestic 
Animals in their migration from Asia to Greece and Italy , and the 
rest of Europe^ Sketches from History md Language (Qultwrpjlanzen 
und Haustiere in ihren Tiber gang von Asien nach Griechenland und 
Italien sowie in das ubrige Ewropa, Historisch-linguistische Skizzen, 
1st ed,, Berlin, 1870; 2nd ed., 1874; 3rd ed., 1877, from which we 
mostly quote; 4th ed., 1883; 5th ed., 1887). 

Y. Hehn’s main object, as the title of the book indicates, was 
not to reconstruct prehistoric periods of civilisation, but to show 
how a considerable number of the most important cultivated plants 
and domestic animals migrated, some of them under the full light 
of history, from the civilised area of the Orient to the peoples of 
Europe, who were still plunged in the night of barbarism ; to act 
wherever they come as the most powerful of levers for the 
production of a higher civilisation. “What is Europe but the 
stock, barren in itself, on which everything had to be grafted from 
the Orient, and so brought to perfection.” These- words of 
Schelling are the motto of the book, and its real object is to prove 
their truth. Only, as the author is performing his task, in the 
most brilliant manner, by a combined knowledge of history, 
language, and natural history, perfectly astounding in its wealth, 
he cannot escape asking himself : What was the culture of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples like before they came in contact with the 
culture of the Orient ? what was their civilisation at the time when 
they first penetrated into the wildernesses of Europe ? what when 
they were still living with their eastern brothers in Asia? Those 
passages of' the book which are devoted to answering these 
questions will claim our special attention. 

Y. Hehn does not base his views about the primeval period of 
the Indo-Europeans mainly on philological combinations : his work 
is styled Sketches from History and Language, not from language 
and history. But every indication of a less sunny prehistoric 
period which penetrates through the brilliant veil of classical 
antiquity is eagerly collected and brought into comparison with 
the scattered notices which have been transmitted by Greek and 
Latin authors, both of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, about the 
manners and customs of non-classical Europe, above all about the 
northern Indo-Germanic tribes, the Celts, Teutons, and Slavs. 

It is but seldom that he uses language as his starting-point ; he 
employs it, provided only it is adapted for the purpose, to explain, 
amplify, and strengthen his picture. Philology and the science of 
language are here combined in a magnificent manner. It is on a 
foundation of this kind that Y. Hehn unrolls a picture of the 
primeval period, which certainly differs from that of investigators 
whom we may term mere comparative philologists, as does the 
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darkness of night from the light of day. Hehn is well aware of 
this contrast, no r is there wanting a sharp polemic against the 
method usual up to that time of employing Comparative Philology 
for inferences about the history of culture. There are, if I am not 
mistaken, two charges particularly which he brings against it. 

“ He,” says V. Hehn, p. 488 of the 3rd edition, “ who puts 
new civilised ideas into old words, will certainly re-discover our 
modem life without difficulty in the period of the earliest begin- 
nings.” We have already seen that all the earlier students of 
language had unsuspiciously ascribed the domestication of the 
horse, for instance, to the primeval period, because the equation 
of the Sans, dgva and its cognates left nothing to be desired from 
the point of view of language. V. Hehn pronounces a very 
different judgment on the value of this piece of evidence : the 
equation quoted proves to him nothing but that the Indo-Europeans 
before their separation possessed a word akva and applied it to the 
horse (“the swift,” root, ak). The domestication of the animal is 
not even hinted at in language, and should the history of culture 
succeed in proving that it was not until a relatively late period 
that the domesticated animal appeared among the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, the certain inference would he that the equation akva, 

&c., can only have been applied to the wild horse in the primeval 
Indo-Germanic period. Let us listen to V. Hehn’s own words 
about another animal which is usually thought to have certainly 
accompanied the migrations of the Indo-Europeans, that is, the 
goat: “The Greek a?£ alyds ‘goat' recurs in Sanskrit and in 
Lithuanian, and therefore goes back to a time antecedent to the 
separation of the peoples. It is not, therefore, a necessary uncon- 
ditional consequence that the primeval people possessed the goat 
as a domestic animal ; the name may have been given to any 
hounding beast of chase, and subsequently have been transferred 
to the domestic goat, when it became know — a possibility which ' 

in similar oases should more often be borne in mind by those who, 
on the strength of the presence ftf common words, draw inferences 
about the state of culture pf) j the primitive people with such 
certainty” (p. 516). In thaf’^sitie way doubt is cast upon the 
linguistic arguments fdr tile agriculture of the Indo-Europeans. | 

“ That they (the Indo-Europeans of Greece and Italy) cultivated 
the soil, and subsisted on the fruits of Demeter, before they settled 
in their respective countries, in the Greeco-Italian period, nay ! t 

even- in the heart of Asia, is an assertion often made with more or 
less confidence, the proofs of which are for the most part scarcely 
valid. Greek £«d, spelt, £«t Swpo? apovpa, the grain-giving soil, 

Lithuanian jawas, corn, pi. jawai, gram in general, as long as it is 
on the stalk, jawtina, stubble, is indeed a correct equation, but it \ 

only shows that at the time when the Greeks and Lithuanians j 

were still undivided, the name was given to some variety of grass, * 

having perhaps edible ears (cf, Th. Mommsen above, p. 16). | 

The same is the case with KpiOrj, Lat. hordeum , O.H.G. gersta; the 1 

language of a nation whose occupation consisted in pasturing k 
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animals must have been peculiarly rich in names of plants and 
grasses,” &c. (cf. p. 58 seq.), ’Aypos, too, and its cognates originally 
only meant “field.” Almost against his personal view, which is 
the opposite (cf. p. 487), Hehn, “ in a subject which,” as it seems, 
“allows at the- most only of hesitating conjectures,” admits a kind 
of half-nomad agriculture, on account of the kinship of G. (typos, 
Xat. arare, &c., which, however, owing to the variation of the 
Sanskrit, proves nothing as to the primeval period ; but the hated 
occupation was again given up by the Graeco-Italians, when the 
new instinct to migrate began to work. The plants cultivated 
may have been the millet, bean, and rape (c/. p. 59). 

From the same point of view Y. Hehn utters a warning against 
foisting modem meanings into old verbal roots, which, agreeing as 
they do in different Indo-European peoples, seem to prove that 
certain arts were practised in the primeval period. 

“As for weaving,” he says, p. 497, “there seem to be pieces of 
linguistio evidenoe which point to the practice of this art before the 
dispersion of the peoples and before their migrations. If we did 
but know for certain that these words were applied in the primeval 
period, not to ingenious modes of twisting, plaiting, and sewing, but 
to spinning the thread on the spindle and to weaving, in the proper 
sense of the word, on the loom ! He who ascribes a knowledge of , 
weaving to the* original people should not forget that, from- its rude 
beginnings to its perfection in historical times, this art has gone 
through many stages. How ready the imagination of the com- 
parative philologist is to picture a modem loom and flying shuttle,” 
<fco. (cf. also Th. Mommsen, History of Home, p. 17). The second 
point whioh distinguishes Y. Hehn from earlier linguistics palaeonto- 
logists lies in the greater extension that he gives to the cpnception 
of loan-words, We are not here referring to the fact that V. Hehn, 
in cases where the phonetic form, as for instance, in the case of the 
G. olvos (cf. p. 68) and G. xpvo-o $ (cf. p. 498), <kc., does not point - 
decidedly either to original connection or to borrowing, is usually 
glad to decide in favour of the latter, on the strength of general 
considerations drawn from the history of culture. What is new, 
though it had been previously indicated by Kuhn (cf. above, p. 21) 
and Schleicher (cf. above, p. 23), is the idea that the agreement of 
certain terms of civilisation which are confined to the European 
languages, and therefore hitherto had been explained by a reference 
to a European primeval period and to an original European language, 
might also be conceived to be due -to the fact that, when the 
European peoples were differentiated locally and geographically, a 
root with a general meaning was specialised by one people and then 
spread by borrowing from one people to another. Y. Hehn ex- 
presses this idea as follows (p. 487) : “ We must reflect that in those 
early periods languages had not yet moved far apart from one 
another, and that if an art, tool, <fcc., was borrowed from a neighbour- 
ing people, the name which they, had given it could easily and 
readily be transposed into the dialect of the borrowing people. If, 
for instance, one verb, molere f with the' meaning of grinding, break- 

o 
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ing in pieces, and another, severe, with the meaning of scattering, 
existed in all the languages of these hitherto pastoral peoples, and 
if one of them gradually learned from another the art of sowing 
and milling, it must, out of all the various stems of similar general 
meaning, in order to express the new process, have specialised the 
very one that had been used by its instructors. Similarity of ex- 
pressions therefore only proves that, for instance, the knowledge of 
the plough spread within the limits of the Indo-Germanic family in 
Europe from one member to another, and that one member did not 
obtain it, say, from the south-east, from Asia, by the agency of the 
Semites from Egypt ; another from the south-west, from the Iberi, 
on the Pyrenees and the Rhone ; a third from a third unknown, 
original people,” &c. Let us now endeavour, in contrast to the 
pictures of Indo-Germanic civilisation with which we have previously 
made acquaintance, to sketch the primeval period as V. Hehn coii- 
oeives it. We must premise that he does not distinguish definite 
prehistoric periods, but in his delineations has in view mainly the 
great “ Aryan migration.” 

The Indo-Europeans of that period are a wandering pastoral 
people, whose migration into Europe may he compared somewhat 
to the military immigration of the Semitic shepherds into Palestine. 

Their herds may have consisted of cattle, sheep, and pigs ; they 
still lacked the horse (to the history of which a special section has 
been devoted since the second edition), ass, mule, goat, poultry of 
all kinds, cat. The tribe of domestic animals is scanty. Wool is 
pulled from the sheep and pressed, by stamping, not woven, into 
felt cloths and covers ; on the other hand the women understood 
how to plait mats and web-like stuffs, nets for fishing and hunting, 
out of the bark of trees, especially of the lime-tree, and out of the 
stalk-filaments of many plants, especially of the nettle family ; as 
also to stitch together the raw hides of wild and domestic animals 
by means of stone or wooden needles. 

The ways and habits of agriculture , which did not begin until 
the end of the migrations, were not wholly unknown. The cultiva- 
tion of fruit-trees belongs to a still later period. 

The food of the primeval' period consisted of meat and milk, the 
latter of which was not yet worked into cheese and butter (p. 138). 
Mead, a drink made from honey, which was obtained from the wild 
bees of the huge forests, is the oldest intoxicating drink known to 
the Indo-Europeans who migrated into Europe (p. .136), Beer and 
wine aro unknown. Salt was not found in the original Asiatic 
home, but the tribes that came to Europe made acquaintance with 
it simultaneously (cf. V. Hehn, Das Salz, eine culturkistorische 
Studze, Berlin, 1873, pp. 16 and 22). 

Human habitations , in winter, consisted of holes in the ground 
artificially excavated and covered with a roof of turf or manure j 
in summer, of the waggon itself or, in forest regions, of slight tent- 
like huts made of wood or wicker-work. The further south a tribe 
was, the easier it was to winter the cattle, which in the north only 
found food under the snow with difficulty during the rough winter 
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months, and when circumstances were unfavourable must have 
perished accordingly — for making sheds for cattle and storing 
dried grass for the winter are arts of later origin, which were only 
discovered as a result of the development of agriculture. 

The only metal known to the immigrating shepherds was copper 
(p. 500), and that they did not know how to manufacture into 
tools, <fco. The Indo-Germanic primeval period belongs rather to 
the stone age. Tor bows wood was furnished by the yew, for the 
shaft of the spear by the ash, and also by the elder and the privet, 
shields were made of a withy-work of willows ; the trees of the 
primeval forest, of gigantic girth, were hollowed out by means of 
fire and the stone-axe into huge boats. The property of the 
wanderers, their milking-vessels, hides, <fcc., was conveyed on 
waggons, a machine invented early, which consisted entirely of 
wood, and in which wooden pegs took the place of the iron nails 
used afterwards. 

Sinister features are to be discerned in the family-life of the 
primeval period. The old men, when useless for fighting, either 
go voluntarily to death or are violently slain ; so too the incur- 
ably sick. The ohieftain is followed to his grave by his thralls, 
wives, horses, which were in later times bred in half-wild herds (pp. 
19 and 26, /.), and dogs ; wives were either bought or stolen ; the 
new-born child was either taken up by the father or rejected and 
exposed. The family bond and the authority of , the patriarch, 
with the increase of population, expand into the tribe which, at 
first narrow, eventually becomes more comprehensive ; but it is 
not until the half nomad tiller of the soil has become a settled 
cultivator of trees that the idea of property in its full sense is 
developed, that disputes as to rights and property arise between 
neighbours, that political order is established (p. 105). 

The frame of mind of a cattle-butchering, shepherd people is 
ruthless and bloody, full of superstition and under the influence 
of sorcery. The powers of nature have not yet become personal 
or assumed human form; the name god still means sky. The 
first attempt at abstraction is seen in the formation of the decimal 
system, which however, still lacks the conception of thousand. 
For the rest, the language forms a relatively intact, highly 
evolved organism, ruled from within by living laws, and is even 
now, thousands of years later, the marvel and the joy of the 
grammarian, and such as only grows and develops in the dark- 
ness of a sheltered spirit and consciousness whose operations are 
immediate. 

The attitude of marked opposition, taken up by Hehn’s book 
to the views previously put forward by Comparative Philologists 
about the original Indo-Germanic period, was not made enough of, 
as regards its importance for the further development of linguistic 
palaeontology, by the critics, who confined themselves mainly to 
noticing and almost unanimously recognising the solution of the 
problem set forth in the title of the work. Except G. Curtius, 
who blames, in the Lilerarischea Centmlblatt, 1870, p. 553, Hehn's 
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apparently frequent neglect of Sanskrit, as for instance when 
talking of hemp (Sans, gand), salt (Sans, sard, cf, below, p. 40), 
weaving (root std, c rrrjpaov, terras, <fcc.) * and ib., 1874, p. 1751, does 
not feel convinced by the author’s mode of proving “ that the 
horse did not yet accompany our forefathers on their great travels 
through the world ” — the only persons who give their full atten- 
tion to the aspect of Hehn’s investigations described by us, are 
G. Gerland in the Jenaer Litter aturzeitung, 1875, 641, and W. 
Tomaschek, Z. 6*. G., 1875, p. 520, /. And even they have objec- 
tions to urge. The former thinks that “ the author is generally 
not quite just to the Indo-Europeans,” and pushes too far the 
undoubtedly correct idea that much which now seems general pro- 
perty is really only borrowed ; and that what so easily happens 
to students of language who undertake ethnological investigations, 
happens occasionally to him (Hehn): they attach the most 
weighty and wide-reaching ethnological conclusions to the thin 
thread of a single series of wordB, which is by no means able to 
bear the weight of such an inference.* Wlmt characterises 
Tomaschek’s very detailed review, on the other hand, is the 
attempt to connect large portions of the Indo-European vocabulary 
of words important for the history of culture not, as Hehn does by 
preference, with the Semitic languages, but rather with the tongues 
of northern peoples, Finus, Ugrians, and Tatars. Thus language 
is made to bear witness “to primeval contact and mutual 
exchange of civilisation between northern and Indo-European 
tribes” (p. 532). 

Elsewhere Hehn’s work seems to have exercised no influence on 
subsequent works on linguistic palaeontology. This can indeed 
hardly be wondered at in the case of a book which appeared 
almost simultaneously with the first edition of Hehn’s work — ‘ 
J. G. Cuno’s Researches ■ in the Department of Ancient Ethnology 
(Forschungen im Gebiete der alten Volkerhunde , Teil, i., 1871), and 
in which, pp. 22-27, the question is discussed whether the original 
Indo-Europeans practised agriculture. Cuno answers this question 
in the affirmative very confidently. 

More remarkable is it that several years after Hehn’s decided 
attack on the whole method of linguistic palaeontology, a work 
could appear in which the old theme is treated in the old way, 
without even devoting a word to Hehn’s ideas. This work is a 
book that appeared in 1873 — Fick’s The Former Linguistic Unity 
of the European Members of the Indo-Germanic Family ( Die 
ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indo-Germanen Eurogms), in which 

* An example of this may, perhaps, he afforded by the chronological 
conclusions which Hehn (p. 289) draws, from the northern names of the 
domestic fowl, about the appearance of this bird in northern Europe. 

Thus, for instance, he infers from the Finnic word for hen, Jcana, which is 
borrowed from the Teutonic (Goth, hana, O.N. Tumi, O.D, hano), that the 
German sound-shifting had not begun when it was borrowed. As, however, 
Finnic, owing to its poverty in consonants, represents the Teutonic spirants 
/ by p ( pello : field), th by t (tarvd : A.S. thearf), everything seems to indicate 
that the k in kana is also but a makeshift. * 
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.on pp. 266-385, a tolerably detailed picture is given of the primeval 
civilisation. Fiok overflows with righteous 'indignation against 
those who would sully the brilliance of the primeval Indo-Germanic 
period. “ Such attempts,” he says, on p. 268, without explaining 
who or what attempts are meant, “to throw as much dirt as 
possible upon the originea of manj are haunted by the Darwinian 
father of apes and men, a phantom which philosophising zoologists 
may find useful, but which must be banished from researches into 
the antiquities of Indo-Germanic man, because here everything is 
seen to be penetrated with good sense and sound morality.” This 
good sense’ and sound morality the author succeeds, by the 
exercise of an incomparable boldness of imagination, in discovering 
in the vocabulary of the primeval period. “ Father and mother,” 
he says, on p. 267, “ recognise in the son and daughter the future 
father and master and the future mother and mistress of the 
house, and accordingly sunu and dhugtar testify to the respect and 
reverence with which children were regarded and treated by 
parents. Further, a good omen is oonveyed in the words, viz., 
that son and daughter will attain to the position of father and 
mother, and not be snatched away by a premature death.” And 
why all this ? — “ Because sunu and dhugtar at any rate according 
to Fiok, “mean ‘he who begets’ and ‘she who suckles.’” An 
equally profound significance is conveyed in the word for grandson : 
“ It implies that the grandson was as near and dear to the grand- 
parents as the son, that they transferred all the paternal and 
maternal love, which they had shown to the son, to the grandson, 
the rejuvenated son ” (p. 27 6). And why 1 “ Because napdt, naptar 
originally meant not only grandson but also son, descendant 
generally.” On the other hand, Fick’s book contains a careful 
collection of those words important for the history of culture 
which are confined to the European languages, and has thereby, 
as we shall, see further on, rendered a service to primeval Indo- 
European history which is not to be undervalued. 

We must remark here, however, that Fick, differing from his 
Dictionary of the Fundamental Indo-G . Language ( Worterbuch der 
Indog . Grundsprache), both in the work we are discussing, and in 
his Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-G. Languages ( Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der Indog. Sprachen , 2nd edition, 1870-71 ; 3rd, 1874), 
only allows, aB valid for the primeval period, such equations as 
can be established by the agreement of at least one European 
and one Asiatic language. 

There is much interest in making acquaintance with Th. 
Benfey’s more recent views on comparative philology and primeval 
history. Unfortunately, they can only be put together from three 
small works by this scholar, a review in the Gottinger Gelehrten 
Anzeigen ) 1875, p. 208, /. (of a paper, Der Ilopfen , seine Herhunft 
und | JBenennung, zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung, 1874 ; cf. 
Litterarisches Centralblatt, 1875, No. 12), and two articles in the 

Supplement to t 1- ■” £~‘*ung t 1875; which are entitled, 

Masiei'iaesser in /• r" ■ ■■ ■ ■ licit. (The Razor in I ado- 
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Germanic Times , No. 96), and Die Indo-Germanen hatten schon vor 
Hirer Trennung sowohl Salz ah Ackerbau ( Salt as well as Agriculture 
biown to the Indo-Europeans before their Dispersion ), No. 208. In 
the first place the paper on the razor in Indo-Germanic times is 
interesting because of its remarks on method. The occasion of 
this paper was a lecture delivered in Borne by W. Helbig on A 
Primitive . Kind of Razor (a summary is to be found in the 
Allgemeinen Zeitung , 1874, SuppL, No. 352, and the lecture 
itself in Im Reuen Reich , 1875, p. 14,'/.),' in which, amongst other 
things, the fact that in the necropolis of Alba Longa, from which 
we may derive “an idea of’ the Indo-Germanic condition of the 
Prisci Latinif razors are not to be found, is used to show that 
they cannot have formed part of the stock of culture which 
belonged to the Indo-Germanic races before their dispersion. 
Now, as it was Benfey, who previously, on the strength of Fick’s 
equation, Sans. Icshurd — £vpov, had ascribed the razor to the Indo- 
Europeans, it was incumbent on him to undertake its defence 
against attacks, as a primitive instrument for beautifying the 
person. The mere fact that a word agrees, both in form and 
meaning, in several Indo-Germanic languages does not incline 
Benfey to therefore assign it without more ado to the primeval 
period. He only claims a presumption in favour of its 
originality; but there are three possibilities, from the purely 
linguistic point of view, which may show this presumption 
to be erroneous or doubtful: first, if it can be shown that one 
language haB borrowed the word from another ; secondly, if both 
have borrowed it from a third ; and finally, it may be proved doubt- 
ful, if it can be shown that the words may have been formed 
independently after the dispersion. This last possibility affects 
all words “formed on the one hand from bases and formative 
elements which, in the languages in question, have retained after 
the dispersion so much vitality as to be capable of uniting ; and, 
on the other, which have preserved the etymological significance of 
such a union, or at least have not essentially departed from it.” As 
an example of such a case, Benfey quotes the equation of G. ripxf/ 1 ? 
(from riprr-rC) and Sans, tfpti, which cannot be regarded as 
necessarily inherited from prehistoric Indo-Germanic times, 
because both the original verbal root, . tarp, and the suffix -ti, for 
making abstract nouns, have retained their vitality both in Greek 
and in Sanskrit (ripvM, trpn&mi). None of these three possibilities 
affects the equation, Sans. Icshurd — G. £vpov ; for as regards 
the third, which alone comes into consideration here, the verbal 
root ksu , on which the equation is based, is only preserved in 
the G. £cco (£eF-w), and the suffix -ra (- po ) retains its vitality in 
neither language. 

But Benfey supposes another objection. “If we consider the 
length of time which elapsed between the separation of the Greek 
and Sanskrit peoples from the parent stem, the possibility is by 
no means excluded that even after the separation, the counter- 
part of the verb £v may have survived in Sanskrit or its immediate 
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predecessor, Hindu-Persian, and that both in Greek and in Sanskrit 
the suffix -ra may have for some time preserved its categorical mean- 
ing, and that in this period the two words may have been formed 
independently.” But Benfey meets this objection by the absolute 
identity in meaning of the two words; for “the meaning ‘razor,’ 
or perhaps originally only ‘ instrument for cutting the beard,’ is so 
far removed from the categorical or etymological meaning ‘smooth’ 
(£*o, ‘smoothe’), that it would be a most wonderful and inexplicable 
accident in the two languages quite independently developed the 
one from the other."*' 

But in spite of the arguments which speak for the acquaintance 
of the Indo-Europeans with the razor, Benfey is by no means 
inclined to “ regard the linguistic point , of view as the only one 
from which questions of this kind can be finally decided.” Nay ! 
as against his linguistic proofs, he would regard it as possible 
that by some chance, e.g,, “ by means of historical documents, it 
might be irrefragably proved that the Indo-Europeans before their 
dispersion possessed no instrument for shaving the beard.” But 
what, his argument proceeds, are we to make of the fact that in 
the excavations at Alba Longa no razors are found 1 Are these 
remains of old Italian civilisation not separated from the distant 
primeval Indo-Germanic period by a period “long enough for 
Indo-Germanio culture to have suffered many losses, and by the 
creation of a new culture to have received so many additions, that 
these remains may represent anything but the condition of the 
Indo-Europeans in the time of their unity ? * “ And would it be 

impossible that the forefathers of the Prisd Latins on their long 
journey from the original Indo-Germanio abode to their new home, 
a journey which certainly lasted a long time, and muBt have 
involved great suffering, need, and privation, may have lost both 
the taste and the art of removing the beard, and therefore the 
instrument also ? ” 

Here we have come to one of Benfey’s fundamental propositions, 
which id of the most sinister import for the further development 
of linguistic palaeontology. As his writings show, he has oarefully 
followed the attacks which V. Hehn, relying on the low state of 
civilisation in which history shows many of the Indo-Germanio 
peoples * to have been, directs against the assumption of a rela- 
tively highly civilised primeval period maintained by Benfey and 
others ; and Benfey tries to parry them by putting forward the 
following proposition The teaching of history as to the his- 
torical beginnings of the individual peoples cannot be regarded 
as furnishing any criterion for the primeval period, which is 
separated from them by hundreds, if not by thousands of years, 
t.e., by a space of time, within which things may have been 

* Helbig in his reply to Benfey’s paper ( Allgemeir# ZHtyng, 1876, 
Suppl. 117) suggests, as against this argument, the possibility that the word 
originally was used of a sharp instrument used for scraping— perhaps the 
primitive tool with which hair was removed from hides — and was only later 
transferred to the cognate idea of razor. 
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completely revolutionised by, the loss of ancient and the acquisi- 
tion of new elements of civilisation. The possibility of the loss of 
ancient elements is especially insisted upon. “He who thinks,” 
he says in the Gottingen Gelehrter Anzeigen , 1875, p. 210, “that 
the assumption of this comparatively high civilisation for the 
primeval period is opposed by the fact that at the beginning of 
history we find them (the Indo-Europeans), especially the north 
European branch, in a condition, relatively, anything but advanced, 
should reflect through what inhospitable lands they may have had 
to travel after their separation, and what struggles they may have 
had to go through before they took to themselves new and 
permanent abodes. That they must thus have lost many of the 
elements of civilisation which they carried with them, may be 
conjectured a priori; of many of these losses their languages give 
us reliable evidence.” As examples of such a decline from a once 
higher level of civilisation, Benfey produces two cases. As a 
comparison of the Greek with the Sanskrit sa-hdsra shows 
(sa in the Sanskrit word means “together,” and corresponds to 
the Greek i in l-icarov = centum), the concept “ thousand ” had been 
developed by the original people. Those Indo-Germanic peoples, 
however, which lost the word used to express that idea, had 
“ After their separation fallen into a condition in which they never, 
or so rarely, had occasion to make use of this numeral, that the 
ancient word entirely perished from memory ” (cf. Benfey’s earlier 
opinion on this point, p. 23, supra). Again, gold and silver, in 
Benfey's opinion, were known to the original people. The former 
was called gharta , the latter arg-anta or arg-ura. But from the 
fact that only the Greeks and Italians have preserved the word for 
silver (dpyvpos, argentum), the Teutons and Slavs alone that for 
gold, (guty-zlato), the only inference that can be drawn is that on 
their wanderings, the former came across silver but not across 
gold, while the latter, on the contrary, came across gold but not 
across silver. “ Thus they lost the memory of the ancient names, 
and were compelled^ when the former again became more familiar 
with gold, the latter with silver, to fashion fresh names in the 
place of those which they had forgotten, just as happened to the 
Homans and others in the case of the designation of the numeral 
‘ thousand. 5 ” 

Amongst Benfey’s other views about the original stock of culture, 
special attention must be paid to his assertion that the condiment 
salt waB known to the Indo-Europeans, an opinion also shared by 
Miiller and Schleicher, inasmuch as it shows how unsafe even the 
most distinguished scholars may sometimes prove, as regards the 
linguistic basis for an important proposition in the history of 
culture. As we have already seen, V. Hehn had denied that the 
Indo-Europeans were acquainted with salt, because the European 
name for it is not echoed in the Asiatic languages. Like Curtius 
(cf. above, p. 36), Benfey, in the paper already mentioned on salt 
(Supplement to Allg. Zeitung, No. 208), finds fault with Hehn, and 
points to the Sanskrit sard, which he was the first to associate with 
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the European words (Griech. Wnrtellexicon , i. p. 59), and which is 
guaranteed by the St Petersburg dictionary, at any rate in the 
adjectival sense of “salty,” But now Otto Bohtlingk, actually 
.one of the two editors of this work, which is fundamental for 
Sanskrit etymology, states in a communication to the Jenaer 
L itteraturzeitung (1875, No. 643), that he regards this word as 
absolutely unfitted to be made the foundation for inferences so 
important to the history of culture, because in the meaning 
given it can only be traced in the twelfth century lexicographer 
Hetnacandra, whom we have already mentioned (cf. above, 
p. 19). 

Finally, the statement that the Indo-Europeans quite certainly 
practised agriculture before their dispersion, is based by Benfey 
practically on the identity in meaning and form of Sans, urvdrd 
and G. apovpa “ cornland ” (Lat. arvum). The root ar, from which 
these words proceed, designated before the dispersion a process by 
which the soil was brought into order. But this does not necessarily 
prove that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted with the plough, 
the place of which might be supplied by the hand or the branch of 
a tree, &o. Then when, after the dispersion, better methods of 
agriculture became known, they were expressed in the European 
languages by a verb ar-aja (Lat. arare , G. dpow, Goth, arjan), 
derived from the root already mentioned, and in the Asiatic 
languages by a totally different root, karsh, which originally meant 
to draw (“draw furrows”). 

In demonstrations of this kind Comparative Philologists’ interest 
in prehistoric questions, and, indeed,, in the history of culture 
generally, appeared for a considerable time likely to die away. The 
nearer the seventies drew to a close, the more entirely all available 
forces in the field of Comparative Grammar were drawn off by the 
struggle kindled in Germany particularly, by the discussion of 
novel questions, which though far-reaching, in the first instance, 
merely affected grammar. The increase of interest in the form of 
language naturally threw interest in the content of language into 
the background. Further, the results which gradually began to 
appear from this conflict of opinions, the assumption of a more 
primitive character in the diversified vowel-system of Europe, as 
compared with the more uniform one of the Hindu-Persian 
languages, the continual increase in the number of adherents to 
the postulate that vocal laws know no exceptions, the discovery of 
fresh fundamental sounds in the original tongue, for instance the 
two K-series or the syllabic nasals and liquids, the establishment 
of the law of “ ablaut ” or gradation even in non-Teutonic languages, 
and other things, forced etymology, the base of all linguistic 
palaeontology into fresh paths. The dictionaries by Pott and 
Benfey, indeed even those by Fick and G. Curtius ( Principles of 
Greek Etymology ), began to get antiquated with great rapidity. 
Here, as elsewhere, however, the work of destruction proceeded more 
rapidly than that of construction, and even at the present day in 
the case of almost every Tndo-European language, we lack trust- 
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worthy summaries of the etymological knowledge which can be 
regarded as certain according to modern views. 

In the year 1883, the present author in the first edition of this 
work began by turning once more to that study of primitive 
culture based on philology which had been lying fallow. On the 
one hand, he undertook to dig deeper as regarded the method of 
this department of knowledge ; on the other, to call marked 
attention to the history of the metals amongst the Indo-Europeans, 
and so obtain a sketch of their primitive civilisation. In the 
year 1886, in the next place the author presented one aspect of the 
history of Indo-European culture, “The Origins of Trade and 
Commerce in Europe,” in the first part of his For&chungen zur 
Uandelsgeschichte und Warmhunde .* 

Finally,' a vocabulary of those words which he regards as Indo- 
European, and as of importance for the history of culture, has 
been put together by Max Muller in his Biographies of Words 
(The Earliest Aryan Civilisation, pp. 12§-198), London, 1888. 

It is readily intelligible that the idea which had been developed 
within Indo-Germanic limits, of penetrating to the primeval period 
of related groups of peoples by means of Comparative Philology, 
was bound to be applied to the domain of other families 
of language, if only they could be shown to possess genea- 
logical unity. The Semitic languages particularly must have 
appeared a priori especially adapted for historico-linguistio 
research. The area of distribution of the Semitic peoples is 
geographically more limited and more uniform than that of the 
Indo-Europeans. Further, the Semitic languages, confined within 
the limits of their strict triliteralism, have been less exposed to 
violent changes of form and meaning. Primitive records such as 
the Assyrian ouneiform inscriptions and the Bible, carry us back 
to the first historical beginnings of the Semitio race. Nevertheless, 
it was not until the year 1875 that an attempt was made, in a 
brilliant paper by A. v. Kremer, on Semitio culture-loans in the 
animal and vegetable kingdomf (Semitische Gulturentlehnungen 
am den Pflanzen und Tierreiche , Ausland , 1875, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5), 
to reconstruct the primeval Semitic period by means of language. 
What Hehn had done fof the Indo-Europeans, Kremer tries to do 
for the Semitic peoples : he endeavours to trace their evolution 
from the original home, which he supposes to have been in central 
Asia, to the Arabian peninsula, the southernmost point in Asia of 
the area occupied by the Semites, and thus to draw a decided 
lino between those cultivated plants and domestioated animals 
which were national and those which were imported from abroad. 
The treatise begins with a proof that the Semites were acquainted 
with the camel, but not with the palm or the ostrioh, before their 
dialects had been formed. The conclusions which Kremer draws 

* A tolerably complete collection of critical reviews of these two books is 
to be found in B'wrsians Jahresbericht (lvi. 199, jf.). 

f Published also as a separate treatise at Stuttgart, 1875 ; reviewed by 
G. Weil in the Jenaer Litteraturzcitung, 1876, p. 870, /. 
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from these facts, as to the geographical situation of the original 
Semitic people, will demand our attention elsewhere. 

Kremer then proceeds to determine the extent of the most 
ancient Semitic civilisation: “The provision, the viaticum, with 
which the original Semites started from their home, was but 
scanty. The most precious of domestic animals, the camel, they 
brought with them, and it was thanks to the endurance of this 
beast of burden alone that they succeeded in crossing such 
extensive and inhospitable stretches of country. The patient ass, 
too, even then submitted his elastic back to the burden, for his 
name is the same in all Semitic dialects (Arab, himdrun, Hebr. 
Mmdr) } and means “the red,” The original Semite was accom- 
panied not only by the ass but by that trusty comrade and 
faithful help to shepherd and hunter, the dog. Goats and sheep 
were not unknown to him ; but there was a complete absence of 
domestic birds, ducks, hens, geese ; and the cat had not yet 
become habituated to domestic life. Amongst the animals which 
were absolutely unknown to the Semites, before the rise of dialects, 
are “especially the stork, pelican, buffalo, and monkey.” Of 
cultivated plants the Semites, before the rise of dialects, knew 
barley, wheat, lentils, beans, onions, and leeks; though Kremer 
doubts whether the oldest tribes who roved “as nomads and 
hunters,” undei’stood how to cultivate them as early as the 
primeval period. Their cultivation is rather to be placed not 
earlier than the immigration of the Semites into the Mesopotamian 
plain. This, the low-ground of Babylon and Mesopotamia, was, 
according to Kremer, the first and oldest Semitic centre of civilisa- 
tion, and dates from a time when the dialects of the Semitic 
peoples had not yet been differentiated. Here were evolved all 
or most of the terms common to the Semitic languages for grape, 
vineyard, fig, olive, almond, pomegranate, and other fruit-trees. 
It is further to be noted that Kremer regards the horse also as a 
tolerably late acquisition to Semitic civilisation (p. 5). Indeed, 
he says, the Hebrew and Aramaic names of the animal, sus, point 
to the Indo- Germanic, Sans. d$vas> and the Arabic faras to the 
Persian (Hebr. Pdrcis) (?). 

The researches begun by A. v. Kremer were continued, at any 
rate as far as regards the Semitic animal kingdom, in a very 
profound work, by Fritz Homrnel, on The Names of the Mammals 
Amongst the Southern Semites {Die Namen der Sdugetiere bei den 
siidsemitischen Volkern , Leipzig, 1879). According to him {of. 
p. 405) the original Semitic mammal fauna consisted of the 
lion, leopard, wolf, fox, hy£ena, bear, wild-oat, boar, wild-ox, wild- 
ass, stag, gazelle, wild*goat, hare, hedgehog, mountain-badger, 
mole, field-mouse ; and of domestio animals — the horse, ass, camel, 
goat, sheep, cow, dog. Hommel, therefore, differs so far from 
Kremer’s views as to include the horse in. the list of animals 
domesticated by the original Semites. From Hebr. pdrdsh } 
“rider” (denominative from a hypothetical pdrdsh , “horse”) and 
Arab, sd'ls, “ driver of horses ” ( : Arab. “ horse ”), he believes 
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that we must infer ( of 1 pp. 44-46) an original Semit. parasu, 
with the meaning of ** war-horse.” This would further agree 
with the military character of the original Semitic people, which 
follows from original Semitic words such as saipu, “ sword JcauSatu, 
“ bow;” rumhu, “lance;” amatu, “ prisoner of war.” 

The student of language finds himself in a more difficult 
position with regard to another family of languages which owing 
to its close contact with Indo-Germanic districts and its intrusion 
into the limits of Europe (see above, p. 36) would be particularly 
interesting — that is, the Ural-Altaic (Turanian, <fcc.) For, on the 
one hand, Bcience has not been able to establish satisfactorily the 
spread of this family to Southern and Eastern Asia ; while, on the 
other hand, in the ease even of those branches of the family which 
are undoubtedly closely akin to each other, the Finnic-Ugrian, 
Samoyedic, and Turko-Tataric, Comparative Philology is still too 
busy fixing and tabulating their individual grammars to have in 
any degree completed an original grammar and an original 
vocabulary of the whole family of languages. 

More recently H. Winkler (UrdLaltaische Vtilker und Spracken, 
Berlin* 1884) has especially distinguished himself, both on the 
anthropological and on the linguistic side, in defining the 
boundaries of this family of languages, amongst which he believed 
he may venture to reckon J apanese. In any case, we have reason 
to be grateful that an attempt has been made by the aid of 
Comparative Philology to illumine at least some portions of this 
tremendous family of nations and languages and the prehistoric 
periods of their development. To begin with, the starting-point 
from whioh the attempt to penetrate to the prehistoric culture of 
the Finnic-Ugrians has been made is remarkable. An extraordi- 
nary number of Teutonic and Lithu-Slavonio loan-words is to be 
found in the West Finnic languages, in almost every department 
of human culture. A portion of them, especially of the Teutonic, 
go back to original forms whioh are more primitive than the forms 
transmitted to us in the oldest Norse and Gothic sources, and 
leave no doubt that the West- Finns when they advanced from the 
neighbourhood of the Ural to the coasts of the White Sea and of 
the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, must, have been exposed for 
centuries to the civilising influence of their more advanced 
neighbours. Of these loan-words the Teutonic had early engaged 
the attention of men such as Rask, J Grimm, Dietrich, and others, 
until at length they were put together and reviewed in a very 
thorough-going investigation by W. Thomsen, On the Influence of 
the Teutonic Languages on the Lapponic and Finnic , translated from 
the Danish into German by E. Sievers, Halle, 1870. Whereas, 
however, Thomsen in the work mentioned had in view rather the 
grammatical significance of those loan-words for Germanic and 
Finnic forms, than their significance for the history of culture 
(c/. however, pp. 114-127), the well-known Swedish philologist, 

A. Ahlqvist, ( 1875, published in Helsingfors, a book, Terms of 
Civilisation in the West Finnic Languages , a Contribution to the 
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History of Finnic Civilisation in Ancient Times {Die Cultunodrter der 
westfinnischen Sprachen , ein Beitrag zu der dlteren Culturgeschichte 
der Finnen), in which the vocabulary of the West Finnic languages 
is distributed into sections illustrating the history of culture ; and 
the genuineness of the words is carefully investigated. Ahlqvist 
marks off all civilised ideas which are shown by their foreign garb 
to be borrowed, and collects together the genuine Finnic words, 
when he finds them guaranteed by the agreement of the East 
Finnic languages (Ostiak, Wogul, Syrianic, Wotiak, Mordwinic, 
&o.), in order to reconstruct the original Finnic civilisation, and 
tries to give a picture of the amount of civilisation which the 
Finns brought with them when they migrated into the Baltic 
district. 

“ They supported themselves,” he says, pp. 254-267, " principally 
on the spoils of the chase and of fishing. Their most important 
domesticated animal was the dog, but the. horse and cow were not 
unknown to them, though they did not yet know how to make 
cheese or butter from the milk of the latter. With the sheep, the 
goat, and the pig, they made their first acquaintance here on the’ 
Baltic. Agriculture seems not, to have been entirely unknown to 
them, but they only practised a nomad agriculture, without clearing 
the land ; of grains they only knew barley, and of bulbs only the 
turnip. The dwelling of the family was a hut (kota), which 
consisted of small trees or poles placed conically against a tree- 
trunk, and was covered in winter with hides; another kind of 
dwelling was savna, a hole excavated in the ground, and covered 
with a roof over the earth. The'internal arrangements of such a 
dwelling were of the simplest possible description ; there was a 
door-opening, a smoke-vent above, in the middle of the room. a 
hearth of loose stones, but no flooring and no window ; for the 
light fell either through the door or through the smoke- vent. 
Their clothing consisted exclusively of hides, the clothes were sewn 
with bone-needles by the house-wife ; the men made boats, and also 
instruments for the chase and fishing. The only other craft which 
seems in ancient times to have been native amongst our forefathers 
was that of the smith, though it may be doubted in what stage the 
art of smithying was brought from the original home. As regards the 
making of stuffs, they seem to have made none, except perhaps 
felt; however, by means of a spindle, they managed to spin threads 
from the fibres of some kind of nettle. They made their first 
acquaintance with the sheep, and the art of preparing yarn and 
cloth from its wool, here (on the Baltic). On the other hand, they 
knew how to tan hides, and to tint the nettle threads or tanned 
hides for summer clothing with some simple colours. Towns there 
were none. Family-life seems to have been tolerably developed 
amongst our ancestors. The numerous designations which occur 
in this department are, for the most part, genuine, and for the most 
part, common to all the Finnic languages. A sort of community 
with the name pitdjd seems to have existed, at least amongst some 
of the Yemic peoples, as also an elective head of the community or 
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commander-in-war. There were no judges, and no hereditary 
chiefs, and no kind of state organisation.” 

.Ahlqvist finds that his account of the most ancient Finnic 
culture, which we have given in an extract, is confirmed by a 
comparison of the condition in which the East Finns are at the 
present day as regards civilisation — of the culture of the Woguls 
in particular, the author gives a detailed description. Further, 
the references to the loan-words in Hungarian as compared with 
those in Finnic is, instructive, and shows that the Hungarians, 
when they immigrated into Europe at a later period from the 
southern districts of the Ural, displayed about the same deficiencies 
in civilisation as the Finns, when they made their appearance on 
the Baltic. 

Finally, we have in the department of the Turko-Tataric 
languages, a work, similar to Ahlqvist’s, by H. Ydmbdry, The 
Primitive Culture of the Turko-Tataric People , based on Linguistic 
Research, dec., Leipzig, 1879 (Die primitive Cultur des Turko-Tatar- 
ischen Volkes auf Grund sprachlicher Forschungen, dec.). This work, 
of which a small portion had already appeared in Ausland, in 1879, 
satisfactorily shows thus much, that the Turko-Tataric family of 
languages presents a field for research in language and culture, 
which, in many respects, promises to bear more fruit than do the 
Indo-Germanic and Semitic languages. The greater stability of 
the Turko-Tataric languages, which makes the Jakut on the Lena 
better able even at this day to understand the Turk of Anatolia 
than the Swiss understands the Transylvanian (p. 15), the trans- 
parency and perspicuity of the vocabulary as regards the etymo- 
logical meaning of the words, above all the originality of its 
civilised words, which are the creation of the unaided genus of the 
language, and are only modified by a thin stream of Persian loan- 
words (p. 35), make it appear not too difficult to establish with a 
tolerable amount of certainty the stage of culture to which the 
original Turko-Tataric people had attained, when it was still in its 
conjectural home between the western spurs of the Altai and the 
Caspian (p. 14). Here, too, a means of correcting inferences about 
the culture of the whole family of peoples and languages in the 
most ancient times is forthcoming, and is provided by the Kirgish 
or Turkoman tribes which retained their original civilisation almost 
in its entirety before they were subjected to Russian influence 
(p. 34). 

Unfortunately there is a lack of clearness about the picture 
given of the primitive Turko-Tataric culture in Ydmbdry’s book. 

The author’s account is traversed throughout, as by a red thread, 
with the resolve to show “ that intellectual strength and power are, 
and may be, as much the property of the Ural-Altaic as of the 
Aryan peoples j and that, on the other hand, the temporary 
prominence of certain communities in the world of thought and 
ideas is due, not to ethnic, but solely and exclusively to political, 
social, and occasionally also to geographical conditions ” (p. 48), 
and he finds the best confirmation of his view in the extremely 
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intellectual and transparent etymologies of the words that form the 
Turko-T&taric vocabulary. The largest part of the work, therefore, 
is devoted to the creative power shown in language by “ original, 
that is, Turkish/’ man, which in no way adds to our knowledge of 
the primitive Turko-Tataric period, i.e, } the period which preceded 
the separation of the Turko-Tataric peoples. It is not to the point, 
to take an example, to show that temir> timir, “ iron,” originally 
meant “the firm, stout, strong,” and to explain what “the 
primitive man of the Turko-Tataric race” understood by -this 
formation : for the history of culture, the most important thing is 
to determine whether the word referred to stood for iron in the 
predialectic period, and whether, therefore, this metal was already 
known to the primeval Turko-Tataric period. 

But even when Ydmb4ry really endeavours to establish positive 
results about the nature of primitive Turko-Tataric culture, he 
involves himself in the most remarkable contradictions (cf } e.g., 
sect. 5 ; 16, on the cat, p. 38; 215, on grain), so that, Yduibery’s 
book, although it is indispensable as being the only attempt at 
linguistic research in the domain of Turko-Tataric culture, has but 
a limited value from the scientific point of view. 

More recently, in an extensive work, the Origin of the Magyar a, 
an Ethnological Study (Eer Ursprung der Magyars eine ethnolo - 
guche Studie , Leipzig, 1882), H. Ydmb^ry has endeavoured to 
utilise language and history to determine the original culture of 
the Magyars, which he regards as more closely related with, the 
Turko-Tataric branch of the Ural-Altaic family of languages than 
with the Ugro-Finnic (cf. sect. 8 , Culturmomente, pp. 261-391). 



CHAPTER HI 


HYPOTHETICAL DIVISIONS OP THE INDO-EUROPEANS, AND THEIR 
IMPORTANCE FOR THE HISTORY OP CULTURE l* WITH AN 
APPENDIX ON LOAN-WORDS IN THE INDO-GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 

In our first chapter we have already pointed out that no sooner 
was the Indo-Germaiiic family of languages discovered, than it was 
observed that within this family certain groups were formed by 
languages which either had shown greater tenacity in preserving 
old forms or had jointly created new forms. The matter received 
but passing attention, and no decisive conclusion was reached with 
regard to it. It was, therefore, much to be desired that this sub- 
ject, important alike for the history of language and of nations, 
should receive its proper attention. It was by A. Schleicher that 
this task was undertaken. He published an imposing series of 
treatises, of which the first appeared in 1853 in the Kieler Allge- 
meinen Monatschrift fur Wissenschaft und Litteratur , pp. 786, 787. 
(The first divisions of the original Indo-Germanio people.) We 
must begin, therefore, by endeavouring to obtain a picture of this 
investigator’s views, and must devote our first attention to the 
geographical and ethnological theories which are at the bottom 
of Schleicher’s grouping of the various peoples. 

We have to notice first of all that Schleicher regards the 
differentiation of language as having begun as early as the primeval 
Indo-Germanio period. He describes this in his short paper 
entitled The Darwinian Theory and the Science of Language (Die 
Darwinscke Theorie und Sprachwissemchaft } 1863„ p. 15), as 
follows: “After having been spoken for several generations, 
during which time the people speaking it probably increased and 
spread, it (the original language) gradually began to assume a 
different character in different portions of its area, so that finally 
two languages were evolved from it. It is. possible that several 
languages may have been evolved, of which only two continued to 
live and develope further.” What we have to notice here is that 
the development of two (or more) varieties of speech from the 

* Of, J. Jolly, Vberden Slammbaum der Indog. Sprachcn {Zcitschriftf. VHk&r- 
psych. u. Sprachw., VIII. pp. 15-89 and 190-205), and B. Delbriick (Mnlei- 
tung in das SprachUudium Cap., VII. ), and H. r. d. Pfordten, DU Frag* noth 
den Ferwanduht^ftsverAdtnissen dtr Indog . Sprachtn, Ausland. 1883, No. & 
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single original language is conceived by. Schleicher as being 
solely due to the tendancy to differentiation inherent in the nature 
of speech, and that the necessity of assuming any local divisions 
between the original people is dispensed with. When, but not 
until, language had thus divided, the peoples also divided, in a 
geographical sense. The prime causes of this are regarded by 
Schleicher as being “ increase of population, the deforesting and 
clearing of the soil, deterioration of the climate, and the unhappy 
consequences which to the present day always follow in the train 
of a predatory mode of life.” Then the varieties of the original 
language, being carried to distant lands in consequence of the 
dispersion of the peoples, diverged, by a process of gradual 
differentiation (“by the continued tendency to divergency of 
character ” as Darwin expresses it), still further. To what extent 
in Schleicher's opinion linguistic differentiation in the various 
languages, varieties of speech, dialects, &c., was accompanied by 
migrations, lesions of geographical continuity, and so on, cannot 
be determined with absolute certainty. Anyhow, according to 
Schleicher, one may conceive the differentiation of, say, the 
original Teutonic speech into its various forms as taking place in 
much the same way as ' 1 1 • , * 1 1 as happening in the 

case of the original 1 ■ ! . ■ {cf. Die deutsche 

Sprache, p. 94, /.). In various places {cf., e.g., Compendium 1 , p. 4) 
geographical contiguity is emphasised by Schleicher as connected 
with affinity of speech ; he would not agree to place,- as Lottner 
(cf. below) places, Italian, say, closer to the northern languages 
than to Greek. On the contrary, he groups together Teutonic 
and Lithu-Slavonic, Greek and Latin, Hindu and Persian. 

The relative periods at which the ^various Indo-Germanic 
languages and peoples divided, Schleicher endeavours to determine 
by means of two fundamental principles, which he formulates as 
follows : ■ 

(1) “ The further east an Indo-Germanic people dwells, the 
larger the amount of ancient forms which it has preserved ; the 
further west, the smaller the amount, and the larger the amount 
of new formations it contains ” (.Compendium 1 , p. 6), and 

(2) u The further west a language (or people) has its abode, the 
earlier-' it parted from the original language (or people)” {Kieler 
Allg . Monatschrift f. Wissenschaft u. Litter aPwr, 1853, p. 787). . 

According, to these principles therefore,, the Slavo-Teiitons began 
their wanderings first, then ;the Gree co-Italians, and finally the 
Hindu-PersianA As regards Celtic, Scbleioher finds himself in a 
critical position. The situation of this people, furthest, westward 
of all, compels, him to assume that it was the , first to leave the 
original home. A. more careful examination of ' Celtic, however, 
caused him, even in .1858 {cf. Beitrtige zwr vergleichenden Sprachfor- 
schung, i, p. 437), to rank it closer to Italian, whereby Schleicher's 
principle- v ‘ ■ ' \ - , ■' vusly infringed. 

As is .■■■■■ ■. . ■ . - ■ ' > has endeavoured to illustrate 

his views on the divisions of the original language by means of a 

D 
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diagram : for this purpose he first employed the picture of a branc- 
ing tree (fig. 1), and afterwards a system of simple lines (fig. 2). 
In either me the ramifying branches or the lines are intended to 
represent the tendency to linguistic differentiation working itself 
out in various directions, and do not imply anything as to the 
geographical aspect of the separation of the peoples.. The expres- 
sion “ pedigree,” which came, in the course of discussion, to be used 
of the theory held by Schleicher and his followers, appears for the 
first time on Schleicher’s lips in the paper already mentioned, The 
Darwinian Theory and the Science of Language , and seems to have 
been borrowed from the terminology of the student of nature. 

I take the liberty of producing both figures in the text m order 
to put the results of Schleicher’s investigations before the reader 



Fit:. 1.— Pedigree of 1853, ( Kieler Allg. Monatsscknft, s*,, p. 787.) 


in concrcto. It is to be noted that in fig. 2* the different lengths 
of the lines are intended to indicate “ the greater or less length of 
distance between the original language and the points of develop- 
ment here taken as final.” 

In the very same year (1853) that Schleicher published the 
view set forth above as to the divisions of the original language, 
Max Muller in his essay, The Veda and the Zend-Avesta (Assays, i. 
p. 60, /.), delivered an opinion on the subject of the parting of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples, which was opposed alike to Schleicher’s 
and to that of Bopp and Kuhn, described above (p. 14), and to 
which he has remained faithful in his later writings also (c/. 1859, 

* To be found in the Compendium 1 , p. 7, and at the end of Die Darmnscke 
Theoric und Sprac/mnssenscha/t , as well as in the Deutsche Soroche. 
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A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature p. 12,/., and 1863, Lectures 
on the Science of Language , p. 176, /., and also 1872, Liber die 
Besultate der Sprachwissenschaft Strassburger Antrittsvorlesung , 
p. 18,/., and 1888 Biographies of Words, p. 85,/., 137/.). 

Here throughout he assumes a primeval separation of the Indo- 
Germanic people into a northern (north-western) and southern 
division, the former comprising the modern European nations of 
Indo-Germanic origin, the latter the Persian and Hindu. This 
separation was due to “ a world-wide wandering ” of the European 
branch of the Indo-Germanic race in a north-west direction, the 
causes of which are hidden from us, but which casts a vivid streak 
of light on the original characteristics of the peoples that stayed 





Fi<T. 2.— Pedigree of 1861 (1869). (Die deutsche 8prache% p. 82.) . 


and the peoples that started. The principal rdle in the drama 
of history is ascribed to the Europeans, “they represent the 
Aryans in their historical character.” And those who stayed 
behind ? 

“It requires great power of will, or a considerable degree of 
indolence, to resist the impulse of such national or rather nation- 
Bhaking movements. When all are going, few are willing to 
remain. But to allow one’B friends to depart and then to begin 
one’s journey — to strike out a path which, wherever it leads, can 
certainly never reunite us with those whose language we speak, 
and whose gods w r e honour — that is a road which only people of 
marked individuality and great self-coDfidonce can tread. It was 
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the way taken by the southern branch of the Aryan, family, by the 
Brahmin Aryans of India, and the Zoroastrians of Iran. 55 * 

As to further subdividing the European branch of the Indo- 
Germanic race into families of speech, Max Miiller is very sceptical. 
Interesting, because allied to a view of affinities between the 
various Indo-Germanic peoples, which we shall have to deal with 
subsequently, is the explanation of the special points of agreement, 
between, for example, the Teutonic and Slavonic languages, which 
Max Miiller seeks in the hypothesis “ that the forefathers of these 
races retained from the beginning certain, peculiarities of dialect, 
which existed as well before as after the scattering of the Aryan 
family” (Lectures t p. 178). ' 

The idea of a fundamental European language thus started by 
■Max Miiller, was furnished with further support, in the way of 
arguments drawn from language and the history of culture, to 
which we shall have to return hereafter, by C. Lottner in 1858 in 



TU Position of the Italians in the Indo-Germanic Family (tfber die 
Stellung der Italer innerhalb des Indo-Europaischen Stammes AT. Z. 
vii. pp. 18-49 and 160-93). Lottner endeavours to subdivide the 7 
original European language still further, and in this attempt 
the most noteworthy thing is that he releases the Latins for tho 
hrst time from close connection with the Greeks, His view of the 
closer relations of the- European languages to each other, expressed 
in the fashion of Schleicher’s pedigree, would be as in fig. 3 ( c f on 

” *"»•**■ 

new ioric, Wo, p. 95, /,): “Had not our author, when he wrote 

l rF v nconscious ty hi mind the famous and striking picture of 
at ■ Bei ? 1 x n ’ re P r esenW the scattering of the human raco P from the 
l?tl 1 " TUined IT* S Ba M on 5 *here ™ each separate naWHtv 
llmh ^VW esa °f S after character and fortunes already^ stamped on everv 

wSShai , ot Dmreh toward th0 ?aiirtw of tie 
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The theory of an original division of the Indo-Europeans into two 
halves, a European and an Asiatic, found subsequently its most 
ardent defender in A. Fide : the view of the divisions of the Indo- 
germanic peoples, which is the foundation of his Comparative Lexi- 
con of the Indo-Germanie languages, is conveyed by him in the 
following diagram, the geographical and ethnological grounds for 
which we shall learn hereafter (cf. Worterbuch 1051): 

Original People. 


Europeans, Hindu-Persians. 

L_ Hi 

j | Persians. Hindus. 

North Europeans. South Europeans. 


Teutons. Lithu-Slavs. (Celts.) Graeco-Italians. 


Scandinavians. Germans. Lithuanians, Slavs. Italians. Greeks. 

Thus, in spite of the labour expended on them, these questions 
had received no final • solution. There were only two points in 
which all enquirers were agreed : in assuming a closer affinity 
on the one hand between Hindu and Persian, on the other, between 
Slavonic and Lithuanian. The difficulties began the moment it 
was undertaken to draw a sharp distinction between tho languages 
of Europe and Asia. As regards the north, the question was raised 
whether the Lithu-Slavonic languages were to be placed nearer to 
their eastern neighbours, the Hindu-Persians, or to their western, 
Teutonic neighbours. As regards the south, opinions were divided 
on the, subject of Greek. Whereas A. Schleicher, F. Justi {Hist. 
Taschenbuch heransg. V. F. V. Hammer, iv. Folge, iii. Jahrg. p. 
316), and others, regarded the whole South European division as 
more closely connected with the Hindu-Persians than with the 
North Europeans: H. Grassman (1863, K. Z., xii. p. 119), C. Pauli 
{liber die Benennung der Korperteile bei dm Indog . 1867, p. 1), W. 
Sonne * (1869, Zyr ethnologischen Stellung der Griechm. Wismar, 

* The way in which Sonne (ib. p. 6) conceives the separation of the Indo- 
Europeans to have begun and been carried out is interesting: — “ That the divi- 
sions of the Indo-Germanic peoples only took place gradually and by degrees 
has often been remarked, and it is certain that for instance the Teutons divided 
into Germans and Scandinavians-; the latter into Swedes and Danes only very 
gradually. But differentiation without migration, and within the limits of 
one and the same area, is the silent Work of time. Things may have been 
different when our original people first divided. 

“The original people, numerous as they were, for the development of their 
language indicates that they lived together for at least a thousand years, must 
have covered large tracts of central. Asia, in nomad fashion, not only south but 
also north of the Oxus. In historical times, however, the Turanians alone are 
native to tho latter lands, and as in later times Attila and Dschingiskhan 
swept over the earth, so may it have been a violent irruption of Turanians 
■which drove the northern half of our original people westward, the first stage 
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programm), F. Spiegel (JEranische Altertumskunde, p. 443), and 
others, maintained a closer connection, especially in the case of Greek, 
with the other languages. Within the limits of Europe, Celtic in 
especial caused perplexity. It had to be classed sometimes with 
the northern division, sometimes with the southern. In 1861 H. 

Ebel, next to Zeuss the greatest Celtic scholar in Germany, summed 
up his investigations (Beitrage zur vergl. Sprachforschung , ii. pp. 

177-94) as to the place of Celtic in the following words : — “In fine, 

then, we have found that there exist quite as important analogies 

between it and German (and, to a secondary degree, Lithu-Slavonic) 

as between it and Italian (and Greek); it can, therefore, hardly be 

denied that it occupies a sort of intermediate position ; though it 

looks as though it shared in common with German just those points 

which are particularly the manifestations of the intellectual life 

and the internal character of the language.” How Ebel conceived . 

this intermediate position of the Celtic languages, to the hypothesis 

of which he clung to his death (cf. Zeitschrift f Viilkerpsychologie 

und Sprachw viii. p. 473), to have arisen as a matter of history, { 

is not explained. \ 

However opinions might differ in detail on the question which j 

of the Indo-Germanio languages were more closely connected j 

together than the others, the general conviction was firmly estab- 
lished that the special agreements between any two or more 
languages were to be explained in the same way, oil a small scale, 
as the affinities of the Indo-Germanic languages on a large scale. 

There was nothing stranger in the idea of a primitive European, 
Greeco-Italian, Teutonic people, than in the conception of a primitive 
Indo-Germanic people itself. 

Ought it not then also to be possible tb illumine the culture of 
these intermediate stages by means of the same comparative 
philology by which the civilisation of the primitive period had 
been inferred ; and ought it not to be possible in course of time to 
obtain an account of a. whole series of stages of prehistoric culture ? 

The question suggested itself all the more readily, because 
Schleicher’s principle that grammatical structure should alone be 
employed as the criterion of the closer affinity of two or more 

of their flight being across the Volga into the Pontic steppes. In the west, too, 
it is possible to live comfortably, said the Russian, there let us build our huts — 
and westward the hordes betook themselves, the Danube showed them the way : 

Germany, Gaul, and finally, in a southern direction over the Alps, Italy was 
leached. These hordes then divided into two halves, of which the western 
further individualised themselves as Celts and Italians, the eastern as Teutons 
and Slavs. 

“So much for one half, the northern half, of our original people ; the other, 
remaining behind, established itself south of the Oxus, and although, like the 
northern half, hemmed in by the Turanians, it manifested considerable power 
of expansion eastwards and westwards. Prom Bactria, the native land of these 
Aryans in particular, eastwards, the Punjaub and the valley of the Ganges was 
brought"" 1 ' “ ■ ’ T »■. \ . ■> ■. “■ westwards, 

Media, P . " 1 . ■ . Macedonia, 

andHelli > • important 

parallels : , , . 1 ■ . iges ; the 

northern (occidental) from the Volga to the Atlantic.” 
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languages had been given up since Lottner and Ebel, and the 
vocabulary was being mope and more used in the investigation of 
the divisions of the Indo-Germanic peoples. 

I believe, however, that in ,the present stage of the science, it is not 
necessary for me to give a detailed account of these attempts to 
employ Comparative Philology for discovering the state of culture 
to which these hypothetical divisions of the Indo-Europeans had 
attained. I shall not do more than mention the works which bear 
on the question, and briefly characterise them. As they are in the 
main based on the assumption that the original people began by 
dividing into two halves, a European and an Asiatic, oUr review 
also will most suitably follow the same lines. 

I. The Primitive European Period. 

Here we have to note 0. Lottner, K . Z., vii. 18, ff., and 
especially A. Fick, Die ehemalige Spracheinheii des Indogermanen 
Eivropasy Gottingen, 1873 (<?/. above, p. 37). Both scholars insist 
upon the number of names of trees common to the European 
languages, and further see the most important difference between 
the primitive European and primitive Indo-European periods in the 
transition of the European members " from settled cattle-breeders 
to cultivators of the soil.” “ The Europeans, on the evidence of 
language, had, at the time when they parted north and south, 
from settled cattle-breeders become cultivators of the soil, whose 
subsistence was in the first place derived from the produce of the 
soil, and only in a secondary degree depended on their herds” 
(Fick, p. 289). 

The Europeans were the first to make the acquaintance of a 
great (salt) sea. Gf. Lat. sal and mare with their cognateB. 

(a) The Grmm-Italians. 

The assumption of a closer connection between the two classical 
languages, in whatever way this connection is supposed to have 
originated as a matter of history, may be regarded as an inherit- 
ance bequeathed to Comparative Philology from earlier times. At 
any rate, the mere philological examination of the vocabulary of 
Greek and Latin was adapted to lead, at an early period, to 
observations as to the history of culture. 

Thus B. G. Niebuhr, who considered Latin to be a mixed 
language, consisting of Greek and foreign (Pelasgian) elements, 
remarked (cf. Bomische Geschichte , i. 3 p. 93) : — “It cannot possibly 
be a mere accident that the words for houBe, field, a plough, to 
plough, wine, olive, milk, cow, pig, sheep, apple, &c;, which have 
to do with agriculture and the milder side of life, should agree in 
Greek and Latin, whereas all that belongs to war or the chase are 
uniformly designated by non-Greek words.” 

In connection with this remark of Niebuhr’s, K. 0. Muller, 
Etrusker , i, (1828), p. 16, finds in it a proof that a rustic, pastoral 
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people related to the Greeks (the Siculi) must have been sub- 
jugated by a non-Greek but more warlike people (the Aborigines), 
just as in the case of a similar mixture in English, the old names 
for the common objects of life persisted in the country, while they 
received French nam.es from the Normans of the ruling classes. 

The first to reconstruct a Gneco-Italian period of culture by 
means of the new Comparative Philology, and to contrast it with 
the Indo-Germanic period, was Th: Mommsen, as early as the first 
edition of his History of Borne (1854), pp. 12-21. The most 
important advance in culture made by the Grseco-Italians, according 
to Mommsen, was the transition from the nomad shepherd-life of 
the primeval j>eriod, in which only the wild kinds of grains were 
known, to the condition of a people cultivating grain and even the 
vine. 

In the later editions of his History of Home , Mommsen does, 
indeed, approximate more and more to the view that agreement as 
to the words quoted as a rule extends considerably beyond the 
limits of Greece and Italy, but from this he subsequently (cf. 
3rd ed. i. p. 20, note) merely draws the inference that there can 
have been no time when the Greeks of every Greek district lived 
solely by cattle-breeding. 

Further we should here mention a work by B, Knoisol, Weber 
den Kulturzustand der Indog. Volker-vor Hirer Trenmmg (“ On the 
Culture of the Indo-Europeans before their Dispersion”) mit 
be&ondcrer Buchsicht auf die Graco-Italiher, Programm, Naumburg, 
1867, and the collection of a Graeco-Italian vocabulary in A. Pick’s 
Vergleichenden Worterbuch , in Lottner’s paper already quoted, and 
J. Schmidt’s Die Verwandtschaft&verhaltnisse der Indog . Sprachen, 
Weimar, 1872. 

Owing above all to the weighty voice of Th. Mommsen, the 
belief in the closer connection of the Greeks and Italians has 
taken deeper and deeper root amongst historians and ethnologists. 
Here I will only refer to the well-known works of Ernst Curtius, 
Max Dunoker, Friederich Muller,* and Heinrich Kiepert, and 

* T ' i !; \ ”' T nograpMe, 1873, 3Tr. M tiller sketches an Indo- 

: - which if drawn after the manner of Schleicher 

wuuiu ue as louowa : — 
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others. V. Hcbn and W. Helbig (Die Italiker in der Poebne, 
Beitrdge zur altitalischm Kultur kind Kunstgeschichte , i. 1879). also 
are convinced that the two classical peoples are more closely related 
to each other than to the rest of the Indo-Europeans. However, 
it happens not unfrequently that owing to their views as to the 
primitive culture of peoples, who in their historical abodes were 
nomads, both investigators lay weight on those sories of civilised 
words in both classical languages, whioh show little or no agree- 
ment in their etymology (agricultural implements, fishing, metal- 
lurgy, &c.). 

As to this view, which is the basis of a book which we subse- 
quently shall have to deal with more fully, B. W. Leist’s Grdco- 
ItaU&che Bechtsgeschickte, , Jena, 1884 (of,, e,g., p. 8), Comparative- 
Philology has become very sceptical as to the close connection of 
the Greeks and Italians.* Ascoli still adheres to it, Sprachioissen- 
schaftliche Brief e, Germ., Leipzig, 1887., 

The theory of a Graeco-Italian period,! if logically carried out, 
would, on the pedigree principle, lead to a primitive Italian and a 
primitive Greek period,, the description of' which would have to be 
based on the common vocabulary of the Italian dialects (Umbrian, 
Oscan, Latin, <fec.) and Greek dialocts (Doric, Aeolic, and Ionic- 
Attic). But the scantiness of the materials is hardly inviting for 
the task. The- original Italian words are to be found collected in 
F. Btieheler, Lexicon Italicwn, Programm, Bonn, 1881. 

An adequate statement of the kinship of the Greek dialects, 
which fall into two great groups, the u-dialects (Aclo-Doric, c/,, e,g., 
8a fios) and the e-dialects (Ionic-Attic, of, e is as yet, 
owing to the scarcity of ancient material, not possible. A beginning 
has been made by Collitz, Die VerwandtschaftsverJidltnisse der 
Griech . Dicdehte , 1885. As regards Italy, the closer connection of 
the Umbrian and Samnite dialects as compared with Latin has 
never been open to doubt. 

(h) The Lithu-Slavo-Teutons . 

Next to the Gneco-Italian, the group whose existence in Europe 
has been most frequently asserted is the Lithu-Slavo-Teutonic or 
Slavo-German, as we have already seen. Put forward by men like 
Bopp, K. Zeuss, and J. Grimm (cf. above, pp. 13, 14), and supported 
with further arguments by Schleicher, this assumption of the 
closer affinity of the northern races’ of Europe to’ each other has 
been regarded down to the latest times by most scholars as an 
established fact. A lexicon of the vocabulary of the Slavo-German 
group is given again by A. Fiek in his Comparative Dictionary, 
ii, 8 pp. 289-500. The words and roots which as yet have been 
traced only ip the North European languages are to be found 
collected in J. Schmidt, Verwandschaftverhctltmsse, do,, pp. 36-41. 

* Cf,e.g,, Delbruck’s remark {Einlcitting in das Sprachstudiim, 1880, p. 137): 
“That for the present historians will do well to abstain from employing such 
groups of languages and yjeoples as the Graeco-Italian, Slavo-German, &c.” 
Of, also 2nd ed,, 1884, p. 140. 
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The stock of civilisation possessed by this Slavo-German' group 
was first set forth in a connected manner, if we put aside the 
the scattered remarks of J. Grimm and others, by E. Forstemann 
i.' x 1 7 ■ C man Family of Languages ( Gesckichte cles 

. 1874, i, p. 239,/.; cf. also Germania , xv. 

p. 385,/).* 

He believes that in many parts of the vocabulary of words 
important for the history of culture (expressions for the conception 
of the community, for gold and silver, for rye, wheat and beer, for 
names of fishes, the smith, harvest, the numeral “ thousand,” <fcc.) 
it is possible to detect a not unimportant advance in civilisation 
made by the primitive Slavo-Germans, as contrasted with the 
primeval Tndo-Europeans. 

In contrast to this advance of civilisation in numerous depart- 
ments, “ man from this point of view, declines in several respects 
from a certain idyllic condition mirrored in the vocabulary of 
earlier periods ” (p. 281). At any rate, we cannot help being struck 
by the terminology which now appears for the darker sides of life, 1 
disease, want, trouble, disgrace, treachery, hate, lies, &c, Nor are 
immoral connections, which were not to be traced in the primeval 
Indo-Germanic period, now wanting. 

This account, which is frequently based on an extremely unsafe 
philological foundation, is followed by. W. Arnold in his work 
Deutsche Uneit , 1870-80; cf p. 24,/. 

After Forstemann, the unity of the Slavo-Teutonic group has 
been treated of, from the point of view of the history of culture, by 
R. Hassencamp in his paper Ueber den Zusammenhang des letto - 
slavischen und GermaniscKen Sprachstammes , 1876, p. 54, f. From, a 
purely grammatical point of view, indeed with regard solely to 
declension, A. Leskien, finally, in Die Declination im Slavisch - 
litauischen und Germanisclien , Leipzig, 1876, has discussed the 
question of the relation of the languages and peoples referred to, 
but. without reaching any other than negative results. 

(c) The Original Teutons. 

A. Schleicher in his work Die Deutsche Bprache 2 , p. 94, has given 
the following pedigree of the Teutonic tongues (fig. 5). 

In essential agreement with this are the three stages of develop- 
ment in Teutonic which Forstemann distinguishes (cf K. Z., xviii. 

original Middle German (the Teutonic languages minus Gothic^, 
original New German (the Teutonic languages after the departure 
of the Norse branch). 

On the other hand, another mode of grouping the Teutonic 
languages was first proposed by K. Mullenhoflf, and carried out by 
W, Scherer (Zur Gesckichte der Deut&chen Sprache, 1868-78) and 
H. Zimmer (Ost-und West-germanisch, Haupts Zeitschrift , xix. p. 
393,/.), according to which the original Teutonic language separated 
into a West and an East Teutonic group, the latter of which again 
divided into Gothic and Norse, the former into High German 
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and Low German, or better, into Frisian-Saxon (Anglo-Saxon) 
and Franco-Upper-Saxon (Bavarian, Alemannic). However, the 
assumption of a closer connection between Gothic and Norse, 
has, in spite of certain important coincidences between the 
two languages, not yet obtained the approval of all competent 
enquirers. Cf. A. Noreen, Altnordische Grammatih, i., Halle, 1884, 
Introduction. 

As regards the history of culture, Forstemann (Germania, xvi. 
415, and Geschichte des deutschen Sprachstammes, i. 399, ff.) 
endeavours to reconstruct the vocabulary of original Teutonic, and 
thereby to establish the advances 
in culture which according to 
him the original Teutons had 
made upon the Slavo-Teutons ; 
apart from particulars, an abso- 
lutely new world appears in the 
Teutonic languages owing to 
the intimate contrast of the 
Teutonic peoples with the sea. 

This is shown not only by such 
expressions as sea, gulf, wave, 
cliff, strand, island, names of the 
inhabitants of the North Sea, 

(fee., but also by a developed ter- 
minology, common to all the 
Teutons, of the arts of shipbuild- 
ing and steering. 

Cf. further the introduction to 
■p Tr 1 », » . •. ? TTr -> * . 



burg, 1884, 4th ed., 1888, and W. 

Arnold, Deutsche Urzeit , p. 41, ff. 

Of lesser linguistic works on 
the primitive Teutonic period, 

I may refer to an excellent Pro- XT 

gramm des Johanneums zu Ham - d High German ; e, Low German in 

burg , 1880 ; Sprachgeschichtliche 1 ■. «■: > r r-***-.:.: ir.Stx.-n ; 

Nachweise zur Kunde des German- ' ■ ■ '■ '■ 

ischen Altertums, by E. Bauten- 
berg, the object of which is to 
draw conclusions from the history of the Teutonic languages as to 
the oldest form of the Teutonic dwelling-house. 

The vocabulary of the Teutonic group of languages is collected 
in A. Fick’s Comparative Dictionary, iii. 3 


fundamental German 


(■ : ... hi V M 

Low German) j 1, Dutch. 


(d) The Original Slavs. 

We leave on one side the Lithu-Slavonic group of languages, 
which, except for the Lithu-Slavonic vocabulary of A. Fick 
( Vergleichendes Wdrterbuch, ii., not to he used without A. Bruckner’s 
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Die Slavnchen Fremwbrter im Litaui&chen, Weimar, 1877), have 
not been made the subject of important investigations bearing on 
our purpose (cf. only Russland , Folen mid Livland bis ins 
17 Jahr.j by Th, Scliiemann, Berlin, 1884, pp. 8-12), and proceed 
at once to the primitive Slavonic period. 

The first writer to endeavour to apply the method of Compara- 
tive Philology to the primitive history of Slavonic was J. 35, Wocel, 
in his work Praveh seme VesM v Prase , 1868, pp. 245-60 (an extract 
from it in the- Sitsungsberichten der h. bohm . Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, 1864, H. 2), and also in The Importance of Stone 
avid Bronze Antiquities for the Primitive History of the Slam (Die 
Bedeutung der Stein-, und Bromealtertumer fiir die Urgeschichte der 
Slaven, Prag. 1869,-p. 39,/; cf. Ausland , 1870; p. 541). In the 
latter treatise Wocel wishes to show that : “The Slavs did not 
dwell as autochthones in the north of Germany, on the Elbe, 
Moldau, Sale, Spree, and south of the Danube, in the Bronze Age, 
but immigrated into those districts some centuries after Christ.” 
For this purposes he produces a series of Panslavonic terms for 
objects such as iron, and implements made of this metal, as to 
which he assumes that they cannot possibly have been known to a 
people in the Bronze Age. All these words therefore must have 
been formed at a time when / the Slavonic peoples- were still living 
together within the bounds of a comparatively narrow territory, 
according to Wocel between the Vistula and the. Dnieper. 

Now, as in the whole district east of the Carpathians and the 
Oder, as far- as the Dnieper, no weapons or implements of bronze 
have been found, Wocel reaches the farther conclusion that the 
Slavonic peoples never went through a Bronze Age at all, but 
passed straight to the working of iron — thanks to the influence of 
the Greek civilisation of the Black Sea — at a time when the 
Bronze Age still' prevailed amongst the peoples on this side of the 
Carpathians, 

Since Wocel, Gregor Krek has endeavoured to investigate the 
primitive, Slavonic period “ by means of linguistic Archaeology ” in 
his Introduction to the History of Slavonic Literature (Einleitung 
in die slavische \ Litteraturgesehichte, Graz, 1874, pp. 33-55). He 
has a pretty high opinion of primitive Slavonic civilisation, and 
in the second edition of his work (Graz, 1887, pp. 208-11), which 
contains far more than twice as much as the first, he remains 
faithful to this view\ As in the course of our investigations we 
shall have to return sometimes to agree, more often to disagree 
with Krek’s work, we forbear to say more of it now. We may, 
however, here pall attention to the wealth of linguistic and 
historic material lavished on this book by the author’s extensive 
learning. In particular, all Slavonic literature bearing on the 

! ■ 1 ' -e Slavonio languages to each other is usually 

explained from the standpoint of the ■ pedigree doctrine by a 
ivision of original Slavonic into a West Slavonic (Polish, Polabish, 

- dech, Sorbic) and a North-Eastern-Southern group (Russian, 
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Slavonic, Bulgarian, Servian, Kroat). Cf. on this, Krek, ib. 
p. 211, f- A vocabulary of words common to the Slavonic 
languages will be found in Frank Miklosich’s Etymologischein 
Wbrterbuch der Slavischen Sprachen , Vienna, 1B86. 

(e) The Celts , 

The fact that these languages have only just begun to be studied, 
not less than the difficulties they present in the question as to the. 
closer affinities of the Indo-Germanic languages, permits us to 
record but few attempts to employ the Celtic vocabulary for 
purposes of the history of culture in the sense meant by us. 
Indeed, no attempt has as yet been made to frame a vocabulary 
common to the two great branches of the Celtic group, Gaelic (in 
Ireland and Scotland) and Breton (Welsh, Cornish, and Aremoric), 
and to base thereon an account of a primitive Celtic period of 
culture.* ( 

In the matter of etymology also little has as yet been done 
of a comprehensive nature, Cf. the Celtic etymologies by 
E. Windisch in G. Curtius’s “ Principles of Greek Etymology f 
4th and 5th editions. 

We have hero to mention, as .of importance, the dissertation, 
already cited, by H. Ebel, The Position of Celtic {Die Stellung de s 
Celtischen , Bcitrdge, ii. p. 157), which is valuable because it 
contains a careful comparison of the Celtic vocabulary with the 
other European languages. It is unnecessary to say that Ebel's 
figures {cf p. 179), according to which “ the ratio of Celtic to 
German and to Latin is about equal,” are now, twenty years after, 
no longer valid for Celtic. Next we have to refer to Adolf 
Bacmeister’s Celtic Letters (Celtische Brief e, edited by 0. Keller, 
Strasburg, 1874), written in a popular but stimulating style, but 
not to be used without E, Windiseh's searching review (Beitrcige % 
viii. 422,/.). 

The best information about the history and transmission of 
these languages, whose closer connection with the Italian than, 
any other languages seems to grow daily more probable (cf below 
p, 72)? is 'given by E. Windisch in the article on Oeltio - languages 
in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopaedia . It is manifest that the 
views of those enquirers who were seen by us to maintain the 
closer connection of one or more of the European languages with 
the East, might have resulted in similar chapters in the history 
of culture, and that the assumption of a Hindu-Perso-Slavonio 
group of peoples or a Hindu-Perso-Greek, a Hindu-Perso-Pelasgian 

* Still, Eduard Lliuyd in his Arckceologia JBritanniea put together, as 
early as 1707 A.D., a vocabulary of the words common to the Celtic languages. 
In this work ■ 1 . ’ work for its time, there is also given 

an Appendix ■ ■ maxima antiqui usus plcrisque Europe* 

Unguis compb , rords important in most eases for the 

history of culture. The same book contains, Tit. viii., A British Etymologicon , 
or the Welsh collated with the Greek and Latin,) and some other European 
Languages (by David Parry), &c. 
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group, would, considered simply in. itself, stand on no different 
footing from that of a primitive European or a primitive Grseco- 
Italian period. As, however, even tolerably thorough investiga- 
tions in this direction — en passant L. Geiger, for instance, in his 
Evolution of Mankind (, Zur Entivicklungsgeschich te der Menschheit , 
p. 125,/.), endeavours on the strength of considerations drawn from 
the history of culture to establish a Hindu-Perso-Hellenic period — 
are not forthcoming (though the special points in which the 
vocabulary of the European languages agrees with the Eastern 
languages are collected in J. Schmidt's vocabularies, Venvandt- 
sckafUvei'altnisse der Indog. Sprachen), we may proceed at once to 
the Hindu-Persian group (II.) as contrasted with the European 
group already dealt with under (I.). 

II. The Hindu-Persian (Aryan) Group op Languages. 

Precisely because the close connection of the Hindus and 
Persians (Iranians), both as regards ethnography and language (cf. 
J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, ii. 2 p. 287, f; Reasons for Suppos- 
ing the Indians and Persians in Particular to have a Common Origin), 
has never been subjected to serious doubt, but slight attempts 
have been made to prove this connection by means of considera- 
tions drawn from the history of culture. It was only to the points 
in which the religions of the two peoples touched that attention 
was paid in earlier times. 

The first and only scholar who has made even a tolerably 
thorough attempt .to ascertain the amount of civilisation possessed 
by the original Hindu-Persians, is Fr. Spiegel in his Iranian 
Antiquities (Eranische Altertumskunde , B. i., 1871, p. 423,/.). The 
Hindu-Persian period, the existence of which finds not its weakest 
argument in the name of Aryan, borne by Hindus and Persians 
alike, is considered by Spiegel to have made an advance in the 
domestication of the camel and the ass, in the art of war, and in 
the developmeht of the numerals (thousand), &c. 

The agreement shown by these languages, however, is far more 
important as regards the history of religion, than any other point. 
Thus Sanskrit and Persian agree in their terms for priest, 
sacrifice and song of praise, God and Lord, the honoured, sacred 
and divine plant Soma, and of a very considerable number of 
divine and mythical beings (cf. Abh. iv. Kap, xiii.). 

Besides these glaring instances of agreement, it had early been 
remarked that certain important words, identical as regards form 
amongst the Hindus and Iranians, diverged in meaning, in as 
much as one or other people turned them in malam partem. 
Thus the word which in all Indo-Germanic languages and also in 
Sanskrit stood for the supreme sky-god, d§vd, was employed in 
Zend to designate evil powers. Thus Indra, whose name in the 
Bigveda is the designation of the greatest and the most powerful 
of the gods, is ranked in the Avesta amongst the powers of evil. 
It. was these and similar facts which led to the opinion, maintained 
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especially by Hang and Lassen, that these differences of meaning 
pointed to an ancient religious and political schism in the original 
Hindu-Persian people, which offered an explanation for the 
separation of the Hindus and Iranians. But this combination has 
proved unsatisfactory (c/. Justi in the Gottingischen Gel. Anzeigen, 
1866, p. 1446, /.), and Spiegel (op. at. p. 444) insists that these 
contrasts “are due to fortuitous causes, and that the continuous 
advance of one or other people, after their separation, is competent 
to explain the altered position of the old deities.” The idea of a 
religious schism is entirely abandoned by James Darmesteter.in 
The. Zend-Avesta , 1880, p. 406, /., as, indeed, generally by all 
modern Zend and Sanskrit scholars. 

As part ol the capital of the original Hindu-Persian period, Fr. 
Spiegel counts finally a series of geographical names, names of 
rivers and places, although he is not of opinion that they always 
indicated a definite spot in the common original home. 

A collection of the common Hindu-Persian vocabulary again is 
given by A. Fick in his Vergleichendem Wbrterbuch, i. (c/. Windisch, 
IC. Z., xxi. p. 386). F. Justi’s Handbook, to Zend (Handbuch der 
Zendsprache ), and W. Geiger’s East Iranian Culture in Antiquity 
(Ostiranische Culturim Altertum , 1882), should he mentioned here, 
as in both hooks there are numerous excursuses into Hindu territory. 

Kingship in the Asiatic branch of the Indo-Germanic race is 
discussed by F. Spiegel (Deutsche Eevue t edited by R. Fleischer, 
1881, H. X, p. 124,/), and Soma (haoma), by R. Roth, Z. d. M. G. t 
xxxv. pp. 680-92. Cf Max Miiller, Biographies , p. 222, /. 

To this literature there has been added in modern times : — 

IV. Geiger, La civilisation des Aryas , (1) les noms geogmphiques 
dans VAvesta et dans le Mgveda , (2) cliniat et produits des pays 
Museon, 1884, and an exhaustive work in Fr. Spiegel’s Die Arische 
Period e und ihre Zustdnde , Leipzig, 1887. To both works we shall 
hereafter make frequent reference. 

Finally may ho mentioned P. v. Bradke, Einige Bemerhungen iiber 
die arische TJrzeit. Festgruss an 0. v. BohtUnglc , Stuttgart, 1888, 
pp. 4-9. 

The erection of groups of people, prehistoric indeed but subse- 
quent in time to the primeval Indo-Germanic period, was based, as 
we have seen above, on the idea that the points of agreement 
peculiar to two or more languages could only be explained on the 
assumption of an original language as their common basis. As a 
matter of fact this view had the field to itself, until in the year 
1872, one of the most discerning and learned of modem students 
of lauguage, J. Schmidt, proposed, first in a lecture to the Leipzig 
Association of Philolgists (cf. their VerhaiuU., p. 220, /.), and then 
in a special dissertation, already quoted by us, The Kinship of the 
Indo-Germanic Languages (Die Vcnvandtschaftsverhtiltmsse der 
Indog. Spracken ; cf. also Zur Geschichte des Indog . Vocalismus, ii. 
p. 183, /.), a new hypothesis, which is so important for our subject 
that we must devote the rest of this chapter to giving an account 
of it. 
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The difference between J. Schmidt and his predecessors is that 
he does not confine his researches to a particular group of Indo- 
Germanic languages, but simultaneously includes in his survey all 
cases of special agreement throughout the whole region of the Indo- 
Germanic family of speech. It is significant to begin with, that on 

the pedigree theory it is impossible that all ,1 ' * 1: ’■ t? J " 

on the strength of which the groups of . • ■. 

have been set up, can be valid. If the Slavo-Lithuanian languages 
are really connected with the Hindu-Persian by a closer tie, then 
the idea of a European group of languages is so far erroneous ; or 
if we decide in favour of a closer relation between Greek and the 
Hindu-Persian languages, in favour, that is, of a Hindu-Perso- 
Hellenic period, then the coincidences between Greek and Latin 
must be either casual or illusory. The great advantage of 
Schmidt’s theory to begin with us that it makes it possible to 
account simultaneously for all the facts of language. 

It may he put together somewhat as follows : — At various points 
in tho area of the Indo-Germanic languages, while that area was 
yet geographically one, there appeared in the remotest primeval 
times, certain phonetic changes, or new formations generally — the 
first beginnings of incipient dialects — which spread in undulations 
as one might say, from their starting-point, sometimes more, some- 
time less extensively, over the neighbouring district's. Thus, in 
what previously was a homogeneous linguistic mass, differentiations 
were gradually set up, and between these differentiations relations 
forming the prototypes of subsequent languages. To proceed at 
once to concrete examples, at one point in the area of Indo- 
Germanic speech a phonetic tendency set in, to transform the 
guttural tenuis h into a sibilant. This phonetic tendency extended 
over the district inhabited by the forefathers of the Hindu-Persians, 
the Armenians, and the Slavo-Lithuanians, so that now their 
languages — Sans, eatcl, Iran, sata, O.S. stito, Lith. 'szifiitas — ap- 
parently form an exclusive group in contrast with G. Ikcitov, O.I. 
cdt, Lat. centum, Goth, kund ( = hunt). At perhaps the same time, 
however, at a different point in the linguistic area, a beginning was 
made of changing the bh of the case suffixes -l hi, -bids, -hkya(m)s 
into m, a phonetic change which only spread over the territory of 
the Slavo-Teutonic tribes. Goth, vulfa-m, O.S. vluko-mti, Lith. iviika- 
mus, corresponds to G. evvvj- (jnv, O.I. fera-ib, Lat. hosU-bus. At a 
third' point a suffix-like r, which perhaps occurred sporadically 
elsewhere, began to be used for the formation of the passive voice . 
and deponents. Celtic and Latin were affected by this ; cf. O.I. 
nom berar = Lat. . fero-r, &c. Other linguistic phenomena again, 
such as- the feminine use of stems in -a (0), usually masculine () SSos, 
fagus), were limited exolusively to the Grseeo-Italian region. 
Finally, the languages of all the European tribes (and of one 
Asiatic, the Armenians) are embraced by the change of the a, 
which the Persian and. Hindu tongues have, apparently preserved 
faithfully, into e in many words— Lat. fero, G. <f>e P u>, I. berim, O.H.G. 
beru, O.S. berq, Armen, berem : Hind, bheir. Cf J. Schmidt, What 
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does the e of the European Languages Prove for the Existence of an 
Original European Language ? ( Was beweist das e der Europdischen 
Sprachen fiir die Annahme einer einheitlichen Europdischen Grund - 
spracke ? K. xxiii. p. 373.) If a picture is needed of the way in 
which these partial coincidences were distributed over the Indo- 
Germanic region, the following diagram may he found useful : — 



In words, however, the diagram amounts to this Just as it is 
impossible in the diagram to pass out of any one of the spaces en- 
closed by the five lines drawn therein, without at once falling into 
a space surrounded by another of those lines, so in the area of the 
Indo-Germanic languages it is impossible 1 to refer a particular 
group to an original language peculiar to that group, and so 
detach it from the whole, because this would necessarily break the 
threads uniting and allying that group with all parts of the 
linguistic area. If we wished to refer the Slavo-Lithuanian, along 
with the Teutonic, languages to a special group, we should have 
to ignore the points of relationship (line II.) which bind it to the 
Hindu-Persian languages. If we wished to get out of this difficulty- 
by ranking the whole of the North European languages nearer to 
Hindu-Persian, we should have to break the bond (line I.) which 
embraces all the European, languages (and the Armenian), and so 
on. 

As, then, according to J. Schmidt, the whole linguistic area of 
the Indo-Europeans was originally connected together by a chain of 
“continuous varieties,” he has now still to answer the question: 
How comes it that this state of things no longer exists. at the 
present day, how comes it that instead of the gradual transitions 
between linguistic regions, such as the Slavonic and Teutonic, the 
Celtic and Italian, Ac., there are now sharp delimitations of language; 
that “ the unbroken slope from Sanskrit to Celtic ” has now become 
“a flight of steps” ( Verwandtschaftsverh ., p. 28)? J. Schmidt 
explains this by the dying-out of certain intermediate varieties. 
Supposing that t\^o dialects, A and X, in fhe linguistic area were 
connected together by the varieties B, C, D, Ac., in a continuous 
chain, it might easily happen that one family or tribe, which spoke 
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the variety F, for instance, obtained, owing to religious, social, or 
other circumstance, a preponderance over its immediate neighbours* 
Then the varieties next to it, G, H, I, K on the one side, and E, D, 0 
on the other, would be crushed out and displaced by F; when this 
had happened, P would border immediately on B on the one side, 
and L on the other. The delimitation of the languages is effected. 
As historical examples of what he advances, J . Schmidt points to 
the crushing power of the Attic, Roman, and New High German 
dialects as regards the other dialects of Greek, Italian, and 
German. 

But J. Schmidt’s theory, besides its importance for our knowledge 
and for the historical explanation of the affinities of the Indo- 
Germanic languages, is equally important in its bearing on the 
whole foundation of linguistic inferences as to the primeval period — 
that is, on the reconstruction, of the original language. The ques- 
tion, in how many languages a word must be forthcoming in order 
to establish its claim to the title of Indo-Germanic, could be 
answered without much difficulty from the point of view of the 
pedigree theory, if only the theory could be brought to a satisfactory 
scientific conclusion. If the decision were in favour of an original 
division of the Indo-Europeans into a western and an eastern half, 
the existence of a word in but one single European and one Bingle 
Asiatic language (e.g. Lat. ensis + Sans, asi, “ sword ■ ” Lith. duna, 
“ bread ” + Sans, clhdnds, “ grains of corn ”) would be enough to 
justify the ascription of the concept designated to the primeval 
period. Or if the decision wore that the Hindu-Persian languages 
maintained a longer connection with a North European or South 
European group, a word which could be established in but two 
European languages, in the north and in the south of Europe (e.g., 
zeros + O.H.G. huoba or <£wya) + O.H.G. bahhu, “bake”), would be 
valid for the primeval period. Then, in both cases, all languages 
which made no contribution to the equations ensis + asi, diina + 
dhdnds , Krjros + huoba, efxiryo) +<bahhU, would originally have pos- 
sessed the corresponding words but have lost them subsequently, 
a proceeding which in itself has nothing remarkable. 

On the other hand, in presence of J. Schmidt’s transition theory, 
there is a complete disappearance of “ the mathematical certainty 
which was supposed to have been obtained for the reconstruction 
of the original Indo-Germanic language.” For it is obviously 
impossible for adherents of this theory to show whether words 
which are limited to groups of languages have been lost by the 
other languages or were never possessed by them. For the rest, 
J. Schmidt’s undulation or transition theory, which we have so 
briefly sketched, is, however, based on views as to the tendency to 
differentiation existing in the Indo-Germanic languages, which were 
by no means entirely new or unheard of. Max Muller (p. 52), Ebel 
(p. 54), Sonne (p. ih), nay ! even A. Schleicher (p. 48), and above 
all A. Pictet * and F, Spiegel (c/. ch. iv.), had developed similar 

* Of. Origincs Indo-JEurop., r, p, 48 “Co qui eat certain, dans Ntatactuel 
des choses, c’est quo Ton rcmarque, entre lea peuplea de la famille arienne, 
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views more or less clearly. . Nevertheless it was natural that when 
systematised by J. Schmidt, and applied to the Indo-Germanic 
languages in the concrete, they should provoke an extremely 
stormy discussion. 

The most complete approval was bestowed on J. Schmidt by 
those investigators who had made the relationship of modern lan- 
guages to each other their special study. 

Here, some time before J. Schmidt, Hugo Sohuchardt in his 
book Vocalismus des Viilgdrlateins , Leipzig, 1866 (c/., particularly, ch. 
iv., Die innere Geschickte der romischen VolJcsspracfie, I. Dialehte ), had- 
paved the way for the new view as far as the Romance languages 
were concerned. 

This is shown most clearly in the department of German dialects, 
in the investigation of which especial service has been rendered by 
W. Braunein several essays in the Zeitschrift Paul u. Braune Beitr.z. 
Gesch. d. deutschen Sprache (c/., especially, i. p, 1,/., and iv. p. 540,/). 
To illustrate what is said, X again take the liberty of drawing a 
small diagram, representing the results brought about in .the 
department of Old High German by the ’ ■ : r *■ : - about the 

sixth or seventh century to the end of 1 . ■ s ! ■ 0 .ning of the 

tenth century, of some phonetic changes of the greatest importance for 
determining the affinities of the O.H.G, dialects. The numerals 
I.-IV. in the diagram indicate, in chronological order, the four 
stages in which the so-called Second or Old High German sound- 
shifting was propagated over the German dialects.* The numeral 

commo une chains continue de rapports linguistiques spEoiaux qui court, 
pour ainsi dire, parallfelement h cellos de leur positions gEographiques. . . . , 
Les Emigrations loin tames auront ete prEcEdees par une extension graduelle, 
dans le cours de laquelle se seront formEs peu a peu des dialectes distincts, 
mais toujours en contact les uns evec les autres, ct d’autant plus analogues 
qu’ils etaient plus voisihs entreeux.” 

He illustrates his view by the following diagram 


LITHUANO-SUAVS 



The circle in the middle of the ellipse stands for the original Indo-Germanic 
language. 

* The four strata of this sound-shifting are • 

I. t-z; p and Is after vowels ;/ and ch (O.H.G. ztt: Eng. tide , Jcovfftn : Eng. 
keep, suohhan: Eng. seek). 

II. p, initial and medial after consonants, tzc,—ph, f; d~t. (Upper Saxon 
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V, marks the area of the ua, as opposed to an earlier no ( muat : 
*• muot ) evolved from original 6; the numeral VI., the area of the 
Frankish dialects as regards the complete carrying out of the umlaut 
or “ mutation,” which in the Upper Saxon dialects was impeded by 
certain consonantal combinations such as l + com. (Frank, balgi : 
belgi; Upper Saxon palg: palgi.) 



Our picture does not, I believe, require any extensive commen- 
tary. It shows that here, too, sharp dividing lines between the 
various dialects are wholly out of the question. Thus the two 
Upper Saxon dialects are apparently united into one whole by the 
numeral III., yet are interwoven as closely as possible with certain 


tdt, tiuri : Rhenish-Franconian, &c., pad, 
‘words, also, a Rheinfr., &c., d~t, ddtun 


and 7* 
plant 
East 

** _ ■' ■ ’.onsonants, &c. — ch; b-p : g-k. (Onlv 

Upper Saxon chind, churning: Frank, kind, kuning , Ur per Salon kemn- 
trank, gnhan.) r r * 

iV. Extending oyer Low Frankish (Dutch) and Saxon th-d (dni. tag 
three, dxob : Eng. thief). 1 * 
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sections of Frankish by the numerals II. and V. Again, in face 
of the operation of thfe sound-shiftings illustrated by us, they cannot 
be sharply marked off from Saxon (Low German). Middle Frankish 
does indeed take part in the most important stage (I.) of the sound- 
shifting, which embraces Upper Saxony, the East, Rhenish, and 
South Franks, though with certain important exceptions (< dat , wat, 
dity allet ); but at the same time Low Frankish (Dutch) has a 
thoroughly Low German consonantal system. Finally, the IV. 
stage of the sound-shifting extends equally to all the dialects. 

What, however, excites our interest especially in the processes 
depicted by us, is the fact that here we really are able to establish 
the starting-point, and to trace the gradual spread of some of the 
phonetic transitions set forth by us. Thus, in Alemaunia the 
shifting, th-d, appeared in the beginning of the eighth century. 
At this period, however, the old spirant was uniformly retained, at 
any rate at the beginning of words, by the whole of Frankish. It 
is not until the end of the ninth century that th disappears from 
amongst the Franks, and that d takes its place. Among the 
Middle Franks, and further north, the th held out still longer. 
The spread of one sound-shifting therefore, in this case from south 
to north, is seen very clearly. 

. Finally, J. Schmidt himself; in his book Zur Geschichte des idg t 
Vocalhmw, ii. 199, ff., endeavoured to present the relation of the 
Slavonic dialects to each other from the standpoint of the “ undula- 
tion” or “ transition” theory. 

Apart from fundamental differences of opinion between the 
assailants, the attacks on Schmidt’s theory, which were made par- 
ticularly by Whitney, G. Curtius, Havet, L, Meytr, Jolly, and A. 
Fick, were directed particularly upon that point (c/. our diagram, 
p. 65, line II.), which J. Schmidt had made the imiin^ argument 
for the intermediate position of the Lithu-Slavonic peoples between 
Europe and Asia — that is, on the change in a great huinber of 
words common to the Lithu-Slavonic and Hindu-Persian languages 
of an original h into a sibilant (p, s, sz), cf. Sans. Iran. ddfan, O.S. 
desqtt, Lith. dSszimtis , G. Sexa, Lat. decern, <fec. ' A. Fick en- 
deavoured ( Die Spracheinheit der Indogermanen ZurojKts) to 
deprive Schmidt’s argument of its force, by trying, as Ascoli indeed 
before him had tried, to show that there had existed from an early 
time in the original Indo-Germanic language two different ^-sounds, 
one with a palatal tendency, kj {%), one with a guttural tendency, 
ho (q), the former of which was represented by the sibilant of the 
Lithu-Slavonic and the Hindu-Persian languages, the latter, even 
in the languages mentioned, by Jc (c), and in the remainder by 
k, p, qu. From the beginning, therefore, there existed side by side, 
for instance ; — 

kj (k), Sans, gvdn, Lith. szu, G. kvuv, Lat. cams, Ir, cii. 
kv (q), Sans, ka, Lith. kds, O.S. Mto, G. /coVcpo?, irorepos, 
Lat. quod , O.I. ca-te. 

The same holds goods of the medial g and 'the aspirate gh. 

Indubitable as it is that the assumption of two ^-sounds for the 
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primeval Indo-Germanic period has now found acceptance amongst 
most scholars, in spite of J. Schmidt's opposition, 3. Sohmidt seems 
to me justified in maintaining (Jenaer Litter aturzeitung, 1875, No. 
201) that the assumption of two series of gutturals is not such as 
to weaken the force of his argument in support of the transition, 
and against the pedigree theory. For if the decision is in favour 
of a hj and a lev, the cohesion of the Lithu-SIavonio and Hindu- 
Persian languages in shifting into p, s , sz, the h which the other 
languages retained as %',• remains quite untouched. 

Besides, Armenian, as we have already remarked, must be ranked 
in this respect along with the Hindu-Perso-Slavo-Lithuanian 
languages. Cf. Arm.. tasn = O.S, desgti, Sans, ddgan ; Arm. sun, 
“dog ” = Lith. sz'S, Sans, gvdn, &c. Relying on these and similar 
grounds, H. Hubschmann, one of the best scholars of this language, 
regards Armenian as “an independent branch of language to be 
placed between Iranian and Slavo-Lettish.” (AT. Z., xxiii. p. 6,/.) 

The same holds good, as has been shown by G. Meyer's Albanian 
studies (Vienna, 1883 and 1884, B. B ., viii. 186, ff.), of Albanian, 
which this scholar accordingly places nearer to the Lithu-Slavic 
than the . South European languages. 

Similarly, the question has lately been raised whether the uni- 
form a of the Hindu-Persian languages, as contrasted with the a, 
e, o of the .European (Sans, aj = G. dy<o, Sans, dsti = G. iorl, Sans. 
dvis = G. ois), really represents the original state of things, and the 
result, owing in no small measure to a work of J. Schmidt's 
( Zweiarische a-Lauteund die Palatalen , K. Z., xxv. p. 1,/), has’been 
to demonstrate in the most conclusive manner the existence in 
the original Indo-Germanio language of an & corresponding to the 
European e. But this constitutes no objection to the transition 
theory, ^ In this case the European and Armenian languages must 
be credited with the conservation of the old state of things; and 
in the rejection of the original a and & we must see an innovation 
common to the Hindu and. Iranian languages.* 

J . Schmidt's hypothesis is dealt with from a new point of view 
by A. Leskien, Declension in Slavo-Lithuanian, and Teutonic (Die 
Declination im Slavisch litauischen und Germanischen > Leipzig, 
1876). Having explained (Introduction, p. 10) that he cannot 
conceive how the Indo-Germanic peoples could keep on spreading 
until they came to occupy their present abodes, without actual, 
geographical separation, he declares his opinion that the transitional 
stages which are postulated by J. Schmidt, and which presuppose 
the geographical continuity of the Indo-Germanic area, oan only 
be understood if this continuity is supposed, before the spread of 
the peoples, to have extended over a relatively narrow district. 
This, however, opens up the possibility of combining the transition 
and pedigree theories. For instance, if b represents the forefathers 

* The old A is preserved by another Asiatic Indo-Germanic language besides 
Armenian, — Phrygian (c/. Fick, Die Sprackdnhcit cler Indog, Europas, p, 4X6), 
Hubachmann, K Z xxiii. p. 49, considers it probable that this language is 
most closely related to Armenian. 6 * 
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of the Slays and Lithuanians in the primeval Indo- Germanic 
period, c those of the Hindu-Persians, a those of the Teutons— 



then b and c may have been connected by certain peculiarities of 
dialect (e.g,, Hindu-Persian p (s) » Slavo-Lith. *, «). Subsequently 
it may nave happened, owing to the departure of c, or tbe joint 
emigration of a and b, that the geographical continuity of the line 

« may have been broken, and that a~b may have jointly 
developed some new peculiarities (perhaps Teut m + Slavo-Lith. 

w> previous bh in suffixes). Thus, the peculiarities which b 
(Slavo-Lithuanian) shares with c (Hindu-Persian) would admit of 
explanation, and yet it would be justifiable “ to enquire whether 
X»ithu-Slavonic could be ranked with Teutonic (b) in a separate 
group, having a development of its own, distinct from the whole 
or the other parts ”* (p. 27). 

The importance of Leskien’s view undoubtedly consists in the 
weight which, in order to explain tbe existing divisions between 
the Indo-Germanio languages and peoples, he throws on the 
necessity of assuming that they were geographically divided — a 
necessity to which J, Schmidt, for other reasons as well as the 
dying out, perfectly possible in itself, of intermediate varieties, 
(cf, p. 65), had not allowed sufficient weight For the rest, the 
views of the two scholars are extremely similar. J. Schmidt, 
therefore, explains (Jenaer LiMeraturzeitung, 1877, p. 272) : — “ The 
fact that the Slavo-Lettish languages share certain peculiarities 
with the Hindu-Persian languages alone, and certain others with 
the Teutonic or other European languages, that is to say, constitute 
the * organic link ’ between these two groups, remains untouched 
in spite of all attacks. That all these peculiarities arose simul- 
taneously, it never entered my head to assert. We know as yet 
nothing about their chronology, and all probability is in favour of 
their not having been simultaneous. It is, therefore, perfectly 
possible that the Slavo-Lettlanders experienced certain phonetic 
changes in common with the Hindu-Persians, say in the earliest of 
periods, that later they lost their connection with the Hindu- 
Persians, drew oloser to the Europeans, and went through the same 
linguistic changes as they. My point was to show that an original, 
homogeneous European language, as contrasted with a Hindu- 
Persian, never existed ; that when those characteristics which are 

* Lesbian's idea is applied, If I understand him aright, by P % v. Bradke, 
JBeitr&ge zur Kmtniss d*r vorhisiorischm Entwicklung unseres Sprachstammes, 
Giessen, 1888, to the relation of certain Indo-European peoples ; he ascribes 
the points of agreement between the Greek and Italian branches, in regard to 
language and culture, to a Graeco-Italian epoch, from which he makes the 
Italians detach themselves in order to unite with the Celts in a Celto-Italic 
period. Cf. LUernr. CentmlblaU, 1888, No. 20. 
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specifically European developed, the languages in which they made 
their appearance were no longer identical in all respects.” 

Finally, Karl Brugmann has dealt exhaustively with the question 
of the relationship of the Indo-European languages to each other 
in the Intemationalm Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, 
i. 22 6,/. 

Brugmann stands, as regards theory, at the point of view of 
Schmidt and Leskien, as also does H. Paul in his Principien der 
Sprachgeschickte 2 , Halle, 1886 (c/. ch. ii., Pie Sprachspaltung). 
Thus, Brugmann, in his Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatih der 
idg. Spracfien , i. 290 (Strassburg, 1886), like J. Schmidt, regards it 
as “possible and not improbable” that the often mentioned 
difference between the Indo-European languages in their treatment 
of the palatal ^-series “reflects a difference of articulation dating 
frpm primitive Indo-European times, that the original checks were 
modified in the direction of the spirant in one district of the 
primitive Indo-European region, while elsewhere they remained 
unaffected. These dialectical differences then continued to propa- 
gate themselves in the individual branches.” Gf. also p. 308 in 
respect to the velar ^-series. 

As regards the question of the relation of the Indo-European 
languages in detail, however, Brugmann in the paper referred to 
establishes with great acuteness an objection levelled as much 
against the undulation as the pedigree theory : he points out that 
the special agreements between two or more languages frequently 
are due merely to chance. “ The character and tendencies of the 
Indo-European languages, even after the dispersion of the original 
people, remained in essentials the same ; the mental and physical 
organisation of those who inherited and carried on the language 
remained similar on the whole ; the motives to make new forms 
were often identical : from like causes then why not like effects?” 
p. 31, and ditto: — “Do we not regard it as a mere coincidence 
that, for instance, the original mediae have been shifted into tenues 
in the same way in German and Armenian, as in Goth, taihun, 
Arm. tasn } as against Sans, ddga, G. Sc/ca, &c. ? Why then shall we 
not regard it also as mere chance that the original Indo-European 
mediae aspiratce have been shifted into tenues aspirates , both in 
Greek and in Latin, as in G. $v/ xo$, orig. It. *thumos (fumus)\ as 
against Sans, dhumd-s ? ” &c. 

Under the circumstances it is, p. 253, “not some individual nor 
some few linguistic phenomena, appearing simultaneously in two 
or more regions, which suffice to prove close connection, but 
agreement in a great number of innovations — phonetic, inflectional, 
syntactical, and lexical — a number which will exclude the idea of 
chance.” . 

A .close connection accordingly can only be demonstrated as 
existing between the Hindus and Persians, and the Slavs and 
Lithuanians. It may, perhaps, in the future be demonstrated also 
in the case of the Celtic and Italian languages. 

In this connection we have the question : — “.In how many of the 
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seven principal branches must a linguistic phenomenon be estab- 
lished in order to rank as primitive Indo-European ?” Here, too, 
all that can be said is : — “ The probability that we have to do with 
a primitive Indo-European form increases with the number of 
languages in which a linguistic phenomenon occurs.” The rank 
of Indo-European may also be claimed by such linguistic pheno- 
mena as appear in identical form in districts geographically remote 
from each other, as in this case the probability, otherwise great, of 
borrowing, which Brugmann assumes, especially in the case of the 
vocabulary, is diminished. 


APPENDIX. 

THE INVESTIGATION OF LOAN-WORDS IN THE INDO-GKRMANIO 
LANGUAGES. 

Besides the direct way of reconstructing prehistoric periods of 
culture by the aid of Comparative Philology, there is another 
indirect way leading to the same end. In the life of every 
language, as is well known, there collects round that portion of its 
vocabulary, which is inherited from primitive times, another 
portion, imported from abroad. No language runs its course free 
from loan-words. Now, since the borrowing of a word, at least as 
a general rule, implies the borrowing of an idea also, it is clear 
that a collection of the loan-wordB or foreign words in a language 
must contain important hints as to what elements of civilisation 
have been imported by a people from abroad, and therefore were 
not inherited from primitive times. It may, therefore, not be out 
of place to make brief mention here of the most important scientific 
works dealing with the loan-words of the Indo-Germanic languages. 
There is no continuous work to mention dealing with the Hindu- 
Persian languages. The vocabulary of the Rigveda (as of the 
most ancient Sanskrit generally), the purest and most unadulterated 
in the whole range of the Indo-Germanic peoples, would yield 
but few results. More in quantity and in importance might be 
afforded by the Zend Avesta, on which subject many remarks are 
to be found in Justi’s Handbuch der Eendsprache . The modem 
Iranian dialects, naturally, are studded with Semitic, Turkish,- and 
other elements ; yet I have not made acquaintance with a single 
even tolerably exhaustive account of them. For Armenian, Paul 
de Lagarde’s Armenien Studies (Armenische Studies Gottingen, 
1877) must be referred to, in which, on pp. 166-88, a tabular 
conspectus of the points in which this language agrees with Semitic 
is given.* 

We find a very different state of things the moment we* set foot 
on European territory. 

To begin with, here, from the very revival of philological studies 

* Cf, } further, I-I. Hiibsehmann, Armen. Stud. (1883), p. 7, f. This scholar 
in Etymologie und Lcwtlehre der ossetischen Sprache (1887), gives a provisional 
conspectus of Ossetic loan-words (pp. 118-36), 
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in Germany, the relations of Hebrew to Greek had been the subject 
of learned speculation. The barren attempts to explain the 
various resemblances between these two languages as due to the 
common origin of the two languages (c/,, e ,g,, Emesti, Be Vestigiis 
linguae Hebraicce in lingua Grrnca , Opusc. Phil., p. 177, /.) was 
followed, when the science of Comparative Philology had finally 
established the genealogies of the two languages, by the correct 
interpretation of the Semitic elements in the older Greek voca- 
bulary as loan-words due to the influence of Phoenician civilisation 
on Greece. They-' were first collected by Gesenius, the founder of 
Semitic philology, in his History of the Hebrew Language , i. 18. 
He was followed by E. Renan, Histoire des Langues Sdmitiques , 
p. 192. Smaller and scattered contributions were 'supplied by 
Benfey, Fr. Muller, Schroder, R de Lagarde, In recent times the 
first to attempt to give a connected account of the importance of 
Greeco-Semitic loan-words for the history of culture was F. Lenor- 
mant in an essay entitled The Cadmus Myth and Phoenician Settle- 
ments in Greece ( Annales de Philosophic Chretienne> 1867, then in 
Die Anf&nge cler Cultur, Jena, 1875). The remark must be made, 
however, that Lenormant’s work would furnish a very unsafe 
foundation for further researches into the history of culture, as the 
French anthropologist and orientalist employs in matters of Com- 
parative Philology a method of his own, not familiar to Indo- 
Germanic students ; and repeats earlier comparisons of Semitic 
and Greek, and evolves new ones, wdth absolutely no attempt at 
criticism. 

It was, therefore, a most meritorious task that A. Mtiller under- 
took in a paper on Semitic Loan- Words in Older Greek ( Semitische 
Lehnworter im dlteren Griechisch , Bezzenbergers Beitrdge z. Kunde 
d. Indog. Sprach., i. pp. 273-301), to establish, by means 'of 
undoubted loan-words from the Semitic, definite phonetic equiva- 
lents in words borrowed by the one language from the other, which 
enabled him to test the parentage of those constituents of the Greek 
vocabulary which until then had been regarded as Semitic. But the 
one hundred and two words whose olaims to be Semitic are tested, are 
reduced by this refining prooess to a still more manageable number 
(cf. p. 299,/.). However, a number of Greek words which recur in 
the Semitio languages are regarded by Muller as foreign to Greek 
soil, although he cannot decide as to their original home. For 
instance, Kapxacros, “ fine flax,” Sans, kdrpdsa , Aram, karpas, Arab. 
hirbds; ktjxos, “ape,” Sans, kapi, Hfebr. qdf; a-ax^ipo^ 

Sans, ganipriya, Hebr. sappir ; a-pApaylos, Sans, marakata , Hebr. 
bdreqet, and others. 

A very bold and heterodox view is entertainedj as to many of 
the words under discussion, by F. Hommel in the work already 
mentioned, The Names of the Mammals amongst the South Semitic 
Peoples , pp. 290 and 414,/ He regards them, that is to say, not as 
comparatively late loans from the Semitic languages, but as 
primeval terms of civilisation, common to the original Semites and 
the original Indo-Europeans, and the dearest proof of the proximity 
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of the original abodes of these two peoples (cf. below, oh. iv.V 
This is his opinion as to ravpos (Indo-G. staura — orig. Sem. taura), 
Xts, \ia Ay (Indo-G. liw, laiwa = orig. Sem. labi’atu, UVatu ), xpvcros 
(Indo-G. gharata = orig. Sem. hantdu) i 6tv os (Indo-G. waina — orig. 
Sem. wainu). 

An important controversy on the question whether Egyptian 
loan-words (such as Egypt, barl-t — G. /Japis, “a kind of ship”) 
struck root in Greek has arisen in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, vii., 
between Ermann and 0. Weise. 

A collection of Egyptian words which occur in classical authors 
is given by A. Wiedemann (Leipzig, 1883), 

’ Amongst the various civilisations, to the influence of which the 
Italian inhabitants of the Apennine peninsula were exposed in the 
course of their most ancient history, Greek alone, as being his- 
torically the latest and most penetrating, has left unmistakable 
marks on the Latin language. It is, indeed, extremely probable 
in itself that, to say nothing of the voyages of th.e Phoenicians 
which can only have grazed Italy (cf Th. Mommsen, History of 
Borne , i. s p. 128; Eng. trans., pop. ed., i. p. 135), the proximity of 
Etruria must have introduced to the Italian tribes, in those 
departments in which Etruria appears as the mistress of Italy 
(building, ceremonies of worship, popular amusements, &c.), not only 
the new ideas, but also along with them their Tuscan designations ; 
but these, so long as the Etruscan inscriptions remain undeciphered, 
can only be conjectured, not proved. To a relatively late period 
belong those words of Celtic or of North European origin generally, 
which penetrated into Latin, and which are collected by L. 
Diefenbach in the Lexicon of the Linguistic Remains of the Celts and 
their Neighbours , Especially the Teutons and Spaniards , Preserved 
by the Ancients ( Origines Europcece , Frankfurt, 1861). 

But the importance of the Greek loan-words in Latin for deter- 
mining the influence exercised by Greece through the agency of 
her colonies on the development of Italian culture, was first put in 
its proper light by Th. Mommsen’s History of Rome (1854, cf i. 
p. 130, and i. s p. 194, f; Eng. trans., popped., i. 206). After him, 
G. Curtius called attention to the great importance of this subject' 
in a lecture given to the Hamburg Association of Philologists, 
1855, Hints on the Relation of Latin to Greek . Here Curtius goes 
into the terminology of Roman shipbuilding especially, in which he 
distinguishes three strata, which give the evolution of the Roman 
marine : — 

1. A primeval Indo-Germanic layer (words such as navis , remus). 

2. A great layer of loan-words from the Greek (e.g., gubernare , 
ancora } prora , aplustre, anguinct, nausea , antenna i faselus, contus , 
&c.). 

3. A limited number of genuine Roman, but not Indo-Germanic 
words malus , velum). 

The first considerable service in the collection of Greek loan- 
words in Latin was rendered by A. Saalfeld in two treatises — Index 
Grcecorum vocabulorum in linguam latinam translatorum (Berlin, 
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1874), and Greek Loan-Words in Latin ( Griechische Lehnworter im 
Lateinischen, Programm, Wetzlar, 1877). This is followed by a 
work of E. Beermann, Greek Words in Latin ( Griechische Worter 
im Lateinischen , Sprachwissensch. Abjiandl, hervorg. aus G. Curtins' 
grammatischer GeseUschaft } Leipzig, 1874, pp. 95-110), in which 
there is a short summary of the Greek elements of civilisation in 
Roman antiquities. 

All these works, however, by the side of which we might have 
also mentioned contributions by Corssen, Euge, Tuchhandler, 
Vanitfek, and for the department of rural economy the Haustiere 
und Culturpjlanzen of V. Hehn, have been recently superseded by 
the marvellously thorough and cautious work of 0. Weise, Greek 
Words in Latin (Die Griechischen Worter im Latein, Preisschrift der 
Furstlich Jablonowskischen Gesellschaft , Leipzig, 1882). It falls 
into three parts, of the first of which the subject is specially “how 
to recognise loan-words;” the second answers the question: “In 
what departments can the influence of Greece be detected;” the 
third gives a careful list of the words borrowed by Latin from 
Greek. 

To these was added in 1884 the Tensaurus Italo-groecus ) a copious, 
historical, and critical dictionary of Greek loan-words in Latin by 
A Saalfeld, Vienna. Cf. also his Italo-grceca , part i. (intercourse 
between Hellas and Borne from the most ancient period to the time 
of the Caesars), 1882; partii. (trade and commerce of the Bomans), 
1882. 

A stream of culture in the opposite direction, from Italy to the 
Balkan peninsula, is seen most markedly if we set aside Boumanian 
in Albanian (cf. above, p. 70), which, “during the period' of the 
Boman empire in Illyria, was within a hair’s breadth of sharing 
the lot of other non-Roman languages, and of becoming completely 
Latinised” (cf. G. Meyer, Die lat. Mem. im Albanesischen. Grober’s 
Grundriss, p. 804,/!). 

In the north it might be expected beforehand that the depart- 
ment of the Teutonic languages would have numerous and im- 
portant foreign elements to show. The Teutonic peoples, situated 
in the heart of Europe, and by nature susceptible to the advantages 
of foreign culture, at the same time form a great basin in which 
collect all the streams of culture in Europe, from whatever quarter 
they may come. This state of things is faithfully mirrored in the 
stock of loan-words belonging to the Teutonic languages. Here we 
havo only to do with the literature which treats of the oldest 
elements. 

There exist as yet only isolated notices of the loans obtained by 
the Teutonic languages from Celtic. But as these go back to a 
very early period in the communication between these peoples, it 
may well be difficult to distinguish in a given case between kinship 
and borrowing (cf. part ii. ch. vi.). Greater attention has been 
paid to correspondences between Teutonic and Slavonic (words 
such as Goth, stikls, O.S. stiklo, Lith. stiklas, “beaker;” Goth. 
kintusy O.S. c$ta, “small corner coin;” Tout, pflug, Slav: plugit, 
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Lith. pliugas ; O.H.G. choufan , O.S. Icupiti, “buy;” Goth, dulgs, 
O.S. dtugu, “debt;” Goth, plinsjan , O.S. plesati, “dance,” and 
many others), though it has not indeed been found possible on the 
one hand to distinguish what is related from what is borrowed, or 
on the other to establish with certainty the starting-point of a 
loan (i.e. } whether it started on Slavonic or on Teutonic ground). 
Cf H. Ebel, Ueber die Lehnworter der deutschen Sprache, p, 9 ; 
Lottner, K. Z., xi. p. 74,/.; as also the collection of Slavonic loan- 
words to be mentioned hereafter 

But these communications of the Teutons with their northern 
neighbours are far inferior in importance to the influence which 
the culture of southern Europe exercised on the ancient Germans, 
when it came in close contact with them. Relatively insignificant, 
and only to be traced in Gothic to any great extent, are the 
direct points of contact between Greek and Teutonic. On the 
other hand, the Roman people undertook, in the history of the 
world, the task of delivering the treasures which in part it had 
itself first received from abroad, to the people by whom it was 
destined one day to be driven from the stage of history. And the 
influence of Rome, operating from the two mighty base-lines of the 
Rhine and the Danube, which embraced ancient Germany, acted 
with such uniform effect on all the Teutonic tribes that, as against 
it, the Germans, though separated by differences of dialect, appear 
in the‘ matter of language to form but one great homogeneous 
whole. What heathen Rome began, Christian Rome completed ; 
opening wide the gates to the pressure of the Latin tongue. 

After these remarks I confine myself to a brief statement of the 
literature of the loan-words in the Teutonic languages, so far as it 
is known to me. 

1845, R. v. Raurner, Die Einwirhung des Christentums auf die 
althochdeutsche Sprache , Stuttgart. 

1856, H, Ebel, t)ber die Lehnworter der deutschen Sprache ( Pro - 
gramm des r * 7 . T Ostrowo bei Filehne). 

1861, W. * . .» e Umdeutschung fremder Wdrter (at 

first a Programm zu der Promotionsfeier des Padogogiums in Basel , 
then Kleinere Schriften , iii. p. 252, /.). 

1874, E. Forstemann, Geschichte des deutschen Sprachstammes , i. 

pp. 612 - 18 . 

1884, W. Franz, Die Lateinisch-Romanischen Elemente'im Althoch 
deutschen , Strassburg. 

1888, A. Pogatscher, Zur Lautlehre der Griechischen , Lateinischen 
und Romanischen Lehnworte im Altenglischen , Strassburg. 

1889, F. Kluge, Lateinische Lehnworte im Altgermanischen (in 
Paul’s Grundriss df. germ. Phil., i). 

There has been added to the well-known dictionaries by Grimm, 
Schade, Weigand, and others, recently an Etgmologisches Wdrter - 
buck der deutschen Sprache , by F. Kluge, Strassburg, 1882, 4th ed. 
1888. 

If we now turn to the eastern neighbours of the Teutonic peoples, 
the foreign elements of the Slavonic languages are to be found 
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collected by F. Miklosich, Die Fremclworter in den slavischen 
Spracken (Denkschriften dev phil.-hut. Ctasse der Kaiser l. AJcademie d. 
Wissenschaften, xv. pp. 71—1 4\J, Wien, 1867). As we run through 
this imposing catalogue, alphabetically arranged, foreign influence 
on Slavonic, in ancient tiines, is seen to have observed the following 
tendencies. To begin with, the larger number of these foreign 
elements belong to that sphere of civilisation which, starting from, 
the classical soil of the Mediterranean countries, embraces the 
Teuto-Slavonic (and partially Celtic) north (cf. words such as G-.-Lat. 
8td/?oAos, O.H.G. tiuval , O.S. djavolu; G. KoXcrap, Lat. ccesar , O.H.G. 
kaisar, O.S. chart, &c.). Not unfrequently it is doubtful here 
whether the loan was effected by Slavonic direct from, the Graeco- 
Latin or through the agency of the Teutons. In some words both 
things have taken place. Thus O.S. kale$l, “beaker,” directly » 
Lat. calix; while O.S. Jcelih, Russ. kdjuchu, with their final h , come 
straight fron the German (O.H.G. chelih — calix). Further, consider- 
able number of Greek terms of civilisation found their way into 
Slavonic direct from Byzantine soil, and are limited to the Slavonic 
languages (cf. O.S. plinuta, “brick,” 7rX(y6os ; O.S. kositerii, “tin,” 
Kacrcrir epos', O.S. izvisti, “chalk,” ao-fiearos, O.S, kadi, “jug,” KaSos ; 
O.S. JcorabiU , “ ship,” Kapafios, and others). 

Sharply marked off from the class of foreign words just mentioned, 
which derive their origin from the south of Europe, are words in 
the Slavonic languages corresponding to Teutonic and to some 
degree Celtic words (O.S. braEna, O.H.G. pruoh, Lat.-Celt. hracce, 
“trousers,” Russ. jabedniku, “ magistratus quidam Goth. andbahts, 
Gelt. ambactus, &c.). The difficulties which these offer we have 
already alluded to. 

Finally, oriental influences, both Iranian (c/,, e.g., Russ. korda, 
Pers. kdrd, “knife”) and Turko-Tartario (e.g., Russ, jcazanil , Turk. 
quazdn, “treasure;” cf. H. Ydmh^ry, Dieprimitive Gultur des turbo - 
tatarischen. Volkes, p. 25), on the Slavonic vocabulary are unmis- 
takable. 

On the latter, light is thrown by Miklosich, Die turkischen 
Elemente in den sild-ost und osteurop&ischen Spracken, Vienna, 
1884. Here this scholar distinguishes three periods of word-borrow- 
ing : first, the first century of our era, before the Slavonic peoples 
were seized by the impulse to move westwards ; second, the period 
which begins with the subjugation of the Slavonio inhabitants of 
the right hank of the lower Danube by the Turkish Bulgarians; 
thirdly, the period of the permanent settlement of the Turks in 
Europe (fourteenth century). 

Since Miklosich, Ant. M&tzenauer has collected the loan-words 
in Slavonio, in a work Gizi slova ve slovansktfck recek v. Brnl, 1870, 
Unfortunately, the language in which it is written precludes me 
from making use of it. From numerous quotations in Krek’s 
Introduction to Slavonic Literature (Einleitung in die slavische Lit- 
teratwrgesckichte), it appears that Matzenauer regards many words 
as original Slavonic which Miklosich considers to be borrowed. 
The Slavonic elements of the Lithuanian vocabulary are collected 
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in the work of A. Brtickner’s already mentioned, Slavonic Words in 
Lithuanian {pit slavischen Fremdwdrter m Litauischen, Weimar, 
1877), Finally, to dwell for a moment on Celtic, extremely little 
has been done in the way of putting together the words bor- 
rowed from abroad. The most important Latin loan-words in 
Old Irish are put together by Ebel (Beitrdge, ii. p, 159,/.), and in 
Three Irish Glosses by W, S(tokes), London, 1862, Preface, p, 20, ff. 
There is further to be noted Bruno Gdterbock, Bemerhmgen Ober die 
Lateinischen Lehmvdrter im Irisch&n, Leipzig, 1882. 

For the foreign elements in the vocabulary of the Romance 
languages the principal authority still is Diez’s etymological dic- 
tionary (5th ed.). The standard work on Celtic influences therein is 
still R. Thurneysen, Kdtoronumisches, Halle, 1884 ; important for 
the inter-aotion of the Teutons and Romans is F. Kluge in Groberis 
Gmndriss dtr romcmischm Philologie , 1887, p. 883,/*., and E. Mackel, 
Die Germanischen Mmrnte in der franzosuchm und provtmalischen 
Sprache, Heilbronn, 1887. Arabio in the Romance countries, 
finally, is treated of by Chr. Seybold (Groberia Grvndriss, p. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE INDO-GERMANIC 
PEOPLE.* 

The question as to the original home of the Indo-Germanic people 
seemed, as we saw in our first chapter, to have been definitely 
settled as long as thirty or forty years ago. The reasons which 
led investigators to the valley of the Oxus, or the slopes of the 
Mustagh or Belurtagh (cf. above, p. 8, note), as the first starting- 
point of the Indo-Europeans, were partly of a general nature, con- 
sequent upon considering Asia as the birthplace of the human 
race and of human civilisation generally, and partly consisted in 
the generalisation of certain indications, which the most ancient, 
mythical history of the Hindu-Persian peoples seemed to contain, 
touching their original homes, and in the application of them to 
the other Indo-Germanic tribes. 

As soon as a beginning had been made in the way of exploring 
the civilisation of Indo-Germanic antiquity, by means of Compara- 
tive Philology, attempts were not wanting to discover arguments 
adapted to raise this hypothesis as to the origin of the Indo-Euro- 
peans to the level of historical certainty. The first to make this 
attempt was Adolphe Pictet, the first volume (1859) of whose 
Origines Indo-Europiennes , as we have seen, was devoted to showing 
that the home of the Indo-Europeans must be looked for in ancient 
Bactria, or, to be more precise, in the country between the Hindu- 
Kusch, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea.t 

The general considerations, on the strength of „wliich Pictet 
decides in favour of this district, are in their essence identical with 
those which have already been mentioned by ns. Only, especial 
weight is assigned by Pictet to the geographical distribution of the 
Indo-Europeans, in historical time, as showing of itself that Bactria 
was the common starting-point of the scattered tribes. We have 

* Sketches of the history of the original home question have recently fre- 
quently been riven : G. Krek, Einlcitung in die alaoische Liter uturgeschicJde*, 
1887, by F. v, Spiegel, Lie Slavisehe Periodc, 1887, p, 1,/., and others. 

f Pictet allows only branches of the Hindu-Persian stock to climb the lofty 
valleys of the Belurtagh and Mustagh, whence they descended again into more 
favourable climes, when room had been made for them by the emigration of 
other members of the Aryan race {</. p. 57). 
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seen above, p. 30, what is his theory of the original connection 
and gradual separation of the Indo-Germanic peoples. If this is’ 
applied to the geography of Bactria, and the neighbouring countries, 
the abode of the forefathers of the Iranians would, according to 
Pictet (c/. p. 51, /.), be in the north-east, as far as the boundaries 
of Sogdiana, towards the Belurtagh; of the forefathers of the 
Hindus, again, in the south-east as far as the slopes of the Hindu 
Kusch. This situation of the two tribes, surrounded by lofty 
mountain ranges, is made, “ since the movements of nations depend 
on their environment,” to explain why they continued together 
undivided longer than the other Indo-Europeans. In 'the south- 
west of the district before mentioned, Pictet conceives the Grsoco- 
Itabans to have been situated, and their line of march was over 
Herat, through Chorassan, Masenderan towards Asia Minor, and 
the Hellespont. Furthest west, even in the original home, dwelt 
the Celts, who moved round the south of the Caspian in the 
direction of the Caucasus, made a long halt here, in the fertile 
districts of Iberia and Albania,* then burst through the Caucasus 
and swept northwards round the Black Sea, in the direction of the 
Danube and Europe. Finally, the north of the original home must 
have been occupied by the forefathers of the Teutons and Slavo- 
Lithuanians, whose abode extended along the Oxus. They took 
their way to Europe, across the broad plains of Scythia to the 
Euxine. 

Our author, having thus been led by considerations of a general ' 
description to Bactria as the starting-point of the Indo-Europeans, 
finds his view further confirmed “in the most brilliant manner” 
by a whole string of other arguments, which he derives from the 
evidence of language as to, the life and culture of the Indo- 
Europeans. 

To begin with, as determining the general latitude, in which 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans is to be looked for, great 
weight is assigned by Pictet to the names whioh the original people 
had already given to the seasons of the year, and everything con- 
nected with those seasons. Now, as he assumes that the original 
Indo-Europeans divided the year into three parts : the winter (hietns), 
with its, snow (nix) and ioe (O.H.G. fs =» Iran, m), spring (ver), and 
summer (O.H.G. sumar, Cymr. ham, Iran, hama, Sans..sdwuf), he is 
led, in accordance with an observation made by Jacob Grimm in his 
German Mythology , to the effect that as we go north the year divides 
itself into two seasons, summer and winter, and as we go further 
south into three, four, or even five, to infer a moderate climate and 
an intermediate latitude. This, however, agrees most excellently 
with the climatic condition of ancient Baotria, which although 
situate under the same latitude as Greece and Italy, yet owing to 
its elevation above the level of the sea corresponds in climate with 

* The similarity in sound of the Caucasian Iberia, Spanish Iberia . Irish 
Ivemia (Upvn, O.I. JEriu, ]&rend ?), and also of the Caucasian Albania and the 
British ’'AX0JOV, on whioh the above hypothesis is based, is undoubtedly casual. 
Cf. H. Kiepert, Lehrbuch d, alten Qeographie, pp. 80, 481, 528. 

7 
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central Europe, and has a winter cold enough to frequently freeze 
the Oxus over from bank to bank (pp. 89—109). 

A further confirmation of his view, Pictet believes, is afforded 
by those series of words which are significant for the topography 
of the original Indo-Germanic country. The numerous instances 
in which the Indo-Germanic languages agree in the names they 
have for hill and valley, river and stream, &c., would, indeed, only 
prove that the home of the Indo-Europeans was not destitute of 
mountains and water. Of greater importance, however, in his 
eyes, is the fact that before their dispersion the Indo-Europeans 
were acquainted with the sea, an inference which Pictet draws 
from the comparison of Lat. mare, Irish muir, Goth, mam, Lith. 
marts, O.S. morje, with Sans, mtm, “sea, ocean.” Nay! by 
referring this stock of words to the root mr (mar, cf. mors), “ to 
die,” and placing it by the side of the Sans, mamt, “ waste, wilder- 
ness,” he believes he is in a position to show that the sea which 
lay on the Indo-Europeans’ horizon must have been the Caspian. 
This sea, separated from the cultivated districts of Bactria by wide 
plains of sand, might, to the minds of the original people, easily 
concur with the idea of “ the waste ” (mtra, maru). 

There next follows the discussion of the three kingdoms of 
nature — the mineral, plant, and animal kingdoms — always with 
especial reference to the points adapted to Support the hypothesis 
of the Bactrian origin of the Indo-Europeans. Now, since, as we 
have seen above, Pictet credits the original Indo-Germanic period 
with a knowledge of the most important metals, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, and even tin and lead, it follows, in his opinion, that the 
original Indo-Germanic country must have been very mountainous 
and rich in minerals. But of all the districts of Asia, at any rate 
of those which come under consideration as possible starting-points 
for the Indo-Europeans, Bactria, watered by the gold-bearing 
stream of the Oxus, and traversed by the metalliferous heights of 
the Hindu Kusch and Belurtagh, alone, according to Pictet, is 
capable of satisfying the conditions required of the original Indo- 
Germanic country by Comparative Philology (pp. 149-87). 

In the plant-world, the only forest-tree, the name of which 
recurs in Sanskrit, is the birch (Sans, bhdrja = Russ, bereza). But 
other equations and the abundance of common names for timber, 
tree, forest, &c., show that the native land of the Indo-Europeans 
was no treeless waste, but was rich in extensive forests (pp. 
188-237). 

Of greater importance, on the other hand, are the cultivated 
plants. Sanskrit, indeed, varies again in names for fruit-trees; 
nevertheless Pictet considers himself justified by the agreement of 
the other Indo-Germanic languages (cf. Teut. apfel, Lith. 6bulas, I. 
uballj referred by bim to an imaginary d-phala, Sans, phala, “ fruit,” 
<fcc.), in ascribing the cultivation of certain kinds of fruit-trees 
such as apple, pear, plum, and also the vine, which is discussed in 
this connection, to the primeval Indo-Germanic period. Now, 
since the naturalists, and principally A. de Candolles in his 
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Gtographie Botanique , 'place the home of fruit-trees, as well as of 
the -vine, in the neighbourhood of Bactria, while Quintus Curtius 
praises Bactria’s wealth in -vines and fruit-trees, and is corroborated, 
as regards the districts of Balkh. and Bokhara, by modern travellers, 
Pictet here gets a fresh confirmation of his Bactrian hypothesis 
(pp. 237-57). 

The same conclusions are now drawn, in the department of the 
cereals and other cultivated plants, of which, as we have, seen, by 
far the most numerous and most important are ascribed to the 
original Indo-Germanic world by Pictet. Thus, wheat and barley, 
the linguistic arguments for the culture of which in the primeval 
period have already been examined by us, are, also according to 
A. de Candolles, indigenous to the neighbourhood of Bactria, the 
former between the mountain ranges of Central Asia and the 
Mediterranean, the latter south of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, and perhaps to Persia ; so that again the Indo- 
Europeans must be classed amongst the earliest cultivators of these 
kinds of grain, and so on (pp. 257-327). 

Finally, the animal kingdom is discussed. With reference to 
the fauna of the primeval Indo-Germanio period also, Pictet decides 
that in general it corresponds to a , moderate climate, and parti- 
cularly to that of ancient Bactria« The hear, wolf, fox, wild-pig, 
badger, hare, marten, pole-cat, weasel, marmot, hedgehog, mouse, 
<fcc., which still have their habitat ip Bokhara and the neigh- 
bouring districts, bur author succeeds ih discovering en bloc in the 
vocabulary of the ^primeval Indo-Germanio period. He also credits 
it with an acquaintance with the great Asiatic beasts of prey, the 
lion and tiger, the former both because the European members of 
the Indo-Germanic family agree in the name they give to it (Lat. 
leoj &c.), and because its presence in Sogdiana is testified to by 
Quintus Curtius, viii. 2 ; the latter without any linguistic evidence 
(c/. above, p. 18). 

Finally, Pictet finds with regard to the animals domesticated by 
man, the number of 'which, according to him, was, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the ass and the cat, complete even in the primeval 
period, that their centre of propagation was in the neighbourhood 
of ancient Bactria. 

Pictet’s methods are unreservedly followed by F. Justi in the 
work which we have spoken of above (p. 22), Tlpe Primeval 
Period of the Indo-Europeans ( Uber die Urzeit der Indogermanen ). 
Nor do the investigators who followed Pictet speak less decidedly, 
in favour of Asia as the starting-point of the Indo-Europeans, while 
they approximate more or less to the locality defined by Pictet. 
So A. Schleicher, so F. Misteli, who, however, does not reckon lions . 
amongst the primeval Indo-Germanic fauna;* so Max Muller, who 

* “ We assume, therefore, that the Aryans were not acquainted with the 
lion. We are not, however, therefore compelled to shift the southern limit of 
the original home of .the Aryans further north, nor to go too far away from India 
and Persia. Within the above-mentioned latitudes (40 and 41) we can place 
them oast of Sogdiana, the most elevated part of Central Asia, whither Curtins’ 
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nevertheless draws the opposite conclusion to Pictet, from mare 
and, its cognates, viz., that the Indo-Europeans before their disper- 
sion were not acquainted with the sea (cf. Essays, ii. p. 41,/.); so 
W. Sonne, who makes the 'Indo-Europeans while they were yet in 
their original country spread far to the north of the Oxus (cf. 
above, p. 53), and many others. 

After Pictet, the question as to the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans was most thoroughly' discussed by J . Muir in the third 
ohapter of the second volume of his Original Sanskrit Texts , 1860; 
second edition, 1871 (Affinities of the Indians with the Persians, 
Greeks , and Romans , and derivation of all these nations from 
Central Asia). However, the contributions of this scholar, after 
an ample refutation in section vi. of Curzon's view (mentioned above, 
p. 6), that the Indo-Ehropeans were of Hindu origin, consist 
entirely of extracts from the works of other scholars who had 
written in favour of Central Asia (cf section vii., Central Asia the 
Cradle of the Aryans ), and Muir, though he adopts the hypothesis,, 
produces no new arguments in support of it. On the other hand, our 
attention is claimed by seotion viii. of Muir’s work (On the National 
Traditions of the Indians regarding thevr own Original Country), 
for hdre the points. are collected and reviewed which seem to favour 
the immigration of the Hindus from a land beyond the Himalayas. 
As proofs that the Hindus still preserved the tradition of a northern 
home he finds : first, the part played in the seasons, in the oldest 
hymns of the Rigveda, by the winter, which is g^axWflly displaced 
by the autumn ; next, the story to which Lassen, indeed, had called 
attention (cf. Zeitsehrift fwr die Kunde d. M., ii. p. 62,,/.), the story 
of the blessed people of the Uttar akuravah * (the ’OrxapoKopat of 
Ptolemy), whom tradition places in the remotest north; third, a 
passage 'in the Atharveda, according to which the simple kushta 
(kocttos) grows oh the other (the northern) side of the Himalayas i 
and fourth, a passage of the KausMtahi-brdhrnarui, which speaks ojt 
the greater purity of the northern tongue. The story of the flood, 
in the Qatapatha-brdhmana , which we have mentioned above (p. 
8, note), Muir, in the second edition of his book, no longer regards 
as conclusive — mainly on grounds of scholarship — the reading 
atidudrdva , “he crossed over,” sc. this northern mountain, being 
doubtful (cf. p. 323, note 90) 

Section ix. of Muir’s work ( Whether any Tradition regarding the 
Earliest Abodes of the Aryan Race is contained in thefir&t Fargard of 
the Vendidad) discusses, again in the way of extracts, the question 
whether the well-known enumeration of sixteen districts, in the. 
section of the Zend Avesta alluded to warrants conclusions as to the 

lions would not venture. Thus, the European tribes as they moved wear would 
be confronted by lions for the first time in the plains, not haying seen them 
in the highlands, as would also be th$ Persians, who went south-west, and 
the Hindus, who went south” {BeritlU iiber die Thtitigkeit den 'St. Gallischen 
nattvrw. Ges 1866, p. 149}. 

* Recently placed by H. Zimmer (A kind. Lele n, p. 101,/.) rather ip the 
neighbourhood of Cashmere. Of,, on tho other hand, W. Geiger, Ostvran. 
Cultur , p. 41. 
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spread of the most ancient . Indo-Europeans in general, and of the 
Iranians in particular. We see that since the time of Rhode and 
Lassen (cf. above, pp. 6 and 8), the views of enquirers had materially 
altered on this point. As early as the year 1856, H. Kiepert (in 
the Monatsberichten der Berliner Alcademie d. W.. pp. 621-47) had 
seriously shaken the view, which had its warmest defender in M. 
Haug, that the first Fargard of the Vendidad was good evidence for' 
the expansion of the Indo-Europeans (cf. The First Chapter of the 
Vendidad translated and explained in Bunsen’s Agyptens Stelle in 
der Weltgeschichte , last volume, pp. 104-37). Kiepert points out that 
however important for history and geography the enumeration of 
the sixteen districts may be otherwise, it only represents the extent 
of the geographical knowledge of the author of the Zend Avesta, and 
that it has absolutely no pretensions to be an account of the 
wanderings or gradual expansion of the Iranians, or of the Hindu- 
Persians, or of the Indo-Europeans. This interpretation of the 
passage, which is undoubtedly the correct one, is shared by other 
distinguished orientalists such as Max Muller and M. Br6al (Muir, 
op. cit.y pp. 314 and 334); indeed, even Spiegel himself, who in the 
first volume of his Avesta, p. 5, had decided in favour of the view 
of Rhode and Lassen, in the second volume of his work, p. 109, goes 
over to the enemy. 

However, this one argument could be of but little importance to 
the Central Asia hypothesis of the origin of the Indo-Europeans. 
Apart from it, a host of ethnographical, historical, and linguistic 
arguments seemed to constitute a crushing mass of evidence in its 
favour. This was the state of things, when suddenly in England, 
the first doubt was cast on the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans 
— on this hypothesis whioh had almosfi attained to historical 
certainty. R. G. Latham was the man who, in a work abounding 
in heterodox views (Elements of Comparative Philology , London, 
1862), repeated and supported with further arguments a view 
which he had indeed enunciated before (cf. The Native Paces of the 
Russian Empire , London, 1854; and still earlier, Latham’s edition of 
Germania, 1851, lxvii. p. cxxxvii.), “that the original abode of the 
Indo-Europeans is rather to be looked for in Europe ” (cf., loc . cit., 
611 ,/.). 

Latham starts from the assumption that Sanskrit is closely 
connected with the Lithu-Slavonic languages, an assumption which 
he considers proved, as regards sound-lore in particular, by the 
facts, which we have already given, with respect to the Indo- 
Germanic gutturals. Consequently the original position of Sanskrit 
must have been in contact with that of the SlaVo-Lithuanians,- 
and either Sanskrit must have reached India from Europe, or else 
Lithuanian, Slavonic, Latin, Greek, and German must have reached 
Europe from Asia. For a decision between these two possibilities, 
both equally probable in themselves, there is not the least shred of 
evidence forthcoming. “ What I have found in its stead is a tacit 
assumption that as the East is the probable quarter in which either 
the human speoies, or the greater part of our civilisation, originated, 
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everything came from it. But surely in this there is a oonfusion 
between the primary diffusion of mankind over the world at large, 
and those secondary movements by which, according to even the 
ordinary hypothesis, the Lithuanic, <fcc., came from Asia into 
Europe” (p. 612). The matter reduces itself therefore to a con- 
sideration of general probabilities. Now, since Latham proceeds to 
argue, a priori it is probable that the smaller class proceeds from 
the area of distribution of the greater, and since in natural science 
it is usual to derive the species from the area of the genus and not 
the genus from the area of the species, and further, since Teutonic is 
not derived from English, nor Finnic from Magyar, but the reverse, 
therefore the starting-point of Sanskrit also must be sought in 
Europe and on the eastern or south-eastern borders of Lithuanian. 
Or, as it is put in the edition of Germania mentioned above : 
“ When we have two branches, which belong to the same family 
and are separated from each other, one of which covers a larger 
area and shows the greater number of varieties, while the other 
possesses a narrower range and greater homogeneity, it is to be 
assumed that the latter is derived from the former and not the 
reverse. To derive the Indo-Europeans of Europe from the Indo- 
Europeans of Asia is the same thing in ethnology as if in her- 
petology one were to derive the reptiles of Great Britain from 
those of Ireland.” 

Equally serious doubts as to the force of the arguments put 
forward in favour of the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans were 
expressed in the year 1867 by W. D. Whitney {Language and the 
Study of Language, p. 20, /.; cf, also, 1876, Life and * Growth of 
Language , translated by A. Leskien, p. 203). He is of opinion 
that neither myth, history, nor language, warrant any conclusions 
whatever as to the situation of the original Indo-Germanic home. 
Specially incomprehensible is it to him, how anybody could have 
regarded tho geographical reminiscences of the Zend Avesta (cf. 
above, p. 85) as indicating the direction of the Indo-Germanic 
migrations.-* 

The ranks of the doubters were joined in the following year by 
Th. Benfey, who, however, does not share Whitney’s sceptical point 
of view, but takes his stand with decision in favour of deriving the 
Indo-Europeans from Europe. (Cf Preface to the Wdrterb. der 
indog. Gnmdsprache , by A. Fick, 1868, p. viii. /., and Geschichte der 
Sprachwissenschaft , 1869, pp. 597-600). “ Since geological investi- 

gations,” he says, on p. ix. of the Preface, “ have made it certain 
that Europe has been the abode of man for inconceivable ages, all 
the reasons which have hitherto been regarded -as proving that 
the Indo-Europeans came from Asia, and which really have their 
basis in the prejudices instilled into us with our earliest education, 

, ,* The translator and editor, J. Jolly (1874), on the other hand, expresses 
himself decidedly in favour of the East as the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans, especially because of “the ever increasing probability of an original 
connection between the Indo-Europeans and the Semites" {cf, p. 304 f of 
the German edition). 1 ’ 
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fall to the ground.” A decisive argument against Asia and for 
Europe, however, is afforded by certain facts of language : names 
for the great Asiatic beasts of prey, the lion and tiger, are as con- 
spicuous by their absence from the original Indo-Germanio fauna 
as is that of the Asiatic beast of transport, the camel. “ From the 
fact,” it is added in the History of the Science of Language 
(Geschichte dei ‘9\ 1 r - T '■ ■ * ■' v . p. 600/ note), that the Hindus 

designate the i ! ( simhd ) is not formed from an 

Indo-Germanic root,* and the Greeks by an undoubted loan-word 
(At?, \i<ov t from Hebr. laish , &c.), it maybe inferred that in the 
original language the lion was known to neither, but that both 
nations made their acquaintance with it after their separation, and 
in all probability continued to use the name which had been given 
to it by the non-Indo-Germanic peoples amongst whom they first 
became acquainted with it. Benfey holds out the promise of a 
thorough investigation of the question as to the original home of 
the Indo-Europeans, but has not yet accomplished it All that 
we can learn more precisely from later indications is that (cf. 
Allgemeine Zeitung , 1875, p. 3270) Benfey lays the scene of Indo- 
Germanic evolution close to the boundaries of Asia, in the country 
north of th$ Black Sea, from the mouths of the Danube to the 
Caspian. In this way the “ swamps rich in salt,” which occur on 
the shores of the Aral and the Caspian, would just explain the 
acquaintance with salt which Benfey ascribes to the original people 
(c/. above, p. 40, /.). 

Latham’s and Benfey’s polemic against the assumption that the 
home of the Indo-Europeans is to be sought in Asia, found an 
Eloquent advocate in L. Geiger, who, in an essav written in 1869- 
70, On the Original Abode of the Indo-Europeans ( fiber die Ursitze 
d r T>' ? *. published in Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 

J/- ! >7 1, p. 113,/.), endeavours to show that Germany, 
in particular Central and Western Germany, must be regarded as 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans. Amongst the arguments 
which Geiger produces for his hypothesis, a prominent position is 
taken by the character of the vegetationf in the way of trees, 
which the original land 0 / the Indo-Europeans is shown to have 
had. Besides firs, willows, ashes, alders, hazel-shrubs, there are, 
according to Geiger, three forest-trees especially in. the names of 
which the languages show remarkable agreement : the birch (Sans. 
bhdrja , Lith. bdrias, Russ, bereza , Germ, birke), the beech (Lat. 
fagus , G. (j»7) yo?, “oak,” Germ buche), and the oak (Sans, dru, 
Goth, triu , “tree, timber,” G. SpS?, “oak,” O.I. daur, ditto). Now, 
of these trees the beech is to be regarded as peculiarly adapted 
to determine the original Indo-Germanic home. Since the home 
of this tree is to be looked for in the west of the Prussian Baltic 
provinces, while on the other hand, “ at the beginning of the 
Christian era, the beech had not yet reached Holland (cf. Geiger, 
op. city p. 136) nor England (Caesar, B. <•?., v. 12),. and in the 
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f Cf. Part iv. ch. iv. 
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• primeval Indo-Germanic period had not got anything like so far 
north, we must go south to the region in which this tree can he 
certainly supposed to have flourished in ancient times, which as 
regards Germany will take us to about the Thiiringerwald.” Geiger 
altogether leaves out of consideration in this conclusion the fact 
that the name of the beech does not occur amongst the Asiatic 
Indo-Europeans. The same argument, therefore, is obviously more 
correctly employed by Fick merely to determine the home of the 
European members of the Indo-Germanic family (cf. Worterbuch , 
p. 1047,/.). 

Another fact which is to bear out Geiger’s hypothesis is that the 
only two kinds of grain which were cultivated in the primeval 
period were barley and rye. This view is based, as far as rye is 
concerned, on the O.H.G. rocco , Pr. rugis, Lith. rugiei, Russ, roz, <feo., 
which in accordance with Grimm and Pictet is compared with Sans. 
vrtM, “rice.” That the original meaning, however, of this series of 
words was “rye,” follows from the fact that the North European 
languages agree as to the meaning both with each other and with 
the Thracian /3pi£a ( Galenus de alim . faculty i. 13). “A soil on 
which rye and barley flourish but not wheat can only be looked 
for in the north of Europe hut for a very early age a more 
southern zone also must undoubtedly he excluded from the cultiva- 
tion of wheat” (p. 140). 

Highly prized, too, in the original Indo-Germanic period, accord- 
ing to Geiger, was “ the genuinely European colouring plant,” woad 
(G, to-aris, Lat. vitrum i Teut. waid, from waisd ), which the Indo- 
Europeans used for tattooing the body, an idea to which Geiger is 
led by Cmsar’s notice (£, G. t v. 14) of the ancient Britons : se vitro 
inficiunt , quod cceruteum efficit colorem ,* 

A further argument in favour of Germany, in our author’s eyes, 
is what Pictet had already pointed out, viz., that the Indo-Germanic 
languages possess identical names only for spring, summer, and 
winter, hut not for autumn. Now since, according to Tacitus, Germ. 
hieni8 et ver et aestas intellectum ac vocabula habent , auctumnuper- 
inde nomen ac bona ignorantur , the following inference is drawn : 
“ On the strength of this noteworthy passage, we will venture to 
say : if the abode of the original Indo-Germanic people was not 
Germany, then at any rate as regards temperature and the effect 
produced by the seasons, it must have been exactly like the 
Germany of Tacitus ” (p. 146). 

The fauna of the primeval period, too, was of a northern character. 
The sea was perhaps known to the Indo-Europeans only hy hearsay 
and Geiger does not make them dwell in its npighbourhood. Their 
want of familiarity with it is Bhown by the absence of a common 
name for salt, for mussel, oysters, sails, varieties of fish (except the 
names for the eel), <fcc. 

Finally, let us mention that the light-complexioned type of 
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man, which is claimed as the original Indo-Germanic type, and 
which is seen most clearly amongst the Teutons, is supposed to 
point to Germany as the original home of the Indo-Europeans. 

In the same year in which Geiger’s work appeared, J. G. Cuno 
also offered his opposition (Fonchungen im Gebiete der alten Vcilker- 
kunde , I. Teil : Die Scythm) /to the dominant theory of the Central 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans. Cuno starts from the assump- 
tion that the original Indo-Germanic people must have numbered 
many millions, a view to which he is led by his absolutely unique in- 
terpretation of the kinship of the Indo-Germanic languages and its 
causes. He does not explain it by the assumption of a common 
derivation of the Indo-Germanic languages from one and the same 
original language. His view is that over the whole extent of a great 
and homogeneous area idioms different from each other from the 
very beginning grew up, having more or less likeness to each other. 
Consequently he bags in “ the more deep-seated differences between 
the individual members of the Indo-Germanic family,” not “ modi- 
fications of what was once identical,” but “ independent species of 
the same genus ” (p. 6V). Under these circumstances the question 
for him is “to find an extensive area, habitable throughout, as homo- 
geneous as possible as regards geography and climate, containing 
no “people-sheds ” within its limits, and such, therefore, that in it a 
homogeneous people could take its rise and have an organic growth n 
(p. 31). Such an area in Cuno’s opinion occurs but in one place on 
our planet, and it includes the east of Europe, Northern Germany 
and the north and west of France, i.e., the whole enormous tract of 
land between lat. 45 and 60, extending from the Ural to the 
Atlantic Ocean. If the Lithuanians, Slavs, Teutons, and Celts, in 
this way, are the original inhabitants of the lands they now occupy, 
the original home of the Greeks no less, as their myths and lan- 
guage indicate, must be looked for in the north and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lithuanians. This foHows, not only from what is 
said by Herodotus (iv. 108), who knows- of a town of the Geloni in 
the; land of the Budini* possessing a Greek cult and language, 
but especially from the close affinity which Cuno asserts exists 
between Greek and Lithuanian (pp. 42-45). f 

In favour of his hypothesis of the origin of the Indo-Europeans, 
Cuno has another argument, which the science of language seems 
to him to offer of itself. “ If the original home of the people and 
language of the Indo-Europeans is the lowland and mountain 

* Of, Kiepert, Lehrhach d. alten GeograpMe, p. 342. 

+ As we snail not return to this subject, we may as well say here that the 
arguments brought forward by Cuno to Bhow the close kinship of Lithuanian 
and Greek, from their very nature can prove absolutely nothing. The gram- 
matical points of agreement between Greek and Lithuanian, which Cuno pro- 
duces, either are to be found in, or may with certainty be inferred of, other 
languages also (Lith. wfflcun>=\vKU)v, hut also Slav, vltikti and Qotli. vulft— 
vltik-dm and vulf-dmj Lith. du-siu~S6cra>, but also Irish fortias, tiam : 
fortiagaim, &c.). Nowhere is an attempt made to discover any new formations 
peculiar to the two languages. As for what Herodotus says, the historian 
himself explains tho Geloni as descendants of Greek refugees from the Pontic 
emporia. 
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spurs of Central and Eastern Europe, if language and people had 
their origin there, then there must be numerous points of contact 
between the Indo-Germanic family of languages and its immediate 
neighbour, the Finnic family ” (p. 50). And as a matter of fact, 
Cuno contrives to collect, in the way of numerals, pronouns, and 
names of kin, a whole heap of Finno-Indo-Germanic equivalents, 
which, according to him, cannot be due to borrowing, but must have 
been the common property of the two languages at the time of 
their origin. As, now, it follows that the Finnic and Indo- 
Germanic families of language were neighbours from the beginning, 
and as, on the other hand, it would be absurd to assume that the 
Finns and Indo-Europeans, for instance, undertook a joint emigra- 
tion from Asia, the certain inference is “ that the primeval Indo- 
Europeans lived then, where the main body of them are to be 
found at the present day, and that the movements which took 
place were from South-East Russia through the Turanian steppes 
to Persia, and not, reversely, to South-East Russia.” 

Whatever may be our opinion about the arguments alleged in 
support of deriving the Indo-Europeans from Europe, the fact is 
to be noted that the demurrers of the scholars mentioned gave the 
most violent shock to the sway of the dominant hypothesis of the 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans. The last twenty years, 
therefore, may be justly termed a period of struggle, as between 
the two conflicting views. 

We now pass to those investigators who endeavoured to maintain 
the older thesis, and to support it from new points of view. 

Amongst them the first in point of time to mention is A. Ficlc, 
who in the second edition of his Comparative Dictionary (1870— 
71), with a tacit protest against Benfey’s remarks in the first 
edition, places the home of the Indo-Europeans in the wide district 
of Turania, “between the Ural, Bolor, and Hindu Kusch.” 

A real polemic against the adherents of the new teaching was 
first begun by A. Hofer '{K. Z. y xx. pp. 379-84, Die Heimat des 
indog. Urvolkea ). The venerable scholar who helped to lay the 
foundation of Comparative Philology in Germany, can only under- 
stand the new teaching “as due to the endeavour of modern 
science ” to give a firm basis all at once to any theory “ even if 
only by way of experiment, and as it were for the sake of a 
change,” But though he passes sentence on the arguments adduced 
in favour of Europe from this point of view, the solitary argu- 
ment which seems to him conclusive in favour of the Asiatic 
home of the Indo-Europeans is that Sanskrit and Zend, having pre- 
served the purest and most primitive forms, must, therefore, have 
remained in the closest proximity to the original Indo-Germanic 
abode.* 

To refute a single one of the reasons alleged against the deriva- 
tion of the Indo-Europeans from Asia was the object of Carl 

* As against; this argument Whitney liad even in 1867 {Language, arul liar 
Study of Language) pointed on the one hand to Armenian, and on the other 
to Lithuanian and Icelandic, which are absolutely inconsistent with it. 
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Pauli in a special paper, The Name of the Lion amongst the Indo- 
Europeans {Die Benennung des Bowen bei den Indogermanen , tin 
Beitrag zur Losung der Streitfrage uber die Heimat des indog. 
Volkes , Miinden, 1875). Hitherto the general tendency had been 
to follow Benfey’s opinion (cf. Griech. Wurzellexicon , ii. 1, and 
above, p. 87), that the agreement of the European names for 
the lion was due to borrowing, that the Slavo-Lithuanian forms 
(Zemaitic lewas } O.S. livu) were borrowed from the German (O.H.G. 
lewo), the German from the Latin (leo), the Latin from the Greek 
(Aitov, At$), the Greek from the Semitic (Hebr. laish). Pauli, on the 
other hand, traces all these different forms of the lion’s name back 
to no less than seven “ethnic” fundamental forms ( laivant , 
laivantja, &c.), which are all supposed to have proceeded from a 
“pro-ethnic” substantive root, liv , “pale yellow” (Lat. livor, 
lividus). The form of this substantive root liv is given on the one 
hand by the G. AIs, on the other by the Lithuanian form liutas , 
“lion” (‘.liv as siutas , “sewn” : siv), which disposes of the entire 
theory of borrowing.* 

After all, however, granting the correctness of all these assump- 
tions and inferences, we can only infer, as Pauli himself recognises, 
that there were lions in the original home of the Indo-Europeans. 
The business of the advocates of a European home for the Indo- 
Europeans w r ould then at once be to demonstrate the existence 
of lions in Europe for early ages, a task which a well-known 
passage of Herodotus (vii'. 125) seems to render by no moans 
impossible. 

The difficulty of producing the lion as a witness for any 
hypothesis whatever as to the home of the Indo-Europeans, is on 
the whole rightly insisted on by Hans von Wolzogen (Zeitschrift 
fur Volkerpsychologie unci Sprachiv., viii. p. 206, /.). In its place, 
however, he contrives to produce a new “demonstration” of the 
Asiatic home of the Indo-Europeans, derived this time from 
mythology. Wolzogen starts from the well-known ancient Hindu 
myth of Indra’s conflict with Vritra or Alii, the fire-breathing 
dragons, which have driven off the milk-giving cows. This myth 
is rightly interpreted as a conflict with the scorching heat of 
summer, which holds the rain clouds captive. Now, as our author 
traces the myth amongst kindred nations, especially the Greeks 
and Germans, he comes to the following conclusion : “I found the 
idea of the fire-breathing dragon employed in the extreme^ north 
as the mythical representation of the winter’s cold, defeated J - oy the 
sun-hero (Siegfried and Fafnir, Siegfried and Brunhild, who is' 
surrounded by the burning brake), and the same idea employed in 
the warm south as the mythical representation of the parching heat of 

* Recently, however, A. Briickner, Die slavischen Fremdwdrter .im Litauis- 
chcn, 1877, p. 105, has conjectured that Lith. liutas, “lion,” which only 
occurs in inarch on, is borrowed from the white Russian Ijtilyj, “the evil one” 
(in mavchen, Ijilla designates the dragon). Lith. levas, Havas, would be also 
derived from the Polish lev, Ivica (p. 103). 

See on the whole lion-question, part iv. ch. ii. 
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the sun, from which the earth is rescued by the god of the thunder- 
storm. Obviously the latter idea being the more natural is the 
earlier, while the former, which seems almost contradictory to reason, 
is. only a traditional idea, the thing symbolised having entirely 
changed. If this was correct-, it was obvious that the nations, 
amongst whom this mythical idea survived, had come from the 
country in which the idea did correspond exactly to the thing. 
By this, however, in my opinion, the Asiatic home of the Indo- 
Europeans was demonstrated,” The whole tendency of this, though 
not expressed, is obviously to make India the home of the Indo- 
Europeans. 

An extremely energetic advocate of the Asiatic hypothesis was 
now found in no less a person than Victor Hehn. In his short 
paper, Salt (Das Salz , 1873), he defends the view which we have 
seen to be well founded that the equation Lat. sal, G. a\s, &c., is 
by no means Indo-Germanie, but is limited to the European 
languages. From this Hehn draws the conclusion, p. 16, that the 
Indo-Europeans, “when they were tending their flocks in their 
original abode on the crest and the slopes of the mighty Bolur- 
tagh, as it stretches along the meridian,” knew nothing of salt. 
It was the western members of the primeval people, who marched 
towards the setting sun, and, when they came to the steppes 
of the Aral and the Caspian, abounding in salt swamps and half- 
dry salt lakes, found a name for the hitherto . unknown mineral. 
Of their further wanderings Hehn also gives an attractive picture 
'which may be appended in a note.* 

V. Hehn availed himself of the second edition of the Cultur- 
pflanzm und Haustiere (1874) to pour ridicule and censure on the 
adherents of the European hypothesis. “ So it fell out,” he says, in 
the Preface, p. viii. , “that in England, the land of oddities, an 
original took it into his head to place the primitive abode of the Indo- 
Europeans in Europe ; a Gottingen professor from some whim or 
other appropriated the discovery, an ingenious dilettante of Frank- 
furt laid the cradle of the Aryan family at the foot of the Taunus, 

* “ Their further wanderings led therp from the depression of the Aral and 
the Caspian, by the way which has been appointed for the nations by nature 
herself—through the South Russian steppes, on the north of which began 
dense forests of firs, while on the slope of the Carpathians was a luxuriant, 
impenetrable growth of foliaceous trees. Here, where the mountains have 
their out-posts, a division took place : along the Blaok Sea, and the lower 
Danube, where pasture-land continues, went the bands which later became the 
J.'’ - ■' TT " * ■ T V ■ ■ 7 : ians, and Illyrians; in modern Poland, 

■ ' ' ■ " ■ 1 . plain, which stretches as far as Holland, 

spread the subsequent Celts, who also crossed the Channel to the British 
Islands, the subsequent Teutons who reached Scandinavia by the Belt and 
the Sound, and finally, the Lithuanians anqL Slava, the last stragglers, who 
remained in closest proximity to the poini of separation. In the rear of 
the emigrants, on the immeasurable plains which they had evacuated, poured 
the Persian stream, from the MasBagetee and Sacee to the Sarmatee and Scyths, 
the Jazygaj, and Alanse; while south of the Caspian, as far as Asia Minor, 
another arm of this Persian flood divided the compact moss of the Semites, 
amt sent its larger half south, while some of its advanced posts even reached 
the Propontis and the Aegean.” Das Salz, pp. 21 and 22. 
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and painted in the scenery.” He then gives the reasons for this 
dogmatic deliverance. They are, it must be confessed, the very 
identical reasons which we have frequently met in the older 
investigators who argued for Asia, from Pott (e/. above, p. 7), 
nay ! even from Adelung, onwards. “ According to this, therefore, 
Asia, that enormous quarter of the globe, the officina gentium, 
received a great part of its population from one of its own projec- 
tions, niggardly endowed by nature, a small peninsula, jutting out 
into the ocean. All (?) other movements of which history knows 
are from east to west, and brought new forms of life, though 
also destruction, to the west; only this, the oldest and the 
greatest, went in the opposite direction and inundated steppes 
and wildernesses, mountains and sunny lauds, to an enormous 
extent. And the scene of our first originesj to which we are 
carried back by dim memories, as to the childhood of our 
race, the scene of the first stirrings, and yet uncertain steps of 
human activity, where as we instinctively *eel', Aryans and Semites 
dwelt side by side, nay 1 perhaps were one, lay, not at the sources 
of the Oxus, by the Asiatic Taurus or the Indian Caucasus, but in 
the swampy, pathless, trackless forests of Germany, traversed but 
by the eland and the aurochs. And the oldest form of speech we 
are no longer to look for in the monuments of India and Bactria — 
since the nations only arrived here after a long and demoralising 
journey — we hear its jangle in the mouths of the Celts and the 
Teutons, who remained inert and impassive in the place of their 
birth.” 

We ought, however, to mention that the preface containing 
these remarks is not to be found in the last editions of Helm’s 
work. 

The greatest historian of culture was followed in his decision in 
favour of the Asiatic derivation of the Indo-Europeans by the most 
distinguished representative of historical geography in Germany, 
H. Kiepert. In the extraordinary length of the area occupied by 
the Indo-Europeans, especially before the expansion of the Teutons 
and Slavs northwards, Kiepert (of. Lehrbuch der alien, Geographie , 
1878, p. 23, /.) sees an indication that the expansion of the Indo- 
Europeans probably followed the direction of the length of this 
area. That this expansion took place from eaBt to west and not 
in the opposite direction, is supported in his opinion by “the 
general analogy ” of other movements. The dividing point of the 
Hindu-Persians, at any rate, was certainly at the eastern end of 
the Indo-Europeans’ historical area of distribution in the valleys of 
the Indus and Oxus. 

As regards the rest of the movement, Kiepert is of opinion that 
the mass of the Indo-Europeans followed the direction of the 
Taurus range, and separated for the first time in Western Asia, 
into a half north of the Caucasus and another south of it. He also 
considers it probable that the European branch dwelt as a compact 
mass in Central Europe for a time, “ since even in the most ancient 
times they had much more complete possession of the centre and, 
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in the west, of the north of this quarter of the globe than they 
had of the southern peninsulas.” The extension of the Italian and 
Greek tribes from the north to the south can be traced in periods 
of which we have historical knowledge. The first tribes to migrate 
from Central to Southern Europe were the Illyrians (the last remains 
of whom are the modem Albanians) and Ligurians, the former of 
whom were subsequently broken through by the Greeks, the latter 
by the Italians. 

A revival of interest in the investigation of the original Indo- 
European home seems to have been provoked in France by the 
second edition of the Origines Indo-Europeennes of A. Pictet, 2 voIb., 
1877. The author’s views and arguments to prove Bactria to be the 
original country of the Indo-Europeans, remain still the same as we 
have already set them forth above (cf p. 80).* We need not there- 
fore dwell on it. In the year 1879 the Paris Anthropological Society 
took up the question of the original home and original physical type 
of the Indo-Europeans, without, however, establishing any definite 

results. There resulted, however, from t?* ■ - ‘ a work 

by C. A. Piktrement, Les Ary as et Ivwr i . ... Revue de 

linguistique et de philologie compart April 1879, and published 
separately, Orleans and Paris), for whom it was reserved to refer 
our forefathers to a place, their departure from which certainly 
calls for no explanation — that is Siberia. Pifetrement starts from 
the Airyana Vaejahh of the Vendidad, to which (quite arbitrarily) 
he refers a passage in the Eundekesh (cf, xxv.), in which it is 
said : — “ There the longest summer day is equal to the two 
shortest days of winter, the longest winter night is equal to two 
summer nights.” Now the only latitude which suits this descrip- 
tion iB lat. 49' 20", which in Central Asia would take us to the 
district of Alatau, in Russian Turkestan. This original idea is 
then supported by an argument taken from A. Pictet, who, as we 

* Throughout the second edition, I will here remark, Pictet in almost all 
points stands by his main conclusions, as a simple glance at the chapter R4sum& 
gbntral et Conclusions , suffices to show, for it is word for word identical in the 
two editions. This, however, cannot excite surprise, for Pictet remains pre- 
cisely the same as regards his methods. Unfortunately the author died too 
soon to defend and justify in an ample preface his standpoint against the 
wicked savants d' outre Rhin , vrais gladiateurs de la r&publique des lettres — to 
borrow the flattering appellations used by th creditors of the posthumous work. 

*' ’ 1 1 1 too little weight to the agree- 

l we still meet at almost every 
■ we have characterised above. 

■ . ■ . ■ j, ■ msafest of Sanskrit words is 

shown, for example, by the fact that on i. 2 p. 331, he still continues to hope 
that the supplement to the St Petersburg dictionary will produce the alleged 
Sans, arbha, “grass,” alluded to above (p. 20), all in vain. 

Nevertheless, it must not be defiled that Pictet has purified his work in 
many points. Warm recognition is deserved not only by many a happy stroke 
in etymology, but also by the extraordinarily wide reading which Pictet shows 
in the literature of his subject. On the whole, it may be said of the second 
edition of the Origines as of the first, that the professed student of language 
cannot read it without being frequently stimulated, but the anthropologist and 
historian of culture may be led into gruesome errors by it. 

+ On which see Penka, Origines Ariacae, pp. 9, II, 
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have seen above, endeavours to show that the Indo-Europeans were 
acquainted with the sea, and that a sea to the west of them, only 
this western sea is not as Pictet made out, the Caspian, but the' 
Balkach in Siberia. Finally, the Hara Berezaiti of the Avesta is 
to represent the summit of the Alatau range. 

However, this hypothesis of Pihtrement’s obtained no recognition 
whatever in France : on the contrary, it was vigorously combated 
in two special essays, first by Arcelin in L'Origine des Aryan 
(Revue des Questions Scientifiques, Janvier, 1880,, p. 331), secondly 
by De Harlez (Les Aryas et leur premiere patrie. Refutation de 
M. PiUrement). “L ? Avesta,” the well-known Zend scholar, con- 
cludes by very justly saying, “ ne peut fournir aucune renseigne- 
ment precis relativement k la patrie primitive des Aryas. Tout y 
est 4renian ou dranis^ ; tout m£me y est approprie au zoroastisme ; 
c’est k dire au dualisme mazd^en. On pourrait y d^couvrir peutAtre 
Vindication de P^Jran primitif ; maie on y cherCherait en vain celle 
de la patrie des premiers Aryas asiatiques, bien plus vainement 
encore celle des Aryas primitifs.” 

The three works last mentioned I have not seen for myself. 
They are known to me only from the analysis given of them by 
J. van den Gheyn, in a careful little paper, Le berceau des Aryan , 
dtude de gdographique histarique , Bruxelles, 1881. Van den Gheyn 
in this paper, which falls into five chapters (I. Hypotheses tiroes des 
traditions avestiques; II. Systemes fondds sur les traditions indiennes; 
III. La philologie comparde et Vopinion de Pictet; IV. Thdorie de 
V origins europdenne des Aryas; V. Explorations gdographiques dans 
VAsie centrale), treats almost exclusively of the history of the 
question as to the original home of the Indo-Europeans (with 
extracts), without concealing his own inclination for Central 
Asia and Bactria, to the latter of which he sees himself drawn by 
A. Pictet, whose importance and method he much overrates (p. 65). 
The final solution of the question in dispute, Van den Gheyn hopes 
for from a more careful investigation of the ethnology and geography 
of Central Asia. The information on these points constitutes the 
most valuable portion of the little work, which is continued in 
two papers : Les Migrations des Aryas (Extrait des Bulletins de la 
Socidtd royale de Gdographie d’ Anvers, 1882),. and Le s'ejour de 
Vhumanitd postdiluvienne (Extrait de la Revue des Questions Scien- 
tijiques , 1883). 

The attempts to demonstrate the Asiatic origin of the Indo- 
Europeans, which we have reviewed thus far, are based essentially 
on the culture, languages, and relations of the Indo-European 
peoples themselves. We have now to make mention of a mode of 
argument which appears to lead to the same conclusion by 
establishing apparently a closer connection between the Indo- 
Europoans and another family of languages and peoples. 

In researches as to the original home of the Indo-Europeans, we 
have frequently (cf. pp. 9, 86) come across the idea that the Indo- 
Europeans must have migrated from Asia into Europe, and not 
the other way, because affinity of language connects them with 
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the other main branch of the white race, whose original abode, 
however, nobody would think of looking for in Europe — the 
Semites. 

This assumption of an original connection and kinship between 
the Semites and the Indo-Europeans must, however, in spite of 
F. Delitzch ( Studien iiber indogennanisch-semitische Wurzelv&r- 
wandtschaft, Leipzig, 1873, where, pp. 3-21, a summary of the 
history of this important controversy is, given), still be designated 
as baseless, or at least, as premature * at the present day, and so 
the state of the primitive Semites would have little interest for 
Indo-European studies, were it not that attempts have recently 
been made to bring the original homes of the Semites and the 
Indo-Europeans together in another way. Whereas, according to 
the views of distinguished Semitic scholars (E. Schrader and 
Sprenger), the starting-point of the Semitic peoples was to be 
placed to the south of their historical area of distribution, in the 
direction of Arabia, A. V. Kremer tries, in the essay already 
quoted, The Loam of Semitic Culture in the Plant and Animal 
Kingdoms (.Semitische Culturentlehnungen aus dem Tier - undPflanzeri - 
reiche), by combining Comparative Philology with investigations 
into the geography of animals and plants, to make out that the 
migration of the Semites into the lands they now occupy must 
have been from the north. A comparison of the Semitic languages, 
as regards the names of their flora and fauna, shows (1) that the 
Semites were acquainted with the camel before their dispersion, 
and (2) that at this time the palm and the ostrich were unknown 
to them, which yet, on the assumption that Arabia was the 
original home of the Semites, could not fail to have been known 
to them. “ The land, however, he proceeds, “ in which the palm 
and the ostrich are wanting, but the camel has been native since 
primeval times, can only be, looked for. in the immeasurable 
plateaux of Central Asia, which .lie west of the Pamir terrace, between 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and have been designated by a com- 
pletely unprejudiced naturalist (Schmarda, Geograph. Verbreitung 
der Tiere) as the centre from which the Species equina was pro- 
pagated.” Here began the migration of the Semites, which at first 
followed the course of the Oxus in a south-west direction, skirted 
the southern shores of the Caspian, proceeded into Media by one 
of the passes of the Elburz, and thence “ through • the gorge- 
of Holw&n, the passage of all peoples to and from Media, into 
the deep basin of the Assyrian and Mesopotamian depression, 
where the differentiation of the Semitic peoples was gradually 
effected. 

Kremer’s arguments are followed, with corrections and additions, 
by Fritz Hommel, both in his essay, The. Original Abode of the 
Semites (Die urspriinglichen Wohnsitze der Semites Beilage z. Allg. 

* What Ascoli {Kritische Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft , Weimar, 1878, 
xxxiv., note 11) says on the morphological analysis of the Semitic roots, the 
triliteral character of which is the greatest obstacle to their comparison with 
Indo-European roots, is very remarkable. 
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Zeitung, 1878, No. 263), and in his work, The Names of the 
Mammals amongst the Southern Semites (Die tfamen der Sdugetiere 
bei den siidsemitischen Vdlkem., 1879, p. 406,/). 

His object above all is “to show, in the original Semitic fauna, 
the existence of animals whioh either have never been in Arabia, or 
at least only occur in quite isolated instances.” In this class he 
ranks the original Semitic names for the bear (dubbu) } the wild-ox 
(ri’mu), the panther (namiru). He allows only a secondary 
weight to the absence, from the original Semitic fauna, of the 
names of such- animals as are peculiar to the fauna of Arabia, such 
as the ostrich, jerboa, and lynx of the desert, for “ it may be only 
accident that the word in question survives in some Semitic 
languages, but has been lost in others and then replaced, usually 
by new words, the work of other tribes.” 

The way in whioh the various Semitio peoples branched off from 
the original stook is conceived by F. Hommel (cf. Die Sprachge- 
schichtliche Stellung des Bdbylonisch Assyrischen S. A.) as follows 
From original Semitic (I.) in very early times the Babylonian- 
Assyrian detached itself, while Syrian, Phenician, and Arabic 
(original Semitic, II.) remained united for some considerable time. 
This follows not only from a consideration of the Semitic perfect 
tense, but also from the names of the vine,- olive and fig trees, 
date-palm and camel, which coincide only in original Semitic (II.). 
Finally, the Syro-Phenician-Arabians, still undistinguished, settled 
in Mesopotamia. Here the domestication of the date-palm, hitherto 
only known as a wild variety, took place. 

Although, therefore, Hommel will only go as far as Mesopotamia, 
by this route, for the last halt of the original Semites before their • 
dispersion, still he adopts Kremer’s views as to the prehistoric 
migration of the Semites from Central Asia into the land of the 
two rivers, mainly because he regards primeval contaot between the 
Indo-Europeans and Semites, whom, however, he does not think to 
be connected by affinity of language, as demonstrated by a series 
of civilised terms common to both families of speech and peoples 
(cf. above, p. 75). These civilised concepts, common to the 
original Semites and originaUndo-Europeans, in the sense that they 
were borrowed by one from the other, Hommel has discussed more 
thoroughly in. a very interesting essay, Aryans and Semites (Arier 
und Semiten } Correspohdenz Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte, 1879, Nos. 7 and 8)1 
They are in his opinion as follow : — 

Orig. Indo-G, Orig. Semit. Meaning. 

1. and 2. stawra tauru steer 

Jcama %amu the steer’s weapon, the hom 

3. laiwa, liv> iabi’atu lion 

Ub'at u 

4. gharata hartidu gold 

5. sirpara $aryu . silver 

6. waina toavnu vine 

To this view Hommel still holds in all essentials (Neue Werlce 

o 
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ilber die Urheimat der Indogermanen , Archivf Anthrojo xv. Suppl. 
163,/). He lays especial weight on the agreement between the 
original Semitic (II.) wainu with the G'. Folvo?, Lat. vinum, Alb. vene. 
This word was learnt from a common source by the western Indo- 
Europeans, as on. their journey from the interior of Asia, they passed 
to the north of the Caucasus, a land of wine from of old, and by 
the Semites when they, also on the road from the interior of Asia, 
settled after the departure of the Babylonians to the south of those 
mountains. 

Against these hypotheses of Kremer and Hommel, which would 
place the original home of the Semites to the north, it must be 
remarked that other scholars have by no means given up the belief 
in the Arabian origin of this race. (7/., e.g., E. Meyer, Geschichte 
des Altertums , i. 208. 

Thus, though there was an imposing list of savants , who adhered 
to the hypothesis of the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans, still 
serious doubts continued to exist as to it; and as well as the 
“ English original,” the “whimsical professor,” and “the ingenious 
dilettante,” there were some investigators, of good repute, who 
either desired to see the original Indo-Germanic home absolutely 
placed in Europe, or who at least endeavoured to show the nullity 
of the arguments adduced in favour of Asia. 

Anthropological research, again, which was steadily extending its 
borders, supported the new theory with much enthusiasm, as we 
shall see. 

Let us here first name the well-known ethnologist and student 
C*\ .■"’>* 1 'I'* 11 *■ ' r ■" 11 'I'. 1 " . Geographisches Jahrbuch, 

r , ‘ ’■ 1 ‘ " ■ :. ; 7 ' und Allgemeine 

Ethnographic , 1873, p. 6. ■ ■, - V ; . ■ ■ ith the reasons 

which, as we have seen, were given by Benfey and Geiger in favour 
of Europe as the original home of the Indo-Europeans; and, with 
Benfey, lays the scene of the parting of the Indo-Germanic peoples 
in South-Eastern Europe. Only he will not allow the Indo- 
Europeans to pass as autochthones even of .this country. Rather, 
they migrated hither at an inconceivably early period from the high 
lands of Armenia. This assumption is necessarily required by the 
racial identity of the Indo-Europeans with the Hamo-Semites and 
the Caucasians.* 

The grounds on. which the Asiatic hypothesis rests have been 
most thoroughly illumined by Friederioh Spiegel (cf. Ausland , 
1869, p. 282, /.; Ausland, 1871, p. 553,/.; Das Urland der Indo- 
germanen, Ausland , 1872, p. 961,/,; Eraniscke Altertumshunde , i. 
1871, p. 426,/.), To bring out only what is most important in 
these instructive essays, Spiegel also, aB we have seen above, is of 

* Armenia’s claims to he the original home of the Indo-Efiropeans, were 
later supported by H. Brunnhofer (tleber den Ursitz der Indog. , Basel, 1884). 
He starts particularly from the names for rivers, Kur and Araxes, which are 
so widely distributed over Indo-European territory : their origin can only be 
looked for in Armenia, where the two rivers appear in brotherly unity. Of. 
Vf. Lit. Gentr 1885, No. 18. 
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opinion that in the first chapter of the Vendidad there is absolutely 
no question of migration, and that in the Tima ( Dschemschid ) of 
the second chapter we have a purely mythical personage. The 
Airyana Yaejanh Spiegel would rather look for in the north of 
Atropatana. With especial thoroughness our author illumines the 
raid on the Grseco-Bactrian kingdom, made in the second century 
before Christ by the Yueti, who are mentioned in Chinese authorities, 
and whose movements were construed by earlier students (c/. above, 
p. 9), as the last waves of the flood of Indo-Europeans from 
Central Asia, while their later name of Yeta was interpreted as 
Gete or Goths. Against this, attention is rightly called to the fact 
that the Yueti were regarded as Thibetans by the Chinese them- 
selves, and that the Usun, whose blue eyes and fair beards, accord- 
ing to the Chinese accounts, gave the first occasion to the hypothesis, 
had nothing to do with the destruction of the Graeco-Bactrian 
kingdom, but remained quiet in their abodes in Dsungarei. 
Equally little can the Tadschiks of Khashgar and Jarkand, who 
speak Persian, and practise agriculture, prove, according to Spiegel, 
in favour of the Central Asiatic hypothesis; for everything 
indicates that these Tadschiks have spread from Persia north- 
wards. 

The argument derived from the more primitive character of 
ancient Sanskrit and Persian, with regard to the home of the 
Indo-Europeans, is rejected by Spiegel on the same grounds as by 
Whitney. 

What is, however, especially insisted upon is that the elevated 
plateau of Pamir, which has lately been claimed, particularly by 
Monier Williams {Nineteenth Century, 1881; of. Van den Gheyn, 
op. cit p. 26), as the original home of the Indo-Europeans, being 
elevated 15,000 above the sea level, and being surrounded by 
mountains about 7000 higher still,, is no fitting place of abode for 
a primitive people. “And how could that distriot have contrived 
to hold the countless hosts which we must suppose to have existed, 
if we assume that this mass of Indo-Europeans not only wrested 
Iran, together with a large portion of India and of Europe, from 
their original inhabitants, but also settled these tremendous tracts 
of land, and assimilated thfe subjugated native^ so thoroughly that 
scarce a trace of their nationality is left behind? ”* Now, though, 
on the other hand, Spiegel will only allow the derivation of the 
Indo-Europeans from Europe to be a hypothesis, he is of opinion 
that Southern Europe between lat. 45 and lat. 60 appears to be 
fit for a primitive people. In this low-lying country, traversed 
only by inconsiderable hills, wheat and rye flourish excellently, in 

* Of. also Van den Gheyn, Le Bereeau des Arytts , p. 28: “Nous pouvona 
bien accorder que les Ary as primitifs 4taient repandus dans les contrdes avoisi- 
nant le Pamir ; mais ll nous sera toujours difficile d’admettre que sur oe 
plateau si d&sh4rit6 une race ait pue developper. Oette manikre de voir est 
confirmee par les r^cits de tous les voyageurs modernes.” And by the same 
author : — Nouvelles Recherches sur le Bereeau des Aryas (Extrait de la, Revue 
Precis Mstoriques , 1882), and Le Plateau de Pamir d'aprbs les r6cmtes explora- 
tions (. Extrait de la Revue des Questions Scientijiqucs, 1888). 
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a climate which on the whole is uniform. From this centre, too, it 
is easiest to conceive the expansion of the Indo-Europeans east and 
west, in which migrations, in the proper sense of the term, played 
a relatively unimportant part. “As the original Indo-Germanio 
people,” he says, in Amland , 1871, p. 557, “expanded more and 
more, and hot only absorbed other peoples at various points on its 
borders, but also appropriated their- ways of looking at things, 
differences could not but arise, which first showed themselves in 
the formation of dialects; in the course of time these dialects 
achieved an independent existence, which, in the absence of a 
written language, ' and owing to the limited intercourse with the 
other branches, especially the more remote, took ever deeper root, 
and finally completely dissevered the separate members from the 
original mother.” 

Theodor Posche in his book, The Aryan s {Tie Arier , ein Beitrag 
zur kutorisckm Anthropologies Jena, 1878, pp. 58-74), tries to point 
out a precise and definite spot as the home of the Indo-Europeans, 
and like Cuno, finds it in East Europe. The place of their origin 
is located by him to the south of the West Russian ridge of land, 
in a district traversed by the Pripet, the Beresina, and the Dnieper, 
in the enormous wide-spreading marshes of Pinsk. This marvel- 
lous hypothesis is based essentially on a physiological argument. 
In this district, according to the communications of a Russian 
savant* (cf. p. 67), the phenomenon of depigmentation or albinism 
. is' of extremely coipmon occurrence, and is clearly marked in 
men, animals, and plants. Only in such a locality, however, is it 
possible ‘to conceive the origin of the great blonde race of mankind, 
that is, according to Posche, of the Indo-Europeans. This pre- 
historic sojourn in ,the swamps would also explain the tendency 
which occurs amongst the most ancient Indo-Europeans in 
Switzerland, Italy, <fcc., to erect their huts on piles, even when the 
nature of the soil did not require it. A north-eastern rather than 
a south-eastern locality in Europe seems to him to be indicated as 
the original abode of the Indo-Europeans, not only by the fact 
that of all living Indo-European languages Lithuanian possesses 
“the greatest antiquity,” but also by the circumstance that the 
art of .riding is demonstrably of relatively late date amongst the 
Indo-Europeans. “If, now, we push the original home nearer 
to the steppes of the south-east, acquaintance must early have 
been made with the Mongol Turkish tribes, the oldest riders 

** Mainow at the International Congress of Geographers at Paris, 1875 
(Jrchfo filr Anthropology, viii. p. 8). It deserves to be noted that V. 
Fischer, whose thorough account of the Pinsk swamps ( Mitteil , dernaturf. 
Qe&tllsch. in Bern, 1848-44) is given by Posche, knows nothing of albinism 
in this neighbourhood. He only speaks of the frequency of “plica.” 
Naturally, Pijsche hastens to conjecture a connection between albinism and 
“plica." [Plica is a disease peculiar to Poland and district ; it is a kind of 
matting of the hair (zopf), which becomes so much part of the head that 
when cut it produces bleeding: the nerves of the head grow into the hair. 
It arises from dust and neglect,— Note communicated by Mr H. de B 
Gibbmg.— Tr,] 
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known, and then riding would date much further back amongst 
the Aryans than it does ” (p. 73). 

Posche’s work met with very various verdicts from the press. 
Whereas the extreme and undeniable defects of the work in its 
philology, which showed an acquaintance with nothing further than 
Grimm, were criticised very unfavourably by philologists (cf. Liir 
terar. Cmtralblatt, 1878, p. 1221, /.), by the anthropologists 
Posche’s views were welcomed with joy. In this sense, A. Ecker 
expresses himself (Archiv fur Antropologie , i. p. 365,/.). He does 
not conceal his suspicion of the plica-plagued, cockroach race of 
Indo-Europeans, and their origin in the swamps of Pinsk, but he 
is of opinion that the following two propositions in Posche’s book 
mark a great advance in sbience. 

h That the blondes, whether called Aryans (as by Posche) or 
simply, as I (Ecker) should prefer, blondes (. Xanthochroi ), form a 
distinct, well-marked race of man ; and 

2. That the home of this race is to be sought not in Asia but 
in East Europe. 

Lindenschmit also (Handbuch der deutschen Altertumshunde, i., 
1880, Introduction), one of the most respected anthropologists and 
antiquaries of Germany, expressed himself to the effect that the 
original type of the Indo-European race was certainly not to be 
looked for amongst Asiatic peoples. “Even in the present un- 
developed stage of research as to the races and families of man we 
may regard this much as certain: that if an original connection 
between the peoples of the east and of the west, whose languages 
are related, necessarily implies agreement in physical development, 
the original type is certainly not to be looked for amongst the 
Hindus and Tadsohiks, Buchars and Beloochees, Parsees and 
Ossetes.” For the rest, Lindenschmit agrees with Benfey that 
the Indo-Germanic vocabulary, because of the absence of a common 
name for the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the tiger, is marked 
by “no unconditionally oriental character.” Further, whereas the 
supposed migration of the Indo-Europeans to the west lacks all 
historical support, the prime impact in the migrations of the Indo- 
Europeans is shown by indubitable facts of history to have been 
eastwards and southwards. Among these facts he reckons the raid 
of western peoples against Egypt in the fourteenth century, 
mentioned in the Karaak inscription ; the migration of the Celts 
in the direction of Germany, Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor ; the 
raids of the Scyths on Asia Minor and Persia (cf. Spiegel, Amland f 
1871, p. 557); the Goths' story of their migrations from the Baltic 
countries to those of the Euxine, and many others. This power of 
expansion, moreover, has persisted among the Indo-Europeans of 
Europe to the present day, whereas the tribes “pushed into Asia 
and India " have amalgamated with other tribes until they are past 
recognition. “ Such length of hfe, such indestructible vitality, are 
so little to be found in Asiatio peoples of kindred speech, that in 
the question where to look for the strongest, oldest, and deepest 
roots of the common stock, the weight of facts cannot but give an 
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unconditional decision in favour of the -western quarter of the 
globe.” 

So, Iqo, E. Virchow, who, in his lecture “On the Original 
Population of Europe” (Die Urb'evolherung Europas, 1.874), had 
insisted very decidedly “that all European races, sprung from 
Aryan roots, came hither from the East” (p. 17), appears lately to 
have come round more and more to the view that “a sort of 
antochthony in the north must be ascribed to peoples built on the 
Teutonic type” ( Verk. d. Berl. Ge&ellschaft f. Anthropologies Ethno- 
graphies und Urgeschichte , 1884, p. 210). 

Th. Posche imagined that he had discovered the leading charac- 
teristic of the Indo-European type in its light complexion.* Karl 
Penka, in two comprehensive works, Origines Ariacce , 1883, and 
Die Eerhunft der Arier , 1886, added on the strength of recent 
craniological research, that the type of the primitive race was 
characterised by being dolichocephalous; and at the same time he 
undertook to show that the home of the Indo-Europeans was only 
to be looked for where the blonde and the dolichocephalous type is 
at present most purely and distinctively developed, that is in Scan- 
dinavia. 

The views laid down in these two books may be put together as 
follows : — 

The sole origin of the whole of the human race is to be looked 
for in Central Europe during the Meiocene- period. At that time 
the Ice Age was approaching, and as glaciers gradually invaded 
the whole of the north and centre of our quarter of the globe, all 
the other races of man retreated to more attractive abodes in 
Africa, Asia, and America. Only the original ancestors of the 
Aryans remained, nor had they cause to rue, it; for it is the 
climate of the Ice Age, and the struggle with their environment 
that they have to thank for their blonde hair, blue eyes, gigaqtic 
limbs, and dolichocephalous skull. But the Ice Age, too, came to 
an end, and as the climate became milder, the animals which the 
ancient Aryans hunted retreated, especially the reindeer, to the 
north. They were followed by the Aryans themselves, for on 
what were they else to live 1 In Scandinavia a new home opened 
out before them, and here they evolved the Btage of culture which, 
by the aid of Comparative Philology 1 we can establish as primitive 
Aryan, and which coincides marvellously with what the geo- 
graphical conditions and the fauna and flora of Scandinavia would 
lead us to expect. Here alone, in the kitchen-middens, it is 

* An aoute objection to this is raised by W. Toija&schek, Z. f. Mr. (?., 
xxix. 859: “For our part, we regard blondes with tlieir deficiency of 
1 ’ - ’ ■ ’ human type, which is 

nt and widely distant 

■’ 1 . ■ . certain conditions of 

life yet to he fully investigated ; hut this does not imply a special, intimate 
connection in point of race and descent between all blonde races. Linnaeus’ 
caution nimium ne crede colori applies to men also ; the colour of the eyes 
also can only make the very slightest claim .to he regarded as a race charac- 
teristic,” 
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possible to detect a transition from palaeolithic culture (say that 
of the cave-dwellers of Belgium) to neolithic culture (say that of 
the Swiss lake-dwellers), whereas everywhere elss in Europe a 
“hiatus” yawns between them. 

Whilst this was happening in the north, two great irruptions of 
newcomers had taken place in depopulated Cental Europe; the 
immigration from the south-west of the . dolichocephalous, but 
dark peoples of the Cro-Magnon type, to which belong the original 
inhabitants of the Pyreneean peninsula, Italy, Sicily, Greece, and 
also the Semites and the population of North Africa; and the 
irruption from the east of a brachycephalous, dark Mongoloid raoe. 
On French and Belgian territory these two races met, and there 
“ orosse'd ” with each other. 

Thus stood things when from the north began the victorious 
march of the White Race (the meaning of Arya). Everywhere 
they appear as lords and masters, built strongholds, and forced 
their language and culture on the subjugated peoples. But the 
further the Aryan element travelled from its starting-point in the 
north, the more its characteristic peculiarities disappeared in the 
process of being crossed with peoples of another origin. This was 
the origin of the cross-bred population which by the unity of its 
language has so long deceived the world as to its heterogeneity of 
physique. The Slavs are naught but Aryanised Mongols; the 
Greeks only Pelasgian-Hamito-Semites who have learnt Aryan, &o. 
On the other hand, there are Aryans who have given up their 
language, but retained their physical characteristics, e.y., the blonde 
and dolichocephalous Finns. 

So far Penka on the Origin of the Aryans. 

Can any one, even but moderately acquainted with the poverty 
of the material from which these over-bold inferences are drawn, 
help feeling that here we have to do with a poetic rather than 
scientific solution of the problem proposed 1 Can any one, however, 
deny that this way of attempting an explanation of the relations 
of the Indo-European languages and peoples contains much that 
is right in principle, and in any case must have a stimulating 
effect on the purely philological method of dealing with these 
things ?* 

We shall return subsequently to these questions, and so turn 
now to a series- of attempts to fix the original Indo-European home 
in Europe, on rmich the same principle as that on which others 
(cf. above, p. 36), trusting to an apparent connection between the 
Semites and the Indo-Europeans, have tried to place it. in Asia. 


* Amongst important reviews 0 : 
those by A. Bezzenberger {Deutsc. 
{Academy, 1883, No. 606), by W. 


I may mention 
; y A. H. Sayce 
. Orient, Phil., i. 
I, 168), by Van den Gheyn 


;l , 


^ vi IOOO, II. . I "■ 

133), by F. Hommel {Archivf. Anthrop xv. Sir™. -- - *. 

{Revue des Questions Scienlijiques , 3884), by A. Kirchoff {Literar. Centr 1884, 
p. 467). . . 

The only person almost to approve of t- 
Justi {Perl. Phil. W., 1884, ,p.' 36; 1887, : 
above, p. 83. 
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The well-known ethnographer and linguistic student, W. Toma 
sohek, was and is very warm in support of the view, that the 
home of the Indo-Europeans must he placed in the east of Europe, 
and that this is shown by the primeval vicinity of. the Indo- 
Europeanp to the Finns ; this again is demonstrated by the 
numerous prehistoric loans made from Indo-European to Finnic- 
Ugrian. We have already come , across this view in Tomaschek’s 
criticism of Hehn'a book, mentioned on page 36. It comes out 
still more clearly in the review just mentioned of Posche's work, 
where, on p. 862, we have : “I trust to show, from the language of 
the Mordwas on the middle Volga, especially, that immediately to 
the south of this Finnio population most Aryans, and in particular 
the Lithuanians, and the people that spoke Sanskrit, had their 
abode.” 

Finally, Tomaschek remains true to this view in a very in- 
structive paper, “ Ethnological and Linguistic Researches on the 
East of Europe ” (. Ethnologisch-linguistische Forschungen iiber den 
Osten Furopas, Ausland, 1883, No. 36). The service he has 
rendered in proving numerous loans, important for the history of 
culture, from the Persian vocabulary to the Finnic-Ugrian 
languages, is undoubted. But when he says (Ausland, p. 706) : 
“We can go still further and establish the fact that there exist in 
the great Ural family of languages elements, important and inalien- 
able possessions, which came there in inconceivably remote prehis- 
toric times as the result of intimate contact with the original Aryan 
people, and demonstrate that it was in the vicinity of that northern 
stock that the placenta of the Aryan social organism was developed,” 
then we must note that proof of this assertion has not yet been 
produced. And it must be all the more difficult to produce, because 
it will be difficult to distinguish loans from the original Indo- 
Europeans from loans from those individual Indo-European 
peoples who have been in contact with the domain of the Ugro- 
Finns from of old, the Slavo-Lithuanians, Teutons, and Iranians. 

A very bold step in this line of argument for proving the East 
European origin of the Indo-Europeans, though one which Cuno 
(?/• above, p. 90) had previously tried to make, is taken by the 
English anthropologist, Canan Isaac Taylor, in a paper on The Origin 
and Primitive Seat of the Aryans (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute , February 1888), in which he propounds the hypothesis 
of an original kinship between the Finns and the Indo-Europeans, 
both from an anthropological and a linguistic point of view. He 
is led to this assumption on the ode hand by the agreement of the 
physique of the Finns, Livonians, and Esthonians with the blonde, 
dolichocephalio type of the Indo-Europeans, which Taylor then 
recognises as the original type ; and on the other by the attempts 
of various authors, especially Donner ( Vergleichendes Worterbuch 
der Fimischen Sprachen), to establish an affinity between Finnic 
and Indo-European languages. This affinity is shown, according 
to Taylor, in word-building (Finnic juo , “to drink;;” juo-ma 
“ drink ” => Sans, dhtfrmd, “smoke;” dhti, “to kindle”), informative 
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suffixes (Lapp. &le-m , “ I live” — Sails, d-bkaram, ‘*1 bore”), but 
above all in pronominal and verbal roots {of p. 259, f.). Unfortu- 
nately the celebrated anthropologist conceives the comparison of 
two families of language as being much easier and simpler than it 
really is. If what Canon Taylor wishes to prove is to be proved, 
it would be necessary to attempt to compare only the fundamental 
forms of the original Indo-European language with those of the 
original Ugro-Finnic language, and that subject to regular, definite 
laws of phonetic equivalence. What can be proved by compar- 
ing the Finn, hepo, ‘‘horse,” with G. hnro (fund, form *ek-vo) y 
Finn. poig, “son,” with G. irats (*iraFi), &cj Further, the 
probabilites of borrowing (e.g., Finn. paimen, “hind,” from Litb. 
ptimfi), and the possibility of casual coincidence are underrated. 
Finally, the comparisons of roots, based on Fick and Donner, are 
extremely unsafe. 

So the linguistic affinity of the Finns and the Indo-Europeans 
we must still style a dream, without, however, denying that in the 
course of deeper research, especially in the region of Finnic, it may 
possibly prove to be true. But it must be insisted on again and 
again that exact linguistic science at present knows and can know 
much less of the relations between Indo-Germanic and other 
families of speech than the undisciplined philologist usually 
imagines. 

That the north and east of our quarter of the globe have been 
claimed in our time as the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
we have already seen. Herr v. Loher, Ueber Alter, Herhunft , und 
Verwandtschaft der Germanen ( Sitzungsb . philos.-phil.-hist.-Xl. der 
h. b. Ahad. d. W., Miinchen, 1883, p. 593, ff.), makes right for the 
heart of it, for Germany {of above, p. 87). The Teutons, accord- 
ing to him, were settled in Germany from primeval times, and all 
the arguments used of late for the European origin of the Indo- 
Europeans agree best with the view that the point whence all 
Indo-Europeans radiated was in the centre of our quarter of the 
globe. 

It remains to mention the works of three scholars who agree in 
rejecting the arguments hitherto urged in favour of the European 
oiigin of the Indo-Europeans. 

They are, Max Milller, in the work we have often mentioned, 
Biographies of Words and the Home of the Ary as, London, 1888; 
Ch. de Ujfalvy in Le Berceau des Aryas d’apres des ouvrages recents , 
Paris, 1884 ( extrait des b. de la socMti cPanthropologie ); and Van de 
Gheyn in Vorigine europ&nne des Aryas , Anvers, 1885 (Paris, 1889). 

Max Miiller concludes his performance, which is directed mainly 
against Penka’s book, with the words : “ I cannot bring myself to 
say more than non liquet, But if an answer must be given as to 
the place where our Aryan ancestors dwelt before their separation, 
whether in large swarms of millions, or in a few scattered tents 
and huts, I should still say, as I said forty years ago, * somewhere 
in Asia,’ and no more.” 

So, too, Ujfalvy regards the question of the original home of the 
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Indo-Europeans as still an open one. The special service of this 
scholar consists in his having obtained us a trustworthy knowledge 
of the North Persian lands and peoples, in the vicinity of the Pamir, 
by his own travels in those regions. Amongst the tribes speaking 
Aryan tongues he finds, p. 13, two perfectly distinct races : “ Ce 
peuple irano-hindou &ait avant sa separation une race melangee de 
deux types bien distincts : un type ch&tain, petit (ou moyen) et 
brachyclphalique et un type brim, grand et dolichoc^phalique. 
Les br achy ceph ales sont encore aujourd’lmi au nord de VHindou- 
Kouch, tandis que les doiichoc6phales occupent les valines au sud 
de ce massif montagneux.” In confutation of the view of Linden- 
schmit (given above, p. 101), who in his arguments for a western 
origin for the Indo-Europeans had appealed to the considerable 
mixture of population which we find amongst the Hindus, 
Tadschiks, Parsees, Ossetes, <fcc., and had pronounced the North 
European physical type original as compared with that of these 
peoples, Ujfalvy pointB to the chestnut-brown, brachycephalous 
Saltschas * of the Pamir who “ occupent depuis une haute antiquitd 
leur patrie actuelle , le depart en tout cas des Irano-Indiens For 
the rest he regards, . p. 11, the valleys in the vioinity of the Pamir 
as satisfying all the conditions which linguistic palaeontology 
requires of the original Indo-European home, 

J. van den Gheyn adheres stoutly and with great warmth even 
now to Pictet’s hypothesis, sketched above on p. 80, as to the 
original country. 

* Of. also Qudques observations mr les Tadjiks des montagues appeUs ailssi 
Saltschas par Oh. E, de Ujfalvy ( Extrait des b. de la sociM d'anthropologie). 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE KINSHIP OF THE INDOGERMANIO LANGUAGES AND PEOPLES. 

The original Indo-Germanic language — Its differentiation into dialects and its 
expansion — Supposed antiquities of Zend and Sanskrit, and inferences 
therefrom — The original Indo-Germanic people — Linguistic affinity and 
racial difference — Mixed peoples — The original type of Indo-Germanic 
race. 

In the previous pages our task was to depict with as much truth 
and objectivity as possible the historical development of linguistic 
research into primeval history. In the following pages we shall 
endeavour to separate the wheat from the chaff, and to peel off 
the husks of uncertainty and falsehood from the kernel of Lin- 
guistic Palaeontology. Above all, it will be our business to 
establish the standpoints from which alone we oan proceed to 
employ the materials afforded by Comparative Philology in draw- 
ing conclusions about the history of civilisation. 

We shall do well to start from the two fundamental propositions 
on which rests the whole structure of Linguistic Palaeontology. 
They are : — 

1. That the affinity of the Indo-Germanic languages can only 
be explained on the assumption of a single primitive Indo-Germanic 
tongue ; and 

2. That the assumption of such a primitive Indo-Germanic 
tongue necessarily implies the existence of a primitive Indo- 
Germanic people. 
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The first of these two propositions can in theory hardly be 
opposed by any student of language. It is, in fact, postulated 
by every application of the Comparative Method to philology; 
when, for instance, we define a set of words such as Sans, pita, 
Lat. pater , Goth, fadar , &c., or Sans, mdtft, Lat. mater , O.H.G. 
muoter, &c., as related, we can only explain this relation on the 
analogy of human beings ; viz., by assuming that the existing 
multiplicity of those forms may be traced back to a primitive 
unity. Whereas, however, the inference of this pro-ethnic unity 
is and will continue to be nothing but a scientific hypothesis for 
the grammarian, we here are compelled to treat the primitive 
Indo-Germanic tongue as a living reality. It consequently follows 
that the conceptions we form of it must adapt themselves to 
the laws observed to regulate the origin and growth of language 
generally. 

Now, at the outset, it would contradict these laws to imagine 
that the original language was completely uniform and knew no 
dialects, for our observation shows us that every linguistic com- 
munity, great or small, contains internal differences ; just as it is 
a fundamental fact of human nature that no two individuals are 
precisely identical either in their pronunciation or in the use of 
their vocabulary. We have already seen (p. 63) that the theory 
expounded by J. Schmidt tended to the conclusion that certain 
partial agreements among the Indo-European languages already 
existed as differences of dialect in the primeval period; and I 
confess that this view made my mental picture of it much more 
lively and concrete. Indeed, sometimes, the comparison of 
languages does not carry us beyond the establishment of 
differences of dialect, for which a common ancestral form may 
be sought in vain. This is the case, for instance, with a string of 
old nouns which in the European languages have to be referred 
to one ancestor, and in Sanskrit and Zend to quite another. Eor 
example, the primitive European fbrms genu (yews, Lat. gena, O.I, 
gen, Goth. Jcinnus) — jawbone, dhver (Ovpa, Lat. fores, O.I. dorus , 
Goth, dadr) = door, are quite irreconcileable with Sans, hdnu and 
dvdra , Zend dvara, and so on. Armenian, in most of the cases 
alluded to, ranges itself on the side of the European languages 
(Arm. tsndt, “jawbone” = Europ. genu; Arm. dur'n, “door” = Europ.' 
dhver).* 

General considerations and special observations point' to the 
conclusion that the original Indo-European tongue contained 
differences of dialect. In close connection with this conclusion is 

* Cf. J. Schmidt, Vcrwandtschaftsverhaltnissc, p. 29 ; A. Fiok, Sprachcinheit, 
p. 170,/.; A. Hubschmann, K. Z., xxiii. p. 35, /. In recent times identical 
fundamental forms in the equations employed have once more been aimed at. 
Thus, cases such as G. y^ws-^Sans. hdnu, are referred, as regards the initial 
letter, to a new fundamental Indo-Germanic form, a sonant palatal spirant y 
(</. Fierlinaer, K. Z. t xxvii. 478); the media for the media asp. in Sans, dtir, 
dvdr is explained by means of the case-endings beginning with bh. These ex- 
planations, however, are by no means certain. Of. also Brugmann, Ordr . i. 
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the question ‘which has often been discussed, whether the range of 
the Indo-Germanic language in the primeval period— and according 
to our view, the primeval period can only he the period in which 
the individual members of the Indo-Germanic family were still 
united by the consciousness of a common tongue or the possibility 
of mutually understanding each other — was, geographically speak- 
ing, relatively broad and narrow. 

Here, obviously, conjectures alone are possible. Let us, how- 
ever, reflect that in the individual branches of the original 
language (on which their respective twigs must have continued 
to live a life of many centuries before language was stereotyped 
by writing), frequently the subtlest shades of the original tongue 
have quite recently been detected, and forms recovered all but 
identical with the forms postulated for the original tongue ;* and 
we can hardly reject the conclusion that the development of 
divergences in language was a slower process in prehistoric than 
in historio times. This, however, is to grant the possibility that 
the original Indo-Germanic tongue, though differentiated into 
dialects, may have been used over a relatively large area, and 
that yet the consciousness of linguistic unity may not thereby 
have been rendered impossible. The most instructive example of 
stability of this kind is offered, according to H. Vdmbery, by the 
languages of the Turko-Tataric peoples, which as yet fill so little 
space in history; for, “in spite of a wide geographical distribution 
from the icy North to the furthest South, from the Lob-nor to the 
Adriatic — yea, in spite of a distance in time of 1500 years known 
to history,” it is only possible to speak of “dialects — not of 
languages” — in this linguistic area, and “the Turk of Anatolia 
understands the Jakut on the Lena better than the Swiss does the 
Transylvanian of Saxony” (cf. Primitive Cultwr, p, 14, ff.) For 
the correctness of this statement we must make the author 
responsible; but the case may have been somewhat similar in 
the primeval Indo-European period. 

If we pause for a moment on the last-named, the Celtic languages, 
whose weather-worn aspect (according to Schleicher’s view, still 
often quoted) shows that they have travelled furthest from the 
original starting-point, we find at the very outset that their face 
has been scarred by a series of deep-cutting laws as to final sounds. 
In Old Irish, for instance, if we restore the language to the con- 
dition in which it was before these laws began to operate — and 
this we can do by means of the traces left by the lost syllables on 
the syllable of the stem which preceded them — we immediately light 
upon forms standing on almost the same level as the corresponding 
words in Latin and Greek (c/., eg,, I. coic « prehistoric Irish quengu-e : 

* Consider, e.g,, that it has recently been proved that the original Indo- 
European accent was in operation on Teutonic ground even during and after 
the first sound-shifting ; that we have brffthar , but m6ddr, faddr ; Ukan , but 
sebdn; bdit t but bitfini, See. (cf. Karl Yerner, K. Z., xxiiL p. 97,/.). Or call to 
mind Greek dialect-forms such as Cyprian faEWai (JoCvaj)— Sans, ddvdnS, 
Doric fa (fa) -“Sans, ds, and many others. 
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Lat. quinque; I, fer y “man”® prehistoric Irish vira-s : G. Xvko-s, 

Lat. lupus ; I. asbiw, “ say ” = prehistoric Irish ber-u : Lat. fero, * 

G. tf>€pio } <fco.). That these prehistoric Irish forms prevailed on _ 

Celtic ground also, is proved by the remains of ancient Gallic pre- 
served on inscriptions (Stokes, B.B, xi. 112). Similarly, the most 
ancient Norse Rune inscriptions show a state of the language which, 
in certain cases, affords almost a complete parallel to Sanskrit (cf. j 

vulfa-r , Goth, vulf-s, O.N. ulfr-, Sans. vrJca-s). So, too, Teutonic 
proper names transmitted by the Romans reveal a stage of phonetics j 

antecedent to all other record. 

It is, therefore, not improbable that the Indo-European languages 
preserved a very archaic character, even on the soil on which they 
make their appearance in historic times j and, consequently, the 
conjecture seems to me to be suggested that the original Indo- 
Germanic language may have spread over a relatively wide area 
(like the Turkish languages mentioned above), without on the % 

whole losing its homogeneity, in spite of dialectic differences in t 

detail. 

Individual Indo-Germanic languages have been credited with a 
special capacity for retaining old linguistic forms. Especially was 
this frequently conjectured in early days to be the case with the 
Hindu-Persian languages (Sanskrit and Iranian) — whence the 
further conclusion was drawn, that these languages must have 
remained in closest proximity to the original home (cf above, 
p. 91). This view, however, must from our present knowledge 
be pronounced entirely erroneous. A comparison of the Indo- 
Germanic languages, with respect to their antiquity, could only be 
rendered fertile by establishing a uniform limit of time ; and that, 
as is well-known, could only be done, by taking at the earliest, the , 

middle of the ninth, or if we include Lithuanian, then, at the earliest, 
the middle of the sixteenth century of our era. How Teutonic, 

Slavonic, Celtic, <fcc., would have looked if they had been transmitted r 

to us as they were in the age of the Rigveda, we obviously do not 

know ; but there is nothing to contradict the assumption that the 

former would look just as anoient as Sanskrit, if they had been 

transmitted to us from the same period. That the European 

languages have actually in many respects preserved to the present 

day a more ancient phase of language than the Hindu-Persian, 

has already several times, been insisted on (cf, above, pp. 41 

and 70). 

The second proposition, deducing the unity of the Indo-European 
people from the unity of the Indo-European languages, leads ns 
into the domain of pure ethnology, in which the philologist cannot 
claim such unconditional faith in his ideas as in that of philology. 

Language obviously is only one of the tests to be employed in 
deciding racial affinities, and it cannot be denied that none of the 
classifications based on physiological characteristics coincides with 
the conception. “Indo-European.” They are either. too wide, in 
that elements such as the Basques and Caucasians, quite hetero- 
geneous. linguistically, are united with the Indo-Europeans into a 
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single (Mediterranean, Caucasian, Arabo-European, <Ssc.) race; and, 
consequently, it has been necessary to carry this unity back to* the 
notorious homo alalus (c/. F. Mtiller, Probleme der linguutuchen 
Ethnologic; E. Behm’s Geographisches Jahrbuch , iv. p. 302); or they 
are too narrow, as is tho case, e,g. t with Retzius’ system, in which 
Slavs, Livonians, and Albanians, as being gentes brachycephalce 
orthognatae , are severed from, the other Indo-Europeans who are 
designated gmtes dolichocephaloe T A ^e denied 

that even within the limits of ■ .s r • " : .1 I 1 ’ . L -s . ■* peoples 

and linguistic areas, the most marked physical contrasts show 
themselves. The population of Germany is divided into fair and 
dark. The same holds of the Slavs, of the Iranians (c/. above, 
p. 106), even of the Finns relatively to the Lapps. In Northern 
Germany, the meaocephalio type, with a tendency to the dolicho- 
cephalic, predominates ; in Southern Germany, the brachycephalic. 
The same antithesis may be found amongst the French, and again 
in the Finns compared with the Lapps, and so on (Virchow, 
Verhandl, d. Berliner Gesellsehaft *:* . 1881, 

p. 68, /.). Now, are these facts to ‘ s'., . 'V i, .* ■ : on the 
kinship of the Indo-Germanic languages, in tho prehistoric unity 
of the Indo-Germanic peoples l I believe that some very simple 
considerations show that they are not. 

We speak German beoause we are descended from German 
ancestors, and our kin in foreign lands in the same way speak 
German, because they or their forbears came from Germany, In 
England, a Teutonic tongue prevails because it was brought to that 
island by a Teutonic race. 

These examples show, however, the limits within which we must 
speak of the unity of the Indo-Europeans. Just as the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion shows without further proof that the structure of 
English is Teutonic, while it is impossible to understand the 
nationality of England without taking into account the Celtic, 
Roman, and Norman elements amalgamated with the Anglo- 
Saxons ; so, too, Comparative Philology does not demand* that the 
Indo-Europeans should be traced en masse to a single and identical 
origin: it only requires the assumption that in the individual 
Indo-European peoples there was a homogeneous nucleus from 
which the Indo-European language could spread to heterogeneous 
** — *■ r .‘vr ( Vr r "m jr ’.v w-’* 1 -. 

I: ■ : ■ - i i -.agues did on reaching 

r ■■■■..■ i ■ ■ a. .‘jv ■. the inhabitants already 

settled there, is beyond the possibility of doubt, for in some cases 
the full light of history beats about the process. Let us look, e.g., 
at the Hindu-Aryana whose advance south and south-east from 
the upper banks of the Indus is represented by the Vedic Hymns 
as a continuous conflict with the aborigines (cf. Zimmer, Altind. 
Ltbm % p. 100,/,). The Aryan tribes, 1 -x r-. - i ; , i 

designated white (Rg. i. 100, 18), face :.c v > - g : - I ■ ■ i :* 

black-skinned Dasyu” with their foreign tongue, foreign customs, 
foreign gods, in a life and death struggle, which has its termina- 
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tion in the subjugation of the barbarians and their incorporation 
as a fourth class, Qddra, in the Hindu polity. The Indo-Germanic 
element is victorious, but “ it cannot be doubted that in the long 
period that preceded this event Aryan blood was often crossed with, 
that of the native inhabitants. Dasyu maids and women came 
into the house of the Aryan men as slaves ; no doubt one or two 
here and there rose to the position of wedded wife and mistress of 
the household” (Zimmer, loc. at., p. 117). To the degeneracy 
consequent upon these crossings, and increased still further by 
the subsequent admixture of Scythian, Mongolian, and European 
elements of all kinds, must further be added the effects of the 
tropical climate of India which works such tremendous modifica- 
tions on the physioal organism of man: with the result that, 
at the present day, only the Brahmin families of certain dis- 
tricts are said to have preserved the nobler characteristics of 
the "Mediterranean race” (<?/. E. Midler, Allg. Ethnographic, 
p. 457, /.).* Quite as frequently in the Avesta oocur ancient 
accounts of the struggle of the Iranian population with a native 
non- Aryan race ( anairydo danhdvd ); and here, too, in the houses 
of the worshippers of Mazda dwell the daughters of unbelieving 
tribes as servants and concubines (W. Geiger, Ostiran. Gultur , p. 
176 ,/). 

Similar conditions probably prevailed in Europe, though we have 
no direct memorials thereof. Thus, in ancient - Italy, quite apart 
from the Phenician, Greek, and Celtic imigrations, we find by 
the side of the Indo-Germanic Middle-Italian race of Latins, 
Umbrians, Osci, <fcc., no fewer than four different peoples whose 
connection with one another, or with the Indo-Europeans, there is 
jw yet nothing to prove : — the Etrurians, Ligurians, Iapyges, and 
Iberi (of the islands and Sicily). All these foreign populations, 
whose peculiarities, even as regards their physiological character- 
istics, are mentioned by Latin writers (cf. on the Etruscans, L. 
Diefenbach, Origines Europoem, p. 109 ; on the Ligurians, ib., p. 
121), in the course of centuries, yielded in tongue and customs 
to the nucleus of Indo-Europeans in ancient Italy. Is it possible 
that the latter were not profoundly influenced by them physio- 
logically. 

The instructive example of a shifting of physical characteristics is 
afforded in Western Europe by the Celts. The ancient Gauls, like 
the ancient Germans, are depicted in the accounts of antiquity as 
a fair-haired, bright-eyed race of unusual stature, a description 
which no longer suits the modern Celts of Brittany, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland.! The causes of this difference we do not know; 


The ethnological exploration of India entered on a new stage with 
The Ethnological Survey of India, undertaken under the auspices* of the 
English government by H. Bisley. Of M. Miiller, Biographies qf Words, 

niLpf' Ia D i cfe » A ’ Holtzmann, Gerrmnisehe Alter - 

» W&A- f v H ° lde I’ i 8 * 73 ; The information on p. 123 is interesting: 
When Niebuhr wrote Ins description of the Gauls of Brennus after the 
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Nevertheless, the ethnological affinity of the peoples who now 
speak Celtic with those who formerly Bpoke it, will be denied at 
the present day by nobody. 

In all these cases, then, the Indo-Germanic element has been 
victorious as regards language over the assimilated populations. 
Why this should have happened cannot be made out with com- 
plete certainty. Generally, on the strength of modem analogies, 
it may be said that the language of the more highly civilised 
people, especially when it is the dominant and more numerous 
people, most readily spreads over a foreign area; though, under 
certain ciroumstances, even the victors accept the language of their 
more civilised captives, as, e.g,, has been the case with the Ural- 
Altaio Bulgarians and the subjugated Slavs. It is an easy inference 
from these .considerations that the ‘Indo-Germanic population of 
Europe and Asia must have possessed a developed civilisation 
relatively to the previous population ; and the possibility of thus 
explaining the wide expansion of the Indo-European family of 
languages is obvious. Possibly direct indications that this is the 
correct view will be forthcoming subsequently. As, then, it is 
indubitable that there has been a strong admixture of hetero- 
geneous elements with the. Indo-Germanic peoples, the further 
question is raised whether the Indo-Germanic languages brought 
by the immigrants into their new abodes, have not also suffered 
considerable changes on the lips of the original inhabitants. 

No one who admits the probability of a copsidepable admixture 
of populations in the case of the Indo-Europeans will hesitate to 
admit the possibility a priori that in all Indo-European languages 
there is present a certain stock of words in Indo-European clothing 
which it will never be possible to trace back to the primeval Indo- 
European period, simply because they are descended from non- 
and pre-Indo-European tongues. To detect such words to any 
extent will, of course,' owing to our almost entire ignorance of 
those pre-Indo-European idioms, always be impossible. Further, 
in phonetics, word-building, and inflections, recent investigations, 
in the first rank of which must be' mentioned Hugo SchuchardPs 
penetrating researches (Kreolische Studien, Sitzimgsberichte der 
jWierym Akademie , Slavo-Deutsches und Slavo-Italienisches, Graz, 
1885 ), have made it clearer and clearer that the notion of a “mixed 
language ” must have much more weight assigned to it than has 
heretofore been .allowed. It is, therefore, theoretically possible 
•that in these departments of the grammars, of the Indo-Germanic 
languages, non-Indo-Germanio elements or phonetic phenomena due 
to the influence of hon-Indo-Germanic languages may be present. 

account of the ancients, he' received a communication from Brittany that he 
had .described no Gauls but Germans : the Gauls, the Bretons, are short- and 
dark, black or brown.’’ It is frequently assumed at the present day that the 
state of things with regard to the ancient Celtic populations is explained by 
the absorption of an Indo-Germanic people (the Galatians), corresponding to the 
description of the ancients, in a short, dark, brachycephalous original popula- 
tion (the Celts)— a view, however, which lacks historical evidenoe. 
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It must also, however, be pointed out that aa yet no one. has 
succeeded in detecting with any certainty cases of such influence, 
exercised by the languages of the original inhabitants on the more 
ancient stages of the life either of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or any 
other Indo-Germanic language.* 

In any case, from what we have already seen, the question as 
to the original physical type of the IndoEuropeans must be re- 
duced to the question : What was the original type of that nucleus 
of Indo-European population from which the Indo-European lan- 
guage was oommunicated to the non-Indo-European element in the 
various individual peoples 1 

But this way of putting the question also is possibly false, in 
as far as it proceeds on the assumption that the physical character 
of the original Indo-Germanic people at large must necessarily 
have been uniform. As a matter of fact, many anthropologists and 
ethnologists do proceed, tacitly or avowedly, on this assumption. 
Penka says, in Der Herhnnft der Arier, p. 20, word for word : “ To 
assume a primitive people, consisting of two different races, is to 
credit nature with developing at the same time, and in the same 
environment, one and the same original form in different directions 
— an assumption the absurdity of which is patent.” In reality, 
however, the case is otherwise. As a matter of chronology, the 
origin of the Indo-Europeans and the origin of man are not to be 
confounded. If we reflect that our earliest historical knowledge 
of the European branch of the Indo-Germanic family does not yet 
go back so far as B.o. 1000, and that the Indo-Germanic peoples 
of Europe are not, when they make their first appearance, yet 
closely united to the soil of their homes (<?/. Part iv. chs. 5 and 12), 
I do not see what there is to confute the idea that the Indo-- 
Europeans of Europe were yet dwelling together, when, perhaps, 
already on the hanks of the Nile, the finst pyramids had heralded 
the dawn of history. And why could not non-Indo-Germanio 
elements he taken up into the common tongue and culture of -the 
Indo-Europeans at that time ? 

When Indo-European peoples meet us in history, they present 
us at any rate with no uniform physical type. Even the old 
Teutons, who at present are readily accepted as the progenitors 
of the whole Indo-European race, are regarded by Virchow, on p. 
156. of the lecture already mentioned (Die DeuUchen und die Ger- 
manen, Yerhandlungen der Berliner Geselhchaft fiiir Anthropologie, 
<fcc., 1881), as probably already differentiated physically. Indeed, 
the same student, whose caution and circumspection one is most 
inclined to trust in these questions, has subsequently (Korrespondenz- 
Blatt der deuUchen Geselhchaft fv/r Anthropologie, 1883, p. 144) 
flatly denied a uniform Indo-Germanic type, and has assumed two 

* Gf. also Ascoli, XTcber di ■' n “ le der Umgestaltung der 

Sprachen [Verh. d. V, inter. K ■ . 1 . and M. Gaster, Die 

nichlateinischen Memente im : 1 . ■ ■ ' Gfrimdrm, p. 406, ff.). 

Ibidem, G. Moyer describes Albanian (cf. above, p. 76) as a “half-Romance 
mixed language” (p. 805). 
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streams, a dolichocephalous and a brachycephalous, ilowing side by- 
side together from the beginning. 

Be this as it may, thus much is certain : that all these questions 
at present need so much light thrown upon them, and are so far 
from being capable of’ deoision, that an attempt such as that 
undertaken byPenka (above, p. 102, ff.) } to determine the origin of 
the Indo-Europeans by means of craniology and other anatomical 
indications, must be designated as premature a limine. 

From these ethnologico-linguistic considerations we may now 
turn to the employment of Comparative Philology for the purposes 
of the history of culture, 


CHAPTEK II. 

LOSSES PHOM THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 

The probability of considerable losses from tbe Indo»Gennanic vocabulary — 

Consequences thereof— Suspicious nature of negative arguments about 
the culture of primitive times — The question of the original home in 
this connection— Occasionally, however, the uniform absence of names 
amounts to proof : fishes, colours, flowers. 

i 

An instance in which an etymological equation can be carried 

through all the Indo-Germanic languages or groups of languages 

which have been transmitted to us is, aB everybody knows, 1 

extremely rare. Even in the case of extremely tenacious and , 

wide-spreading groups of cognate words, it not unfrequently 

happens that one language or other is found wanting in the 

primitive word. In the Slav languages the Indo-Germanic name 

for “father” is wanting, in Greek that for “sister,” in Latin that j 

for “ daughter,” and so on. No one will doubt, that in all these 

cases, the words did once exist in those languages, and that in the , 

course of time they have been displaced by others. 

Eor, to lose what it once possessed, is one of the commonest 
occurrences in the life of a language. Whoever turns over any 
single page -of a Middle-High German text, finds there a whole 
string of words, which at the present day are no longer used, or no j 

longer used independently. Since, however, in the relatively short 
time which separates us from the Middle Ages, a not inconsider- , 

able part of the vocabulary of that period 6an fall into desuetude, i 

must not the losses from the original language have been tremen- 
dous, when we consider the local variations and revolutions in 
culture to which the Indo-Europeans were exposed when they had 
left their original home 1 This high probability of very extensive 
losses frpm the original vocabulary necessitates the greatest caution 
in ,two different directions in the employment of linguistic argu- 
ments for the investigation of primitive culture. It is in the first 
plaoe extremely precarious to infer, from the absence of cognate !] 

words, a want of acquaintance on the part of the Indo-Europeans f! 

with certain ideas or objects of civilisation — an axiom which in [ 

principle is admitted by everybody, but is frequently neglected in j! 

detail. I 
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A. H. Sayce, The Principles of Comparative Philology, ia right 
then in saying, p. 203 : “Just as the modem geologist insists on- 
the imperfection Of the geological reoord, so ought the glottologist 
to remember that only the wrecks and fragments of anoient speech 
have been preserved to us by happy aooident. Countless words 
and forms have perished 1 altogether, and though Piotet can show 
that an object designated by the same name in both Eastern and 
Western Aryan dialeots must have been known to our remote 

ancestors of the prehistoric period yet the converse of this 

does not hold good.’’ 

Specially important, however, is this standpoint for the question 
of the original Indo-European home, so far as there has been a 
tendency to infer it froth apparent deficiencies of the Indo-Germanic 
vocabulary in the designation of oertain plants and animals. 

~ The Indo-Germanic family extends, according to A. Grisebaoh, 
over three areas of vegetation, the zone of the Monsoons, the 
steppes of Europe and Asia, and the forests of the East Continent, 
eabh possessing its peculiar fauna and flora. Now, place the 
-^original starting-point of the Indo-Europeans where you will, it is 
wholly inconceivable that the original names for plants and animals 
should have persisted throughout the gradual expansion of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples. How could the names for the things persist 
' when the things themselves had disappeared from view for perhaps 
thousands of years ? Look, for instance, at Sanskrit and Iranian, 
which differ little more than dialects : out of the whole plant- world, . 
the Soma, the gift of the gods, for whioh a representative on earth 
. can only be found with difficulty (efi Z. d. M. G., xxxv. pp. 68Q- 
92), is almost the only plant to which both nations give the same 
name ; and yet no one thinks of explaining this fact otherwise than 
by the complete separation, in the geography of plants, of the 
historical homes of the two peoples. A very simple actof reflection 
is therefore enough to show that facts, such as that original Indo- 
Germanic names for lion, tiger, oamel, &c., cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, cannot turn the scale either in favour of or against 
the European or the Asiatio hypothesis of the original home. 
Accordingly, F. Hommel (cf. above, p. 97) has rightly laid ho 
particular weight on such arguments in determining the original 
locality of the Semites. 

Although, then, the greatest caution is necessary when we are 
dealing with particular oases, this does not amount to saying that 
the absence of identical names (when it extends to whole categories 
of conceptions, and can be explained by observation of a historical 
kind) possesses no demonstrative force, and here I venture to enter 
into some of these cases more closely. 

The absence in the Indo-Germanio group of cognate names for 
' fishes is striking. In the terms employed to designate the whole 
class we only find partial conformities (as Sans, mdtsya, Zend 
masya; Lat. piscis, I. iasc, Goth, fish ; Lith.- zuwih, O.P, zuhans , 
Ar. dzukn, zoUhn ). As for the various kinds of fish, a common 
name for eel seems to run through ,the European languages (Lat. 
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anguilla , G. Lith. ungurps, Ch. Slav, agoristi ), unless, indeed, 

these words too were first evolved in the separate languages out of 
a common name for snake (Lat. anguis, G. Lith. angis, Sans. 
dhi , &c.), and were employed to designate the eel as “a little 
snake ” just as in Old Irish this fish is called esc-ung (- ung = anguis), 
i.e., “swamp-snake.” Other instances suoh as O.H.G. lacks, Russ. 
loso&i, Lith. laszi&za, O.N. slid : O.S. settdi, Lith. siihe, Lat. attilus : 
G. hekU, are confined to a limited linguistic area, and are, at any 
rate in the last cases, probably due to borrowing. As a matter of 
fact, it is only after their separation that the Indo-Germanic peoples 
seem to have turned their attention to fishing, and to have acquired 
a taste for fish as food. In the hymns of the Rigveda, fishing is still 
wholly unknown (cf Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p, 26 ) ; and so, 
too, in the Homeric period it is only in times of extremity that 
fish is used by the heroes as food (Od. xii. 330; iv. 368) : the only 
species named is the eel, which, however, by Homer himself is 
scarcely counted a fish (cy^kves rt- xal ; cf. E. Buchholtz, Die 
Homerischen Realikn, i. 2, p. 104, /.). ^OvocfidyoL, “ fish-eaters,” 
is a name which occurs in Herodotus for barbarians on the Arabian 
sea, and is constructed on the same principle as /?ovmpo<£dyoi, 
“butter- eaters.”* The diversity' of Greek and Latin in all fishing 
terms has been remarked ere now by W. Helbig {cf. p. 75). In the 
lake-dwellings of the Po, also, no fishing tackle whatever, or hooks, 
<fcc., have been found, so that their ancient inhabitants, who, accord- 
ing to Helbig’s investigations, belonged to the Italian race, cannot 
in spite of their favourable opportunities have been in the habit 
of fishing the teeming waters of the Po.f 

A second example of the force of linguistic arguments, even in 
a negative direction, may be taken from the Indo-Germanic 
nomenclature of colours. Recent researches into the designations 

* Of. 0. Weisc, Die griech Worter im Latein , p. Ill, who regards as 
European the names for eel, pike ( lupus , \1>kos, Indus), ray (Lat. raja , Sw. 
rocka ?), perch (Lat. acus, O.H.G. agi), as Grseco-Italian the equations mugil 
*“/*t5£os, attilus <=ire\ls, squatus — Krjros, murex-** uia£. The two latter alone 
seem to have a primeval connection with each other, The former may have 
signified any kind of soa-beaat — the sea was known to the European branch 
of the Indo-Germanic family (Part iv. ch. x. ) — the latter any kind of slug. 

t It has been objected to me privately “that it is scarcely conceivable that 
the Greeks, a maritime nation par excellence, should not have eaten fish from 
the earliest times.” The occurrence of the fish-hook in Homer, also points to 
the existence of fishing as a craft. In this connection reference may be made to 
Wfiamowitz’s investigations (. Honierische Untersuchungen, p, 292) : according 
to him, relatively to the time at which the epic (which does not allow the heroes 
to ride, to write, to make soup, eat fish, &o.) is fixed, the age of our Homev 
is a comparatively recent one, m which a different state of culture prevailed. 
The value, however, of such features in the o ’ 3 * ■ ■ , 1 ■ the 

existence of a period when heroes really die ■ ... ■ . and 

eat fish (precisely because in that period the;. .. ■, ■ : i :■ . .. par 

excellence), is no more impaired thereby than is tlie value of the primeval 
1 • ■ ' f ■■ epic style, and were made use of by the 

■ v ■ ’ ‘ i . besides, is only mentioned in the above 

two passages of the Odyssey, iv. 368, and xii. 330, of which the latter, more- 
over, is generally acknowledged as having the former in view. 
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and sense for colours amongst savages of the most opposite 
descriptions (cf. H. Magnus, Untersuchvngm iiber dm Farbendnn 
der NaturvolJcer , 1880), have led to the result that terms for the 
two long-wave colours, *red and yellow, are most clearly developed. 
Further, the simultaneous action of all the rays on the retina of 
the eye, and the total absence of- the sensation of light, i.e., light 
and darkness, white and black, are, generally speaking, clearly 
marked in. language. On the other hand, the nomenclature of 
colours is wretchedly defective when it comes- to the short-wave 
colours, green and blue. 

With this circumstance, which after Magnus’ investigations may 
be regarded as normal amongst primitive peoples, the actual 
facts of language in the primitive Indo-Germanic period most com- 
pletely correspond. The whole of our family of languages agrees 
in Sana rvJdhird, G. tpvOpos, Lat. ruber, Ch. SI. rudru, Lith. 
raudilnas I. ruad, Goth, rands. 

Them is no other linguistic equation equally extensive with this, 
though the colours yellow, white, and black can be shown to have 
been recognised and named in the original language, or at least in 
parts of the area covered by it. 

Yellow . — For the designation of this colour the two roots ghel 
and ghel are used, the derivatives from which cannot always he 
sharply distinguished. To them belong Sans, hdri, harind , harit, 
hdrita , “yellow, yellowish, also greenish,” Zend zairita , zairina, 
“yellowish, green;” G. xf<jip6^ “ yellow-green Lat. helvus, fulvus, 
fidvus (ffvo); O.H.G. gelo; Lith. Selti, “green” (gdtas , “yellow”); 
O.S. zelenu , “ green ” (Sluitt, “ gall ”), <fcc. It is manifest that these 
roots have a tendency to pass into the meaning of green, especially 
the green of the young orops (G. x^v) i nevertheless, yellow seems 
to have been the starting-point, as is indicated by ancient suffix- 
like formations such as Lat. helvus — O.H.G. gelo,* Sans. Mranya 
= Zend zaranya, O.S. zlato = Goth, gulp, “gold” (cf. Part. iii. 
ch. iv.). 

White . — Sans rajatd , &c., has for the most part passed into the 
meaning of silver. Of its fundamental meaning only traces can 
be discovered (Part iii. ch: v.) : Sans, f '-vita (rt. e s vit / gvid), Zend 
spaeta, Goth, hoeite, G. Xcukos, Lith. latiks, Ir. lauch ; G. <£avos — Ir. 
bdn. These four series regard white as the shining colour. To 
them must he added : O.H.G. falo — O.S. plavu, “ white ; ” G. 

= Lati. albus. 

Black. — Sans, krshnd, O.S. bdnu, O.Pr. kirsna, Sans, malinct 
indla , “dirt,” G. /xeX a?, Lett, melna (cf. N.H.G. schwarz, Lat. 
sordes, “dirt,” O.H.G. salo, “black, dirty”). 

In no case can similar series or groups be detected for green, 
still less for blue. 

* This word ghel-vo has been the starting-point whence by analogy the 
suffix -vo has spread through Teutonic and Latin names of. colours : O.H.G. 
faro, “coloured,” salo, “black;” A. S. baso, “purple;” O.H.G. grdo, bldo , 
Ac.; Lat rdvo furoo Ac. Kluge, Nomin-Stammbildungsl ,, p. 81; Brag- 
mann, Gfrundriss, iL i p. 128, 
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In the same way a word for “ colour ” cannot b© discovered 
in the original Indo-Germanic tongue, a fact which does not 
seem to be. accidental (cf Magnus, ib., p. 14, fj Der Begriff 
(Ur Farbe $ei den FaturvolJcem). The later expressions for 
this conception conceive colour as the covering of the skin 
• (Sans, vdriut : var, “cover Lat. color : occulere; G. xp&ga : xpw s, 


Now, whether from all this it follows that the most ancient 
Indo-Europeans., were deficient physiologically in the capacity for 
discriminating 'the short-wave colours, is a question whioh, as it 
has lately been proved that the power of apprehending and the 
power of naming colours do not absolutely coincide (cf. Magnus, ib., 
p, 34), I gladly leave open. To me it seems that the poverty or 
wealth bf. a language in colour-names much rather depends on the 
general culture of a people. Of various pastoral tribes of Africa 
we learn that the examination of their colour-names “met with 
absolutely no difficulties, as long as it dealt with colours which 
occur in animals, wild and domesticated, black, grey, white, Vellow, 
(mcluding the red of the cow), and confusion first began with the 
colours, which are not observed in animals, green and blue” (cf. 
Magnus, ib., p. 18). So, too, amongst the Finns, who absolutely 
call colour larva, “hair,” such colours as are not met with in furry 
animals, as yellow, grden, blue, have partially borrowed names 
VjT* Ahlqvist, Die Gulturwoerter in den westf. Sprachm , p. 91). 
Much the same may the Btate of things have been with the nomad 
Indo-Europeans.* 


* Cf. 0. Weise, DieFarleribezeichnungend™- J '* - jr ■ % 

der indog.' Spr., ii. p.273,/. Other phil. ' .• . ■ 

b Gei 8 er - Farbensinn der Urzeit und seiner FhCtwicklung 

P A 24 ’^* ; Grant Allen, Der Farbensinn, Sein 
r Fntmcklimg,Fxn Bextrag mr vergleichenden Psychologic , 
Mriemcr Emleitung von Dr E. Krause, Leipzig, 1880. V J 

piS Mks / re V**? ® rroneo ™ which are made against Comparative 
Jhia wnft *^ VI? particularly against the conclusions of the first edition of 
l h riS m 4 Ye0ken f fld t Geschichte der griechischen Farbenlehre, 1888, 
Si3if e A e 1 endea r ours t0 sh ?w that the Greeks of the most ancient times 
| ; ‘ 1 ■' " *■ ■ ■ ie latest period. 

mosfc " ■ ‘ ' that the name for red is the 

i n thf ■■ . , . ‘ ‘ ■ ‘ " the way of names of colour 

them. 1 ’ . ‘ ' '' ups^onangnages agree as to 

and particularly for blue, are abs 1 . ■ i . ' 

terms for green and blue occurs ar * ■ 

should also occur amongst the Ind 

-—and in this connection alon ■ . ; . 

T laCk ° f tRrms is , to be ^Plained I have not undertaken to decide’ 

TO,y 8Ceptieal A with ^gard to the assumpl 
non mat an evolution of the colour sense can be traced in language. How 

a . j I/,... b ■' Yeckenstedt talk of “linguistic Darwinism’’ 
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In this connection, the almost entire deficiency in the Indo- 
Germanic languages of common names for flowers should perhaps 
be observed. The few coincidences, e.g.> between Latin and Greek 
(poBov : rosa, \ttpiov : lilium , tov : viola , fiakaxp : 7nalva f &o,), are 
either due to borrowing (c/., however, 0. Weise, ib. t p. 127), or 
certainly at any rate indicate the wild plants. Of the Hindus of 
the Yeda the words of R. Roths hold good (Z. d. D, M. G., xxxv. 
p. 84) : “Generally speaking, it may be said that flowers have 
scarcely a place in the Yeda. Wreaths of flowers, of course, are 
used as decorations, but the separate flowers and their beauty are 
not yet appreciated. That lesson was first learnt later by the 
Hindu, when surrounded by another flora.” Amongst the 
Homeric Greeks, too, in spite of their extensive gardening and 
their different names for different flowers (Xelpiov in \ct pious, 
Kp6Kos f vautvOo s, tov, poBov in poBoBakroXos* and poSoets), not' a 
trace of florioulture is yet to be found (c/. } E. Buchholz, Die 
homerischen JRealim , ii. p. 111,/.). 

So, too, in the Turko-Tartaric languages common names for the 
different kinds of flowers are wanting (cf. H. Vdmbery, Die 
primitive Kultur, p. 223), so that in reality it is only at an 
advanced period of culture "that delight in the dainty gems of 
mead and wood seems to awake. 

A remarkably instructive example of the validity of the argu- 
ment e silentio linguarum will meet us in Part iv. ch. xii., where 
we hope to show, with regard to the terminology of names of kin, 
no terms for the affinity of the husband with the wife’s relatives 
were or could be formed. 

blue, which he finds in G. W«=Lat. viola, and in Lat. vitrvm, G. lerins, 
N.H.G. waid, See., as though it followed that because these plants were 
known therefore the colour blue was recognised and named in the primeval 
times. What, too, is said about Khavas is altogether false, and not in accord- 
ance with our present etymological knowledge. There is much else that is 
remarkable in the book. 

* The rose is first unmistakably mentioned in Archilochus (fr. 29), .and 
that along with the myrtle, which is quite unknown to Homer : 

I’^ewo'K flaXAbj* ftvpffivris iripirero 
fiotirjs re Ka\bv &v8os. v Se ot K<Spv) 

&fxobs KaTcaiclaCe nal perd^peva. 

'P 6Sov (F/xJJov), as is well known, is a loan from the Persian (Arm. vard, 
N. Pers, gulj qf. Aram, varddh). 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OP INDO-GERMANIO EQUATIONS, 

Partial coincidences in the Indo-Germanic vocabulary may be due either to : 
(1) Accident, (2) differences of dialect in ■ Lt -- —v 1 ". 1 'nr * . (8) new 
formations common to separate groups ■ ■ . ■ theory 

or Transition theory — The affinities of the Teutonic and the Greek 
Vocabulary-Common European culture — Difficulty of the questions 
treated. 

The probability of tremendous gaps in the transmission of the 
ancient vocabulary makes prudence in another direction extremely 
necessary in the employment of linguistic materials for the history of 
culture. It has been fully explained in the first part of our work how 
coincidences between groups of Indo-Germanic languages have been 
used in the same way as the vocabulary of the original language for 
depicting epochs of culture, which should seem to fairly well bridge 
over the chasm between the dim and distant primeval period, and our 
first historical knowledge of the separate peoples. The thought of 
the possibility of tracing back the primeval history of the Teutonic 
peojjle, for example, through an original Teutonic, a Slavo-Teutonic, 
a European epoch, right back to the primeval Indo-European period, 
could not hut lend a new and special charm to Linguistic Palaeonto- 
logy. Unfortunately, very simple considerations are enough to 
show that in this investigation of the prehistoric strata of culture, 
the Science of Language has as yet attained but few indisputable 
results. 

Obviously, to begin with, it is, from a purely linguistic point of 
view, an extremely useful beginning to establish, as Fick, Schmidt, 
and others have done in careful catalogues of words, the geographi- 
cal extension of etymological equations in the bounds of the Indo- 
European family. But now to use catalogues of this kind, solely 
in such a way as to predicate, with regard to the amount of culture 
contained in them, that, e.g., a Greeco-Italian period was richer than 
a European, a European than an Indo-European, and so on — a 
method of proceeding such as this is from the outset hampered by 
the incapacity, of science to decide with certainty in individual 
cases whether it was or was not by accident that the series of 
words in question was limited to a certain group of languages. 
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Kecent etymological research has frequently extended the area of 
sets of words which have an importance for the history of culture. 
Hitherto, for example, it was held that the equation Lat. hordeum , 
corresponding to the Teutonic gerste , was limited to European 
ground. From this the further conclusion was drawn that this 
species of grain was not cultivated before the European period. 
Eecently, however, it has been shown that that word reaches a 
considerable distance in the direction of Asia, as is shown by the 
Armenian gari, Pehlevi jwrd-dk , Bahnft zurthrdni. So, too, equa- 
tions such as Lat. grw , G, yepavo-j, O.I. gen. griuin, A.S. cran , 
Lith. gdrvi (gdrsze), O.S. zeravi, “crane;” Lat. glans, G. / 3 aJWos, 
O.S. zelgdi, “ acorn,” were regarded as exclusively European until 
they were established in Asiatic territory as well (Arm. kroiinkn = 
yepavos ; Arm. kalin = fiaXavos). 

It is then by no means permissible to refuse any word you like, 
along with the concept indicated by it, to the primeval period, and 
to assign it to a later epoch, simply on the ground that it has only 
been handed down by a single group of related languages. Are we 
to assume that the Indo-Europeans of Europe were the first to ex- 
perience the need of a word for their beards (Lat. barba , Lith. 
barzdd, O.S. brada , N.H.G. hart), while their forefathers before' 
them had perhaps a name for razor (kshurd = £vpov)‘l Or is it 
probable that the bird had a designation in the primitive period 
(Sans. vi y Zend vi, Lat. avis , G. 0W0 s, *d-Fi-o>vds), and that the 
bird’s egg did not get one until the European epoch (G. wov, Lat. 
ovum, O.H.G. ei, plur. eigir, O.I. og, O.S. jaje) ? Indeed, have not 
words of a primitive formation which have been transmitted by 
only a single language, much like the Teutonic substantives horse, 
balk ( - beams, rafter), boat, and a hundred others, a right at least 
in theory to be regarded as Indo-Germanic productions 1 

Now, it certainly is not possible that every partial coincidence 
between the Indo-European languages can be due to the loss of 
linguistic property by the languages which do not share in parti- 
cular equations. Else we should have to assume for the original 
Indo-Germanic tongue an exuberance of homonymous and synony- 
mous expressions such as would be inconceivable in the language of 
even the most civilised peoples. It is, therefore, extremely probable 
that a large part of the equations in question are really, locally or 
chronologically, perfectly distinct acts of creation performed by 
the instinct for language ; and this brings us face to face with the 
question, how it is possible to conceive their production in particular 
instances. 

We have already mentioned that the original Ihdo-Germanic 
language, the moment it is conceived, not as a philological abstrac- 
tion, but as something complete in itself, as the actual spoken 
language of an actually existing people, must after every analogy of 
language have been differentiated into dialects ; and as there has 
been a tendency lately (cf. above, p. 108 ) to refer certain coincidences 
between Indo-Germanic languages, as regards form, to these differ- 
ences of dialect in the original language, it might conceivably be 
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possible to explain in the same way the exclusive possession of cer- 
tain verbal signs of culture by certain groups of peoples. When one 
considers that the Indo-Europeans were above all things a oattie- 
breeding people, it might appear striking that with scarcely an ex- 
ception, it is only the generio names for cattle that coincide in most 
of the Indo-Germanic languages. The explanation of this may 
perhaps be that these generio names held throughout the whole 
area of the original language, and that by the side of them special 
names existed in the separate dialects for domesticated animals 
according to their sex and age — e.g., Sans, dhenu = Zend daenu : 
Sans. va£d\ Lat. vacca, for cow, the mother animal ; Sans, mesfid =* 
Zend maSsha: Sans, dram - G. dprjv, for ram, he-goat; Zend 
bilza — A.S: hucca, Ir. bocc: (G. Kaxpos, “boar”); Lat. caper ~ O.N. 
ha.fr, for ske-goat, and many others. Or if one thinks of the 
endless names for milk in the the German dialects (J. Grimm, 
Gesckichte d. deutschen Spracket p. 997), one might similarly 
explain its different names in Indo-Germanic languages (Sans. 
pdyas — Z&n d pay atilt : G. yaA.a = Lat. lac : Goth, miluks = I. . melg 
( Windisch /r. T. } p. 685); Sans. dddhi — O.^. acc. dada-n (here 
observe the agreement of geographical groups). 

Although, as regards the history of language and culture, there 
is a probability that some of the partial agreements in the Indo- 
Germanic vocabulary derive from differences in dialect in t]h.e original 
tongue, yet, obviously still more owe their existence to the further 
evolution of Indo-Germanic languageand civilisation. Now, in what 
way soever, whether by the pedigree theory, or by means of the wave 
theory (cf. above, p. 64,/.), we conceive the expansion of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples, thus much is beyond doubt : that the Indo- 
Germanic tribes in the course of time encountered an ever increas- 
ing quantity of ideas and objects of civilisation for which the ancient 
language of the original home no longer offered any sufficient ter- 
minology. In order, however, to understand how this deficiency 
was supplied we must be extremely careful not to confound this pro- 
cess with the origin of language. We must exclude the creation, 
unless by onomatopoesis, of new roots and words; and it follows that 
languages so faras they did not, along with foreign objects of civilisa- 
tion imported from abroad, also adopt the foreign words and sounds 
for them — a point with which we shall have to deal subsequently — 
must have drawn from the founts of their own possession for the 
expression of the new ideas which crowded in upon them. The 
course followed was in the main the same as that adopted at the 
present day in presence of the same problem; it was that of 
narrowing and specialising a wider and more general term, in order 
to provide a designation for the new objects of civilisation.* We 
understand well enough now what is meant by a train, steamer, 
tfcc., and yet, after a little reflection we must admit that these 
words contain but a very general description of the objects in- 
tended. A similar linguistic process can still he observed 

* Cf. the author’s Ueber den GedcmJcen diner Kuliurgeschichte dcr Indo- 
germcmcn auf Spraclm. Grundlage, Jena, 1887, p. 8, jf. 
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and traced in the partial coincidences of the Indo-European 
vocabulary. 

This is the case when the European languages give a series of 
equations suoh as G. /xvAAm, Lat, moler e, Goth, malan, I. melim, 
O.S. mdjq, Lith. malit, or G. &p6o), Lat. arare, J. airim, Goth. 
ctijan, Iitn. drii, O.S. orati, a special meaning, applied to com and 
■farming, which they did not originally possess (cf Sans, mar®, 
B.R. “to pulverise,” and Sans, or, in the meaning of “move, 
exoite ”). This is the case when the Celto-Teutons express the 
conception of heritage (I. orbe, Goth, arbi-numja) as “orphaned 
property” (Lat. orbus, G. 6p<fxtv6<;), or obtained a common 
name for butter (I. imb, O.H.G. anche) from a stem which origin- 
ally only had the general signification of “ointment” (Sana 
dfijana, Lat unguentum). This, too, when the Lithu-Slavo- 
Teutons indicated the conception of the hand-mill (Lith. gimos, 
O.S. zrdny, Goth, -qaimus *) by a stem (*gcmo), the original 
meaning of which was “ grinding ” or “ grinder ” (Sana jar l , trans- 
ferred “ to be worn out by use ”), or when they unite in using for 
the designation of thousand (Lith. tukstanlis, O.S. tylgsta, Goth. 
pusundi), a word whose first meaning was “ many hundreds ” (cf. 
yvpvoi, F. Kluge, , Pauls Ormdriu d. germ. Phil ., i.), Ac. 

Another species of change of meaning, which in opposition to 
that just described (determinative) may be called associative, 
occurs when, for instance, in Teutonic-Slavonio a word for gold 
(Goth, gulp, O.S. zlaio) is obtained from an adjective, *ghol-ta-rn, 
“ yellow ” (associated with the previously existing Goth, aw), or in 
Hindu-Persian the same concept (Sans. Mr-anya, Zend zaranya) is 
designated by a derivative, *§her~tnjo (cf. O.S. zel-enti, “ greenish 
yellow ”) formed from the Bame root, which is also related to the 
previously existing Sana dya$, Zend ayafth (cf. Part iii. oh. ii). 

Now, as regards the origin of these coincidences between groups 
of languages, obviously the only way in which we can conceive it 
is that at a certain point in the Indo-European area, a new con- 
ception, due to an advance in culture, fixed itself in the language 
and spread from that spot more or less widely through the 
neighbourhood, just as it was through groups that new formations 
in language, riv-vd:-;* to J. Q ~ w .idt’s view (cf. above, p. 64), 
spread oVer ti. S ■ . i a: i •• a. 

We are not hereby compelled to assume absolute identity of 
language between the peoples Who applied a common name to a 
new advance in culture. No one will imagine that dialects had 
not been differentiated among the Teutonic peoples at the time 
when they came in contact with the Romans ; and yet the names 
of various important features of civilisation spread throughout all 
the tribes, and, what is move, they spread in the forms appro- 
priate to the separate idioms (cf, e.g., Lat. casern » O.H.G. didst, 
O.S. kdsi, A.S. cfp&e, Eng. cheese), so that if the existence of the 
Latin original were not too manifest one might at times be 

* I, hr 6, ‘'mill” —Sana, grd'-mn, “stone for squeezing aoma,” may he con- 
nected as regards root 
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tempted to believe in a primeval connection between tbe words. 
On the other hand, we must assume geographical continuity 
between the languages which partake in the equations quoted 
above, unless there are reasons to show that their coincidence in 
a given stage of the meaning of a word is due to a freak of chance. 
That chance does here too play a part not to be overlooked is 
shown, e.g., by the coincidence of the name for silver in Latin and 
the Hindu-Persian languages (Lat. argentum — Sans, rajatd, Zend 
erezata , Arm. artsath). For we shall show in detail further on that 
this metal cannot have been known in the primeval Indo-Germanic 
period. If this is so, it follows that the equation is so far due to 
chance that the Hindu-Persians and Italians, without communica- 
tion with each other, employed to designate silver' an adjective 
which existed in all their languages with the meaning “ bright,” 
“ whitish ; ” and in this there is nothing at all astonishing, for the 
Semitic fasef, &c., and the Egyptian hat, Copt, chat, “ silver,” like 
the G. a pyvpos (cf. hafivpos, orw/ruAos): apyds, originally m.ean 
u bright,” " grey-white.” We shall return to this point in oh. v. 
(Meaning of Words). 

Different decisions will be reached as to the history and chron- 
ology of agreements which are important for the history of culture, 
and are exhibited only by groups of Indo-Germanic languages, 
according as the expansion of the Indo-Europeans is conceived from 
the point of view of the pedigree or the transition theory. From 
the standpoint of the former, for instance, the mill will have 
received its name in the North European and South European 
languages (G. gvkq, L. mola) at a time when the populations of 
North and South Europe, bound together in groups having a close 
linguistic connection with each other, had in the. course of their 
migrations from the original home arrived at abodes geographically 
separated from one another. From the point of view of the con- 
tinuity theory, however, the formation of a term for the mill, 
whether simultaneous or not in the north and the south, will 
have taken place at a time when the whole Indo-Germanio linguistio 
area was still connected together by a series of continuous, gradual 
transitions ; for in this way alone is it possible to explain the points 
of contact which the North European languages have with the 
South European, and those which some European languages have 
with the Hindu-Persian even in that portion of the vocabulary 
important for the history of culture. Cf, e.g., A.S. earh , "arrow ” = 
Lat. arcus, "bow;” O.H.G. bahhan = G. (fxtryu; Goth. adhsa = Sans. 
ulcshdn ; G. arpoKTos = Sans, tarku ; Lith. dlina *= Sans, dhdntf, “corn, 
bread.” 

Finally, Leskien’s intermediary theory (above, p. 71) might be 
applied here. In the original home the Greeks may have been 
neighbours of the Hindu-Persians, with whom they may ha„ve dis- 
covered and named the concept thousand (G. Xioi, Sans, sahdsra, 
Zend, kazahra ); then they tore away from the Hindo-Persians and 
drew up to the other Europeans who had separated from the Indo- 
European community some time before. The formation of expres- 
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sions such as apoto, /jlv\\(d, to, belongs to this period. Then — 
and this time in company with the Italians — they broke this bond 
also, and went through a Graeco-Italian period, during which 
equations like Vesta ~ ecrna arose. 

But in discussing these possibilities, which show how insecurely 
we are still groping about in these matters, the question will be 
put : Cannot language itself be made to demonstrate that— apart 
from the close connection universally admitted to exist between 
the Hindus and Persians on the one hand, and the Slavs and 
Lettlanders on the other — two or more Indo-Germanio languages 
are connected together by such a large and significant number of 
instances, peculiar to themselves, of the possession of words 
important for the history of oulture, that they are thereby drawn 
closer to each other than to the rest of the Indo-Germanio 
languages ? 

I am of opinion that in the present condition of our science no 
decisive answer can be given to the question. In order to answer 
it, it would first be necessary to ascertain the peculiar points of 
agreement which each Indo-Germanic language has with each other 
Indo-Germanic language, and which are confined to each pair of 
languages respectively. A beginning has been made in this direc- 
tion by Fick and J. Schmidt, but it is not enough to regard 
Lithuanian, for instance, only in its relation to Hindu-Persian, 
Slavonic, Teutonic : the relations of Lithuanian to the vocabulary 
of Greek and of Latin would have to be carefully investigated. 
Only when the complete materials, digested in this manner, are 
before us, would it be possible to return to the question stated 
above ; and then, perhaps, we should have some clearer cases of con- 
nection, as regards culture, between the various Indo-Germanic 
languages than we have now. 

Let us dwell for a short time, for instance, on the closer connec- 
tions on the one hand of Teutonic, and on the other of Greek, with 
the rest of the Indo-Germanio languages : the former has been 
dealt with from the above point of view by F. Kluge (in Pauls 
Grundriss d. german. Phil , i.), and there can be no doubt that our 
stock of languages has the most intimate connection, in the first 
place, with its two neighbours, the Celtic and Slavonic branches; 
though as regards both it is often difficult, indeed impossible, to 
distinguish clearly between what was early borrowed and what is 
prime vally related. Cf, on this point, ch. vi. below, and p. 77 
above. 

But as regards now the relation of Teutonic to the South Euro- 
pean languages, it can hardly be doubted that, whether alone or 
along with Celtic, it has much closer relations as regards culture 
with Latin than with Greek, as Lottner, K. Z., vij. 163, ff., has 
rightly recognised. In confirmation we may call to mind such 
equations as, in the matter of agriculture : Lat. hordeum , O.H.G. 
gersta , Lat. far, Goth, bariz -, Lat. ador , Goth. ati$k, Lat. fids, 
O.H.G. blvnma (Ir. bldth), Lat. porca, O.H.G. furh (Ir. reck ), 
Lat. sulcus, A.S. sulk. In the animal kingdom : Lat. piscis, Goth. 
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jisks (Ir. iasc), Lat. hoedus, Goth, gaits, Lat. caper, O.N. hafr (G. 
Kairpos, “boar”), Lat. stwnus, O.H.G. stara, Lat. pirns, O.H.G. 
specht, Lat merula (fmisula), O.H.G. mei&a (or O.H.G. amsala). 
Trees : Lat. ulinus, O.N. dlmr (Ir. lem), Lat. corulus , O.H.G. 
hasala (Ir. coll), Lat. qutrcus, O.H.G. ferha, Lat, salve, O.H.G. 
salahha (Ir. sail, though also-G. iXiiaf), Lat. acer, O.H.G. dhorri 
(though also G. aKourros). Water and sailing : Lat. lacus, A.S. lago 
(Ir. loch), Lat. aqua, Goth, ahoa (Celt -apa), Lat. mdlus, O.H.G. 
mast (Ir. matan, maite, “club, stick”). Political and constitu-' 
tional : Oso. tovto, Umbr. tutu, Goth, piuda (Ir, Math, though cf. 
also Lith. Tauta, “highlands”), Lat, etuis, Teut *hiwar, Lat. 
tribus (Cymr, Vref), O.H.G, dorf, Lat Uoc, O.N. % ( : legen, as 
Btfiis = TiOrjpt), Lat manus {in manum venire), O.H.G. munt (Mid. 
Lat mundium). Weapons, implements, Ac.: Lat. arcus, A.S. earh, 
,Lat. hasta, Goth, gazds, Lat. cornu, Goth, haiirn -( tcdpvov rrjv 
<rd\myya, VaXarat Hes.), Lat. ferrum , Eng. brass (T), Lat ertbrum , 
O.H.G. ritara (Ir. criathar). Miscellaneous : Lat. annus, Goth. 
apn (or asans), Lat. .pdtes, A.S. w6d (Ir, fdith), Lat. sons, O.H.G. 
sunta (but, perhaps, also G. drg ; cf. K. Z., N.F., x. 467), Lat. gelu , 
Goth, balds, Umbr. nertro, “left,” O.H.G. nord (though also G. 
v*ptfpos)i Lat. virus, O.H.G. wdr (Ir. fir), Lat. ccecus, Goth, hdihs 
(Ir. ccBch ), Lat. helvus , O.H.G, gelo. Some verbs peculiar to Latin 
and Teutonic are : Lat habeo, Goth, haban, Lat. sileo, O.H.G. silan, 
Lat taceo r Q otb: pahan, Lat. erro, Goth, airzjan, Lat tongere, Goth. 
paghjan, Lat. vinoo, vtci, Goth, veiha (Ir. fichim .). 

These equations, which might be considerably increased in 
number — we have not aimed at completeness here — especially if 
we added the Slavo-Teutonio-Italic equations, are undoubtedly 
opposed by points of contact peculiar to Teutonic and the Hindu- 
Fersian languages (cf., e,g,, Goth, adhsa = Saps, ukshdn; Goth. 
hairu = Sans. $dru, “weapon,” “missile;” O.N. itrr » Sans, card/ 
Ir. coir, “ kettle,” Ac.), and .to Teutonic and Greek {cf, e.g., G- 
krpros = O.H.G, huoba ; G. <£wy<u *= O.H.G. bahhan'; G. piXSoj =* ; 
O.H.G. smelzan , Ac;). Such. equations will he perhaps increased 
in number by future research; hut it is extremely improbable!, 
that they will equal in number' or -importance the equation# 
peculiar to Latin and German given above. 

If, then, in this way Latin is brought nearer to Teutonic, or rather 1 . 
Celto-Teutonio, this is quite in harmony with the fact that ‘the 
agreements peculiar to the vocabularies of Greek and Latin are of 
a more subordinate kind than is generally assumed. Indeed, long 
ago the divergence of the two languages fn important departments of 
their vocabulary has been noticed, 6. M tiller in his Etruscans 
(cf above, p, 35} remarked that the Latin words for grain and 
weapons are “ non-Greek ; ” V. Hehn brought out the differences 
between the two languages in their weaving and agricultural 
terms ; W. Helbig in fishing and metallurgy ; Osthoff (Qucestiones • 
mythological) and 0. Weise (Griech. Worter im Lat., p. 314) call 
attention to the divergence in the mythological names of the two 
peoples. 
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As a matter of fact there are not many equations — and those are 
not very important— to he thrown into the scales in favour of the 
assumption of a Graeco-Italian period. There are to be noted some 
names of animals, especially of birds : (G. 6r)p, Lat. ferns), G. yflP, 
Lat. herinaceus , G. ktjtos, Lat. squdtus , G. ipa p, Lat. pdrus, G. hroip, 
Lat. upupa, G, epo>8 to?, Lat. ardea, G. dAxvwv, Lat. alcSdo (all very 
unsafe or else onomatopoetio). Some names of plants:' (G. vky, 
Lat. silva, G. pa£, Lat. frdgurn ), G. Sfiw' ihdryjv (Hes., but with no 
ethnicon), Lat. abies, G. *pdvo?, Lat. comus ,- G. l£o?, Lat. viscum. 
.Miscellaneous : G. veto, Lat. neo (“to spin,” though cf. Ir. mimaire, 
“spindle”), G. Lat. stdmen (though cf Lith. st&Jcle, Sans., 

sthavi), G. o-kcuos, Lat, sccevus , G. dA,<£os, Lat. dibits (though cf O.H.G. 
albiz, O.S. lebedt, “swan”), G. £rv?, Lat vitus, G. 7rdA.ro?, Lat. puls 
(though cf G. 7 raivaXr} } Sans . pdldva), G, i/mAta, Lat. simila (?), 
G. ripfidiv, Lat. termd (though qf. Sans, tdrman ), G. Wyaevos, Lat. 
templum (roots alone related), G. p, Lat. f&r, G. 2X*o$, Lat. ulcus, 
G. kXtji ?, Lat. cldvis, G. ptyos, Lat. frigus (or rigor T), G. yaXato--, 
Lat. (g)lact~, G. eXei>0epos, Lat. loebertas , liber. It is to be further 
noted that in many cases, indeed even in some of those just cited, 
in consequence of the early and intimate historical relations of the 
Romans to the Greeks, the question whether an equation is due to 
primeval affinity or to borrowing cannot be decided with certainty, 
as G. $t\f/£iv = Lat. depsere , G. yai rjAoy = Lat. mdlum, G. lov =» Lat. viola , 
and many others. Even with the important Xtlfiav « libare, whioh 
I cannot absolutely regard as borrowed (beoause of delibdtus), the 
case may be that the ceremonial meaning of the Latin word was 
determined by Greek influence. So too, possibly, with G, anrivSw « 
Lat. spondeo (to conclude a treaty). 

There is a complete want of oertainty also about the mythological 
equations which are confined to Latin and Greek. Passing by the 
extremely dubious Jdnus = Zdy (J. Schmidt, Verwandtschaftsv . , p. 54; 
cf. G. Meyer, Griech. G. 2 , § 324) and Liber = Auftrjvos (Hesych. with- 
out an ethnicon ; cf. Gruppe, Griech. Kulte und Mythen, p. 82), as 
well as Di(v)dna = kidvq, the roots alone of whioh are related, we, 
will only briefly discuss the equation alluded to above, 'Eorta *=» 
Vesta , which in quite recent times has again been put forward as 
an argument for the close kinship of the Greeks and Italians ( cf. , e.g., 
B. Leist, Grdco-ital. Hechtsgeschichte , p. 181). The ancients them- 
selves, however, derived the name of the goddess from Greece 
(Cicero, J)e nat. deor., ii. 27, 67), < and therein are followed by modern 
students such as Grassmann and Osthoff (Joe. cit., p. 7). On the 
probability that the cultus of Yesta was borrowed from Greece, see 
Gruppe, loc. cit,, p. 84, ff. 

But even if we adhere to the primeval affinity of the two words, 
it will be well not to over-estimate the force of this equation. Ttrro; 
is not, in the mouth of Homer, by any means a goddeSs; she is only 
the saored fire of the hearth, whioh is used in adjurations, just as 
is the table of the guest - 

toTo) vvv Zri)? TTpuira Bt&v fcvtr) r« rpaire^a 
icrrirf f ‘08vcn}os. Od. xiv. 158. 
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The sanctity, however, of fire in general, and of the fire of the 
hearth in particular, is an idea which must be regarded as common 
to all Indo-Europeans (cf. Part iv. ch. xiii.). 

Things are very different when we turn from the comparison of 
the Greek and Roman vocabularies to that of the Greek and Hindu- 
Persian. I should be inclined to believe that the satisfactory 
equations of these two languages are in importance about comparable 
with the agreements confined to Latin and Teutonic, or Celto- 
Teutonic, which have been discussed above. 

With especial frequency, the closer connection of Greek with 
Hindu-Persian displays itself in names of weapons, which we have 
collected elsewhere (Part iii. ch. x.), and therefore may omit here. 
To them may be added in the matter of agriculture : G. re'Xcrov, 
Sans, karshu, Zend harsha, “furrow,” Lac. tvXaxa, G. avXa£, Sans. 
vfka , “plough,” G. apovpa, Sans, urvdrd, “ploughland” (?). Of 
habitations : G. 7roXis, Sans, pur, G. dcrrv, Sans, vastu, G. pdvSpa, 
Sans, mandurd, “stall,” Of the family : G. Sccnr^T^s, Sans, ddmpati, 
G. TTcnvui, Sans, pdtnt, G. ircvOepo^, Sans, bdndhu, “ relation.” Of 
orime and punishment : G. ayos, Sans, dgas, G. rtvopai, nowr}, Sans. 
ci, Zend ci (kaend). Of implements : G. arpaxTos, Sans. tarM, 
“ spindle,” G. £vpov, Sans, hhurd. Of animals : G. oprv£, Sans. 
vartaka, “quail,” G. IktIvo<s, Sans, pyend, Zend saena (though Armen, 
pin), G. kwos, Sans, palcmd, G. - 1 ... .* ■ B " 7 7 7 • \ >e” (?), 

G. apprjVj Sans, rshabd, “male . . . ■ Sans. 

vddfvri , “gelded,” G. Koy^r), Sans, pankhd , “mussel.” Miscellaneous: 
G. yLXuoi,- Sans, sahdsra, Zend hazanra, G. avdos, Sans, dndhas, 
G, xvpos, Sans, pura, G, t€ktu)v, Sans, tdkshan, G. Sans, rang, 
“to colour,” G. x«o, Sans, hu , G. ayios, Sans, yaj, Zend yaz, G. rjpa 
•i j/€p€tv, Sans, vara bhar , G. Sans, dyu* (Collitz, K.Z., xxvii. 183). 
Finally, there must be added a string of mythological proper names, 
which, for reasons to be stated later (Part iv. ch. xiii.), we do not 
regard as generally very conclusive, and sometimes not as altogether 
certain phonetically, but which have an advantage in that the 
suspicion of borrowing is excluded in their case. They are : 
Ovpavos, Sans, vdruna, G. $Aeyi;ts, Sans, bhfgu, G. Tptro- in 
TpCruiv, rpiroyema, Sans, tritd, G. Epp)?, Sans, sardmd, sdrameyd, 
G. ’Epcyvs, Sans, rnranyu, G. * JXKpw, Zend a&man , “heaven,” 
G. ’AtoXXcov, Gypr. 'AirctXwv, Sans, sapary iny a, “Yedic epithet of 
Agni” (cf. L. v. Schroder, AT. Z., xxix. 193), G. Ktvravpoi, Sans. 
gandharvd , &c. 

Incidentally we may remark that in isolated cases Greek also 
has equations peculiar to itself and various other Indo-Germanic 
V. v r*“” -« ■" ,1 T ' ' ' 'G ' ' . . “stitch,” Lith. werpit, “spin”), 
" 1 ■ - ■ f X ,,- ‘ ■, " : 'onze,” Lith. geUzls, O.S. Mho, 

“iron”), and Celtic (G, brjfios, “people,” Ir. ddm, “followers”). 

Looking, however, at the above facts as a whole, one cannot help 
saying at least that the two classical languages, as far as our present 

# If, as used to be thought, Sans, vdsu is rather the corresponding word, 
Ir. flu, “worthy,” must be brought in, and consequently we shall not have a 
Graico -Hindu-Persian equation. 
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knowledge extends, <?annot, as regards equations which are important 
for the history of culture, and which are peculiar to those two 
languages, be compared with the equations confined on the one 
hand to Latin and Celto-Teutonic, and on the other to Greek and 
East-Indo-Germanic. 

A more certain, and, as we shall subsequently see, a more im- 
portant point for the right comprehension of primeval Indo- 
Germanic history is the fact long known and recognised, that the 
Indo-Europeans of Europe, the Western Indo-Europeans as a whole, 
in contradistinction to the Hindu-Persians, are bound together by 
such important and such numerous points of agreement between 
their vocabularies, in many departments of the history of culture, 
that we have a right to speak of a common European culture. The 
first to call attention to this were Lottner and Fick {supra, p. 55) ; 
their only mistake was that they explained this common European 
culture as being the same thing as a common European language. 
It is, however, at the present day beyond a doubt that new forma- 
tions common and peculiar to the European languages, the safest 
criterion of close linguistic affinity, have not yet been discovered, 
and probably will not be discovered. 

A common culture and identity of language are two ideas which 
may but do not necessarily coincide (cf. above, p. 72). When the 
Western Indo-Europeans evolved such words as apoo>, /iu'XAto, d/xdu>, 
dypds, ffayjyos, aAs, <fcc., the’ Slavo-Lithuaniaus and Albanians may 
have been distinguished in the pronunciation of the palatal /^-series, 
which they shared with the Hindu-Persians, from the Teutons, 
Celts, Italians, and Greeks ; so, too, even at that period the Greeks 
agreeing with the Hindu-Persians may have given a different tone 
to the nasal vowels (n, m) from the rest of the Western Indo- 
Europeans. Again, as the result of previous local contact with the 
Hindu-Persians, the Greeks may have brought to the common 
European culture elements of civilisation, which are perhaps 
partially mirrored in the above collection of Grseco-Hindu-Persian 
equations. 

A striking parallel to this may be borrowed from the affinities 
to each other of the Finnic-Ugrian languages, treated of by 
J. Budenz in B, B., iv. 192, ff. In this family of speech the 
largest number of points of contact occur between the vocabularies 
of Finnic and Lapponic, which two languages accordingly in earlier 
days were classed together as being closely connected. Budenz 
now shows by means of phonetic tests that this was a mistake, 
that the two languages in question rather belong to two different 
branches of the fundamental Ugrian tongue — Finnic to the South 
Ugrian, Lapponic to the North- Ugrian. The undeniably great 
affinity of the vocabularies of the two languages arose, during the 
period of geographical contact between the two linguistic areas, 
from loans on both sides, especially on the part of Lapponic 
(p. 243), in a word from the assimilation of the vocabularies of 
the two languages which were originally two distinct dialects. 
We may imagine a. similar process going on in the area of the 
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common European culture. In what quarters it shows itself 
conspicuously we shall see subsequently. Here we will do 
nothing more than refer to the likewise indubitable fact that one 
Asiatic language, Armenian (cf. above, p. 70), must originally 
have been included in that area. 

As regards the chronology of this connection of the Western 
Indo-Europeans with one another in the history of culture, nothing 
naturally can be said ; nor can it be dated relatively to the period 
when the Eastern Indo-Europeans dwelt together. The idea of 
ploughing may have been expressed by the former in their verb, 
G. Ap6<D, at the same time as by the latter in their verb, Sans. 
karsh : but the two linguistio actions may belong to totally 
different periods. 

Remains the question, in hbw many languages must an equation 
be established to be regarded as being primevally Indo-Germanic 1 
From all that we have said, it is clear that it is as yet impossible 
to lay down any hard and, fast rule which will apply to all cases. 
Words whioh can be established, as existing in all or nearly all 
Indo-European languages, such, for instance, as the Indo-Germanic 
expressions for winter, moon, night, red, for many kinds of animals, 
many terms of kinship, the numerals up to 100, &c., will always 
be amongst the most certain constituents of the primeval vocabu- 
lary. For the rest, it follows from the previous remarks, that a 
series which on one hand is native to the Hindu-Persian tongues, 
and on the other is deep-seated in the European languages 
(especially in those which do not lie under the suspicion of 
having any close connection with the Eastern Indo-Europeans), 
a series such as Ir. crenim , G. vpia/xa 1 , Sans. Jcriiyami, “buy,” or 
Goth, aiz , Lat, ces, Sans, dyas, Zend aymih, &c., has a well- 
founded claim to the highest Indo-European antiquity. 

In all questions as to the affinities of the Indo-Germanic 
languages, however, we must never forget that we are working 
with materials which do not allow of the complete solution of all 
difficulties : from the chain of Indo-Germanic languages whole 
sets of links, such as Macedonian, Thracian, Illyrian, the connect- 
ing link between north and south, Phrygian and Scythian, the 
transition for east to west, are almost totally and irretrievably 
lost. 



CHAPTER IY. 


THE FORM OF WORDS. 

The phonetic fornit of equations that are available for the history of culture— 
Limitations in the employment of words identical in root, but differing 
in the formation of their suffixes — Caution even agtunst equations which 
completely correspond-— Original meaning of certain suffixes — Onomato- 
poesis. 

So far we have devoted our attention exclusively to the geo- 
graphical distribution of equations, important for the history 
of culture, and t6 the conclusions whioh one is or is not justi- 
fied in drawing from them; now we must proceed to consider 
somewhat more closely the phonetio form of the material avail- 
able. 

We have seen that A. Kuhn (cf. above, p. 36) had already 
laid it down that a series of words, in order to show the existence 
of a civilised concept in the primeval Indo-Germanio period, must he 
etymologically connected, not only- in- their root, but also in their 
suffix syllables ; and . no one will deny that, as a matter of Jhct, 
equations such as Bans. d$va, Lat. eqirns, <fco,. (Indo-G. *ek-vo) t 
Zend icaend, G. iroivyj, Ac. (Indo-G. *quoi-nd') i Sans, djra, G. aypos, 
<fcc. (Indo-G. a§-ro\ whioh agree most completely down to the 
stem- and suffix-syllables, are amongst the most undeniable con- 
stituents of the Indo-Germanio vocabulary. Every one knows, how- 
ever, that instances' of this kind are not of the commonest, and 
the question now arises, whether absolutely every series of words, 
which are etymologically connected, hut show differences in the 
root-Byllable or in the formation of their suffixes, or in both, is 
valueless for inferences as to the primeval Indo-Germanio period, In 
the first place no one will wish to assert this of equations, in which 
the points of difference are so far regular in that they are due 
exclusively to the faot that the individual languages have 
generalised modifications of the stem which figured in an Indo- 
Germanic paradigm, Thus, in individual languages these stems — 
Goth./dtfw-, G. 7rd$~(7rdS-a), Lat. pedr (pcd-em ) — occur side by side, and 
require no other explanation than that in the Indo-Germanio counter- 
part of this word, the stems p6d- % pod-> ped- were the modifications 
which appeared in the regular declension of the word. The same 
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holds pf Goth, hairtd by the side of G. KapSC a,* Lat. cord- (Indo-G. 
%erd - : 

The same explanation may account/ for Goth, gulp (*§hlto) and 
O.S. zlato (*gholto). The original paradigm may have been 
declined *ghdltO‘m (O.S. zlato), gtytrfao (Goth, gulpis), &c. 

As regards the formation of their suffixes, O.S. jelen, “ hart,” and 
G. 2\-a<£os seem to be widely separate. But if' the latter is referred 
to a fundamental form, *el-n-bho, it is evident that a stem, *el-en : 
*ePn, must have been present in Greek, which was then expanded 
by the addition of the animal suffix -<£o. In the same way the 
different forms of the Indo-Germanic word for “winter” can be 
brought into an Indo-Germanic paradigm, the “gradations” 
(Ablautstufen) or “variations in the radical vowel” of which were 
probably *ghi-Hm- (G. xtoiv), *ghi-em- (Lat. hi&rns ), *§hei-m- (Sans. 
Mman), and (O.S. zima), &c. (cf. Brugmann, Grundriss , 

ii. 453). 

Nor, again, need the historian of culture harbour any suspicion 
about cases of such daily occurrence in the life of language as, e.g. } 
a mere change from one gender to another or from one declension 
to another, or things of that kind — e.#,,Lith. szirdl-, fern. : Lat. cordi -, 
neut. “ heart G. stem wkt- : Sans. n&Jcti- (and nakt -), Lat. nocti-, 
“night;” G. stem d£ov- : Sans, dksha Lat. axi-, “axle,” &c. Or, if 
in another instance one looks through the different forms of the 
stem in, e.g the name for dog which runs through all Indo- 
Germanic languages — Sans. gvd, st, gvan and gun ; G. kvwv, st. kvov 
and kuv : Lat. cani- : Teut. hun-d — one cannot doubt that these words 
derive from an identical and primitive formation, and that Teutonic 
(by the addition of - d ) and Italian (by the transition of the stem cvan 
\kvn ?) into the 4 declension; c/., however, ian-um) have departed 
from the original form of the stem preserved in Greek and Sanskrit. 
All these instances then are beyond a doubt available for the 
history of culture, and though it is often possible to dispute which 
form is to be imputed to the original language, and though indeed 
this point may , never be settled in certain equations as Lith. 
ozgs : Sans, ajd , “ goat, he-goat,” or G. xv y > Sans, haiisd-s, Lat. 
anser , <fec., this cannot possibly deter the historian of primitive 
culture from assuming that in the original Indo-European language 
words did exist -for heart, night, axle-tree, dog, and for a goat-like 
and a goose-like creature (cf. ch. v.). 

Now, how stands the case with those equations in which, quite 
apart from the etymological identity of the root-syllable, there is 
no correspondence whatever in the formative syllables, but rather 
wide and irreconcilable difference? One will at first be inclined to 
exclude instances of this kind as not suitable for exact inferences 
about Indo-Germanic language and culture; for if .one reflects on 
the exuberant growth of suffixes that continues to confront us even 

* The modification herd in my opinion is represented in Greek by iclpios, 
which originally meant not “profit” but “cleverness.” Of. <pp4vts and 
wpairlSts , “midriff” and “ intelligence,” W\oj, “gall” and “anger,” Ac. 
In KtpZalm (Ktpiav-ja) the n-stem of the Teutonic (Goth, hairtdn*) reappears. 
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in the historic periods of language, there is something extremely 
precarious in ascribing a given civilised concept to the original 
language on the strength of an equation which not a single trace 
of etymological connection in the formation of the stem and suffix 
stamps with the mark of Indo-JEuropeaU doinage. Numerous 
Indo-Germanic terms for bed may derive from a common root, 
star, “to spread out,” or kei, “to rest,” and countless terms for 
chair from one and the same root, sed, “to sit” (cf. A. Pictet, 
Origines 2 , ii. p. 346,/.); but these facts have something so natural 
about them that it is impossible to infer from them the existence 
of those objects in the original language. Nevertheless, I thi nk, 
here too we must distinguish. In each particular case it will be 
necessary to decide whether it is probable that it is a mere 
coincidence that two or more languages have selected the same 
root for the designation of a given idea. 

Though the nurse is called in Greek vy, and in Sanskrit 
dhd-irt, the living presence of the verbs Orj-auaOan and dhd in the 
two languages will prevent anyone from assuming an Indo- 
Germanic prototype for these words. Somewhat different is the 
case with two equations such as G. wev-fopov, “father-in-law” 
(also “son-in-law”) : Sans, bdndku , “kinsman,” and G. raXavrov, 
“scales”: Sans, tulcl, ditto. The roots are in the one case our 
bind = Sans, bandh, “ to fetter ” (he who is hound by the bond of 
kinship), in the other probably Sans, tul ( tdldyati ), Lat. tuli, “ to 
lift up on high,” as lifting a thing was the first way of trying to 
weigh it Now, of these two verbs the former has left in Greek 
.nothing but traces (rrcicrgo., *7rcv6-(r/Mi, “cord ”), and the latter only 
occurs in a transferred meaning (rXrjvax, “to endure”). In any 
case, then, the formation of words such as irtvOtpos, rakavrov must 
belong to a prehistoric period, in which the roots *wa/0- and *raA- 
(in the sense of “ carry ”) still -possessed in Greek a generative 
power. The relatively greatest claim to being considered primeval 
is naturally enjoyed by those equations with divergent suffixes* for 
which no stem-verb can be discovered in Indo-Germanic at all, 
such as G. /3dA.-avo9, Lat. glandi -, Lith. gile, “acorn,” Goth, azgd, 

“ ashes,” G. ccrx-app, “ hearth,” and many others. 

Then, as regards etymologies which rest solely on the identity 
of the root-syllable, and differ in the formation of their suffices, it 
is well to use a certain amount of caution in employing them for 
the history of culture. Caution, as Th. Benfey has justly pointed 
out- (c f. above, p. 38, ff.), is not wholly superfluous in the c^se of 
equations which are able to show absolute identity of .structure both 
in the root-syllable and the suffix. 

Tbe suffixes of a language, as is well known, fall into two 
classes : those which having been inherited from the primeval 
period have in historical times become torpid, and those which 
have still retained life and formative force. Now, if the same 
•suffix happens to have retained its vital force in two or more 
languages it may easily occur, assuming the presence of roots 
etymologically identical, that in relatively late times words were 
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formed by means of this suffix, which being absolutely identical 
in sound and syllables have all the appearance of IndoGermanic or 
primeval formations. Reviewing Fick’s catalogue of the original 
language from this point of view, one clearly sees that a whole 
heap of the words he brings forward, and many of them important 
for the history of culture, must be rejected. Thus an equation 
such as Sans . paktdr, “cook” : rt. pac = Lat. coctor : coquo — might 
lead to the conclusion that chefs de cuisine formed a professional class 
in primeval times. When, however, we reflect that both verbs as 
well as the suffixes -tair and -tor still retained a fresh and vigorous 
life in Sanskrit and Latin times, we cannot doubt that we have 
here to do with a chance coincidence ; and this is further indicated 
in this instance by the relatively late occurrence of the word, at 
least in Latin. The same reflection applies to such a series of 
words as Sans, jndtd/r : jUd, yvi otrrrip : yiyvwTKO), Lat. notor ; no8co t 
“ one who knows, a surety,” which, if it held water, would impute 
an important legal conception to primeval timeB. In another legal 
expression, too, Sans, dpaciti, “ recompense ” — rt. d = G. cbroruns : 
rLvoi — it is probable that in both languages we have a casual agree- 
ment produced by the still living suffix -ti, -cri.* 

In other cases it is very difficult to determine whether an 
equation is or is not casual as regards agreement in the formation 
of the suffix. Are we, for example, on the strength of an equation 
such as Sans, tdhshan — reWwv, “carpenter,” to ascribe this idea to 
the period of primitive culture, and consequently to assume the 
existence of a definite class of artisans in the most ancient stage of 
Indo-European evolution? The verbal root tdcsA, tckt- (in nKraCvogat), 
still exists in both languages ; while, on the other hand, the suffix 
-an, -an ~ -wv, -ov (cf. Bopp, Vgl. Grammatih 8 , iii. p. 287), as a means 
of forming nomina agentis directly from the verb, can hardly be 
said to live either in Greek or in Sanskrit. But is it then utterly 
impossible that the suffix in question may have possessed formative 
force in a period of the separate history of Greek and Sanskrit of 
which we have no record*? Or was the meaning of the suffix -an =» 
-w in primeval times such that in conjunction with a verb it 
indicated not so much those who do something permanently and 
professionally as those who occasionally employ themselves on a 
thing, as in Homer the epithet ^Wo^ds, “reinholder,” is applied 
even to Hector, when he for once takes the reins in hand, and as 
those who on a single occasion are ordered to hew wood are called 
vkorogoL, “ hewers of woqd ? ” So, too, the G. 7r<ngrjv — Lith. piemu , 
may originally have meant not shepherds by occupation, but those 
who on some single occasion pastured the herds. 

* In the case of Borne equations with the suffix - ti the casual nature of the 
correspondence may also be shown by the phonetic history of the words. If, 
e.g.) the G. rip\j/tf (repir-ci) corresponded directly to the Sans, tfp-ti, then, 
since there is in this case no reason for the change of r into <r, the Greek 
word; must have been or *rapir-rtt ; riptyis was then obviously first 

formed on Greek ground, 'after the analogy of numerous nouns in -<ri, from 
rtpxu, ripirofiai ( — trp). 
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This scepticism, which is such as to cast suspicion on almost 
every etymological equation, is perhaps pushed too far. For all 
that, it is useful to keep every linguistic possibility before our 
eyes in order to guard against hasty conclusions. 

Finally, we have here to mention equations which owe their 
existence probably or possibly to accidental coincidences due to 
onomatopoiesis. ” In this class we must first of all rank a series of 
birds’ names such as Lat. ulucus : Sans, tililka, “ owl,” Sans, kd Mid : 
G. kqkkv£, Lat. cucHlus, O.S. kukavica, Lith. Jcuhuti, I. cdi, and 
others, which may well have been formed for the first time in the 
separate languages by imitation of the cry (cf. Part iv. ch. ii.). 
Perhaps the equivalent names for the domestic fowl, which can 
hardly have been known in primitive times (cf above, p. 36), such 
as krka-vttku , “he who says krka ” (the Vedic name for the 
domestic fowl) : G. Ktptco s (Hesych.) or kukkutd (also Vedic) : 0. 
SI. kokotti, may have arisen in the same way. This does not 
exclude the possibility that a form originally onoraatopoetic may 
be framed by the action of phonetic laws into the shape of a 
regular substantive. Cf. Goth. hruk, “cock-crow” : kc/jkos; I. cercdce , 
gallinaceus , &c,; O.H.G. hehara; G. wWa (*kikjct) : Sans, kikidivi , 
“blue woodpecker,” &c. So, too, with a series of onomatopoetic 
formations in the way of names of kin, to which likewise we shall 
subsequently return (Part iv. ch. xii.). 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MEANINGS OP WORDS. 

The original meaning of words etymologically equivalent — Difficulty of 
establishing it — Tne root of an equation useless for the history of culture 
— Names of kin — Modern meanings foisted, on to ancient words — Verbs 
expressing the pursuit of certain crafts — Names of plants and animals in the 
original language — Equations bearing on the history of cults and religion. 

Before an etymological equation can be employed as the corner 
stone on which to build a history of Indo-Germanic culture, we have 
carefully to examine its geographical distribution and the antiquity 
of its grammatical structure. But this examination by no means 
suffices to eliminate all the errors to which the historian of culture 
is exposed in his use of linguistic material. Etymological research 
into the Indo-Germanic vocabulary is nearly exclusively content to 
establish the original grammatical form of a word : the question as to 
its original meaning receives but superficial treatment as a rule. And 
yet all will admit that for the history of culture it is on this point 
that everything turns. 

A Kuhn has already (cf. above, p. 18 ). set forth the difficulties 
which arise when the individual links in an etymological chain 
have different meanings in different languages. That G. $pv$, 
“oak,” O.I. daur , “oak” : Sans, dru, “tree,” Goth; triu, "tree,” &c., 
are related is certain, and yet the question whether the original 
meaning was “ oak ” or “ tree ” hardly .admits of solution. So, too, 
G. opns, “bird,” and Goth, ara, “eagle,” AS. earn (cf. O.S. orUu , 
hith.erUis and eri-s, “eagle”) correspond; but, again, whether “bird” 
or “eagle” was the original meaning can hafrdly he ascertained. 

In other instances it is possible to attain a certain amount of 
probability, as we shall see is the case with G. <£17709, “oak”: Lat. 
fagus , German buche (cf. Part iv. ch. iv.). So, too, the meaning 
of a family of words such as G. &pa } “ summer ” (in 07 r-a>pa), Zend 
ydre, “year,” Goth, jer, Bohem . jaro, “spring,” may be fixed with 
some oertainty as being that of the German Unz, “spring” (cf. 
Part iv. ch. vi.). In both cases, however, the decisive considera- 
tions were furnished not by philology but by the general history 
of culture, / or rather by the geography of plants. 

But even series in which all the words have the same meaning 
may not be used for the history of .culture without criticism. 
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To begin with, we must make an end of a practice which Justi 
(cf. above, p. 22), Max Miiller (cf. above, p. 25), and especially 
A. Fick (cf. above, p. 36), have oarried to the greatest lengths, 
the practice of borrowing touches for our picture of primitive 
civilisation and oulture from the meaning of the root of an equation. 
Names of kin have afforded the favourite field for those exercises 
of tbte imagination which have converted the father into the 
“ protector,” the mother into the “ managing housewife/’ the 
daughter into the “little milker,” the brother into the “supporter,” 
the brother-in-law (Scfyp) into the “playfellow” (as the younger 
brother of the husband), the sister into “ she who dwells with him” 
(the brother), and so on. People should remember how extremely 
uncertain such idyllic interpretations are as a rule. Whether mdtdr 
means the “managing housewife” or the “maker” (of the child), 
whether duhitdr means the “milker,” “ the suckling,” or “ she who 
gives suck,” and siinu f ‘the hegetter”or the “begotten,” and so on, all 
these questions are more than uncertain and will never be answered. 

In the next place, a simple consideration is enough to show that 
these forms, even if rightly interpreted, afford no criterion whatever 
for Indo-Germanic culture at the time which interests us here, i.e., at 
the period immediately preceding the dispersion of the Indo-European 
languages. For instance, if bhratar really belongs to the root bkar, 
and means the “ supporter ” (sc. of the sister), this view of the 
relation of brother to sister must appertain to a period when the 
language was just emerging from the stage of bare roots, and was 
beginning to become inflectional. This period, however, may have 
Been many thousand years more remote than that which we under- 
stand by the “prehistoric unity of the Indo-European peoples;” 
and there is nothing whatever to show that the Indo-Europeans 
before the dispersion were not quite as ignorant of the connection 
in grammar and meaning between the name brother and the root 
bhar, as the Greeks were of the relation ^p^p, <£cpw, or the 
Romans of frfiuter, fero , or the Germans of bruder t (ge)bdren, &c. 
Besides, there is a much more attractive explanation of the names 
father and mother indicated by 0. Bohtlingk in his Jakutic 
grammar (1851), p. vii. If one takes into consideration the proba- 
bility that names for father and mother existed in all stages of 
language, and reflects on the extraordinary accordance of the 
sonorous and significant Indo-Germanic p(8)-tdr and ma-ter with the 
more onomatopoetic papa and mamma of nearly every language 
of the globe, it is hard to suppress the suspicion that the Indo- 
Germanic words are only fuller and more developed forms of 
immeasurably earlier names for father and mother.* 

Another error common in employing the evidence of language 
for the history of culture consists in reading modern meanings into 
ancient words, in pouring new wine into old bottles. An example 
from the history of a modern language will show my meaning, 

* Cf. the St TV^r-.Virf: S-.r'krit ThVtionary, s.v. pitdr, and H. Sayce, 
The Principles of <: ■ :r-r' - P l 1875, p. 224. Of., also, Sir John 

Lubbock, The Ctr'j''. ft p. 360. 
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The English verb write is, of oourse, identical with the A.S. vritan , 

0. N. rita, O.H.G. rizan, “ to make clefts or cuts,” and there is no 
doubt that this verb mainly was used to designate the process 
described by Tacitus in ch. x. of the Germania , where he speaks of 
cutting certain signs (runes) on small pieces of wood for the 
purpose of casting lots. But every one will admit that it Avould 
be mere folly on the strength of the modem meaning of the English 
verb to impute the art of writing to the primeval Teutonic period. 

Yet Indo-Germanio equations are often misinterpreted in this 
very way. G. 7rd\is, “ town ” = Sans, pur, purl, pura (post-Yedic), 
“ town,” has given rise to the idea that the Indo-Europeans before 
the dispersion lived in towns with streets, fortified with wall and 
ditch ; and yet, than this, nothing could be more preposterous. In the 
Yedic hymns, asH. Zimmerhas conclusively shown, AltindischesLeben, 
p. 142, f, the pur-as are nothing more than “ strongholds situated 
on high ground and strengthened by earthworks and ditches, 
whither in time of danger (of war or floods — the only occasions on 
which these places were occupied) the inhabitants betook them- 
selves with their goods and chattels.” Towns are never mentioned 
in the Yedas. The same remark applies to the age of the Avesta 
(W. Geiger, Ostiran. Gultur , p. 412,/.), and the Greek in all 
probability was originally used in the sense solely of &Kpo 7roA«. 
That the Teutons and Slavs were entirely unacquainted with 
towns, and indeed with stone-buildings of any kind, is proved to 
demonstration by indisputable arguments from language, history, 
and archaeology. At the very mos£, then, all that we could infer 
from the equation Trokis—pur would be that the Indo-Europeans 
(or, strictly speaking, the Hindu-Persians and Greeks) before theirdis- 
persion had learned to protect themselves by earthworks after the 
fashion of the Yedic puras, nothing more. There is more difficulty 
in ascertaining the original meaning of another series of equations, 
which are important for the political constitution of the Indo- 
Europeans, such as Sans, vSgd, “house,” G. oLcos, ditto, Lat view, 
“ quarter, village,” Goth, veihs, “ hamlet,” O.S. vm, “ estate,” Umbr. 
Osc. touta , “town,” 0.1. ttiath, “people,” Goth. ) nuda, “people,” Celt. 
dunum (in proper names), “town,”Eng. town, O.N. tun , “enclosure,” 

1. treb , “ dwelling, tribe,” 0, Sax. thorp, “village,” Goth, \cmrp, 
“ tilth ” (cf. Curtius’ Grundzl, p. 227), &o. (cf. Part iv. oh. xii.). 

Another equation which has been made to imply a great deal 
more than it really means is Sans, patni = G. ttotvio, “lady, wife, 
exalted one.” A, Fick, Spracheinheit , p. 226, remarks: “ As Benfey 
(cf. Preface to the Worterb. d. Indog. Grundspr., by A. Fick, p. viii.) 
first perceived, this designation enunciates the complete equality of 
woman \ polygamy and the servitude of the wife are consequently 
absolutely foreign to the Indo-Europeans,” and so on. Now, 
granted that this Hindu-Persian-Hellenic equation is evidence for 
the primeval Indo-Geymanic period, granted also that the word did 
really at that time, as it does in Sanskrit, mean lady and wife,* 

* In Greek the only meanings which can be established are “ mistress,’' e.g., 
’'Aprc/uj ir 6rvia BnpSif, ii. xxi. 470 ; and “the exalted,” Wrj>ia v Hpt?, Ac., not 
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we have no argument against the existence of polygamy in the 
primeval Indo-Germanic period ; whereas, as we shall see further on, 
history affords many considerations in favour of its existence. 
Admitting that pdtni in the age of the Vedas does beyond all 
possibility of doubt mean “lady, wife,” yet, for all that, polygamy 
can be demonstrated to have existed at this period. So if potnia 
was a complimentary term in the primeval period, and was not 
like the Lith. patl : pats, “ wedded wife,” “wedded husband,” a mere 
feminine : potis , meaning nothing more than “ she who has a master ” 
(c/. Sans, sapdtni, “ having the same master, concubine,” B. R), for 
all that, in a polygamous society the word may very well have 
meant the head or favourite wife of her lord. The Rigveda, x. 
159, for instance (Zimmer, Altind. Leben , p. 159), contains an 
inoantation in which a king’s wife endeavours to make a concubine 
innoxious and find less favour than herself in the eyes of their lord. 

Equally hazardous is it in my opinion to inferthat because the Sans. 
padd, Zend padha, and G. woijs agree in meaning a metrical foot, there- 
fore metre existed amongst the Indo-Europeans. Cf. above, p. 28. - 

Two classes of words there are, however, which above all others 
are liable to have a modern meaning substituted for their ancient 
sense. The first consists of a number of names of actions, which 
seem indeed to have been names for arts practised in the primeval 
period, such as Sans, pac, Slav, peka, G. weWo>, Lat. coquo, “ cook ; ” 
Sans, vdbh ( vap ), G. v<f> aivo), O.H.G. weban , “weave;” Sans, siv, 
Lat. Wo, Slav. » ija, Goth, siuja, “ sew.” That the arts designated 
by these roots were practised in primeval times is obvious ; but 
surely it is pertinent to inquire, How ? The chef who prepares an 
elaborate menu by the aid of the latest range “ cooks ” indeed ; but 
the dirty Eskimo also “cooks” when he puts hot stones into 
water until it boils, because his vessels of wood or stone will not 
stand the heat of the fire (cf. Sir John Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 
ii, p. 195). ;Now, what test can language produce to fix: the pre- 
cise point between these two extremes, to which our ancestors had 
attained, before the dispersion. We shall, I hope, in the course of oily 
investigation, have opportunities of putting most of these equations 
on their proper footing as regards the primeval period. 

The second class of words, which we have to mention here, con- 
sists of a number of names of animals and plants, which by-their 
identity in the separate languages are shown to have existed in 
the primeval period, but as to which Comparative Philology, as 
Y. Hehn has most forcibly pointed out, is quite incapable of 
proving that they were known to the Indo-Europeans as domesti- 
cated. As, however, we shall have to return to this point and 
discuss it more fully hereafter, we shall content ourselves here 
with stating that it is only the history of culture, not Comparative 
Philology, which can attain approximate certainty on these points. 

So far we have drawn our examples on the whole from the 
history of the material culture of the Indo-Europeans. But the 

“ wife.” Of, however, Utrxoiva, “housewife, lady,” in Homer, and >«<rir/y«y* 
yvyatKas ©eo'o'oA.of, Hesych, 
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danger of modernising the original meaning of a word is equally 
great in the case of equations which seem to refer to a moral, 
legal, or religious civilisation amongst the original people. 

The Hindu dlmman and G. have this in common, that they 
are both derived, though in totally different ways, from the root 
dU (nOrjfjLL), and that the Hindu word occasionally (Institutes of 
Mitra-Varuna), the Greek word usually, means the divine law 
(Lat. fas) which is above human law. But to use this fact as an 
argument for ascribing the notion of fas to the primeval period, as 
Leist docs ( Grceco-italische Rechtsgeschichte, p. 205), is to put too 
much confidence in linguistic arguments. With much too light a 
heart also have gods been imputed to the primeval period on the 
strength of equations such as Sans, dyd/tis , G. Zevs, Lat. J ov-em, O.H.G. 
Zio. In this connection I agree with 0. Gruppe’s objection ( Wocherir 
schriftf. hi Phil, 1884, p.487 ; Pie griechischen Kulte und My then, p. 
79,/.) that— as a matter of language merely — such an equation may 
originally just as well have meant nothing more than the vault of 
heaven above the earth. Though cf, further, Part iv.,ch. xiii. 

So, too, with many terms apparently having to do with the 
cultus of the Indo-Europeans. G. ycto, “pour ” (also used for 
libations), does indeed belong to Sans, hu, “ to pour into the fire, to 
offer,” but also to Lat. fundo and Goth, giutan. Whether, however, 
this root was a ceremonial term in the primeval period is quite 
another question, the answer to which is by no means to be pre- 
judged owing to the linguistic equation. Again, Lat. crido (from 
*cred-do) is certainly identical with Sans, praddha, “trust, con- 
fidence, belief, truth, uprightness.” But it is a wholly arbitrary 
assumption that this word was an expression of religio in the 
primeval period. So, too, the Lat. pdnts } “ pure,” is undoubtedly 
derived from Sans. pH, “to purify.” But how Leist (Alt-arisckes jus 
gentium , p. 258 ) can infer from this that the “ historical connection ” 
of the Hindu and Italian doctrine of purification is “ linguistically ” 
hereby -“made certain”* I cannot see. 

* The case is the same when Leist, Grwca-italische Rechtsgeschichte , p. 214, 
says: “That as regards Italy also we have to do with a primeval institution 

(iM., guest- friendship), is shown by language ' ‘ 

of doubting that the Lat. hostis is the same word as the C 

1,1 ‘ ”** - " ** ' 'hat the fundamental meaning or both words is 

; nnu„i,i 3 with this word 

„ * ' iruilar,” but in 

the highest degree dissim. ' ■ volution in the - 

history of culture, as I iii, 354 , very 

justly insists. Of, further, Part iv. ch. x. ' 

The same scholar says, AU-arisches jus gentium , p. 3: “The core of the 
demonstration in all- researches into the connection of the Hindus, Greeks, and 
Italians must always bo language. When we are dealing, e.g,, with the 
institution of name-giving (to the new-born child), that the ceremonial 
custom was common to Hindus, Greeks, and Italians may be inferred from 
the fact that the feast is called ndmadMya ( nominis datio) in the Slitras (c/. 
below, § 36 (?) rather 42, note 2).” For our part, we can only infer, as far as 
language is concerned, that there was an Indo-Germanic word for “name.” 

Wo call attention here to cases of this kind because, as we shall see subse- 
quently, Leist is led by them to assume a very high moral culture for the Indo- 
Europeans— in which we cannot follow him. Of. Part. iv. chs. i. x. xii xiii 
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Original connection and borrowing— The two things indistinguishable in the 

earliest times — The employment of loan-words for the history of culture. 

There remains a last difficulty to mention, which stands in the 
way of attempts to reconstruct Indo-Germanic culture by means 
of Comparative Philology. It is the difficulty of deciding with 
certainty between words inherited from of old and words borrowed 
at an early period. Our only safe criterion is the regularity or 
irregularity with which the sounds correspond to each other. We 
opine that Slav. cJiUbit , “bread,” is a loan-word from the Teutonic 
(Goth, klaifs), because from all that we know of the laws which 
regulate the relation of Slavonic sounds to Teutonic, a Slav, ch 
and a Goth, h cannot be descended from one and the same 
primitive sound (k). Again, we regard the Teutonic words pfunt , 
pferd, pfeil , as not originally connected with the Lat. pondus, 
paraveredus , pilum , because in High German the sound which 
corresponds to an ancient p is / (fater, 7rari jp), not pf> and so .on. 

But, now, is it inconceivable that in the early history of language 
a word may have been borrowed by one language from another at 
a time when the borrowing language had beguri, or at any rate 
had not ceased, to be exposed to the transforming action of im- 
portant phonetic laws such as the German < ■ 1 ’ >■« 

of the p in Irish, or of the or in Greek, <fcc.? ! 1 ■ - ■ 

then does it not follow that the imported word must soon have 
lost its foreign air under the action of the native phonetic laws? 

These questions make themselves felt very clearly in the case of 
Indo-Germanic peoples that were early and long exposed to the 
civilising influence of some other Indo-Germanic people, as in 
Europe the Italians to that of the Greeks, the Teutons to that of 
the Celts. 

In Italy at the time of the Samnite war the important phonetic 
law by which s between two vowels was transformed into r had com- 
pleted its work. Greek words, therefore, containing an intervocalic 
s which were taken into Latin after this time are not affected by 
this phonetic change (of. mUsa, phaselus, carlasus, (fee.). Greek 
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words, however, which found their way into Latin, before this 
period, and therefore submitted to rhotacism, may easily look as 
though they were native and not borrowed. Thus tis t ttir-is, 
“incense" : 6vos, 0ve(ar)o<5 as vetits, veter-is : Feros, Fer€(cr)os; and, 
consequently, we should have no means of testing whether Ms -was 
a loan-word from the Greek if it were not for the correspondence 
of the other consonants (Lat. £ = G. 6) in this case. 

Not unfrequently, however, such tests are altogether wanting — 
e.g, } Lat. radium , G. fiyj\ ov, Lat. m6rum i G. ftopov, ju&pov, Lat. cupa , 
G. nvTrr}, &c., which accordingly are claimed by some as borrowed, 
and by others as primeval] y related. Gf, above, p. 129. 

An important means for deciding the relation of Celto-Teutonio 
words to each other is afforded by the first Teutonic sound-shifting. 
Teutonic words which show it (A.S. tdn = Gallic -ddnum) may be 
primevally connected with the corresponding Celtic. Words which 
do not show it (O.H.G. charro, Ir. carr) are certainly borrowed. 
It is, however, by no means impossible that Gallic words were 
taken into Teutonic before the effects of the first sound-shifting 
began to make themselves felt, as is the case, as a matter of' fact, 
with Goth, reiks, “ king,” which on account of its t is undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Celtic (Ir. rig-) ; Osthoff, Perfektum , p. 10. Other 
words, too, may belong to the same period of borrowing, though 
we cannot detect them. 

Yery frequently considerations drawn from the history of culture 
will decide in a given case whether we have to do with borrowing 
or primeval affinity : though often this path also fails to bring us 
to the desired end. Thus, really (cf, V. Hehn, 216,. 527), it is 
extremely probable that the Romans got their rosa through the 
Greeks.; but the phonetic change by which a G. poSov, poS-p (above, 
p. 121) becomes a Lat. rosa has as yet nothing to give it proba^ 
bility. 

The reason of this phenomenon may occasionally be found in 
the fact that of two words not one but both may be borrowed from a 
third as yet unknown to us, as may be conjectured to be the case 
say with Lat. asinus ; G. ovos, and with Goth, silubr O.S. sirebro. 

Again, the circumstance that in one language a word displays 
the most luxuriant fertility of forms and meanings, does not 
exolude the possibility that it may be borrowed from a word which 
in its own language stands in apparent isolation; for it often 
happens that loan-words have a richer life than words native to 
the language. This is the case, e.y., with the far-spreading stock 
of Goth. kaup6n, whioh I regard after what I have shown in my 
Handmgeschichte und Warerikmde , i. 89, as distinctly borrowed 
from Lat. caupo , • r 

Indeed, the nearer we approach to the oldest periods of language, 
the more the ideas of borrowing and of primeval affinity tend to 
coaiescG. 

Let us suppose, as above, that the way in whioh the equivalent 
names for plough arose in the European languages was that, at a 
time when the peoples who now occupy Europe were still geo- 
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graphically united, the root ar established itself at some point of 
this linguistic area as the designation for plough, and thence 
gradually spread and spread through the neighbouring peoples : 
here we obviously have a process of borrowing which must have 
required a considerable time for its completion. 

This possibility, however, that words which appear to have an 
original connection with each other, may have spread from tribe 
to tribe at a later period, sometimes has its importance for history. 

Thus, as yet, silver has not been traced in the lake- dwellings of 
the plain of the Po (c/. Helbig, Die Italiker in der Poebne, p. 21), 
whereas, according to the common view, this metal must have been 
known to the original Italians, as is indicated by the comparison 
of Osc. aragetud — Lat. argentum . This might be interpreted as 
an argument against believing that these lake-dwellers were 
Italians, were it not for the possibility that centuries, perhaps, 
may have elapsed between the time when those dwellings were 
inhabited and the time when the knowledge of silver spread 
through the still closely connected dialects of Italy. At anyrate, 
Greek words like dqcravpos (Osc. thesavrom, thesavrei , Lat. thesaurus ), 
<&epcre\f/6vr} (Pelign. Perseponas, Lat. Prosepnais), rvppi s (Osc. tiurri, 
Lat. turris ; of. 0. Weise, Pie griech. Worter in der lat. Sprache , pp. 
34, 195), spread through the tribes and dialects of Italy so early 
that they might seem to be originally connected. 

We have now to make some general remarks on the employment 
of loan-words for the history of culture. 

We have said above (cf. p. 73) that the occurrence of a loan- 
word in a language as a rule justifies the conclusion that the idea 
conveyed by it was, like the word, borrowed from abroad ; and on 
the whole this is perfectly correct. Just as we, see from our words 
tobacco, potato, champagne, &c., the source from which or the 
agency by which these important elements of civilisation have 
come to us, so too the loan-words : Irish mur, O.H.G. mitra, miki, 
N. Slav. mV, Ukraine-Russ. -Pol. mur , Lith, mkras, Alb s . mur, 
&c., borrowed from the Lat. murus, show who taught North 
Europe to build walls and stone structures. , Again, the Lat. mina 
takes us back through the G. gva, not only to the Hebraic-Assyrian 
maneh , mana, the source of the Egyptian mn, but even to the 
pre-Semitic language of Babylon, the Sumerian mana, thus point- 
ing the. way by which in the dim and distant past the discovery 
of weights and measures travelled from nation to nation. 

Nevertheless we must remember that the presence of a loan- 
word does not always imply that the idea also was borrowed, and 
that the borrowing of an idea does not always imply the presence 
of a loan-word. As regards the first point, when one nation 
exercises a strong civilising influence over another neighbouring 
nation, names are usually borrowed for things with which the 
borrowing nation had long been familiar. The wealth of the 
English vocabulary, as is well known, is partially due to the 
existence side by side of “ classical ”• and “ Teutonic ” synonyms. 

But we must keep an eye open for similar cases in the early 

K 
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history of language. When one nation or civilisation is brought 
into close contact with another, it usually happens that certain 
terms for immoral persons or proceedings are borrowed by the less 
civilised people from the vocabulary of the other : the Phenician- 
Hebraic pillegesh , “ courtesan,’' penetrated into Greek (iraWaKts), 
and thence into Latin (pelex), the Greek vopviK6 s into the Armenian 
pomik (Lagarde, Armen. Stud., p. 130), the Latin meretrix into the 
Irish mertrech (Windisch, I. T., p. 687), and 0. Eng. miltestre; 
the White-Kussian kiirva into the Lith. kurwa (Bruckner, Die Slav. 
FremdwSrter , p. 100). The Finns, indeed, have borrowed three 
names for files dejoie from their neighbours {huora : Swed. hora , 
portto : O.N. portkona , kurva : Slav, kurvua). For all that, it seems 
to me that it would- be as rash to infer from this fact that the 
peoples mentioned were previously unacquainted with illicit relations 
as it would be to maintain that the Germans were ignorant of con- 
cubines until they made the acquaintance of the French maitresse. 

Often the native word continues to flourish by the side of the 
foreign, as indeed is the case partially with the terms quoted above 
(cf. G. Tropvrj, Lat, scortum , Lith. k8ksz8, Teut. hurt ) ; frequently, 
however, the native word is driven out by the foreign, and then there 
is no possibility of ascertaining by the unaided assistance of philo- 
logy whether the thing in question did or did not previously exist. 

The possibility that a language may provide a name for a 
borrowed object out of its own resources is not unfrequently 
realised. Obviously different languages behave differently when 
confronted with the same task — that of furnishing designations 
for things borrowed from a foreign civilisation. The Finns when 
they appeared on the Baltic, swallowed, if we may be allowed the 
expression, the vocabulary of their more civilised neighbours whole : 
the Indo-Germanic languages of the north of Europe can point to 
entire dictionaries full of loans from the classical languages, Latin 
from Greek. But the Greeks even in their dependence on the East 
showed themselves individual and creative. Their language in its 
older stage does not contain a hundred loan-words from the Semitic 
(cf. A. Miiller, above, p, 74) ; while they, it seems, much more com- 
monly than other nations, framed native names for foreign objects. 
Such pure Greek expressions are Saiva, “ hyena ”( ; vs),pivoKcp(n<i ( : fa 
and Ktpas), and many others, which then usually travelled through 
the rest of Europe in Greek garb. The reasons of this different 
demeanour of different languages, both in particular instances and 
as a general rule, are manifestly various. Differences in the 
intellectual capacity or in the stage of civilisation of the recipients, 
the sudden or gradual and permanent action of the donors, the 
consideration whether a new object was first seen abroad or 
imported, all these things may be factors to be reckoned with. 
In* ariy case these questions, to which 0. Weise was the first to 
direct his attention in his excellent Wortentlehnung und Wortschop- 
fung (Zeitschrift fur Volkerpsych . u. Sprachw ., xiii. p. 223, /,), 
deserve thorough investigation. 



CHAPTER VII. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Science of language not in a position of itself to reconstruct the primitive 
Indo-Germanic age— Summary of considerations— Relation of Compara- 
tive Philology to History and Palaeontology. 

We have now reached a point at which we must put to ourselves 
the question whether Comparative Philology of itself is in a position 
really to afford a satisfactory account of the primitive Indo-European 
ages ? I believe that, after all we have set forth, the answer can 
only be in the negative. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the difficulties which stand in the way 
of drawing inferences as to the history of culture from Comparative 
Philology. The first and most serious is caused by the gaps in 
the linguistic record of the Indo-Germanio vocabulary. We have 
no means of deciding whether an equation which is confined to a 
Bingle set of languages is due to a close connection between those 
languages, or whether the others originally also partook in it. 
Consequently we are not in a position to observe the unity of time 
in our account of the primitive culture of the Indo-Europeans ; for 
things or ideas, from which we imagine that we oan infer the 
character of the primitive age, may have only become known at 
periods separated from each other by hundreds or perhaps thousands 
of years. 

Again, our ignorance of the laws that determined the formation 
of words in the prehistoric period of language frequently leaves us 
uncertain whether a series of words identical in root and suffix do 
really derive from one and the same prototype, or whether their 
similarity is not the result of like forces working independently in 
different languages; while contrariwise in the case of equations 
based solely on the identity of the root there is always the possi- 
bility that the words did proceed from one and the same original 
form, and only lost th^ir identity of structure when the languages 
were separated. If, again, an equation is such that we think that 
we may fairly infer from it the existence of a given word in the 
original language, then the question arises what was the primitive 
meaning of this word ; and to this question it is that Comparative 
Philology, with especial frequency, finds itself unable to give a 
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satisfactory answer. Finally, we are frequently unable in important 
cases to settle the doubt whether an etymological equation is due 
to an original connection between the words or to borrowing in 
early times. 

If we wish to convince ourselves by an actual example how 
extremely uncertain inferences about the culture of the Indo- 
Europeans usually are, when they rest on nothing but etymology, 
we have only to put by the side of each other the verdicts given 
by the most distinguished philologists, men like Pictet (cf above, 
p. 82), Schleicher (cf. p. 22), Max Miiller (cf. p. 25), L. Geiger (cf, 
loc. cit., p. 121), Hehn (cf. p. 34), Benfey (cf. pp. 25, 40), and others, 
on the question whether Indo-Europeans were or were not acquainted 
with the metals. It will then be found that in this question only 
one thing ip certain, viz., that of no single metal is it certain — i.e., 
proved to the satisfaction of all or most authorities on the subject — 
that it was known in the primeval period. Each and every metal 
alike is both claimed for and denied to the primitive age, and that 
although the linguistic evidence is the same, and although we 
have here to do, not with mere dilettanti, but with passed masters 
in the science of language. 

If we have protested against overrating linguistio palaeontology, 
we are yet very far from underrating the importance of Compara- 
tive Philology for prehistoric research. However far back his- 
torical evidence or ambiguous myths and sagas may cany us in the 
history of a nation, every one knows how soon all clues forsake us. 
Even archaeological paleontology only takes us a step further, and 
then only where it is possible, with some probability, to assign the 
monuments recovered by archaeology to a definite people. Unfor- 
tunately this consummation as yet has been but rarely attained. 
The etymologist and the historian of culture find that the scene on 
which the boldest and most searching questions of palaeontology 
are put, has no ethno-historical background, and no foundations in 
chronology. Who were those neighbours of the northern shores 
who in their “kitchen-middens” have left ns traces of their 
existence ; were they of the same flesh and blood as the modern 
inhabitants of those regions, or were they a foreign race 1 What 
was their relation to those ancient Europeans who rammed their 
piles in the lakes of Switzerland, and built their bare huts upon 
them? To judge by the fauna, the age in which the kitchen- 
midden men of Denmark lived, must on tho whole have been about 
the same as that in which the lake-dwellers of Switzerland lived in 
Europe ; yet, between these two ancient populations there is this 
great gulf : that whereas in the south the domestication of animals 
was far advanced, in the north the only companion of man that 
has as yet been traced is the dog. 

So, then, between the furthest point to which history can trace 
the separate peoples, and the time when they were still united with 
other peoples, perhaps with the whole Indo-Germanic fa mil y, there is 
in truth a great gulf fixed which Comparative Philology alone can 
bridge, and that only at certain points. But we must always bear 
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in mind that at the very most language can only give us a 
skeleton, and that to cover the dry bones with flesh and blood is 
che prerogative of the Comparative History of culture. That the 
Indo-Europeans did possess the notion of a house the philologists 
shows us, for the Sans, damd , Lat. dorms , G. 86/109, Slav, dorm, 
correspond ; but how these houses were constituted the historian 
of primitive culture alone can ascertain. To state once more the 
quintessence of our argument, two sentences will suffice : Com- 
parative Philology of itself is not in a position to reconstruct the 
primitive culture of the Indo-Europeans, and if we are to secure 
our advance step by step over this difficult ground, we can only 
do so on the condition that the three sisters, Linguistic Research, 
Prehistoric Research, and History, unite in the common work.* 

* Of. further, Part iv, ch. i. 



PART 111. 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF METALS, ESPECI- 
ALLY AMONGST THE INDO- GERMANIC 
PEOPLES. 


Quod super est, ces atgrue aumm ferrique repertum eat 
Et aimul argenti pondus plumlique potestas. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ip the course of the evolution of human culture may not un- 
fittingly he compared to a mighty river having many sources, 
some undiscovered, •which is rolling onwards to the ocean of the 
future, those places on this stream have a special interest for the 
historian of culture, where a broad tributary joins the main stream 
to swell its flowing tide. 

Amongst the great turning points in the history of culture may 
with good reason be reckoned the epoch when man makes his first 
acquaintance with the metals. For, the secret treasures of tlie 
earth, when once they are brought to light, affect the life and 
labour of man in such manifold ways, that under their influence a 
new birth, another age seems gradually to be called into existence. 
So, according to the views of the ancient natural philosophers, a 
circumstance beyond the common was needed in order to bring 
the metal bowels of the earth to the light of day. According to 
Luoretius, De Rerum Nature v. 1250, /., a mighty conflagration 
once consumed woods that stood on metalliferous soil : — 

“ Quidguid id est, quaquomqiie ex causa flammeus ardor 
Hombili sonitu silyas exeaerat altis 
Ab radicibus, et terram percoxerat igni ; 

Manabat venis ferventibus, in loca terrse 
Concava conveniens, argenti rivus et ami, 
iEris item et plumbi.” 

According to Poseidonius, in Strabo, c. 147, Spain’s wealth in 
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gold and silver was betrayed in the same way.* In the Finnio 
3aga (Kalevala, ix.) the iron which dropped to the earth from the 
full breasts of the three maidens fashioned by Ukko, fled before 
its raging brother the Fire, and sought refuge 

In the swamps that make men stagger, 

On the broad hack of the swamps, 

In the fountains full of water 
On the mountain’s sloping sides, 

until it was discovered by the “eternal smith,” Umarine, and 
haled into the smithy, and sq on. 

Let us here try to realise the most important departments of 
human culture revolutionised by the metals. It was in truth a 
stiff bit of work that awaited man ere he could clear a space for 
himself and his belongings on the soil of our European home. 
Dense primeval forests, the beginning or end of which none of the 
settlers could boast he had ever reached, covered the interior. 
German names of places, in which no idea recurs in such manifold 
variety as that of “ forest ” and “ bush,” are a faithful mirror of 
ths superabundance of forest in bygone times. Through the 
primeval forest the streams brawled unfettered, now concentrating 
in furious rapidity, now loitering in broad morasses. Aut silvis 
hcrrida aut paludibus foeda is the description of ancient Germany 
from the Roman’s pen. Even the shores of the Mediterranean in 
this primeval period were not embraced by the ever green girdle, 
which at the present day gives the south its peculiar stamp. The 
useful olive, the fiery vine, the glorious laurel, the propitious 
myrtle — none of them as yet had'left their southern home in Syria 
or their northern abode on the Pontus. Classic soil was still 
covered by sober forests of oak and gloomy firs, and the only 
harbinger of brighter times was “ the soft breath that blows from 
the azure sky.” 

The animal kingdom, like that of the plants, is wilder and more 
terrifying. Gone long ago indeed are the old, giant inhabitants 
of Europe — the mammoth and the rhinoceros. The reindeer, too, 
has early retired to the north ; but the aurochs, the bison, and the 
elk still continue to rove, at least as far as the valleys of the Alps. 
Boars, wolves, and bears are to be found in plenty ; indeed, between 
the Carpathians and the Balkan, the lion must have made his 
dangerous incursions. Slowly man, and with him civilisation, 
makes his way from the sea board, by the arteries of the rivers, 
into the interior. But how differently is the hard struggle for 
existence waged with the bronze or iron axe and with the unaided 
implement of stone. The forest is cleared quicker for man and 
his settlements, the well-carpentered dwelling-house rises with more 
majesty, the iron mattock digs deeper, when it is necessary to 
confide the corn with its promise to the nourishment of the earth. 

However, as the bronze-tipped arrow brings down the chase 

* Oi yap biriareiy pAQtp v Ut r&v Spvuuu iroT«^fiirpt}(r64yTuv r) yfi 
TdKfTrra, &re ipyvpiris Kal xpi/crtTis, T V ^iri<f>aveiav <!£eC«re tiih rb vav 6pos 
k<aI irdvra & ovvbv V\t)v that vofil<rjxo>TO$ M rtyos tyOfoov r^s <nao>pivnivr}v. 
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more unerringly, so the iron sword deals a better blow to the 
enemy, and the old poets not unjustifiably regard war as a birth 
of the Iron Age, though others approaching more nearly to actual 
fact deny the bloody fray to no epoch : — 

“ Arma antiqua manus ungues dontesque fuerunt, 

Et lapides et item silvarum ftagmina rami. ” 

(Lucretius, v. 1282.) 

“ Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, quse post fabricaverat usus.” 

(Horace, Sat., i. 8.) 

Iron fights -out the quarrels of which the auri sacra farms 
(Virgil) is the cause : — 

“ Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. 

Jam quo nocens i'errum i'erroque nocentius aurum 
Prodierat : prodit bellum, quod pugnat utroque.” 

(Ovid, Met., i. 140.) 

The implements of the Stone Age are simple, and made only to 
satisfy the most elementary needs, though even here man’s innate 
tendency to strive after the beautiful makes itself felt. With the art 
of working the metals the taste for ornament and decoration awakes. 
Besides axes, arrows, and knives, are now found also swords, lanceB, 
sickles, earrings, armlets, needles, rings, and so on. The ornamen- 
tation on these objects becomes bolder and more complicated; 
attempts are made at representing animals and plants (cf. J. Lub- 
bock, Prehistoric Times , p. 14). All these objects of art, however, 
postulate a developed and practised skill, and if hitherto each and 
every man was in a position to make with his own hands all that was 
needed for house and home, even the simple earthenware and the 
unpretentious weaving of his clothes— for both are primeval arts— 
now there are rumours everywhere of the greater skill of some one 
man in smithying and preparing ore. The need of division of 
labour comes to be more clearly appreciated. Metallurgy is the 
first pillar to be erected in the growing fabric of industry. 

But nature has distributed her costly metal treasures unevenly 
over the earth, and the inhabitants of the poorer districts hear with 
astonishment and envy of the inexhaustible and fabulous wealth 
of more favoured spots. Thus, tin, which is indispensable for the 
manufacture of bronze, appears to have been obtained in antiquity 
from only three localities, all fairly distant from the centres of 
civilisation: in Western Iberia, in the Cassiterides, named after the 
metal, and the northern borders of Persia, the modern Ithorassan 
(cf. K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche A Itertumskunde, p. 99, and K. E. v. 
Baer, Von wo das Zinn zu den ganz alten Bronzen gehommen sein 
mag ? ( Archiy fiir Anthropologic, ix. p, 263, /,), Nevertheless, 
bronze-work is distributed in the remotest antiquity from the banks 
of the Nile to Nineveh and Babylon. Inventive man, therefore, 
has learnt to fetch from distant countries the gifts which his 
native land refuses him, and though greed may sit at the helm, as 
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the frail bark cleaves the waves of the unknown and terrible sea, 
from the lower passions rises the genius of progress, the beginning 
of geography, navigation, trade, and commerce : — 

“ Yours, ye gods, is the merchant. And if his object in questing 
Be but goods, there comes good in the track of his bark.” 

(Schiller.) 

In the time of King Solomon, Phoenician fleets sail to Ophir, the 
land of gold, to Tarshish, in the south of Spain, for silver. A Car- 
thaginian fleet under Himilco, whilst voyaging to the Tin Islands, 
discovers the European coast as far as England. In the Odyssey 
the Taphian Mentes (Athene) says : — 

vvv 8’ a>§€ £vv vrji KarrjkvOov rjS irapotcn 

7rXewv €7ri otvoTra ttovtov or aXXoBpoovs avBpwTrovs 

is Tcp£<rr)v pera ^aA>cov, ay w 8’ atdiova o-iSrjpov, 

But the metals, on their travels as precious merchandise from 
sea to sea and from coast to coast, come to perform another func- 
tion of immeasurable importance : as a medium of exchange they 
facilitate commerce between individuals and also between nations.* 
The primitive standard of value and object of barter amongst 
pastoral and agricultural peoples is the most precious of their 
belongings, their herds, especially cattle, cows. The Latin pecunia 
and peculium, as is well known, are but derivatives from pecus, 
“cattle;” in Gothic fa/Lhu, and in Anglo-Saxon feoh, mean “ gold 
and cattle,” &c. In Homer, also, cattle are the usual medium of 
exchange ; but he is also acquainted with the use of the metals, 
gold as well as iron and bronze, for this purpose : — 

a /0ev dp’ olvi&VTo KaprjKopowvres 'Avatot, 
aAA .01 pev xaA.Ka>, aXXoi 8’ aXBaivi trtOijptj), 
aXXoi 8c pivots, aXXoi 8’ avrfi<n fioecrcriv, 
aAXot 8’ dvSpa7roSetrcn. 

(II., vii. 473, /.) 

Nowhere, however, can the transition from the old simple mode 
of exchange to the use of a currency be better traced than among 
the Romans. Here the oldest legal fines are fixed in sheep and 
cattle ; gradually, however, the custom grows up of using another 
measure of value as well as cattle, that is, copper (ces). It is 
unshaped (ces rude), and is weighed when sold, until eventually 
the state puts an end to the arbitrary shape and fineness of the 
metal, fixes a definite form for the copper bars, and stamps the new 
cast metal with a mark (ces signatum), which characteristically 
enough usually represents a cow, sheep, or pig. It is not until 
much later that (circ. 451 b.o.) copper is provided with a mark 
indicating its value, is made independent of the scales, and that 
thus a currency is attained (cf. F. Hultsch, Griechische u. Homuche 
Metrologie, p. 188, /.). 

* On the following, see for farther particulars the author's llandelsgescMchtc 
U nd Warmkunde, i. 111-41. 
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The influence, thus briefly sketched, exercised by the metals on 
the course of human development is, however, we must not forget, 
not complete until all conditions, external and internal, are present 
for enabling it to act as lever to an advance in culture ; and it not 
unfrequently occurs that tribes, even when they have made their 
•acquaintance with the metals, fail to get beyond a very primitive 
stage in their working and utilisation. Thus the North American 
Indians of Lake Superior were presented by nature with pure 
copper in such quantities that it could scarcely escape the observa- 
tion of these savages. The first Europeans, accordingly, found 
that it was employed by them for making axes, armlets, &c,, though 
they were manufactured simply by hammering the native ore (c/. JR. 
Andree, Die Metalle lei den Naturvolltern , p. 220). The Hottentots 
understood even how to melt iron ore in holes dug in the earth for 
the purpose, and to manufacture iron weapons, though it is not 
impossible that this art may have spread from the north-east 
coast into the interior of Africa,* as the Periplus marls Erythrmi 
(§ 6) speaks of an extensive trade in metals and metal objects 
being done from the south-west coast of the Arabian Sea. Never- 
theless, in other respects these tribes have not advanced in the 
least beyond the lowest stage of savagery. But, save by these and 
other tribes remote from the stream of human development, the 
summons that rose from the bowels of the earth was not suffered 
to go by unheeded. 

Whether and how far the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion 
shared in the blessings bestowed by metals and metallurgy, as we 
have described them, or, if not, from what points of departure and 
in what directions a knowledge of the metals spread amongst the 
Indo-Europeans — these are the questions which are to form the 
substance of the following investigation, which certainly will often 
enough be compelled to travel beyond the borders of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples. 

* In any case iron must have been known first in Southern Africa. Tho 
Bacahapin, a Kafir tribe, take iron (tsipi) as the starting-point for all their 
names of metals : thus gold is tsipi e tscka, “yellow iron ; ” silver, tsipi e sJm t 
“white iron;" copper, tsipi e kvibila , “red iron." Of. Rougcmont, Die 
Dronzezeit odor die Semitcn im Occident, p. 14. 
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THE NAMES OF THE METALS IN GENERAL. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon that the metals known and worked 
by any people form an exclusive group in the linguistic CQnscious- 
ness of that people. This is not due to the early existence of a 
collective name for the metal treasures of the earth. On the 
contrary, as is the case with nearly all generic names, it is not 
until a late period that such a collective name begins to establish 
itself. If in early times an expression is needed for the metals 
collectively, the pars pro toto is used, that is, the name of the 
metal, which ever it is, which happens to be the most important, is 
used as the name of the genus. In this sense are used Sans, dyas 
(ces), Zend ayanh and aySkhshusta, “liquid metal u (Parsi 
aydichsasta , N. Pers. aydkshust), G. ^aX/cos, H.G. erz, Slav.-Lith. 
truda, and others, whose - real and original meaning will have to be 
further discussed. 

On the other hand, the Greek and Latin, fieraXXov, metallum , from 
■which come on the one hand Mod.G. fxiraXXov and Armen, metal, 
and on the other Irish mitall (Stokes, Irish Glosses , p. 96), and the 
Romance words, Fr. mdtal ,* <fcc. (cf. Diez, Etym, IF. 4 , p. 208), 
in the sense of a generic name for metals, is comparatively recent 
In Herodotus where the word occurs for the first time, fxiraXXov 
means nothing but the mine, the workings, and it is only in later 
literature that it comes to mean metal. The obviously borrowed 
Lat. metallum (0. Weise, Die griech. Worter im Lat, pp. 158, 458) 
also still means mine as well as metal. The attempts to find, an 
Indo-Germanio explanation for the G. piraXhov (Curtins’ Grundz , 5 , 
p. 55; B . B., i. 335) are not successful. A derivation from 
the Semitic (Renan, Bistoire der langues sdmit ., i. 4 , 206) has been 
attempted also, G. /xeVaXXov = Hebr. mdtal , “ to smithy,” m(e)til , 
being placed side by side. Improbable, as at first sight it seems, 
that a word for “ mine ” should be developed out of a verb meaning 
“ to smithy,” it may be that we can put the matter on its right 
footing if we assume that the Phenicians, who certainly opened 
up mining in Greece, at the same time that they dug mines also 
erected smelting-houses and smithies in order at once to have the 
ore they obtained in a form convenient and ready both for export 
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and for trade with the natives. That such Phenician smelting- 
houses and smithies really did exist on Greek territory is shown 
clearly by the names of various Greek places. 

The inner connection of the lndo-Germanic names of metals is 
attested by the easily recognised rule that the names given by any 
language to the metals are united by identity of gender : in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Slavonic, Latin, and Teutonic the gendef is the 
neuter, which is what one “might have expected to designate 
essentially dead and motionless matter” (J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammatik , iii. p. 378); in Greek and Lithuanian masculine — the 
feminine as a rule is not employed. But the remark may be 
made that in the languages of North Europe, the further east 
you go the more exceptions there are to the original rule. In 
Teutonic stahal (Graff, vi. p. 827) varies between masculine and 
neuter, smida (“ metal ”) is feminine ; in Lithuanian ruda (“ metal, 
ore”) and geleiis (“iron”) are feminine; in Slavonic ruda , medi 
(“ copper ”), oceli (“steel ”) are feminine, kositeru (“ tin ”) masculine. 
The historical explanation of these facts will engage our attention 
later. 

The cohesion of the metals, howev comes out still more 
plainly in the remarkable fact that , in the oldest monuments of 
the civilised peoples of Europe and Asia the metals occur in a 
fixed and, on the whole, in the same order, in which the four guid- 
ing points are gold, silver, copper, iron. This is found in the in- 
scriptions of ancient Egypt, in the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria, 
in the Bible, and in the Vedas; while in the region of ancient 
Greece the Four Ages of Hesiod, which the poet names after the 
four metals just mentioned, can only be regarded as a mythological 
and imaginary enumeration of stages of culture in an order commonly 
current amongst the contemporaries of the poet.* We also shall 
adopt this order, since real historical data for arranging the metals 
in the order in which they became known will only be forthcoming 
in the course of our investigation. Before, however, turning to 
the individual metals we shall do well to examine somewhat closely 
the handiwork of the worker whose craft first gives the metals their 
greatest importance for man — the Master Smith. 

* This fixed order of the metals led, apparently at an early period and in 
a manner not yet wholly explained, to the parallel between it and the order 
of the seven planets so important in the religious views of ancient peoples, 
and caused them .both to be assigned, after many fluctuations, to certain 
deities. Then from this there gradually grew up the alchemists’ signs for the 
metals, which were finally fixed about the thirteenth century : — 

Gold. Silver. Quicksilver. Copper. ‘Iron. Tin. Lead. 

© H $ 9 <$ H d 

Sol. Luna. Mercurius. Venus. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. 

Of. J. Beckmann, C* 7! . ‘ ' : der Metallc in the Beitr. z. Oesch . 

d. Erfindungen, 1792 . . ■ ; . . ■ Kopp, Geschichtc der Ghemie. ii. p. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SMITH IN LORE AND LANGUAGE. ^ 

Round do calling of man has story woven brighter threads than 
round the craft of the Master Smith, which is referred in the 
mythology and folklore of most peoples to times of the hoariest 
antiquity. As in the Bible (Gen. i. 4, 22), Tubal Cain, the master 
in all kinds of bronze and iron work, was born long before the 
flood; so in the Rigveda, Tvashta forges the thunderbolt for the 
fierce Indra. As the genius of metals the 2 end Avesta knows one 
of the Amesha spenta Kshathra vairya. The Greek Olympus ( is 
provided with metal works of art by the artificer Hephaestus, the 
Latin by Vulcan ; even in the venerable Carmen Saliare the name of 
a smith, Mamurius, found mention, and in the Voluspa song of the 
Edda it is said in Str. 7 “ The Asas built them house and shrine 

in the field of Ida to arch them high over. They built forges and 
smithied ore, welded tongs and lovely ornaments.” If, however, 
according to the ideas of' the Indo-Germanio world of story, the art 
of the smith mounts to the highest antiquity, a question of the 
greatest importance for the whole of our investigation is at once 
raised — i.e., whether the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion 
were acquainted with the craft of the smith or not? For, if 
we are in a position to answer the question in the affirmative, the 
acquaintance of the Indo-Europeans with certain metals would be 
a necessary consequence. 

If we begin by examining the names given to the smith by the 
Indo-Germanic peoples, we find first that they show no etymological 
connection with each other. An exception to this rule is afforded 
only by O.S. vutri, “ smith ” = 0. Pruss. wutris (autre, “smithy”), 
on the one hand, and on the other by Teut. smidar = O.S. mMari; 
in the latter words, however, we may have a case of independent 
derivation from sro/ida, “ metal,” and medi, 11 copper,” the relation 
of which we shall have to consider hereafter. On the other hand, 
nearly all peoples have genuine native names for the smith which 
usually extend over all the dialects of a language, as in Teutonic 
O.H.G. smid, A.S. smith, O.N. smidr, Goth, -smip; in Celtic Ir. goba, 
Bret. Corn. Cymr. gof; in Italian Lat. fdber, Ficen. fdber* (forte 

* It is not impossible that the roots of the Celtic word and the Italian 
may be related. 
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faber; F, Biicheler, Lex. It., p. ix.). The high antiquity of these 
words is also shown by their early use as proper names. Even in 
the Rigsmal, v. 21, we ccme across a Smidr; compare with this 
Lat. Fabricius , and the Old Gallic Gobannitio (Cses., P. G., vii. 4), 
Ir. Gobanus , Cymr, Gouannon. 

Loans from one Indo-Germanic language to another are occa- 
sionally to be found (e.g., Lith. rudininkas from Pol. rudnik, and 
Alban. Kofiarcr-i, O.S. kovact); from a non-Ifidc-Germanic language 
to an Indo-Germanic language very rarely (e.g., Alban, aXbav-i from 
the Turkish). On the other hand, the Indo-Germanic word for 
smith often travels beyond the borders of this family of speech ; 
thus the Germanic word found its way to t v -~ T v~~ * smid), 

the Slavonic kgvaH to the Magyars (hordes). ■ . 1 . ' . ■ , Lett. 

halleys to Livonia and Esthonia (kalev, kalevi). The last loan 
would date back to a very ancient period if the name of the 
national and eponymous hero of the Finns, Kaleva , who is also to 
be regarded as the father of the eternal smith Ilmarine, is rightly 
brought into this connection.* 

The conclusion from all this is that names for the smith must 
have grown up amongst the Indo-Germanic peoples at a very early 
period, but not when they were still ethnologically united. 

As regards the origin of the Indo-Germanic names for the smith, 
it is threefold. They are either derivatives from words designating 
metals or metal collectively, as G. xoAxcife, onSypcvs : ^aWs, a-tSgpo s, 
O.H.G. smidar : smida, O.S. medaH : mMt, and kuznkcl : kuzn%, <( res 
e metallo cuso factcef Pol. rudnik : ruda, Ac. Formations such 
as N. Pers. dhangar , Kurd, hasin-ger , “preparing iron ” ; (than, 
“ iron,” belong here. From neighbouring languages may be com- 
pared Lapp, ravdde = Finn, rautio , “smith” : rauta , “iron,” and 
Turk, temirii, “iron man ” : timir, “iron,” Ac. Or, in the second 
place, the names of the smith come from verbals which designate 
smithying as originally hewing, such as Lith. kdlwis , Mlti » Lat. 
cellere, O.S. Russ., dec., kovaci, kovati , kujq, (ku — Lat. cu-d-ere, 
O.H.G. houwan ., Ac.). Third and last, substantives with the 
general meaning of worker, artificer, are specialised down to the 
narrower meaning of smith. Thus Sans. kdrmdrd = karmdra , 
(rt. kar, “ make ”), Lat. faber (originally “ artisan ” in general), Ir. 
cerd ( cerarius ; cf. Windisch, I. T., p. 420) by the side of goba - Lat. 
c&rdd, “artisan.” This transition, however, can be most clearly traced 
in the Teutonic word, Goth, smipa, O.N. smidr, Ac. In the older 
periods of the language it regularly has the meaning of the Latin 
faber , and consequently we find as well as O.H.G. ersmid, chaltsmid, 
Ac., also A.S. vigsmid, O.N. Ijddasmidr, bdlvasmictr, “mischief 
smith,” O.S. vundersmid: (Beow., 1682), O.H.G. urtaihmid ,. Ac. 
The case is precisely the same with the West Finnic names of the 
smith, seppd, which cannot have had this meaning originally. In 
popular language we come across Finn, runoseppd, “ a master of 

* So Ahlqvist, Gulturw . , p. 58. Otherwise, 0. Donner, Fergleichendes 
Wortcrb. dcr finnisch-ugrischen Spr., i. p. 57, who regards Kaleva , Ac., as 
genuine. 
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runes,” pwrrenseppa , “ experienced in building boats,” Esth. king- 
seppd, “shoemaker,” rdtsepp , “tailor,” and others ( cf Ahlqvisfc, 
Gulturw., p. 57). Hence, even though certain equations such as 
Ir. cerd = Lat. cerdo are to be found in the names of the smith, it 
by no means follows that a word for “smith” existed in the 
primitive period. 

A designation for the smith, which is not without its interest, 
at any rate for later times, is offered finally by the Alban. jSftjiT-i 
= A LyvTTTtos, Mod. G. Tv<fyros > Eng. gipsies , Span. Gitanos , properly 
“ Zigeuner.” For the craft of brazier was practised principally by 
them (O.H.G. ckaltsmid , “he who smithies without fire”) both in 
the East and in the West. The gipsy dialects themselves (cf, A. 
Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien , i. p, 147) offer nothing of 
importance. On the gipsy smiths, cf R. Andree, loc. cit . p. 

79 ,#. 

Facts of language exactly analogous to those offered by the 
names of the smith are presented by the terms for his tools and 
implements. Thus, not a trace of affinity in the names for these 
things can be detected between Greek (anvil, Horn, uk/juuv, bellows, 
Horn, r} efivera, the smith’s hammer, Horn, f) paurrrjp and g <r<f>vpa, 
the fire tongs, 77 nvpayp% later ndpiavoi, “ crabs claws,” the melting- 
furnace, Horn, xoavoi : later ndfuvos, Otpfmorpa, ftawos) and 

the Italian words ( incus formed from cudere, as ambosz : O.H.G. 
anapdz :p6zan, " f under e,” and O.S. nakovalo : hovati, or Lith. 
priekalas , 0. Pruss. preicalis : kdlti, follis , malleus, forceps, fomus, 
fomax). 

In the oldest monuments of the Hindus and Iranians, also, in 
spite of their close relationship, the only implement of metallurgy 
which admits of comparison, the melting-furnace, has totally 
different names. In the Rigveda the name is dhmdtd(dhmdtd , “ the 
melter”) : dham, dlmd, “to blow;” of. dhmdtds dftis, “bellows;” 
in the Avesta, however, saepa ( ay6sa§pa , erezatosaSpa).* 

Moreover, in the passage of the Avesta, Vend. viii. 254,/., whioh is 
so important for ancient Persian metallurgy (cf K. Z., xxv. p. 578,/.), 
the melting-furnace is designated by a word which is evidently 
Semitic, Zend tandra , Hebr. tanndr, and which also recurs in New 
Persian and Affgbani. . It would not be impossible that the pro- 
montory of the ferruginous soil of Laconia, T alvapov, situate in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the ancient Phenician settlements in 
Cythera, may derive its name from the same source, just as another 
Hebrew-Phenioian term for the melting-hut (zdr(e)phat : zdraf 
“ to smelt ”) recurs in the name of the Greek island Seriphos (in 
Phenician Sarepta ); also cf Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alten Geographic, 
p. 252). 

That the smith’s tools originally were made of stone, is shown by 

* A. Eick, Vergl Worterbuch, i. 3 , classes here G. tclfiSn, “slag,” KtftSwv, 
“ mine” (?). W. Geiger, Ostiran. Chiltur, p. 888, derives satpa from a root sip 
(N. Pers. siftan, “to harden ”) and Zend pisra, also “smithy,” from Sans, 
piq y “to adorn.” According to K. Geldner (K. Z„ xxv. p. 685), Zend khumba 
and aoni were also smelting processes. 
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the frequency with which their names are derived from the old 
Indo-Germanic name for stone. To it belong in Teutonic O.N. 
hamarr- O.H.G. he mar : O.S, kamy, kamen% “stone,” in Greek 
aKfuov, “ anvil ” = Sans. dpman, “stone,” Kayivos, “oven”: O.S. 
kameni (O.S. kamina, “ oven,” <fcc. ; Magyar kemSny come from 
Greeco-Lat. Ka/uvos-camimis, Germ, kamin), in Sans, dpman , 
“hammer” and “anvil” (later), “oven.” An attempt to refer all 
the words mentioned to a primitive graded paradigm is made by 
Bechtel, Nadir . d, Ges. d. W. z. Gottingen , 1888, p. 402. 

Before the art of sewing hides (G. Hesych. 6a AAt$, Lat. follis) 
so as to make bellows was understood, recourse was had to the 
wings of the larger birds, as we learn from the Eigveda, ix. 112*2, 
the oldest passage on Indo-Germanic ground which introduces us 
into a smithy * : — 

The smith with brushwood on the hearth, 

And in his hand a goose’s wing, 

With auvil and a blazing fire, 

Awaits a wealthy customer. 

In the West Finnic languages a good deal of borrowing has taken 
place from Teutonic and Lithu-Slavonic (c/. Ahlqvist, Culturw ., 
p. 60, /), Thus, to quote but one instructive example, Finn. 
paja, Esth. paja and pada, “smithy,” correspond to Teutonic potta, 
pott , potte, “ vessel,” Lith. pftdas, and so called to mind the times 
when the smith, as the gipsies subsequently, travelled from place 
to place and was prepared to set up his workshop at any spot.f 
A contrast to these smiths, but one which equally points to the 
primitive beginnings of the craft, is afforded by the public smithies 
open to all in the Middle Ages in Germany, where every man 
did his own bit of work for himself. "Homer also seems to be 
acquainted with them. At any rate in Od., xviii. 328, the smithy 
(xahKrjio? 8o/ms) is placed on the same level with the \4a-yn (Hebr. 
li&h{e)kdh ?). 

Although, therefore, from what has been said, it appears that 
language by no means indicates that the most .ancient Indo- 
Europeans were acquainted with the craft of the smithy still 
there may be an inclination to, infer it from the agreement of 
certain cyles of sagas, which seem to have formed round the smith 
and his trade at a very early period. We refer rqainly to the 
striking affinity, insisted on by A.Kuhn (AT. Z., iv. p. 95, /.), which 
on the one hand is asserted between the classical stories of 
Hephmstus and Dsedalus, and the Teutonic-Norse Yolundr 
and Wielant stories, and which on the other hand has to be 
verified. 


1 % ^ eld ^ T u - Kae « i * * * * * . 70, Licdcrd. JRigveda, p. 167. 

t Of also O.H.G. own, G. hrv6s, “oven,” Sans. ukM. “pot” (?). 

f » nw 0t 7 . See that the undoubtedly correct equation, Sans. cart/, “kettle 

tot, UJN. fivcrr, Ir. coir, constitutes a real objection to this. Of. E H 

Myt ¥ 7 b 081 * Why may not this “primitive,” “sacred” 

vessel) have been originally made of clay? On such inferences, of above, 
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To begin with we are struck by one feature which Volundr, the 
Bmith of the north 3 has in common with Hephaestus, the smith of 
the south. As the former has his tendons cut by King Nidudr, in 
order that he may remain in Sawarstadr, and thus is lamed, so 
Hephaestus receives from Homer the- epithets kvAAottoSiW, ‘‘wry 
foot/’ and a^iyvrja^ “limping oil both legs,” and appears there- 
fore to have suffered some infirmity of the feet, with which 
according to some he came into the world, but which according to 
others was the result of his fall from Olympus. It seems also to be 
noteworthy that Volundr in his captivity offers violence to Bodvildr, 
the king’s daughter, just as Hephaestus does to Athene, when she 
wishes him to make her some weapons. 

Still more palpable are the traits of affinity between the story 
of Wieland and Dfedalus, As Yolundr is forcibly detained in 
Sawarstadr by King Niduffir, so is Daedalus by Minos. The valley 
of wolves in which the former dwells, fashioning works of the 
smith’s art, makes a tolerable parallel to the labyrinth in which 
Daedalus devises his works of art. As Yolundr soars into the air 
on the wings which he has invented, so Dsedalus escapes in the 
same way. In the north it is Egill, the brother of Volundr, who 
makes a fatal essay with the wings and falls to earth through his 
brother’s treachery ; in the south it is Icarus, the son of Deedalus, 
who falls with his wings into the sea, though certainly through 
his own carelessness. 

In spite of the undeniable resemblance of these representations, 
we must entertain a well-founded hesitation to allow straightway 
that they are of Indo-Germanio origin. 

To begin with, the figure of Hephaestus cannot possibly he 
identified with that of Daedalus; for though the former is called 
SaiSaXos by Pindar, the meaning of the word (rSatSaXXw, “to fashion 
with art,”) is so general that it is quite out of the question .to 
identify the two mythological figures on the strength of it. On 
the contrary, nowhere in all classical antiquity has Daedalus, the 
hero of wood-carving and architecture, anything to do with 
metallurgy (cf. L. Preller, frriech. Mythol ., i. p. 123), and the con- 
nection, probably very ancient, of his name with the Phoiniko- 
Semitic Crete hints not obscurely at the oriental origin of the 
Btories associated with him. 

On the other hand, as regards Hephaestus, whose name unfortu- 
nately has not yet been interpreted,* it is impossible to doubt that 
by it the simple nature-power was still designated in prehistoric 


* Max Muller identifies l<pai<rros with Sans. ydvisMa, “the youngest, ’U 
perpetual epithet of Agni ‘ Tr ’ 

the house ” (cf. Vesta, lor..;. ' , 

ii. 155, takes 'H-^ojcttos ■■ V » ;■■■■■ ■':■■■ ' v 3 ' 

B. i?., iii. 167, acquiesces, and sees in -<j>ai<rros the name of the Uretan town 
*ai<rr6s, where ( see next note ) wa8 worshipped. The gods’ poor 

smith comes off worst at the hands of L. v. Schroder, Qriech. Gutter v/nd 
Heroen, i. 81, who makes "H<£atcfToj=-a Sans. *ydbhayish{ct * fututioms valde 
cupidus," and tries to show the god to be a lecherous, Gandharva sort of 
creature. 
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Greek times, and, like the Agni of the Veda, was worshipped as 
divine. Thus, in ii. 426, the poet can still say in this sense : — 

cnrXayxva S’ ap dpTreipavres iirfipe^ov ‘H^a&rroio; 

and the Italian Volcanus also contains clearly the idea of the brilliance 
of fire, if it is rightly derived from Sans, varc, “to be brilliant,” 
vdrcas, “brilliance” (according to Grassmann, K. if., xiv. p. 164).* 

Since, further, according to Ceesar (de B. G., vi. 21), the Teutons 
adhered even in his time to the worship of fire, purely as a nature- 
power (deorum numero eos solos duount quos cernunt et quorum aperte 
opibus iuvantur, Solem et Vulcanum et Lunam ), one might indeed 
assume that under the personality of Wieland-Hephsestus there 
lay some mystical fire-demon, possibly conceived of, in accordance 
with the nature of the element, as a knavish being. Indeed, it 
might seem as though the lame Hephaestus of the Greeks was 
parallelled by the Teuton Wieland, maimed of leg, in the epithet 
apdd, “footless,” which, as well as afa&hd, “headless,” is given to 
Agni in the Rigveda , though certainly only once (iv. i. 11); and 
that here we have the primitive view of the unsteady, flickering 
movement of fire giving expression to itself. 

All this, indeed, is more than uncertain : what does seem to me 
certain is that the palpable agreements between the stories of 
Wieland and Deedalus point not to some primeval substructure of 
myth, but much rather to direct borrowing by the Teutons from 
classic ground, even though for the moment we are unable to give 
irrefutable demonstration of the time and place of the spread of 
the story. In a paper which has recently appeared in Germania 
xxxiii. 449, ff., Die Wielandsageund die Wanderwig der frdnkischen 
Heldensage , W. Golther has endeavoured to show that the Teutonio 
Wieland story is nothing but a conscious, poetic combination of 
the ancient stories of Vulcan and Deedalus, put together not 
before the sixth century, on Frankish soil, whence it spread to the 
other Teutonio tribes, We will not say that we feel convinced in 
all respects by Ms argument; but it must be allowed that in the 
present condition of Comparative Mythology (c/. further, part iv. 
ch. xiii.) it would be premature to draw inferences as to the culture 
of. primitive Indo-Germanic times from analogies drawn from a cycle 
of stories so seriously exposed to the suspicion of being borrowed 
at a late age.+ 


* Nevertheless ^ Volcanus is probably not an Italian word at all. The 
Hesycman r«\x c “'?s‘ <4 Ztvs ir apk Kpqolv, which is also guaranteed bv an 
inscription (on a com), suggests itself; Voretzsch, Dial Orel, p. 6. On 
Etrurian monuments also Velchanu occurs, which, however, is interpreted as a 
proper name by Corssen, Die Sprache der Etruaker, i. p. 969. * 

J ^ a e £ enume Efcruscam Vulcan is rather Sethlans. fie it is who with a blow 
of his hammer delivers Jupiter of Minerva; of. H. Bliimner, De Vulcani in 
wtenbu* arUum monument figura; Dias. Vratislavi®, 3870. Of. further! 
Pauli at the Phxlologenven. at Stettin, 1880. J 

X _J The mythical .character of the "Wieland story is stoutly maintained hv 
i? W L - ^ SohrMer, SSK 

if (W) E 67* 1%er< (1W > 23 ' Md 
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We, therefore, devote the rest of this chapter to a compressed 
account of the most striking traits of affinity which almost every- 
where in Europe cluster round the craft of the smith, without 
further entering on any discussion of the reasons of this connection. 

In the first place the view is widespread that smithying was 
first discovered, and continued to be practised, by supernatural 
beings. In the Teutonic north these are on the one hand the 
giants’, whose weapons are bars of iron, and in whose land is the 
forest of iron. Names also, such as Jamsaxa and Jarnglumra 
( iam , “iron”) are found amongst them (c/. K. Weinhold, Alin. 
Leben, p. 93). On the other hand, however, and more especially 
they were dwarfs (O.H.G. twerc, A.S. dveorg, O.N. dvergr ), whose 
other common Teutonic name (O.H.G. alp, “elf,” A.S. dlf O.N. 
dlfr) A. Kuhn (K. Z., iv. p. 110) compares with the name of the 
Hindu rbhti , and interprets as the spirits of the deceased (pitdras , 
Trarcpe?), and who were regarded throughout the whole area of the 
Teutonic languages as the guardians and workers of the treasures 
below the earth. According to the Wilkina saga, Wieland was first 
taken by his father Wade to Mimir to be taught, but when he, 
like his comrades, was ill-treated by Siegfried, to two dwarfs in the 
Kallevaberge. In the Volundarkvida also, Volundr was called 
dlf a liodi, “ alforum sodus and visi dlf a, “ alforum princeps .”* 
Dwarf smiths occur in the stories in A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebrduche, und 
Marchen aus Westfalen , i. Nos. 52, 53, 152, 288, &c. 


Owing to the fact that in the prose introduction to the VolundarkviSa, 
mdr is spoken of as tho son of a king of Finland, M. Sjoegren, in an in- 


Vblundr is spoken 
teresting 


Ul/OVVf I (.■ |f» jlXjkI) j • J) J *wv* vw -» 1 A* 1 1‘ 1 ' ' ■ 

Alfas. 0. Hoffman (Germ,, viii. p. 11) would even explain the O.N. Yhlundr 
by the Finnic mlaa, ** to pour.” Derivations of this kind, however, are incon- 
sistent with the want of independence shown by the West Finnic peoples in 
the terminology of the smith's art, to which we have already casually alluded. 
In the course of time certainly the Finns did become famous smiths, as a 
glance at the Kalevala or the Kalevipoeg (an Esthonian saga, translated into 
German by Carl Reinthal, Verhandlungen der gel estn. GemUehaft zu Dorpat, 
iv. and v.) is enough to show,,so that the relatively late author of the prose 
introduction to the Eddas might easily be led to regard the Teutonic Vblundr 
as a Finn. Gf also Forstemann, Geschiehte d. d-. Sprachstammes , i. p. 454, 

Naturally, attempts have been made at derivations from Celtic, on which sec 
H. Schreiber, Taschenbuch /Hr Geschiehte und AUertum in Siiddeutsckland, iv. 
p. 103, /. W. Goltber in the paper mentioned above quite rightly separates 
the two series of names Waland ( Galand ) — O.N. V diundr and A,S. Vihind 
— O.H.G. Wielant; they cannot be reconciled phonetically. He sees in both 
ancient Teutonic proper names, which the Frankish poet employed to repre- 
sent the classi ■ " \ i • 7; ' ' - 7"~ . . r .r Yulcan ( Waland) : it was the 

etymology of V' ' *; \ ' ■ mfhied indeed to this language) 

which suggests ■■■.:. ■> ! Waland (cf, Wald) for Vulcan 

because of the various rneefieeval attempts to interpret Vulcanus, Volicanus 
the god being regarded as per oerem volans. 

This last explanation will be deemed very far-fetched. If W. G either is 
right in his hypothesis of the Frankish origin of the Wieland story, the idea 
suggests itself of combining with it a conjecture made by 0. Keller (Allg, 
Zeitung , 1882, No. 140, Beilage), who secs in Wieland, for which we need 
only substitute Waland- Volundr, a corruption of the name of the Emperor 
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What correspond in the south to the giants of the north are the 
cyclopes, who in Homer certainly are not associated with smithying, 
and of whom it is only a later story that states that in Sicily and 
other volcanic localities they prepare ore for gods and men, as the 
comrades of' Hephaestus groaning in fire. But classical ground 
does not seem to have been without its representation of the smith 
as a dwarf. Plastic art appears to have represented Hepheestus in 
older times as a dwarf-like figure (cf Preller, Griech. Mythol ., i. 
p. 125). At any rate, the representation of Hephaestus in’ the 
temple of Memphis, on which Cambyses wreaked his rage, resembled 
a dwarf or a kobold. Cf. Hdt., iii. 37 : c<m yap rov t K<f)aia-Tov 
T&yaXfxa rots <PoiviKijtoLcrL IlarcuKOurc epfapeorarov, rov s 01 ^oiWe? ev 

Tficri rp(opj)(n rS>v rputjpmv Trcpiayovtn irvypa'iov avBpbs fxCp/qo-Ls 

tcm. Subsequently, the dwarfish figure of Hepheestus seems to 
have been transferred to his assistants. Thus, a bas-relief in the 
collection of the Louvre introduces us into the workshop of 
Hephsestus, where the master with some Satyrs is hard at work. 
But near the furnace, from which the flame blazes out, sits a 
dwarfish, bearded, hump-backed* figure, which is bent down and is 
examining with the air of a connoisseur the polish on a helmet in 
front of him (cf E. GuhL u. W . Koner, Das Leben der Griechen u. 
Bomer 4 , p. 28). 

Finally, it seems to me most probable that the most familiar of 
the enigmatical, Greeco-Asia-Minor demons, connected with metal- 
lurgy, such as the Cabiri, Telchines,* Corybantes, &o., the iSatot 
AtucnAoi, to whom we shall return hereafter, belong to this cycle 
of ideas, as their names (fingerstalls, hop o’ my thumbs, pigmies) 
indicate. In no case, however, will the venturesome explanations 
of this word BoktuXol given by the ancients (cf. Pollux, ii. 156) be 
allowed. 

As the amazement of man at the marvellous art of melting the 
hard metal in the fire and fashioning things of price out of it 
caused its invention to be ascribed to supernatural ‘beings, so its 
exercise by mortal beings could not be conceived without the 
assistance of mysterious and magical means. This view, again, 
•prevails throughout all Europe. The ’ISatot AdfimAot already 
mentioned, even in the oldest notice of them that has been pre- 
served, in the epic fragment of Phoronis (cf. Schol. to Apoll A i 


FalerUianusI. He, the contemporary and patron of the poet Ausonius, was 
well known to the Germans as the conqueror of the Alemanni, Franks, and 
other teutonic tribes ..... he frequently resided for a year at a time at 
Trier. His outspoken affection for the plastic arts was remarkable : he tried 
painting with some success, modelled figures in clay and wax, actually dis- 
covered new kinds of weapons, and practised mechanics und architecture 
egeciaUy military architecture, with extraordinary affection and undeniable 

x> kas recently been made in a very attractive way bv W 

Prellwitz, B. xy. 148 to explain theT^iW* as spirits of the Shy - hi 
compares G. x «WryLith. gelezls, 0.8. Ulfco (rfc, yhcl-qh-Ct. \Jf-y) 
Thejorm is then a folk-etymology Uf “endSnt * ff. 
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1126), are called yovyres, “sorcerers,” a perpetual epithet, which 
frequently recurs in later literature.* In Ireland, St Patrick 
( c /- Windisch, I. T. } i. 7, 48) invokes various virtues fri brichta 
ban ocm goband ocus druad, “ against the incantations of women, 
smiths, and Druids.” Again, the well-known Slavonic saints, 
Kuzma and Demian, who otherwise pass as skilful physicians 
((jiapfiaKets, like the Dactyli), appear in Russian popular tales “ as 
holy and supernatural (yo^res) smiths, in frequent conflict with 
snakes ” (cf. W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk Tales , p. 70, and The 
Songs of the Russian People , p. 198), The Teutonic figure of 
Wieland is an equally magical person throughout, and in the 
Finnic and Esthonian north, also, a good piece of the smith’s art 
cannot dispense with magic. At any rate, the way in which, both 
in the Wilkina saga (of. p. 94 of Hagen’s edition) and in the 
Kalevipoeg (cf. Ges vi. 399-416), the forging of famous swords is 
represented shows that in the period of these monuments a skilful 
smith could not be conceived as practising his craft without the 
aid of hidden arts. In Greece and Germany, stories, almost 
absolutely identical, were told of master smiths who worked 
invisible. Even Pytheas in his yijs TrcptoSw states that invisible 
smithying was carried on in the islands of Lipara and Strongyle. 
You laid down the unwrought iron, and on the next day received, 
ready made, the sword, or whatever it was that was wished for 
(cf Schol. to Apoll. A,, iv. 761). Precisely the same story is told 
in England and Germany, especially in Anglo-Saxon (cf. K. Z., iv. 
p. 96,/., and A. H. Kuhn, Sagen , Gebrduche und Mdrchen aus West- 
falen , i. Nos. 36, 40 — of invisible water-smiths — 49, 52, 53 — in- 
visible Sgonauks — 55, 76). f 

The number (three) of the mythical smiths (K eA/us, Aap.mp.fmv, 
h Ak/x(j>v *, cf. p. 165, note) which we have met with amongst the Greeks, 
and which recurs amongst the ancient Germans and Romans, 
deserves to be noted. Not only has Volundr two brothers in the 
Edda, an old German buoch expressly names as the most famous 

* The passage of the Phoronis runs 

V E» >0a yirjres 

'USouoi Qphyes &v8pes, ipiartpoi oIkI' tvatov 
K 4\fii? Aapva/JLtv<evs re fiiyas «al vir4p$ios ’'AKfiwv, 

EbtrdAapoi dfpdnovrts dpeirfs ’ASpve'Tffiji, 

Ot irpuroi rlxvnjv icoKvp'fiTios 'H fpaltrroto 
Evpov 4v obpefyart ydirais Uevra clS/ipov 
’Ej rrvp r‘ tfvfyitav ttal dpnrptnh tpyov ff8et(a v. 

Cf. Strabo, C. 478, &\\oi & Woos fivBiovtriv, brdpat, s Hiropa <rvydtrrovrcs 

rr&vrcs 8e ital ydrfras tfireiA^a<rt Other names of the three 

master smiths are Chalkon, Chryson, Argyron, orAi foos, Kihjus, Aap.vafuve6s, 
or Ahitas, K 6pv6os (?). As to these and their meaning, cf Prellvvitz, 

loc. cit. 

t Exactly the same thing is related of the Veddahs of Ceylon : “ When they 
wanted a weapon, they took a piece of meat by the night to the workshop of a 
smith, hung up a leaf cut out in the shape of the desired weapon by the side 
of it, and if the work was done according to the pattern, they took it away 
and brought more meat.” "Cf 3. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, i. 60, 
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smittemeister (three smiths) Mime, Hertrich, and Wieland ; and, so too, 
a prose conclusion of the old French romance of Fierabras speaks 
of three brothers, Galand (Wieland), Magnificans, and Ainsiax, who 
wrought nine famous swords (cf. W. Grimm, Die deutsche Heldemage, 
pp. 146 and 43), A. Kuhn also, loc. cit i. No. 92, knows a story of 
three smiths called Excise. It should be noted that the Hindu 
rhhu appear in threes. Cf. B, R. (dictionary). 

If, however, the smith is credited with the highest degree of 
skill possible to man, it is not difficult to. understand that other 
arts were also ascribed to him. Particular mention must be made 
here of the smith’s skill not only in medicine, which we have 
already alluded to, but also in music, poetry, and the dance. As 
the ’ISatoi Ad.KTvi.oi, although they are first and foremost the 
powers that presided over the most ancient metallurgy, neverthe- 
less are said to have brought the first melodies from Phrygia to 
Greece, and to have invented the dactyl; so, too, the German elves 
have “ an irresistible tendency to music and the dance ” (cf. Grimm, 
Myth*, p. 438). To no idea are the words smith and smithying so 
often applied as to that of poetry and song (O.N. Ijdda&midr, O.H.G. 
leodslaho, to smithy verses, &c.), and even in the later Middle 
Ages poet-smiths are known (cf. W. Wackemagel, Kleiner e 
SchHften, i. p. 4fi). 

The note of mysticism, which characterises the production of 
works of the smith’s art, appears however in another point 
common to Greek and German smith sagas : that is, the element 
of treachery and fraud, which is wont to reside in the best works 
particularly. The invisible bonds with which Hepheestus sur- 
rounds his marriage bed, Hera’s throne d<£av«s Seo-fxovg the 
necklace of Harmonia, which brings misfortune even to the last 
generation, are evidence of this on classic ground. In the same way, 
on Teutonic ground, Volundr-Wielant is a deceitful fellow. When 
he has killed King Nid'ud'r’s sons, it is said of him : “ The skull 
under the hair I set in silver and sent to Nidudr. Of the eyes I 
made precious stones and sent them to Nidudr’s false wife. Then 
from two of the teeth I made an ornament for the breast and sent 
it to Bodvildr ” (Simrock). Reigin and Mime again are depicted 
by the German saga as wily, treacherous smiths. In the Finnic 
Kalevala swords are whetted by Hiisi, the evil principle ; and it is 
Hiisi’s birds, the hornets (cf. ix. 230,/.), which drop the black venom 
of adders, the hiss of poisonous snakes, &c., into the steel. 

This conception, however, has been most characteristically 
developed by the ancient Germans. 

Amongst them Wieland gradually became the deceitful, treacher- • 
ous magician, and it was inevitable when the Christian world pro- 
cured the northern countries the acquaintance of the devil that 
the priests should eagerly avail themselves of the person of the 
malevolent smith to illustrate the Christian idea of the Evil One to 
their heathen flocks. It is beyond all doubt that the old German 
conceptions of the smith and the devil have many features in 
common. The devil is the swarze master of soot-begrimed hell, 
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he smithies and works like Wieland, above all he is hinkebein 
(diable boiteux) like the Norse Yolundr and the Greek Hephaestus, 
with the latter of whom he has further in common his fall from 
heaven (St Luke, x. 18, and cf. Grimm, Myth.\ p. 945, and iii. 4 , 
p. 294). The devil who smithies invisible (cf. above, p. 165) is 
mentioned by A. Kuhn, loc.cit i. No. 56. Butthe length of time that 
traces of the idea that the smith was a magician, and in league with 
the devil, continued to exist in Germany is shown by the interest- 
ing tale by Parson Petersen in the seventeenth century (in Frey- 
tag, Bilder am d&r deuUchen Vergangenheit , iv. p. 50,/.) of the 
“hereditary smith/ who is said to knock out the eye of an 
unknown thief by means of all sorts of diabolical arts. 

The transference of the art of smithying from divine and super- 
natural beings to men, and the gradual growth of a special guild 
of smiths, are best illustrated from Teutonic antiquity. Whereas, 
as far as I know, no hero or demi-god is mentioned by name in 
classical tradition as making his sword or his shield for himself ; 
amongst the Germans we come across numerous heroes of noble 
birth who know how to work at the smithy for themselves. I 
mention here Skallagrim, Kveldulf’s son, in Iceland (cf Weinhold, 
Altn. Leben, p. 93), young Siegfried, Albuin, the king of the Longo- 
bardi, and others (cf. Paulus Diac., i. 27). Names of other half 
mythical, half historical smiths are : Mime, Hartrich, Eokenbrecht, 
Mlmringus, Madelg^r, Amilias, Ac. Wealthy men erected smithies 
in their forests, the remains of which are still to be traced in Ice- 
land and in the west of Germany by the charcoal and slag. In 
Ireland also the most ancient smithies were placed in the. most 
sequestered woods (cf. O’Curry, Manners and Customs, ii. p. 246); 
and so, too, in the Esthonian saga (vi. 147, /), Kalevipoeg* after 
wandering long finds hidden in the deepest depths of the wood the 
only smithy in which he can obtain his magic sword 


Then at: . ' ^-i-rer 

Saw the 1 1 ■ . 

When, he entered on tne vauey, 

While yet distant, to his ears 
Came the roar of bellows blowing, 
And the beat of hammers striking, 

As, to time, they smote the anvil, Ate. 


The Fridolin saga, which turns on a smithy of this kind, extends 
to all branches of the Teutonic family (cf. Weinhold, op. at., p. J 4,/.). 
Skilful smiths were held in the highest esteem. King Geisench 
even elevated one to the rank of count ; and the killing of a smith, 
especially a goldsmith, is always threatened by the laws with a 


* The young hero of Esthonia may be compared in manypointswith 
Siamd-SieVfried As the latter with his hammer drives tn die erde the 
mighty anvil of the smith Mime, so with his magic sword Kabvipoeg cleaves 


The heavy anvil, 
And the block with rings surrounded 
Which upheld it, to the bottom. 
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much heavier fine than in the case of other vassals {of. Wackemagel, 
Kl. Schriftm, i. p. 46). 

In Finland, smiths to the present day stand in the highest estima- 
tion. They are presented with brandy to keep them in good temper, 
and the proverb runs : — 

Fine bread always for the smith, and 
Dainty morsels for the hammerer. 

(c/. Ahlqvist, op. cit., p. 60). 

Finally, the custom of giving a sword a name of its own, as 
though it were a living being (cf. Siegfried’s Balmung, Wi eland’s 
Mimung, Bedvulfs Nagling, Roland’s Dumdart, &c.), appears to be 
confined to the Teutons. 

Herewith we conclude this brief collection of the traits of affinity 
between Indo-Germanic and non-Indo-Germanic stories of the 
smith. It may readily be made more complete by those of greater 
knowledge. 

To sum up the results of this chapter it has been shown first 
that in the linguistic relations of the Indo-Europeans no reason is to 
be found for referring the development of the smith’s craft to the 
primitive Indo-European period; and, secondly, that the ambiguity 
of the myths and stories relating to the smith and his art does not 
seem to us adapted to compensate for the lack of linguistic proof. 

We now turn to the history of the individual metals themselves, 
from which we hope to obtain more trustworthy data for the 
problem under discussion. 
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GOLD. 

Gold, renowned in story; gold, which glitters in the sands of rivers, 
and is usually deposited in the veins of mountains pure and un- 
mixed; gold, the beautiful gleam of which rouses the desire of the 
savage as much as the ease with which it can be worked attracts 
the artistic sense of more civilised man; gold, highly prized and 
highly abused, which is decried by moralising poets now as melius 
irrepertum now as ferro nocentius , but which is equally desired by 
all, won for itself its high position in the esteem of man in an age 
that lies beyond the beginning of all history. The ancients indeed 
can tell of a time when in the words of Lucretius (v. 1272) : — 

Fuit in preiio magis ces, aurwmque jacebat propter inutilitatem ; 

but this view of a whilom contempt for gold as compared with the 
other metals finds no support in actual fact. 

The very dawn of history illumines a land richly blessed by the 
concourse of the most precious metals — Egypt (cf Lepsius, Die 
Metalle in den dgyptischen Imchnften, Abb. der Berl. Ak. d. W. 
phil-hist. Kl., 1871, p. 31). With especial frequency do the 
^Ethiopians and the southern nations generally appear in repre- 
sentations and inscriptions, bringing rich tribute from their 
auriferous home in the shape of purses, rings, plates, bars, bricks. ■ 
But the Assyrians also, the Rotennu of the inscriptions, and various 
tribes of Syria, the Tahi, the Chetites, the people of Megiddo, are 
represented as gold-bringing tributaries, which points to the in- 
ference that in ancient times gold as well as copper may have been 
mined with success in Lebanon. 

The name for gold in Egyptian is nub, Koptio noub, whence 
Nubia seems to derive its name. The" figurative symbol for 

gold, , which has been preserved in Benihassan in its 

original form, , represents a cloth folded, with two 

comers, in which the grains of gold were washed and shaken. In 
the older symbol the sac or bag can be recognised with the water 
trickling out (cf. Hebr. sdqaq, G. o-aKum). In Thebes the bag was 
shaken in the air by two people. Oyer it is written “ preparing 
gold.” In ancient Egyptian inscriptions two kinds of gold are 
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distinguished : nub en set, “gold of the cliffs,” mountain gold, and 
nub en >mj, “ river gold,” the latter of which is collected at the 
present day in quills, under the name of tibber, by the negroes on 
the Blue Nile. 

It is scarcely open to doubt that it was river gold which first 
attracted the attention of man. For, if what Strabo, c. 146, says, 
perhaps with some exaggeration, is true, that in the auriferous sands 
of the Turdetanian rivers occasionally masses weighing half a 
pound (called -jraAat*) are found, the same may have been the case 
in rivers of other auriferous lands at the time when gold first begau 
to be worked;f though it also seems that in times of remote 
antiquity the precious metal was to be obtained from mountains 
with the expenditure of less energy than it is now. Polybius (in 
Strabo, c. 208) relates that amongst the Norio Taurisci a gold-mine 
was found so productive that it was only necessary to remove the 
soil two or three feet in order at once to find gold that could be 
worked, and so on. 

In ancient Egypt accordingly the mining of gold goes back to 
times of the remotest antiquity. A very interesting description 
of the ancient Egyptian gold-mines as they are supposed to have 
been worked even by 'the ancient kings has been transmitted to 
us by Diodorus Siculus (iii. 12, 14). He paints in gloomy colours 
the misery of the thousands of hapless criminals condemned by the 
sentence of the king to life-long penal labour in the mines, as they 
ply their cruel work in fetters, without rest night or day, driven 
by the merciless lash of their overseers, with lamps on their brows, 
gliding like ghosts through the gloomy galleries, without care for 
their bodies or clothing for their nakedness, so that the writer 
concludes with the words : avrr) yap f) <j>vcris, otofiai, ttoul 7rpo8rj\ov <us 
6 xpvabs yeveariv fikv hrirrovov *X €l > Sk xaA.€7n)v, (TTrovSrjv Sc 

fuyiarqv, XPW LV ^ dya picrov f/8ovf}s Sc Kat \vTrr} 5 . 

The proximity of a country famous for its rich gold deposits, 
and for the early practice of the arts of preparing and working 
gold, renders it probable that the Semites, who were connected by 
numerous historical ties with Egypt, had learned even in the 
earliest periods of their history to value and seek the precious 
metal, And, as a matter of fact, the Semites' acquaintance with 
gold seems to go back to the time when they originally formed 
one community. At least this may be inferred from the agree- 
ment of several Semitic peoples in their names for this metal : 
Hebr. zdhdb , Arab, dsahab , Chald. d(8)hab, Syrian dahbo, Origin. 
Semit. dahdbu, and Assyr. hurdsu = Hebr. chdrdz (only used poetic- 


* Probably an Iberian word. Of. Pliny, Hist, Nat.> xxxiii. c. 4, s. 21 : 
“ Auruin arrugia qiisesitum non coquitur, sed statim suum est. Inveniuntur 
ita massee. Nee nondn putei setiam denas excedentes libras Palacas (Hispani 
vocant}, alii palicurnas ; iidem quod niinutum est balucem vocant," Of. 

■ ■ ' Thus 

(ay , L ' .■',■■■,»■» ■, ■ in the 

Timolus, that brought Croesus his enormous wealth. But eveu in Strabo’s 
time iK\i\oiirt tyyyfia. 
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ally). Both words connote “the glistening, shining metal.” A 
third designation, Hebr. ketem (synonymous with zdhdb ), recurs in 
the Egyptian kaBama (Z. f. dgypt, Spr, und Altertk. , x. pp. 44 and 
114, and xii. p. 149). 

A special term for gold, not connected with these words, gush- 
kin, the meaning of which is given as the “pliant metal,” was 
possessed by the Sumerian population of Babylon. But this word, 
like the other Sumerian names of metals, with the exception of 
copper, appears for the first time in relatively recent texts (with 
ideograms compounded), and the linguistic formation according to 
Hommel (Die vorsemitischen Culturen, Leipzig, 1883, p. 409, /.) 
indicates that the Sumerians obtained their knowledge of most 
metals, and amongst them of gold, in or from Babylon. 

Through the ancient gate of nations, and of Median and Semitic 
intercourse, through the passes of the Zagros chain we come for 
the first time on to Indo-Germanic ground. A triangle, drawn from 
the northernmost point of the Persian Gulf and the southernmost 
point of the Caspian Sea to the mouths of the Ganges, includes 
roughly the abode of a group of peoples, which, as we have seen, 
were united from the earliest period of their history by the closest 
bonds of speech and civilisation — the Hindu-Persian branch. Was 
this branch already acquainted with gold at the time when it was 
s 4.*n un ited? We may venture, I think, to say 

"j ■■ ■ ■ x -tion. The ancient .name of this metal in the 

Vedas, Mr any a, corresponds, not only in the root-syllable, but 
also — and to this, as we have seen, especial weight must be 
attached — in suffix, with the zaranya of the Avesta. In neither 
language is a trace of an earlier meaning (c/. above, p. 120) re- 
tained. In all modern Persian dialects — in _N. Pers. zair, zar; in 
Kurd, zer, zir, zSr ; in Afghan, zar; Beluehee zar (Z. K, M., iv. 
p. 425); in Bokharian s& (Klaproth, As. JPolygl ., p. 252); Parsee 
zar — tlxe word recurs, and also beyond doubt in the remotest 
member of Iranian, Ossetic, where it occurs as suzgharin (in the 
Digoric dialect sugh-zarine, “ pure gold Hiibschmann, Osset, Spr., 
p. 56), Parsee tell, N. Pers. Utah, tiU \ tildh , Arab, teld is isolated 
(of. Z. d. M, O., xxxvi. p. 61), 

As in other respectB so in its name for gold, Armenian stands 
remote from the Hindu-Persian languages, except in so far as the 
Persian zar has penetrated into it, in the shape of such loan-words 
as zarik, “leaf-gold, tinsel,” Ac. (cf. Z. d . M, G., xxxv. p. 558). 

Gold in Armenian is oski , which can scarcely be Indo-Germanic 
or of ancient Armenian origin. It resembles — more it is impossible 
to say — on the one hand the above-mentioned Sumerian names for 
gold, gushkin, gushgin; on the other, the Georgian okro , oker, 

“ gold,” which has passed into some North and West Caucasian 
languages ; * and, perhaps, also the Finn, vaski , “ copper, bronze ” 
(cf, P. Jensen, Z, f Amjr ., i. 254), since elsewhere also in the East 
Asiatic languages we have proof of a change between the meanings 
* For tlie rest tlic Caucasian names for gold (Lesghian messed , misidi, 
Mizd&ghian dcsi, desau ) stand quite isolated. 
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“ copper ” and “gold” (Jakut. altun “copper:” the usual mean- 
ing of “ gold " elsewhere in the Turko-Tataric languages). 

Our assumption that gold was known in the primitive Hindu- 
Persian period, which is shared both by Geiger (Musdon, iv. 17) 
and by Spiegel ( Arische Periode, p. 33), finds further support in the 
nature of the country, in which we must suppose the Hindu- 
Persian period to have been spent. Not only the most important 
tributary of the Oxus, the Polytimetus of the ancients, which at 
the present day is called JZerafschdn, “the gold-bearer,” but also 
the streams which descend north and south from the Hindu 
Kusch, carry sand glittering with gold in their waters, which 
must have early attracted the attention of the population. The 
same holds good of the streams which flow down the west and 
south-west sides of the Himalaya.* 

According to the views of the ancients, especially of Herodotus 
and Megasthenes, India, in consequence of an erroneous application 
to the whole of it, of what was known as to the north-west of it, 
passes as a country blessed with gold. Pliny (Hist. Nat., vi. 25) 
tells of a gold and silver island, Chryse and Argyre (east of 
the estuary of the Ganges, later xP v<r V X € P cr ° v y°'o$, modern 
Malacca; cf. Kiepert, Handhuch d. a. Geog., p. 42). “Thou gold- 
abounding Sindhu,” “thou river with the golden bed” ( hiranydyt , 
hlranyavartani), are the terms applied in the hymns of the JRigveda 
to the Indus. Gold-mine^, and also gold-washing (Zimmer, Altind . 
Leben, p. 49, /.), are mentioned, and generally a consuming 
passion for the precious metal is displayed in the most open fashion 
by the worthy poets of the Kigveda. Again, the custom of 
cleaning the gold obtained from the mines with water, which we 
came accross in Egypt, is mentioned in Yedic texts (adbhyo 
Mrai k iyam punanti ); cf. Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 49 / A 
luxuriant terminology flourishes in later Sanskrit for the metal, 
the object of desire to all.t 

Of these later Sanskrit names for gold I will only call attention 
to one, which in a fabulous shape found its way to the west at a 
very early period. Herodotus (iii. 102-105), and others after 
him, informs us of a valiant people in the north of India who set 
out into the desert on camels at the first streak of dawn to fetch 
gold. “ There are ants there, in size between a dog and a fox, 
and of extraordinary swiftness, which burrow in the earth, after 
the fashion of ants, and throw up heaps of a golden sand. The 

* As 18 well known, some scholars have endeavoured to find in Sans. ms& 
(a mythical river of the extreme north) « Zend raiiha (mythical stream) a 
recollection, common to both branches of the Hindu-Fersian group, of a great 
river in' the land from which they came, the Jaxartes ('A pdfos). Of. Spiegel, 
Arische Periode, p. 107, 

t Of. Pott, Mym. Forschungen, ii. p. 410,/. He reviews Hindu names for 
gold under four heads : sheen and colour, real or imaginary place of discovery, 
qualities or laudatory epithets, uncertain origin. Of. w. for the Sanskrit 
names of the other metals. Narahari’s IMjanighaytu (in the middle of the 
thirteenth century of our era), ed. by R. Garbo, Leipzig, mentions forty-two 
names for gold {cf. p. 33,/.). 
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thing is to load the camels with this sand as rapidly as possible 
and get home before the cool of the day. For though these ants 
remain concealed during the heat, afterwards they come out of 
their holes, and guided by the scent give chase to the gold-robbers.” 
This story, which was widely spread in antiquity, is alluded to in 
He8ychius , gloss ^ceraAAets* (xvpfir]Ke s-* Now, as a matter of fact, 
there is a kind of gold called by the Hindus pipilika % “ants” 

(. MaMbhdrata ;, ii., 1860), brought from a North Indian tribe 
named the Darada, who were called gold-hunters even by the 
ancients, and according to Lassen it is probable that the name 
indicates a kind of marmot animal still to be found in the sandy 
plains of Thibet, which lives in communities and burrows like 
ants. The sand thrown up by these creatures may often have 
contained gold, and may have caused the Hindu gold-seekers to 
imagine that these animals had a peculiar instinct for discovering 
the metal. 

Another explanation of the story of the gold-digging ants 
assumes that by these mysterious beasts we are to understand a 
Thibetan variety of the human species ; and, indeed, recent explora- 
tions in Thibet have revealed numerous families of Thibetan gold- 
diggers living together in communities, and they, in the depths of 
winter, wrapped up to the ears in hides and skins, guarded by 
great, fierce dogs, dig with long iron spades for the gold which is to 
he found in abundance (of. Ausland, 1873, p. 39). 

Now that we have traversed the ancient civilisations of the East, 
from the banks of the Nile to the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and have 
found everywhere that joy in the precious metal and longing for it 
go hack to a point in time which can only be reached by means of 
Comparative Philology, let us return to our own quarter of the 
globe, Europe. 

Nature has not entirely refused her good things to Europe 
either, "We have accounts even in antiquity of the wealth of 
Spain, Gaul, Switzerland, Noricum, Macedonia. Time after time 
gold has been discovered in Great Britain and Ireland, in Bohomia, 
Austria, Hungary, in the sands of the Danube, the Rhino, the 
Moselle, the Eder, the Sohwarza, the Rhone, &c., though frequently 
it has only made but a poor return for considerable labour. 
Amongst the most important prehistoric finds of gold in Europe 

1 J1 -\- -i-v — TP: vy, Siebenbiirge, in the Norselands, 

: ■■ - .. ‘i -■ .. also and Mycenae exhibit gold; 

the Swiss lake-dwellings but little, as at St Aubin and Moeringen. 
M, Much, who, in his book Die Kupferzeit in Dnropa } deals with 
gold also in ancient Europe (p. 176, ff.), comes to the conclusion in 
the first place that gold appears much later than copper in the 
culture of the European Aryans ; next, that it appears first of all 
in the south-east of their region, whither it may have made its 
way through the influence of Asiatic and Semitic culture. 

* Of, also Heliodorufl, JSthiopica : xaprjrrav peri toutous (Spri bringing silk, 
and Arabians bringing spice), •* U rniTpttyAotvriicvs, xP var ^ v ^ riv fivpp^Ktay 
vpoo’KoptCotf rts, and Philostr. Apoll, vL 1. 
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A sure decision as to the origin and spread of gold in Europe 
can scarcely be reached this way. Let us, therefore, commit our- 
selves to the guidance of Comparative Philology here again, and 
follow it first to the starting-point of European civilisation, the 
classic region of the Mediterranean. 

In Greek gold is xpwos, a word which various savants refer to 
a stem-form *x e / >Tt0S or *x/™' Tt0S > compare with the Hindu-Persian 
names for gold given above, and then use as an argument to show 
that the original Indo-Germanic period waB acquainted with gold. 
I will not here go into what seem to me the insuperable gram- 
matical difficulties in. the way of this comparison, I would only 
point out that even if the correctness of such a stem-form as 
^cp-rios or xpv-TLos for ^p-Do-ds be granted, it is 'quite out of the 
question to draw a satisfactory conclusion from it as to the exist- 
ence of a word for gold in the vocabulary of the primeval Indo- 
Germanic language, because of the complete dissimilarity between 
its suffix and those of the Asiatic words (c/. above, p. 133). 

All difficulties vanish the moment we decide, in company with 
Iionan, V. Hehn, Benfey, and others, to see in the Greek xpra-ds a' 
loan-word from the Hebr. clidrdz , Assyr. liurdsu , which the 
Phenicians, whose agency in this matter has the most claim on 
our notice, may well have been aquainted with, owing to the 
affinity of their language with that of the Northern Semites, and 
which, as inscriptions recently discovered show (c/. V. Hchn, 
Kulturpjianzen u. Hau&tieret, p. 461 j Z. d. D. if. G. } xxx. 137), was 
the usual name for the gold. That the Phenician, to whose skill 
in mining obvious reference is made in Job xxviii. 1-11 (“silver 
has its veins and gold has its place of melting,” &c.), opened the 
first gold-mines in Greece, on the Island of Thasos and Mount 
Pangseum-, is a fact which has long been recognised. Herodotus, 
who had inspected the mines abandoned by them on the south 
coast of Thrace, states that here the Phenicians had undermined 
a whole mountain. Anri metalla et jlaturam, says Pliny, vii. 197, 
Cadmus Phoenix ad Pangamm montem invenit. A list of mines 
worked by fabulously wealthy kings of Asia Minor and Greece is 
given by Strabo, c. 680.* Arabia, too, waB a great centre of Semitic 
wealth in gold. The- fact that the expeditions of the Phenicians 
to the eastern coast and districts of Greece tool* place in the 
fifteenth century, explains how it is that ypwos is at home in 
Greek from the very beginning, and is in common use for forming 
names of persons and places. For the rest, as to the gleam o*f 
gold which irradiates the Homeric world, what a famous antiquary 


* As b Tavrd\ov tt\qvtos teal rQv neAoirtSwv &irb r&v irepl Qpvylav teal 
2inv\ov fxerdKKwv iyivero. & O rfir] irepl ©pfayv Kai rb Tlayyaiov 

Opos. 6 Be II ptd/xov tie r&v iv 'A oripots ircpl y A/3u8oy xp»o-eiwy, vvu tn 

fit IttPoA}) Kal rd 6p6 yp.ara o"nfie?a rrjs irdKai fieraWelas. 
6 Be MIBov tie rav irepl rb Bippioy Spot. 6 Tiyov 'AXvdrrov teal Kooierov 

1 " ' "" “ * — >A \ T-r / r , 
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(Schomann) remarks may be accepted, cum grano salts, in spite of 
Schliemann’s discoveries': “ Can any one doubt that all this is poetic 
gold, with which it was no harder for Greek singers to deok out 
their heroes than it was for the poets of the Middle Ages to deck 
out the heroes of Teutonic sagas, where also red gold is plenty ? ” 

At any rate, according to Hdt., ii. 69, the Lacedaemonians even 
in the sixth century, when they wished to erect a statue to Apollo, 
had to send to Croesus of Lydia to buy the necessary gold. Cf 
further, Bliimner, Term. u. Teehn ., iv. 11. 

So, too, it was from Semitic Asia-Minor, though at a much later 
date, and not through Phenician agency, that the fxva (Lat. mina), 
which first occurs in Herodotus, penetrated to Greece from Assyr. 
manah, which reappears in Akkad, mana and Egypt, min, hut 
scarcely in Sans, mand (M. Muller, Biographies , <fcc., p. 115). 

But though in this way it was from the Semitic world that the 
gleam of gold first shone upon the Greeks, still at a very early 
date news may have reached the Hellenes, through the Pontic 
colonies, of the rich treasures of metals that slumbered in the 
ravines of the Ural and Altai mountains. 

Again, it is Herodotus (xv. 24-31) who tells us that in a land 
to the north-east of the Pontic factories, where the ground is 
frozen hard eight months in the year, and where the air full “ of 
feathers” casts a wintry veil over the landscape, there dwells a 
one-eyed people, whom the Scyths call Arimaspi. As far as the 
baldheads, whose name is Argippeei, Hellenic merchants had pene- 
trated, not however without having first had to cross a mountain 
(the Ural). But beyond them no Greek, had pushed ; for lofty, 
pathless mountains (the western end of the Altai) barred the way. 
Only so much was known with certainty : that to the east lay the' 
Issedones, whose customs also were known. What, however, was 
known of the land of the Arimaspi and the gold-guarding griffins 
was learned from the Issedones. Indeed, the Turko-Tataric branch 
of the Ural-Altaic family of languages, situate at the western end 
of the Altai, must have observed the treasures offered to their 
notice Vy nature at a very early period. In spite of the enormous 
geographical area occupied by this family of peoples, of whom I 
will only name the more familiar Jakuts, Baschkirs, and Kirghishes, 
the Uigurs, Usbeks, Turkomans, and Osmanlis of Turkey in 
Europe and Asia, throughout the whole region from the Dar- 
danelles to the banks of the Lena, the same name for gold, altun, 
allyn, iltyn , <fcc.,* recurs, a word which has penetrated to the 
extreme north-east of Asia, into the Samoyed and Tungusic 
languages, and etymologically can hardly Jbe dissociated from 
the name of the auriferous Altai (cf. Klaproth, Bprachatlas in Asia 
polyglotta, pp. 8 and 28). Still more noteworthy is it that on 
the vessels of gold and silver which have been discovered in the 

* In Jakutic alone altun does not mean gold hut copper, whereas gold in 
a very remarkable way is desiguated “red silver,” kysylii kfrmys from the 
Turko-Tataric word* for silver. Cf. in later Sanskrit mahdrajata, “great 
silver "—gold. 
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Altai district and in ancient Tschudic graves in large quantities, 
according to Sjogren (c/. above, p. 163; loo. cit., p. 170), the picture 
of the fabulous griffin of antiquity has been observed. Amongst 
the Scythian tribes, too, Herodotus found much wealth of gold but 
no silver (iv. 71; Strabo, p. 163). 

This strange northern world, then, touched the outposts of 
Hellenic civilisation as a land of marvels and fairy-tales, and it is 
quite possible that when brought into this connection another of 
the most beautiful of the legends of classical antiquity, the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts in quest of the golden fleece, acquires a 
special significance. Strabo, c. 499, was of this opinion. He 
mentions the wealth of Oolchos in gold, and relates that the 
barbarians caught the gold in the mountain streams by means of 
perforated troughs and rough fleeces. This was the origin of the 
fable of the golden fleeces.* For the rest, the story of the Argo- 
nauts was not a native Greek tale, but belonged to the Minyse, 
that is to say, in all probability was a tale of Phoiniko-Semitic 
navigation (c/. Kiepert, Lehrbuch d. alien Geographie , p. 242, and 
Peter, Zeittafeln 6 , v. p. 11), which was subsequently worked up in 
the true Greek spirit 

We now proceed to the Italian tribes of the Apennine peninsula. 
The Latin name for gold is in Latin aurum , in Sabine (Paul. Diac., 
p. 9. 3) ausum, which points to an Italian stem-form auso. This 
form is properly compared with words such as Lat. aurdra (^amdsa), 
“dawn,” uro ( *us6 ), “burn ;” and, as is indicated by Lat. aur-itgo, 
“jaundice,” it originally meant “ shining,” “ yellow,” then “ gold.” 
Here the one thing remarkable is that the Italians did not, like 
other Indo-Europeans who have special words for gold (of. Sans. 
Jiiraiyya = Zend zaranya , and Goth, gulp = O.S. zlato), draw upon 
the root ghel, “ to be yellow,” with which they were acquainted 
(Lat. helvus). To the latter, besides, must be referred Phrygian 
ykovpog ( : G. “ g reen > yellow ”), “ gold,” and ^Aowos 

(O.S. zelenu, “yellow, green”), which occurs in Hesych. without 
an iOvLKov. 

No indication where the Italians may first have made acquaint- 
ance with gold, whether on the side of Etruria, Spain (Basque 
U7Tea t wrregoria, “gold”), or Greece, is given unfortunately in 
language or elsewhere. It is noteworthy that no gold could be 
detected in the lake-dwellings in the plain of the Po. Still there 
was a decree even in the Twelve Tables, according to which all 
gold was to be excluded from burials : excipitur aurum , quo dentes 
vincti. 

Clearer are the ways by. which gold travelled 'from Italy to the 
rest of Europe. All Celtic languages have borrowed their word 

, * va P& rotrois 51 \4ycrai k «l xpwbv Karatp4peiv robs xeifidppovs, biroSex^ai 
ti avrbv rovs papfiapovs (pdrvats KaraTtrprj/ilyais fioWurais Sopais : acp’ qV 

/uejuu0*r<r0«{ na\ rb xpv<r6fia\\oy 5 tpos. Why 0. Gruppe, Wochenschr. /. 
klass, Phil., 1884, No. 10, will see in these and similar stories myths “ of the 
conquest of the golden waves by the sun-god, after defeating the monsters of 
the night, I do not comprehend. 
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for gold from Latin. Irish 6r , gen. dir, Cymr. awr , Cambr. our, eur, 
<kc. , come from the Latin aurum. W e here have a delightful instance 
for the student of language, in which it is possible by means of 
cogent phonetic laws to establish in the most conclusive manner 
possible the fact that of two words one is a loan-word from the 
other. If the Italian form ausom were akin to the Celtio, it must 
for instance in Irish have lost its medial spirant, as is made clear 
by the case of Ir. siu/r, " sister,” from *8i8ur «= Lat. soror from *$vesor; 
it could not possibly have developed an r, for such a phonetic 
change is absolutely foreign to Celtic.* 

Hence, an important .piece of chronology can be established. 
The change of * between two vowels into r was accomplished about 
the time of the Samnite war, the way for it therefore must have 
been paved in popular speech at least fifty years before. But this 
agrees most excellently with the, time of the great Celtio move- 
ments southwards aud eastwards which introduced the black day 
of Allia into the Roman calendar, when, according to the Roman 
story, the insolent Gaul threw his sword into the scales against a 
thousand pounds of Roman gold. After this time the Gauls are 
pictured as fond of gold and rich in gold (cf. Diod. Sic,, v. 27). 

In the same way that Italian gold penetrated to the Celtio west, 
it also travelled to the Illyrian tribes of the northern Balkan 
peninsula. The sole remnant of these tribes, Albanian, presents us 
with ar, ap-t, which is certainly borrowed from -the Lat. aurum ; 
another word, <f>\jopt, <f>\jopt-ov, in the Gegic dialect 
<f>Xjopjv 1, for coined gold, whioh, like the Mgr. <f>k<np(, tf>kovpt f comes 
from florinus, ftorinus , <fcc., is also forthcoming. 

What seems to be the oldest loan, however, from the Italian 
aurum , inasmuch as it was effected at a time when the i between 
the two vowels was still intact, perhaps occurs in the Baltic words, 
Pruss. ausis and Lith. dJcms. The latter form with the guttural 
inserted before the spirant is readily explained by the phonetic 
tendencies of the language (cf, Lith. ttikstantis, O.P. tusimtons : 
Goth, pusundi), As regards the path followed by this loan, 
it is known that in very early times there existed a trade-route 
between the Adriatic and the Baltic, by which the valuable pro- 
duct of the north, amber* was conveyed to the Italian south. 
Beads of amber are found even in the lake-dwellings of the Po (cf. 
Helbig, Die Jtaliker in der Poebne , p. 29). Now, by this route the 
north may have reoeived, in exchange for the precious product of 
its sea, many pieoes of the preoious and baser metals from the 
south. What stands in the way of this ingenious but very hold 
conjecture of V. Hehn’s (p. 461) is the circumstance that, thanks 
to Genthe’s researches (Ueber den etrusUschm Tauschhandtl nach 
dem Nor den), we know of a direct connection between the Etruscans 
and the amber coast of the Baltic, whereas the Romans made their 
first acquaintance with the amber through this well-known journey 

* Further, there are still traces in Old Trish of the final vn of the Latin aurum. 
Cf, in Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 162, the verse Is 6r hglan , “he is pure gold.” 

u 
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of the Roman knight who, under Nero, commercia ea et litora pera- 
gravit (Phis. Hist. Nat, xxxvii. 3. 45). 

So long, therefore, as it cannot be demonstrated that a name for 
gold existed in Etruscan corresponding to the Italian auso the 
relation assumed between the Lithu-Prussian word and the Latin 
must remain merely conjecture ; as it would be equally possible 
that the Baltic languages possessed a word meaning “shining," 
“yellow" (cf. Lith. auszrd, “dawn"), corresponding to and etymo- 
logically related with the Lat. amo and that they employed it 
independently to designate gold (0. Pr. aum, but why Lith. d u ksas 
with hf). 

The Lat. aururn found its way, though at a later period, into Old 
Scandinavian also. It was from the Romans that the Icelanders 
first got coined gold and named it eyrir j gen. eyris, pi. aurar, gen. 
aura, in opposition to the uncoined gold (gull) which they had long 
been familiar with, and which was generally kept in the shape of 
rings (baugr).* 

Let us now for a moment leave our quarter of the globe and 
betake ourselves to another centre from which gold was distributed, 
Iran. The Iranian name for gold made its way into the languages 
of nearly all the eastern members of the Finnic race, and that at a 
time when the old suffixes could not have been lost, as they are in 
the New Persian and Afghan dialects of .to-day. It is in Mordv. 
firm, Tscher. sortne, Wog. sorni, Ostiak sdrni, Wotiak and Syriah 
zami The Magyars also (cf Hung, arany) brought it with them 
to their new home. On the other hand, the West Finnic languages, 
under the influence of Teutonic culture, all took the Teutonic word 
for gold, Finnic kulda, Esthon. kuld, Lapp, golle , <fcc. That we 
here have not to do with casual coincidences is clearly proved by 
the exaotly analogous relation of the names for another metal, iron, 
as we will show at greater length hereafter. 

Between the aotion of Roman influence on the one side and of 
Iranian influence on the other lies the domain of two great peoples, 
who are geographical neighbours, and according to the usual view 
form a closely connected group in the Indo-Germanic family of 
languages, the domain of the Lithu-Slavo-Teutonic peoples. We 
have already come across the agreement of Tent, miida and Slav. 
mMti, and we shall hereafter meet with many cases in which the 
northern tribes agree as regards points of metallurgy. The Slavs 
and Teutons agree in their name for gold also : Goth, \ulth 
corresponds to the O.S. zlato, which runs through all the Slavonic 
dialects. As the Lithu-Prussian name for gold is divergent* it 
would seem that at the relatively very early time when an adjective 
meaning “yellow," and formed from the root yhel, established itself 
in the linguistic area of Teuto-Slavonic, in the sense of “ gold," the 


* An entirely different explanation of the O.N. eyrir is given by Ahlqviat, 
The Oulturwdrter in dm westfinn , Spr., p. 192 : lie compares it with O. N. L/ra, 
pi. euru, gen. eyrna (Goth, ausd, Lat. auris), “ ear,” which is to be explained 
by the early custom of using the eaiiaps of oertaiu animals as small clianiw (11. 
An analogy is offered by the Russ, politschka- “half an ear." 
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Baltic branch must have dwelt apart by itself. The Lettlanders 
may have possessed a word corresponding to the Lith. djksas at 
an early period, and subsequently have, exchanged it for the Slav. 
zelts i 

For the rest, gold was known to the tribes of the north for a 
long time only as coming from abroad, and at first probably as 
coming from the east (cf. Baumstark, A usf. Erlautwung des allg. 
Teiles der Germania , p. 291), before they learnt to disoover it in 
their own mountains and streams. Herodotus (iv. 104) depicts 
the Agathyrsi, who dwelt in Siebenbiirgen, which is rich, in 
river gold, and in the neighbourhood of Teutonic tribes, as 
Xpvo-otf>6poL. Nevertheless, in spite of Taoitus > idealising words, 
Germ. 5 : Argentum et aurum propitiine an irati di negaverint f 
dulito. Nec tamen affirmaverim nullam Germanics vmarn argentum 
aurumve gignere: quis enim scrutatus est? Possessions et usu hand 
perinde afficiuntur, <kc., the auri sacra fames invaded the north 
also at a very early period, as many passages in ancient authors 
show (cf. Baumstark, op. cit., p. 292), Never has the curse which 
hangs over the golden treasures hidden in the depths of earth 
foiind more majestic expression than in the German Nibelungenlied. 
For the sake of the glittering metal, the fair-haired son of Germany 
learns to sell his arm to his country's foe, and his belief in the 
inexhaustible wealth of the south in gold was not the least faotor 
in the persistent impulse of the northern tribes to press on against 
the ancient Boman empire, until at last they overthrew it. 

To sum up, it has been shown that both amongst the Semitic 
peoples and the Hindu-Persian branch of the Indo-Europeans, thkt 
is almost throughout Asia Minor, acquaintance with gold goes back 
to proethnio times. 

From Asia Minor gold travelled on the one hand through 
Phenician agency to Greece, on the other from Iranian ground to 
the Eastern Finns. Great influence on the further distribution of 
gold through Europe must have been exercised by Italy. The 
Italian word, the origin of which is not quite oleared up, found its 
way to the Celts, Albanians, Lithuanians, and in later times to the 
Scandinavians also. The Slavo-Teutons have a common name for 
gold, whioh must have established itself in this linguistic area at a 
very early date, perhaps owing to oriental influence. The Finns 
of the Baltic obtained their term for gold from the ancient 
Germans. 

On the other hand, the members of the Turko-Tatario race 
originally grouped round the western end of the Altai (“the 
gold-abounding”) appear to have been acquainted with the 
treasures of their auriferous mountain while yet in their original 
home, and stories of them even in Herodotus’ time seem to have 
reached the outposts of Greek culture on the Pontus. 


CHAPTER V. 


SILVER. 

Among the various fluctuations of the order in which, as we 
have already explained, the metals are enumerated in the monu- 
ments of the most ancient peoples, we must here call attention to 
the struggle which took place at on early time between gold and 
silver for the supremacy. It is in the oldest monuments, when the 
metals and other articles of value are being enumerated, that silver 
is placed much more commonly before gold than after it, and even 
of the Assyrian monuments it may at least be asserted that in them 
silver is mentioned as often before as after gold. 

The preference, thus demonstrated, for silver to gold at a very 
early period in the history of human culture undoubtedly finds its 
explanation in the later and rarer appearance of that metal amongst 
the oriental nations and amongst mankind generally, a phenomenon 
which is clearly indicated by facts of archaeology (cf. Lubbock, 
Prehistoric Times , pp. 3, 20, 22, 25), and is sufficiently explained by 
the circumstance that silver occurs only in mountains and not in 
the sands of rivers, and on the whole is not of such widespread 
occurrence, and is harder to get than gold. Certainly the original 
Semites (cf. F. Hommel, Die Nam&n der Saugetiere, &c., p. 415) seem 
to have had a word for silver (Assyr, §arpu = Arab. zarfu n by the side 
of Assyr. kaspu = Hebr. Jcesef) as well as for gold; but in the Indo- 
Germanic area there is no lack of clear indications of the relatively 
late appearance of the former metal, The oldest collection of 
ancient metals in ancient India ( Vdjasaneyisamhitd, xvii. 13) 
mentions immediately after Mray,ya, “ gold,” dyas, “ ore,” or rather 
“ iron in the Rigveda the later word for silver, rcqjatd (clearly 
like darpatd, “visible,” from the root darp and yajatd, “ venerable,” 
from root yaj), appears only once, in the adjectival sense “ white,” 
used of a horse; and if in another Vedic text oiu’ metal is described 
under the general expression rajatdm hirariyam, “white gold,”* 
which is not worthy to be used as an offering (cf. Zimmer, A Hind. 
Leben, jp, 52,/.), this is but the same process as occurs in anoient 
Egyptian, where hat, Copt, chat, “silver,” really means “bright, 
shining white,” and has the symbol for gold as its determinative. 
In Sumerian also the word ku-babbar, “silver,” which 1 otherwise 

* Another explanation of the Sans. * ’ : ■ ■ by A. Kuhn 

Zeitschrift f agyptische Sprache und ... . ■ 21 f He 

regards it as silver-gold —Egypt, asm, ' ' ’ ' k ' ' 
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: stands quite by itself, really means “white" or “shining ” metal 

' (F. Hommel, Die vorsem.it. Culture n, p. 409). 

* Majatd appears as a substantive in the meaning of “ silver ” for 

the first time in Hindu literature in the Atharvaveda* (cf. Zimmer, 
op. cit ., p. 53). 

The Iraniafi dialects which, agreeing as they do in the name for 
gold, indicate their primeval acquaintance with that metal, show 
complete divergence in the designation of silver. Erezata , which 
corresponds to the Sans, rajatd, is confined tp the language of the 
Avesta. The Afghans have no special word for silver, but call it 
spin zar , i.e., “ white gold.” N.P. sim, Kurd, ziw belong, according 
to Spiegel (Tradit. Lit. d. Par sen, ii. p. 370), to 0. dcrqpos, “un- 
stamped,” Mod. G. aayfpt, “silver.” Another N. Pers. term nceqra 
“ argentum liquatum Jezd. dialect nuqrja (Z. d. D. M. G., xxxv 
^ p. 403), Beluohee nughra, is Arabian (nukrah). The Ossetes, finally, 

have obviously borrowed their word tivlist, avzeste , from the East 
Finnic languages Wotiak azves, Syriah ezi4, Hung, eziist (Perm, ozyi, 
Wotj. uziveJ, &o., “ lead”), a culture route which we shall often 
have occasion to mention in our account of the metals. 

If, then, careful examination of Sanskrit and Persian shows that 
these peoples’ acquaintance with silver cannot go back to any great 
antiquity, it is self-evident that the agreement of Sans, rajatd , Zend 
erezata, Armen, arcatc artsath with Lat, argentum , on which has been 
rested the assumption that silver was known to the Indo-Europeans 
before their dispersion, must he, at any rate as regards meaning, 
casual. But inasmuch as in countless languages, both Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European, silver is indicated as “white, 
shining,” why may not the same adjective,! designating this colour, 
have been employed in different districts of the Indo-Euopean 
linguistic area to indicate the new metal? (cf above, p. 120). 
a. Nevertheless the coincidence between Zend and Sanskrit and 

Armenian may be due to, an actual connection. Of all the countries 
of Asia Minor, Armenia, with the sea-board of the Pontus to the 
north, is the richest in silver. According to Strabo (c. 530), Pom- 
pey was able to exact from 1 the defeated Tigranes no less than six 
thousand talents of silver. In Marco Polo’s time silver-mines were 
worked, especially in the neighbourhood of Trebizond, with success 
(cf. Ritter, Erdkunde , x, p. 272). North-west of Beiburtis a moun- 
tain at the present day called Gumisl^Dagh = “ silver-mountain,” 
and on it is a mining village GumishJchana, “ silver-town,” in which, 

* The Bdjanighantu , ed. R. Garbe, p. 36, mentions seventeen later names 
for silver, of which those that are derived from the moon aro the most interest- 
ing for the history of culture : candralChaka, “moon metal,” candrabhilli, 
“ of the appearance of the moon," candrahdsa , “ shining white like the 
moon.” 

t It appears, with modification of the stem, to have existed thus ' *r«g 
( — Sans, raj -aid), *r§ ( — Zend erezata, Arm, arc-at ° ), *ig ( — Lat. arg-cnUim), 
The suffix was -wfo. As to the Celtic words, cf. below. 

In later times also names for silver are frequently obtained from words for 
«' white." Cf, e.g., Bulg. aspra, Serv. asprajaspva, Alb. asper, Ac.: 4<nr pos, 
“white" (Miklosich, Tiirk. Elem., p. 8). 
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even in the year 1806, in spite of the rough methods of extraction, 
fifty -thousand piastres a month were obtained (c/. A. Soetbeer, 
Edtl-mttall Produktion Ergdnzungshe ft Nr. 57 z. Petermanns 
Mitteilungen , p. 37). Its name in ancient times was *A<n(3a (cf 
above, Kurd, ziw, <fcc. , from Mod. G. aafjpu) ; whence the silver coins 
with the legend ’Aox/^tW (Tomasohek, Ltbl. f. o. Phil., i. 126). 

If, then, we assume that in Armenia, which is rich in silver, a 
pre-existing adjective first established itself in the meaning of 
silver (Armen, artsath, before the sound-shifting *argat-), this term 
•might easily have travelled to Iran, which is poor in silver (cf. 
W. Geiger, O&tiran. Cultur, pp. 147 and 389,/.), and may have been 
conveyed thence by the primeval trade-route between Uan and India 
(cf. A. Weber, Allg. Monatschri.fi , 1853, p. 671) along the river 
Cabul to Hindustan. It may then have influenced the terms for 
silver in both lands. However, as we have said, such an 
assumption is unnecessary, especially as neither Northern India 
nor even Carmania or Bactria was entirely destitute of silver in 
antiquity (Bliimner, Term. u. Tech ., iv. 31). 

Bor the rest, Armenia is the starting-point of the knowledge of 
silver in another direction at any rate, as is shown by the 
permeation of the Armenian word into numerous Caucasian 
dialects (Awaric aratz, <3ari araz, Quasi-Qumuq arz, <fcc.; cf. 
Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta 2 , p, 105). 

In Southern Europe the G. apyvpos is isolated from the other 
Indo-Germanic names for silver by its suffix -vpo s,* and it gives no 
indication of the quarter from which the Greeks first obtained 
their knowledge of the white metal. But tradition here again in a 
remarkable way leads to the neighbourhood, at least of Armenia, to 
the coasts of Pontus Euxinus. Even Homer (It., ii, 857) mentions 
the Pontio town 'AXIftr) with the words : ryXoOcv <?£ *AA v/ifys, oOcv 
ipvvpov &nri y eviOkrj ; and although in Attica, which was rich 
inaeed in silver, but whose mines only attained to any importance 
shortly before the Persian wars (cf. J. F. Reitemeier, Geschichte des 
Bergbaues u. Hiittenwessens bet den alten Volkem, 1785, p. 67), the 
discovery of silver was ascribed to the tribal hero Erichthonius , 
yet according to another statement it was due to the distant 
Scythians. Argeytoim, says Pliny, Hist. Nat., vii. 56. 197, invenit 
Erichthonius Atheniensis , ut alti JEaeus, and in Hygini Fab. (ed. M. 
Schmidt), p. 149, it is said : Indus rex in Scythia argentum primus 
invenit, quod Erichthonius Athenas primum attulit. 

The latter appearance of silver in ancient Greece is indicated 
also by the fact that the stem hpyvpa- is scarcely ever used in the 
formation of names of persons and places, whereas the stem xpva-o- 
(cf. above, p. 174) is commonly so employed. It also deserves notice 
that in Homer the stem ipyvpo- appears in compounds only four 
timefc,, while on the other hand the stem xpvcro- occurs thirteen 
times. Under the influence of Phenician commerce, which first 
brought with it a tremendous flood of this metal, in consequence of 

, * &py-vpos : &.py6s *r§-o). Cf Sans, drju-na, Lat. argti-ius ("bright- 
witted ). 
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the early working of the Spanish silver-mines, in Greece (as also 
later in Italy) apyvptov {argentum) not xpva-os became the usual 
' word for money. 

In Italy, acquaintance with silver spread at a relatively early 
date, as is indicated by the agreement of Osc. aragetud — Lat. 
argentum. But the pile-builders of the Po do not seem to have 
been acquainted with it yet (cf. W. Helbig, op. cit., p. 21). 

No trustworthy clue as to whence Italy, so poor in silver, first 
obtained the white metal can be discovered. If its inhabitants 
first received it from Greek merchants, and colonists in the shape 
of coin, ornaments, vessels, <fcc. (cf. talentum : raXavrov, phalerm : 
(f)d\apaj cratera : Kpargp, <fcc.), supposing the apyvpo* of the 
Hellenic sailor sounded strange m the ears of the Italian farmer, 
the foreign sounding word may easily have been fitted with a 
suffix from the native dialect, in which formations in -ento- ( ungu- 
entum, flu-entum, cru-entus , sil-entus) were not unfrequent. 

It is not easy' to determine the relation of the Celtic names for 
silver (0. Ir. argat } arget, Cym. ariant, Bret. • archant , Com. 
arhanz ) to the Lat. argentum. To the Lat. argmtum (*fg-?ito) 
a primitive and etymologically connected Celtic *arg-ento {cf. 0. Ir. 
ard — Lat. arduus , *fdh-v6-&) might well correspond. As a matter 
of fact, it is seen preserved in Old Celtic names of towns Argento- 
ratum (Strassburg), Argento-maguus, Argento-varia (Arzenheim) ; 
only, everything is opposed to argento having here meant “ silver.” 
Diodonis Siculus (v. 27. 1.) utterly denies the occurrence of silver 
in Gaul {Kara yo$v rrjv Takartav apyvpos; fx§v to (rvv6\ov ov yiyvtrcu) ; 
Strabo, p. 191, knows of silver-mineB only in the districts of the 
Ruteni (in the Department- of Aveyron) and the Gabeli west of the 
Cevennes. For the rest, every trace of silver in ancient Gaul is 
wanting. It is, therefore, in the highest degree probable that in 
the ancient Celtic names of towns mentioned, argento- meant 
nothing else than the Vedic rajatd, i.e. } “ white ” {cf. Weissenburg, 
Weissenfels, Weisslingen, «fec.), Arge- ■' ■ ■ 'A'::: t- iU! ~ 

was “Weissenburg” (Ir, rdth } rdith , “ i\ , V .f .* 1 ‘ ' J 1 ' ' ' ' 

Celtic argento , “ white,” thus inferred, would then be applied by the 
Celts to designate silver when they came across the Lat. argentum. 

On the other hand, it is certain, that the Roman word travelled 
east to the Illyrian tribes, and appears in Albanian as ip-jgirr-i 
{ergjdnt, argjdnt , argyan, &c., according to G. Meyer). Here 
language confirms the course of the history of culture : for it was 
the Romans who first worked the wealth of the Illyrian mountains, 
particularly in silver (Kiepert, Lehrb. d. a. (?., p. 854 ; 
Albanian place-names such as Argentaria), but also in gold (Alb. 
dr = Lat. aurum). A second Albanian name for silver crip^-a and 
o-soadf a comes from the Turkish ( sermaje , “gold, capital ). > But 
the Serv. srma, " silver,” Old Serv, sinima, “ filum Turk, sirvid, 
“ gold thread,” G. <ru/>/*o, “flumf seem related {cf Miklosich, Die 
Fremdw. in den Slav. Spr p. 127). 


* Windisch takes a different view iu Eick, 
that the Celtic names for silver were directly 


IPSrterb,, ii,* 801 , and assumes 
borrowed from Lat. argentum. 
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The Indo-Germanic lanuages of Northern Europe are united by 
a common word for silver : Goth, svlubr , O.S. tfoebro, Lith. aid&bras, 
Truss, sirablan , acc. 

The Teutonic word found its way on the one hand into Lapponic 
(silbba), on the other through the influence of West Gothic (cf. J. 
Grimm. Gesck. d. detftschen Spracke, p. 11) into Basque, where it 
appears as cilarra. But we can scarcely assume that no genuine 
word for silver had previously existed in the native dialects of the 
Iberian peninsula, the extraordinary wealth of which in silver (cf 
Strabo, 147,/.) was known to the most ancient peoples. A trace of 
such a name may, perhaps, be contained in the Iberian OroupSda — 
“silver-mountain” (Strabo, e. 161). 

As regards the series of words belonging to the tribes of North 
Europe, phonetics point to loans, through old ones which are 
scarcely of Indo-Germanic origin. V. Hehn has put forward the 
hypothesis that the North European name for silver is to be 
taken in connection with the already mentioned Pontic town of 
’Akvftr}) which in that case would, in accordance with Greek 
phonetic laws, have to be . regarded as standing for ^aXvftrj, 
“ silver-town; ” and so we should be led for the third time to the 
mountainous districts of the Black Sea. 

It is obvious that this combination of V. Hehn’s can scarcely be 
called more than an ingenious conjecture, which, moreover, has great 
phonetic difficulties to contend with ; only it seems to me still the 
best that has been made on the obscure series of North European 
words — whose very relation to each other is by no means clear.* 

The Thracian crKapia), which occurs in the Hesychian gloss 
a-KapKtj' ®pq.ta(rrl ipyvpia t is quite beyond explanation. 

The West Finns obtained their knowledge of silver, not indeed 
from Armenia, hut probably from the neighbouring Iran, if we 
may believe with Sjoegren, that the Finnic names, Finn, hopea , 
Esth. hdbe, hdbbe , Weps. hobed y Wot. opea , <5 'pea, Liv. obdt, iibdi , 
Tsohud. hobet, are to be traced to the Persian eepid y Kurd, sipi, 
“white,” <fcc. (of Bulletin de Vacad&nie de S. Pdtersbourc/, vi. 
p. 172). Ahlqvist (op. cit., p. 67) cannot explain these words. 

For the rest, the spread of silver from the Pontic district to the 
barbarians of the north cannot havd occurred, by the time of 
Herodotus, as he expressly (cf iv. 71, 6.pyvpti> Sc ovScv oiSc ^oAk^ 
XpcWrat ; cf also i. 216) denies the knowledge and use of this metal 
both to the Scyths proper and to the Eastern Massagetee. 

The oldest evidence for the presence of silver in Germany is that 
of Ceesar (vi. 28), who mentions the use of drinking horns orna- 
mented with silver. Tacitus (Germ. 6)' knows that the nobles 
possessed, silver vessels, presents from abroad. Silver-mines in the 
country itself, therefore, must have been still unknown at this 
timfc. In the year 47 ad., indeed, Curtius Rufus had a silver- 
mine opened in agro Mattiaco by his soldiers, but it appears to 

•Extremely bold conjectures on them, and ’Ax^r? (Xa\6$v) are made by 
H. Brunnhofer, Ueber die altcste fferhwnft da Silbers und JSisens in Europa, 
based on place-names in Asia Minor ( Fcrnschau , Aaran, IS80, i. U). 
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have soon collapsed owing to the poor returns (cf. Tdc. Annals , xi. 
20). A regular silver-mine was worked for the first time in the 
reign of Otto the Great, in the Harz. It is in harmony with this 
that before 1100, German names of places consisting of words 
compounded with “ silver ” do not ocour (cf. Forstemann, Deutsche 
Ortsmmen , p. 139). The same holds good of names of persons. 

To conclude this review of the Indo-Germanic words for silver, 
let ub here mention an isolated name which, in the mouths of the 
wandering gipsies, has been driven from India into Europe : Zig. 
rub, rupp corresponds to Sans, riipya , Hind, rupd, as also the gipsy 
name for gold, sonakai, sonegai, &c., comes from Sans, svarnd, 
Hind, s6nd (cf. Pott, Zigeuner , ii. pp. 274 and 226). 

If we glance once more at the names for silver which we have 
found in use amongst Indo-Germanio and non-Indo-Germanic 
peoples, we shall observe that so far as their etymology is clear, 
they agree in calling silver the white or whitish metal. On the 
other hand it is interesting to note, that the name for silver which 
is widely spread among the Turko-Tataric tribes (cf. Klaproth, 
Sprachatlas , p. xxxvi.), that is hdmui, korniis, humus, inasmuch as 
it comes from the stem-syllable kom, “to hide,” connotes the 
hidden, concealed metal, and therefore indicates that it was 
relatively hard to work (cf. H. Ydmbdry, Die primitive Cultwr , 
p. 175). Not unfrequently we have found traces of the practice 
of actually calling silver, which only became known relatively late, 
after its predecessor gold, “ white gold,” and this is the more 
intelligible because it was perhaps owing to careful examination of 
gold itself that knowledge of silver was first attained. 

It is known that in gold, both that which is obtained from mines 
and that which is found in rivers, a varying percentage of silver 
usually occurs. This mixture of gold and silver was called in 
ancient Egyptian inscriptions mem, and in the enumeration of the 
metals and precious stones is placed immediately after gold. It 
stands in great esteem. “ Gold of the gods, Asem of the goddesses,” 
is said of Isis. Now, according to recent investigations by 0. R. 
Lepsius (cf. Abh. d. Deri. Ah. d, W., 1871, p. 129), the Hebr. 
chash($)mal corresponds satisfactorily, both as regards the object 
indicated and the etymology of the word, to the Egyptian asem, as 
also does, at least as regards the object indicated, the Greek 6 
%\cKTpos (“ the beaming ” : rjXiKTiop, « sun ”), the Latin form of which, 
electrum. is defined by Pliny (xxxiii. 4. 80) ; omm auro inest argentum 
vario pondere , alibi nona, alibi octava parte. ZTbicungue quinta 
argenti portio e&t, electrum, vocatur. Indeed, in such passages as 
Od. iv. 73,/.:— 

(fjpafto 

XclXkov t€ crrepo irqv KaS Sw/tara rjxrjcvra. 
xpvo-ov r rjktKTpov re xal Apyvpov r)$' c\€<£avros j 
or the Homeric Eiresione , v. 10 : — 

hr fjXtKTpa) fie/Havia 

the translation of the word tjAcktpos — L epsius distinguishes 6 
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rfAc/cTposj ‘‘silver-gold” (of, Antigone , 10.83), rj T/Xe/crpos, “amber 
ornament,” rorj\.€KTpov, “amber” — as “gold-silver ”commends itself 
to every unprejudiced reader in preference to the usual rendering 
“ amber.” Artioles of electrum, such as brooches And cups, have 
been found at Hissarlik, in the second, and particularly in the third, 
city (cf Schliemann’s IlioSy pp. 388 and 527); though in the Iliad 
silver-gold is not yet mentioned. 

Herodotus also probably means this electrum by his Acwo? 
Xpvcro s, which Croesus sends, along with <fore$0o$ xpwros, “ refined 
gold” (Heb. pdz), i. 50, to Delphi, and in which the Lydian 
Pactolus was particularly rich (cf. . Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alien ' 
Geogr p. 114). Finally, I feel no hesitation in seeing it in the 
Celtic-Irisli word findmine. I assume that it comes from 
*find-or-uine and indicates the white (find) electrum, as opposed 
to dergor , the red (derg) gold. It stands between crdduma (“bronze ”) 
and gold, and is mentioned together with silver. Cups, Bhield- 
buckles, and so on, are made from it (cf. Windisch, I. T. % and 
O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish , ed. by W. K. 
Sullivan,* i. p. cccclxvi, /.). 

We have shown, then, we hope, that in the history of culture 
silver generally makes its appearance after gold, from which it 
frequently derives its name “white gold.” 

The Indo-Europeans cannot have known it before their dis- 
persion. 

To discover the route by which the knowledge of this metal 
travelled from people to people is more difficult. The difficulty is 
that in the original Indo-European language an adjective meaning 
“shining,” “white,” was in existence, which was uniformly em- 
ployed in several linguistic areas to designate silver. Traces of 
the original adjectival meaning are still in places clearly to be 
distinguished. 

The choice of this expression rather than another, it may be 
assumed, was influenced by a certain dependence of one linguistic 
area on another, e.g. } of the Celtic on the Italian, and perhaps of 
the Hindu Persian on the Armenian. The Greek word stands by 
itself as regards the formation of its suffix ; the Teutonic-Baltic- 
Slavonic branch diverges entirely from the other Indo-Germanic 
languages in its names for silver. 

It is remarkable that the Finns, who show such a want of 
independence in their names for gold, appear to have possessed 
genuine names for silver. 

In the Turko-Tataric languages, also, silver enjoys a uniform 
designation. 

* Sullivan, on the other hand, thinks: “ Mndruini was probably bronze 
coated with tin or some white alloy like that of tin and lead. ” He starts 
from the obviously more recent form Jimibruithnc, finnbruinni, and resolves 
it into find, jinn (white), and bruinni (boiled), “that is a white tinned or 
plated surface.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


COPPER, 

Ip any conclusions whatever can be safely drawn from language 
as to the history of culture, then the best founded of them is that 
copper was known in proethnic periods to the whole of European 
and Asiatic mankind. The frequent outcrop of this metal in a 
pure state, as much as its red colour, which Gould not hut attract 
the eye, especially of primitive man (cf. above, p. 119), may have 
•drawn attention to it first of all. 

In ancient Egypt, copper, which is usually mentioned aB amongst 
the tribute offered by the Asiatio peoples, and is called x omt i counts 

amongst the oldest of metals. Its sign, , appears to have 

represented in its original form a crucible (Lepsius, op. cit., p. 91). 

In Sumerian the word for copper, urud, is the only name of a 
metal which is not written with compounded ideograms, a fact 
which, according to F. Hommel, Die vor&emit. Gultwren, p. 400, 
indicates the relatively high antiquity of this metal. 

The original Semitic name for copper is in Hebr. n(2)cho$het, 
Arab, nuhds , Syr. nechosch, Chald. nechaach — Orig. Semit. nahdhi 
(Hommel). 

But the Finns also, to turn to the country east and north of 
the Indo-Germanic domain, must have known copper before they 
left their original home on the Ural. Finnic vaski, Lapp, vesk, 
vieik (cf. Hung, vas, which, however, means “iron”), recurs in 
Ugr. and Ostick. woh, “money, metal,” whereas copper is pataroh, 
which according to Ahlqvist would be equivalent to “black 
copper.” In the Finns' idea copper is always the oldest metal. 
The-Sampo wrought by Ilmarine is copper, a copper mannikin 
fells the giant oak for the Wainamoine, and the eternal smith 
Ilmarine was bom with a copper hammer. Perhaps it may he 
inferred from the traces of ancient copper-mines in Siberia, the 
so-called Tschud-Schiirf, that the most ancient Finns mined for 
copper in primeval times. Yet the Woguls, when the Russians 
came, no longer knew anything of mining, and Ahlqvist accord- 
ingly conjectures, (op. cit., p. 63) that they forgot their old copper- 
mining when trade brought them iron, Finally, the Turko- 
Tatario tribes also possess a genuine and very old name for copper, 
balcir, pakir, Alt . pakras (cf. Vdmbery, Primitive Cultur , p. 174). 
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If, therefore, all the nations which have surrounded the Tndo- 
Germanic family of speech. from the oldest times, were acquainted 
with oopper in the earliest periods of their history, it is a priori 
probable that the Indo-Europeans also, before their dispersion, can 
hardly have failed to make the acquaintance of this metal. As a 
matter of fact, the equation Lat. ces, Goth, aiz, Sans, dyas, Zend ayanh, 
points directly to this conclusion. As regards form, none of the 
reasons for suspicion which we have discussed above (cf p. 133,/) 
can be raised against it. The very difficulty of finding an 
etymology for this series of words {cf. Pictet, Origines, i. 2 p. 190) 
points to its great antiquity.* On the other hand, its original 
meaning is a point which requires closer examination. The 
Italian aes {cf TJmbr. ahesnes- Lat, ahemis ) stands for both the 
raw copper as taken from the mine and for the copper artificially 
combined with tin, which is bronze. The Teutonic words Goth. 
aiz { - xaA/cos), Norse dr, A.S. dr (Eng. ore), O.H.G. and M.H.G. Sr, 
have the same sense. The English ore has extended its meaning 
the most, and may be used of the ore of every metal, like the 
German erz , O.H.G. aruz (see below). The native metal is meant 
in passages such as Otfried, i. i. 69, zi nuzze grebit man ouh tkar ef 
inti hvphar , and even in the fifteenth to sixteenth century the 
Lat. ces is glossed not only as erze or eer, er, but also as copper. 
Even in the year 1561 the Swiss Josua Maaler used erin and 
leupferin geschirr , <fcc., apparently as equivalent. Whereas, then, 
for Europe we must indubitably start, as regards ces, aiz , from 
the meaning “ copper, ore,” one may be in doubt regarding the 
Hindu-Persian ayas, ayaiih , whether the proper meaning of these 
words in our oldest records is “copper, bronze,” or as, e.g., Jus'ti 
and Bdhtlingh-Roth assume, ‘.‘iron.” 

If, to begin with, we look at the archaeological facts with regard 
to ancient India, copper, which' frequently occurs in this land to 
the present day, is found in ancient burial-places in abundance. 
Rare, but unmistakably traceable, is bronze, which, however, does 
not exhibit the usual western admixture of copper and tin as 9 : 1, 
and therefore points to some other source than the west. Again, 
the Greek authors Nearchos and Cleitarchos (Strabo, p. 718) speak 
of Hindu which, therefore, is to be referred rather to pure 

copper than to bronze, t In distribution and antiquity copper is 
rivalled by iron, in the ore of which, still worked by the natives 
in the most primitive fashion, India is uncommonly rich {cf. 11. 
Andrcc, Die Metallc lei den Jfaturvolkern, p. 58, ff.). No datum 
for the priority of copper in India can be obtained in this way. 
We are therefore thrown entirely on tradition and language. 

* It is from a root ai and the su/Gx ~cs/os that we must start : Sans, dy-as . 
In its weakest form, -s, this suffix is seen in the European Goth, aiz (*ai-s-o) 
and the Latin *cn-s-is, arris (by the side of which, ccnus from *ajcsno). 
Possibly a deep-scale form f-s : ai*s survives, on which see eh, vii. In the 
isolated language of the Jenisoians copper is called ci. is. I (Tomaschek, Z, f. 
or. Phil., i. 1241 

+ Otherwise, Pliny, xxxiv. 103; "India neque ccs neque plumbum kabet.” 
But Ps. Arist., mirab, ansc., 49, p. 834a, also speaks of Hindu bronze. 
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As a matter of fact both contain -manifest indications that in 
the age of the Vedas dyqs meant originally, as well as metal in 
general, not “iron” but “copper.” The certain names for “iron” 
in the Vedic writings, pydmdm dyas (Av., xi. 3, 7, by the side of 
Itihitam, “copper”), or merely pydmd, literally “dark-blue ore” 
(of. the later kdldyasd, “ dark-blue,” and krshndyas, “ dark,” dyas), 
bear the. stamp of novelty upon them. They are derivations from 
the original dyas-ces , which is appended to them, as in Egyptian 
the determinative of copper, which was first known, is attached to 
the word for iron (cf. Lepsius, op. tit., p. 108). In the Rigveda, 
too, the flashes of lightning, which are compared to wild boars, 
are called dyddamshtra, “ with brazen teeth,” while the sun with 
its evening beams is termed dyaJpstMiia , “resting on brazen 
pillars,” both of which can only relate to the colour of copper, not 
of iron. In addition to these arguments of Zimmer's, the oldest 
collection of names of metal in the Vedas, which we have already 
mentioned, in the VdjasanSyi-samhitd , xviii. 13, Mrajiyam, dyas, 
fydmdm, Widm , stsam, trdpu, seems to me to favour the trans- 
lation of dyas as copper. Certainly Mahidhara’s explanation 
translates dyas by Idhdm , which in the older commentators means 
“copper,” and in later times “iron” — pjdm&m by tdmraloham, 

“ copper,” and Idhdm by kdldyasd , “ iron.” But apart from the 
fact that then iron would be mentioned twice, the explanation is 
absolutely contradicted by the etymology both of gydmd , literally 
“dark-blue,” and of Wid , literally “red” (Lat. raudus; Fick, 
Wdrterb., i, 8 201). All difficulties disappear the moment we 
translate dyas as “brass,” which in the eight metals of the later 
Hindus (ashtadhdtu) is called pittald or pitalhdha. Thus we get 
gold (and silver), brass, iron, copper, lead, tin.* 

Finally, however, by the ayahh of the Avesta we have to under- 
stand, especially when it is used for making weapons and utensils, 
not iron hut metal, bronze. W. Geiger rightly points out [0 stir an. 

* In his Biographies of Words , Appendix v., “The Third Metal,” Max 
Miiller subjects the question of the meaning of the Vedic dyas to a thorough 
discussion. Ho conies to the conclusion : “All therefore wo are justified in 
stating positively is, that at the time of the Rigveda, besides silver and gold, 
a third metal was known and named dyas; but whether that name referred 
to either copper or iron, or to metal in general, there is no evidence to show." 

Of my explanation of the Vdyasan&yi-saihMd passage given above he aaya it 

" ’ . , ’ ” This does not seem to me quite correct, llather 

: . ■ ■ ■ m the obviously original meaning of the Sans, eydmd, 

, :■ 1 " ■■ ‘oil; <f. pi\as atSypos, Hesiod), and Sans. Wui, “red” 

(«=copper, Lat. raudus). If, however, in opposition to the commentator, 
whom Max Muller himself calls in question as regards his explanation of IChd 
=»“iron,” we take eydmd as “iron,” Wui as “copper,” what meaning is 
there left for dyas but “ bronze ?” This meaning, however, suits the passage 
quoted by Max Miiller in (Jalap. Br v. 4. 1, 2: “this is not dyas (‘ brouze’) ■ 
nor gold, for it is I6hdyasavi ,> (“copper”); and, indeed, all the more so, as in 
another passage of the same work (vi. 1. 3. 6), as Max Muller himself points 
out, dyas (“bronze”) is pictured as resembling gold. In this last passage 
(“ out of grains of sand made he gravel, wherefore in the end sand became 
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Cultur, p. 148) that the adjectives attached to ayanh in the Avesta 
( raocahina , e/>v0/>o;, zairi, zaranya , aW<o\f/) are suited only to the 
meaning bronze not iron. 

We hope then that we have shown that as regards the equation 
dya8-ces } the European languages have retained the original mean- 
ing rather than the Asiatic, in which the old word for copper, 
metal, obviously under the influence of an earlier acquaintance 
with the working of iron, gradually assumed the meaning of iron, 
a common process in the history of languages (c/. Finn, vaski , 
“ copper ” : Hung, vas, “iron,” A.S. dr : Eng. ore , Sans. I6hd, 
“ copper ” then “ iron,” &c.). Yet this by no means brings us to 
the end of our considerations. 

In the European languages ces-aiz means copper as well as metal, 
and thus we are brought to what is perhaps for the historian of 
primitive culture the most, important question in this piece of 
research: whether the equation alluded to designated in the 
primeval period native copper or the copper alloyed with tin which 
is bronze; whether the bronze race of Indo-Europeans avouched 
by Pictet, and since almost naturalised in science, is a fable or a 
reality ; whether we have to picture the original Indo-Europeans 
to ourselves spreading as warriors armed with spears, swords, 
shields, helmets of bronze, bearing the gifts of a higher civilisation, 
and bringing the non-Ai'yan peoples with their stone weapons easily 
to the ground. 

I believe that there is nothing in favour of and everything 
against the assumption that the Indo-European were acquainted 
with bronze. 

To begin with, as we saw, the meaning “black copper” has been 
faithfully preserved in the equation dyas-oes by the side of 
“bronze;” and it is natural and obvious that the former must 
have been the original meaning. To this must be added that the 
names for the tin which is indispensable for the production of 
bronze are altogether divergent in the Indo-Germanic languages, 
and — a point which we shall have to deal with more closely in ch. 
ix. — seem to indicate that this metal only reached the individual 
peoples at a later time and in the way of traffic and commerce. Now, 
it would certainly be possible to maintain that the Indo-Europeans 
were not acquainted with the art of manufacturing bronze indeed, 
but were acquainted with bronze itself in consequence of the 
importation of bronze objects from some unknown civilised people 
or other. Such an ass umption certaiuly cannot be directly refuted ; 
neither, however, can it be made probable on any grounds. 

On the other hand, that pure, native copper was really known 
to the Indo-Europeans appears from another equation : Sans I6hd, 

out of bronze gold, wherefore well-smelted ( bahudhmdtdm ) bronze is almost 
like gold) Herm. Brunnhofer, Zur Bronzetechnilc aus dem Veda (Femschau, 
Aaiau, 3 880, p. 69), sees a voucher of the most convincing description for 
ayaa m the meaning of ' ' bronze. ” ° * 

For the rest, B. R. in the small edition of their dictionary now always give 
. “bronze” the first place for dyas. J e 
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orig. “copper” (B. R.), Beluohee r6d, Pehl. r6d, Mod. Pers. roi 
“ce«,” Armen, avoir , “brass” (Hiibsohmann, Z, d. D. M. G., xxxiv. 
133), O.S, ruda “ metallum” Lafc. raudus, O.N. raudi , which goes 
back to a fundamental Indo-Germanic form *raudho ( : i-pvd-po- s), 
and properly means “ red.” * 

Thus, I conceive, we have good reason for ascribing to dyas-m 
the Indo-Germanic meaning of “copper,” and consequently for 
crediting the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion with an ac- 
quaintance with this metal. 

How far copper may have been worked in the primitive period 
for metallurgic purposes, for manufacturing ornaments, implements, 
and especially weapons, is a question we shall return to in ch. x. 
(Indo-Germanic Names of Weapons): 

From the standpoint of anthropology, however, be it stated here 
(c/. further, details in Part iv. ch. xi.) that copper plays au 
essentially different part in prehistoric culture now from what was 
assigned to it but a short time ago. Whereas, that is to, say, 
it has been hitherto assumed that in Europe copper periods in 
the strict sense existed only in certain localities, e.g,, Hungary, 
Ireland (cf. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, i. 55), and Spain (Virchow, 
KorrespondenzUatt d. D. Ges.f, Anthropologic , xii.73), finds of copper 
in all parts of Europe have recently increased to such an extra- 
ordinary extent that the assumption of a special Copper Age, which 
was in point of time prior to the Bronze Age and immediately 
subsequent to, or rather contemporary with, the later Stone Age, 
seems to archaeologists now inevitable. On these researches cf. M. 
Much’s work, already mentioned, Die Kupferzeit in Europa und 
ihr Verhdltniss zur Kultwr der Indogermanen, Wien, 1886. Copper 
was worked for the first time in this age, and not by smithying but 
by smelting and casting in moulds. Smithying in the proper 
sense, according to Much, did not make its appearance until the 
discovery of iron and the invention of bronze. Much sees (p. 175) 
in the absence of an Indo-Germanio terminology for the smith’s 
craft, which we called attention to in the first edition of this book, 
a proof of his view that this Copper Age was identical with the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period; E. H. Meyer, therefore, should not 
have appealed (Indog. Mythen , ii, 682, note) to that work in sup- 
port of his assertion of the extreme antiquity of smithying amongst 
the Indo-Europeans. 

We shall return, as we have said, to this question; and now once 
more betake ourselves to the linguistic side of the equation 
Ayas-m. 

We have seen, that on the whole only four branches of the 
Indo-Germanio family have preserved the old word for copper, 

* The similarity in sound of Indo-Germanic *raudho, *rudho, and Sumerian- 
Aecadian name for copper, urudu , is remarkable. But what in especial appears 
to agree with the Sumerian urudu is the Basque urraida , “copper;" and con- 
sequently I will not omit to note that F. Hommel (Die sumaro-aJckadischc 
Sprache und ihre Verwan dtschaftsvc r/Uilt nisse) does in fact maintain a 
linguistic connection between the Basques and the Sumerians (p. 61 ). 
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dyas-aes. The reasons why the others lost it can only be con- 
jectured. It is possible that in the gradual spread of the Indo- 
Europeans their way did not leau them through copper districts, 
and so both the thing and the word were lost from memory. It is 
possible also, and perhaps more probable, that the, I might almost 
Bay, delicate constitution of dyas with its two spirants was parti- 
cularly exposed to destruction in the rough business of sound- 
shiffcings and phonetic decay. What would become of the oblique 
cases of the old dyas in Greek for example, which has lost both j 
and si It is noteworthy, however, and also indicative of the high 
antiquity of the equation, that those branches of the Indo-Germanic 
family of speech which have retained the old word, have also 
adhered throughout to the neuter gender for the names of the 
metals (cf. ch. xi.), which has only been departed from by those lan- 
guages “that have displaced dyas by more recent expressions. The 
reason of this Obviously is that in. naming the metals the word dyas, 
11 copper,” was originally started from, and the expressions used were : 
yellow dyas ( = gold), whitish dyas .( = silver), bluish dyas ( = iron). 

If, therefore, we have decided on good grounds in favour of the 
view that the manufacture and use of bronze was not known to the 
Indo-Europeans before their dispersion, the quostiou at once arises 
for the historian of primitive culture, whether it is not possible by 
means of Comparative Philology to ascertain the starting-point 
from which, and the route by which the knowledge of bronze 
spread amongst the Indo-Germanic tribes. 

Unfortunately in this question language is an imperfect guide. 
There is no Phenician, Etruscan, or other -word for bronze which 
has taken its way to the north or west of Europe, and v'hich there- 
fore might serve as our guiding star. When the Indo-Europeans 
became acquainted with the new metal, whether with its manufac- 
ture or with it as a manufactured product, they called it, like the 
Egyptians (xomt) and Semites (Hebr. n(e)choshet), by the same name 
as they already gave to copper (cf further, ch. viii.). 

The only exception, a very remarkable one, is afforded by 
Sumero-Accadian. Here, in addition to the urudu already men- 
tioned, there exists a special term for bronze, zabar. Further, in a 
bilingual Magian hymn to the fire-god (Gibil) there is express 
mention of the preparation of bronze, i.e., of the mixing of copper 
and tin. Since this is the absolutely oldest known passage treat- 
ing of the manufacture of bronze, I will give it here (from F. 
Lenormant, Les noms de Vairain et du cuivre, Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeeology, vi. p. 346; cf. F. Hommol, Die vor- 
semitiscJien Cftlturen, pp. 277, 409). It runs in Aocadian : 

Urudu anna zat mcn 

Le cuivre Vitain mtlangeur + leur in cs; 

in Assyrian ; — 

Sa ert u andki muballilsunu atia 

Du cuivrc et de Vitain leur mclanger (e’est) toi . 

This suggests the conjecture that we here find ourselves really 
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very near the starting-point' of the bronze industry. The necessary 
tin may have been obtained in the way of traffic from the mines of 
the Paropamisos, where, according to Strabo (p. 724), tin was 
obtained, as is confirmed by modem research (Bee Baer Archiv f. 
Anthrop ., ix. 265), Again, the Sumerian term for bronze is genuine, 
and means ( ~ namdru) “shining a fiery red ” (P. Jensen, Z. f 
Assyriologie , i. 255). Hence, at a very early time, zabar spread to 
the Semitic languages (Assyr. siparru , Arab. zifr). 

But even in Egypt the manufacture of bronze can scarcely have 
been native. Not only, as we have already remarked, are copper 
and bronze on ancient Egyptian monuments brought especially by; 
Asiatic peoples, by the Assyrians (the JRotemu) in particular, but it 
is in the highest degree remarkable that as yet no special name for 
tin has been discovered in ancient Egypt (cf Lepsius, op. cit., p. 114). 

. Now, we must turn' our attention to the luxuriant terminology 
which grew up by the side of and subsequent to dyas in the Indo- 
Germanic languages for bronze and copper, a pair of metals which 
as we have seen are scarcely separable. If, to begin with, we look 
to see in what way the Asiatic Indo-Europeans have replaced dyas 
after its transference to another sphere of meaning, we find that 
the Sanskrit names for copper and bronze (cf. Pott, Btym. Forsch ., 
ii. p. 414, and Narahari's Rdjanighant u, ed. Garbe, p. 55, /.) have no 
connection with words in the other languages. The most common 
of the Sanskrit names for copper is tdmra , tdmraka, “the dark 
metal the expression mUcchamvJcha , “ of the colour of barbarians' 
faces,” is also interesting. 

On the other hand, the Iranian dialects almost uniformly indicate 
loans from abroad, which sometimes partially extend over very 
wide linguistic areas. 

The East Finnic, Wotj. irgon, Soswa-Wogul drgin , Tscher. 
vorgene, penetrated from the north into Ossetic (arkhoy, arkhiiy ; 
cf. above, p. 181, as to the Ossetio.word for silver). From the 
north also comes N. Pers. hiring, Kurd hiring, pirinjok, which prob- 
ably belong to the Armen, plindz = ^aXxos. This itself appears to 
be connected with Georgian spilcndsi , “copper;” Asia Folyglotta 2 , p. 
117 (cf Armen, oski, “gold” : Georg, ohro)* Perhaps it is to 
Modem Slav influence only that are due : Kurd mys, Mazender mis, 
tners, N. Pers. mys, mis (of. Z. d. M. 0., xxv. p. 391), Buohar miss, 
Kirgh moes ; cf. O.S. midi, Pol. mjedi, Upper Serb, mjedz, Ac. 

The Afghan hagir, Awaric (in the Caucasus) bach, Alban, bakur, 
N. 'G. /mxKdpi, Serb, bakar, Bulg. hakur, are of Turkish origin. 


* P. JTusti (Dictionnaire Kwrdt-Fran^aii, p. 40) compares the Kurd words. 
P. de Lagarde (Armen. Stud., p. 129) compares also the Armen, phndz to Zend 
berejya. The meaning, however, of berejya, which only occurs once in the 
Avesta (aonyaf Tuzca pardberejydt, Vd., 8. 254), is wholly uncertain. Justi 
translates: “Away with tin, which ia amalgamated with copper. Spiegel 
similarly. Geldner (K. Z* xxv. p. 578) : « From the fire apparatus of a wli ite- 
smith.” Geiger (Ostiran. Oultur , p. 149) finally takes aonya partber^ya as a 
peculiar kind of tin as contrasted with aonya takJiairya. Pott ( Zeitschnftj . a. 
Kunde des M . , iv. p. 204) actually compares the European words for bronze 
( bronce , Ac.) with the Kurd words (hiring, Ac.). 
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The Arab, zifr (cf. above, p. 193) travelled into Kurdic (sipir, sifr; 
J, of the American Or. Soc., x. p. 151) from the Semitic south-west. 

From the relations of Iran, which are late in time and of little 
interest, let us turn to Europe. 

The oldest name for bronze and copper on the Balkan Peninsula 
is that current in Homer’s time, x« \k6$. With regard to this word, 
we may assert to begin with, that as compared with crlSrjpos, “iron,” 
it is obviously a much older element of the Greek language ; for, 
whereas, even in Homeric times there exists a considerable number 
of living derivatives from the stem xaA/co-, such as x<* Axeos, x“Ak€ios, 
XaA Kevs, -^ahcevo), ^oAkcwv, ^aAx^to?, ^aA Krjpy]<s, on the other side, 
against this luxuriant growth, <x. IBrjpos, o-i&rjpeos stands bare and 
isolated, and it is only at a later date that this stem also begins to 
put forth buds. 

As regards the formation of names of persons, the relation of 
XoXko- : criSypo- may be compared with that of xpvcro- : apyvpo-, that 
is to say o-dfypo-, “ iron,” is practically never used in giving names. 
In the north of Europe, strange to say, it is precisely the opposite 
Btate of things that prevails. Teutonic proper names are indeed 
formed with wen, “ iron ” (and with gold), but not with ir, “ copper,” 
(or siller). In Slavonic proper names also the only metals used 
are zlato, “ gold,” sirebro , “ silver ” (not commonly used for this 
purpose by the other nations), and gvozdije , “iron,” copper not 
occurring (cf, G. Krek, Einleitung in die Slav. Litteraturgeschichte , 
p. 15). 

Finally, amongst the Celts I am acquainted only with names 
formed with- haiarn, “iron,” such as Haiarn, Hoiarn, Hoiamscoet , 
Gathoiarn , Hcelhoiarn , <fec. (Zeuss, G. C., p. 106). 

To these proofs of the priority * of x^Akos to o-i%>os in Greece is 
to be added the circumstance that the most ancient name fot the 
smith (xoAkcus) and the smithy (x<* A kcwv, x^Ak^ios SoAos) is derived 
from copper, or rather bronze, and not froni iron ; and, finally, the 
fact that we can trace in the Homeric poems themselves the 
gradual spread of crtffypos. According to Beloch’s calculations in 
the Eivista di jilologia, ii. (1873), 49 ff., xaAxos is mentioned in 
the Iliad 279 x , o-lSypos only 23 x , the majority of which occur in 
the late lay of Patroclus’ funeral games. The ratio is different in 
the more recent Odyssey, in which x^Akos is mentioned 80 x , iron 
29 x . It also deserves to be noticed that in the epic iron is much 
more frequently employed in the production of implements than of 
weapons (Helbig, Homerisches Epos*, p. 330, ff.). 

Thus, language confirms for Greece itself Hesiod’s ancient 
tradition (cf. Lucret. v. 1282), according to which the men of the 
third age : — 

XoAk<3 8’ dpya£ovTO' piXas 8’ ovk lows ulBrjpO’S. 

•The most ancient meaning of x^kos, V copper,” can still be 
plainly discerned in passages such as Od ., i. 182, in which the 

* Of. the exhaustive discussion of this subject in Bliimner. Tcrminologie u. 
Technologic, iv, 38 , ff. 
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Taphian, kingMentes, sails to (the Cyprian) Temese to barter ya/Uds 
for o-iSrjpos, Again, when ^oAko? is mentioned along with gold and 
other possessions in the treasure chambers of the king the native 
copper is obviously meant, as also when it is used as a medium of 
exchange (II, vii. 472). Some scholars, such as Gladstone (Hamer 
and his Age), Buchholz, and others, decline to proceed beyond this 
meaning, and assign the Homeric Age to a pure copper period. 
The latter (Die homer . Realien , 1. 2. p. 323) appeals to the epithet 
ipvdpos which is once attached to x«Akos {77,, ix. 365). It is clear 
though, from what has been said, that in this place ycA/cos means 
copper, while the other and more usual epithets of ^cAko's, aWof, 
“glittering,” (f>aavo<s, “glancing,” v&pox}/, “dazzling,” point much more 
to bronze than to copper. With this it is in accordance that the most 
ancient finds on Greek soil — Mycenm, Orchomenos, Tiryns— exhibit 
exclusively bronze and no iron, which on the one hand makes 
“ bronze ” the probable main meaning of yoAkos in Homeric times, 
and on the other speaks against the early use of iron in Greece. 
It is, therefore, a statement wholly without foundation, when 
Schomann (Greek Antiquities, i. 8 85) states that ^oAko?, used of 
weapons of offence, always means “ iron,” 

For the rest, the ancients, if we are Jo believe certain somewhat 
late traditions, un4erstood the art of hardening copper something 
like iron.* According to Pausanias, ii. 3. 3.-, in Corinth the KoptvOio s 
XoXkos was plunged red hot (Sidirvpos *<u Oeppos) into the beautiful 
stream H fiprjvq with this object. Homer, though, makes no 
mention of this art. The passage in Od., ix. 391, where a smith 
puts an arrow in cold water, refers to iron. 

Nothing quite certain can be made out about the origin of the 
word xoAko?' Its connection with Sans, hriku, hliku (Curtius, 
Grundz , 5 , p, 197), seems to me altogether improbable, Not only 
is the change of meaning wholly without parallel, as far as my 
knowledge goes, but the meaning of the Sanskrit word which only 
occurs once, when it is accompanied by jatulca, “ lac, )} and isk 
translated by trdpu, “ tin,” stands so very much by itself that it is 
impossible to utilise it ; and Bltimner, loc . cit., p, 56, note 3, should 
not have used this etymology in support of the erroneous view, as 
I believe it, that xcAko? meant “ bronze ” from the beginning. 

There is more probability in identifying, as does not only Curtius, 
but also other distinguished students of language such as A. Fick 
(Vergl. Worterb., i. 2 p. 578) and J. Schmidt (Zur Geschichte des 
indog Voc ., ii. pp. 67 and 208), the Greek word, through a stem- 
form xaAx°"> the Lithu-Slavonic names of iron, Lith. gelezis, 

* Gf. Proclus on the words of Hesiod quoted : ArjAot Sri rS>v od/xaruv rfyv 
pdpuqv IftTKovv ol iv robrcp r$ yhs\ ruv S’ S\\wy i/ieXo fores, repl r)jy rwv 
SxXwv fcaracrfceuV SUrpiflov wed rtp x a ^ K V *9^ rovro 4xP® l " ro > T V criSJipy 
xpbs ytwpyiay, Sid nvos PfKprjs rbv %otAK?iv crreppoxotovyrfs, Syr a (plxra paKanSv' 
iK\ixo6anjs rrjs a<\>%s tV rov critiiipov «al iv rots ■no\ffioisxp^ ffty ^Oety. 
Of, Rossignol, Les Mttauxdans VantiqwiU, “ Sur la trcmpe que les andens 
donnSrent cm cwwre,” pp. 237-42, and Schliemann’slWos, pp. 537, 814. To 
harden copper like steel is thought by modern chemists absolutely inconceiv- 
able (Blumner, loc. cit., p, 51), 
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Pruss. gelso, O.Z, Setfao., ' If this is correct, then the languages 
which have all lost the ancient dyas, would have preserved another 
ancient name for copper, for the original meaning of the equation 
would be the same as in Greek ; cf. above, p. 236, note. 

Undoubtedly it was from the stores of Asia that copper was 
mainly brought or fetched to Greece, which is poor in the metal. 
There was no hesitation even in Homer’s time to undertake the 
dangerous voyage to Temese, abounding in copper (iroAuxoAfcos), in 
the metalliferous island of Cypros, which was covered with Semitic 
colonies (Temese = Sem. t-m-s, “ smelting-house ; ” Kieperb, op . cit ., 
p. 13 4).l However, besides the mines in this island, the copper- 
mines of the Caucasian district (Ezekiel xxvii. 13*), Sinai, Lebanon-, 
the Troad (Strabo, c. 606), <fcc., were open to the Phenicians. On 
the whole, therefore, it seems to me most probable that x^^s 
was an ancient name for copper, which the Greeks brought 
with them to their new home. Here made acquainted, through 
Phenician commerce, first with bronze articles, and then with the 
mode of preparing bronze, they' transferred the ancient word for 
copper to the new mixture of- metals : x^wfe like Lat. ces now 
meant both “copper” and “bronze.” Closely connected with 
the name of the metal apparently is the town, mentioned by 
Homer, of Chalcis in Euboea, a name which according to Pliny 
{Hist Nat., iv. 12. 21) once designated the whole island. Indeed, 
according to later tradition, Chalcis must have been a centre 
of mining and metallurgic industry (cf. Buchholz, Die homerischen 
Realien, i. 2, p. 322). In spite of this, however, Kiepert (Lehr- 
buck der alten Geographic, p. 255) is of opinion that the town 
name Chalcis, “inasmuch as the plain and the chalk cliffs in 
the neighbourhood contain no metal,” is rather to be derived 
from {rV-«p; of export ( from Eubcea, the purple fish 

koXxO’ \ V. ■ ' 1 x°A K< k> “ copper.” 

Before leaving the Greek xoAkos, which has perpetuated itself in 
the N.G. xoAkos,. Ya^ KOi f lOL ) Gyp. ydrhoman (G. Meyer, Griech. 
Grammatik , p. 154), and thence in the Gipsy charhom (cf Pott, 
Zigeuner, ii. p, 168), we must mention a very remarkable compound 
of xoAkos, the Old Greek opu\aXKo^. 

This variety of metal is mentioned for the first time in Greek 
literature in the Homeric hymn to Yenus (vi. 9), where artificial 
flowers of dpeixoAxo? an & precious gold are spoken of. A second 
passage occurs in the Shield of Hercules , which goes by the name 
of Hesiod (v. 122) 

Kvrjfxihwi dpeix<x\K€to </>a«vov, 

*H <f>ai(TTOv k\vt< 1 SS>pa, rrepl xvrjpifjcTLv Wt)k€V. 

What did the ancient poets conceive under this word, which 

Javan, Tubal (Tibarenea on the Pontua), and Meshech (Moschi, ib.), they 
were thy traffickers : they traded the persons of men and vessels of brass 
in thy market.” Javan, according to Gesenius {Hebr. ffandwdrterbuch 
p *>*;<«' i, . * • ■ ’ 1 . where, according to Lenormant ( Transactions 

°f V ■' ,.! ■ ■ vi. p. 847 , f,), Mdlean also, the source from 

which the Accado-Assyrian demand for copper was supplied, was situate. 
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etymologically means nothing but mountain copper? Whereas the 
verses, of Hesiod, which, are obviously a reminisoenoe of Homer 
(II., xix. 613) 

to)£c Se ol KvrjfAiSa<s iavov Katrmrepoio, 
suggest that opetxaAxos - Kacrcrirepos ; on the other hand, in the 
Homeric hymn a metal not far removed from gold seems to be 
meant. This, again, is decidedly the sense of opetxaAxos in the 
third oldest passage in Greek literature in which it is mentioned, 
in the Critias of Plato, who mentions it several times in the 
description of his fabulous state of Atlantis. The metal, which 
now is only known by name, but then was something more than a 
mere name (to vvv ovopa^opevov . fxovov , totc & irkiov ovo/Aaros), 
occurs in the island in various places. It is the most highly prized 
of the metals next to gold (113), The wall of the Acropolis - is 
covered with it (116) v In the interior of the temple the ceiling is. 
•of ivory with decorations of gold and opd^oktcos ] walls, pillars, and 
floor were also covered with it (116), The use here made of 
o/oc^oAkos reminds us in a striking “way of the employment of 
el'ectrum in the palace of Menelaus (c/. above, p. 185), and this 
suggests the supposition that if the ancients really did, at any rate 
originally, associate a single idea with the word, which seems prob- 
able, they had their eye, in the oldest periods of civilisation, on 
the gold-silver, so much employed, to which they may have given 
the name “ copper ( = ‘ metal ’) of the mountain,” in the same 
way as the Egyptians called gold, not relieved of its percentage of 
silver, nub en set , “mountain gold.” Indeed, is once 

interpreted in Suidas as eTSos ^Aexrpov, which, however, must not - 
be made too much of. Anyhow, this explanation seems to ihe less 
forced than that given by Rossignol in his work Les MStaux dans 
VantiquiU \ p. 220.* The more, electrum fell out of use in Greece, 
the more indistinot must the meaning ‘of dpaYoXxov have become. 
In later Greece it was employed of brass, (xaAxos Acukoj), f which in 
its appearance is not unlike gold-silver, and which appears to have 
been originally obtained directly from mines in which copper 
occurred mixed with zino, and only later to have been produced by 
an artificial admixture.* According to Lepsius (Zeitschrift fur 
agypt. Sprache und Altertk., x, p. 116, /.), xaA^Xt)3aro5 in the 
Septuagint also would mean copper of Lebanon ”=* “ brass.” 

At a very early time the Greek ope^oAxos became known to 
the Romans, whose most ancient poets, misled by the popular 

* “ Cependant les pofctes se rappelant les services nombreux que Ie cuivre 
avait rendus et l'estirae singuliere oil I’avaient d’abord tenu les homines, 
idealisferent ce metal et FappMerent orichalque • ou cuivre do montagne par 
excellence de 6pos et de n ■■■ - 1 ? ■' ee stages in the 

use of the word iptixa\Kos : (1) &ge ^ (2) Age r4el de 

l’orichalque, (a) le cuivre pur, (6) ralliage du cuivre et du zinc, (c) Talliage du 
cuivre et de .l’^tain ; (S) &go latin de 1’orichalque {aurichalcum). 

t Of. Strabo, c. 610 : hiOos irwpl rb ’Avtietpa, $s KatSpcyos <riSt)pos ytv- 

croi* draptrh y rjs nvos Ka/xivdds dnroarTd(tii\/ev&iLpyvpov(zin(}) t f)vpotr\afiov<ra 
X<*\Kbv rb tfa\o6p,*voy 7 Ivcrai Kpa t wo tirivts bpe(xa\Koy tcaKoucrt ( icpS.ua, Site/tpa- 
fi4vos brass). In the Periplus (§ 6), bpeixa^fcos is exported to Africa : 

# XP&yrat irpbs Kitrpov ko\ tl$ crvyKon^v hvr\ yoplarparos. 
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etymology aurichalcum : aurum , saw in it a purely fabulous metal. 
Subsequently aurichalcum , orichalcum came to mean “ brass ” here 
also. 

If we now turn from Greece to the northern districts of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples, from which as far as the sea the old 
dyas-ces disappeared without leaving a trace behind, we have first 
to regret that no genuine name for copper haB been preserved in 
Albanian. Besides the bdktir, balctir already mentioned, and the 
Latin kjipre-a, “ bronze,” there is also to be found here the expres- 
sion tuts or tuns (tovvct-l, Serv. tuc, “bell-metal, brass, bronze,” 
Bulg. tuM, “bronze”), which is of Turkish origin.* 

The name for copper and bronze, which is the same in nearly 
all the Slav languages, is in old Slavonic midi (cf. above, p. 157), 
and cannot, as far as I know, be traced to any Slavonic root. 

It seems to me most probable that O.S. mcdt, together with 
Teutonic ge-smide, smida (cf. above, p. 157), belongs to the Indo- 
Germanic root smei, smi, by the side of mei, mi ', which recurB in the 
G. cr/xt-A. 77 , “ cutting- tool,” crfu-Xos by the side of ju-Xos, “yew-tree” 
(“suited for cutting”), and consequently properly meant “to 
artificially prepare.” The O.S. med% would then in the primitive 
period have meant something like “copper trinkets,” and would 
then come to be employed of the metal itself, in the same way as 
the East Finnic name for iron has been obtained from the Iranian 
name for knife (cf. ch. vii.). 

As regards archaeology, the metallurgy of the Slavonic peoples 
still requires closer investigation. Wocel (cf. above, p. 60) assumed 
that east of the Carpathians, though there were abundant finds of 
iron, copper and bronze were not forthcoming, and that conse- 
quently in the region between the Weichsel, Dnieper, and the 
Don, an Iron Age succeeded immediately on the Stone Age. But 
the recent discovery of abundant finds of copper in the district 
mentioned (cf Krek, Einleitung 2 , p. 103, ff.) has shaken this view, 
Nor do the Black Sea steppes present any clear picture in the 
records of antiquity. According to Hdt., i. 215, the Massagetm 
possessed bronze but no iron ; of the Pontic Scyths the historian 
says (iv. 71) : hpyvpi j> 8 c ovSev o&8e xoXk(S xpeovrcu. Nevertheless, the 
t Skoloti were found in possession of arrow-heads of yaWs (iv. 81). 
} Of. further, Tomaschek, Kritih der tiltesten N. achrichten iiber den 
scythischen Nor den, Wien, 1888, p. 15. The Slavonic term (or 
copper, in contrast to the term for iron (cf. above, p. 195) which is 
common to Slavs, Lithuanians, and Prussians', is not shared by 
the Baltic languages, whose words for copper and bronze, wdrias 
(cf also szwitwaris , skaistwaris , by the side. of misingi , “brass”), 
Pruss. wargian, seem quite isolated. 

. Nevertheless here, too, it is perhaps possible to establish a connec- 
tion. We have already come across the genius of metals, kshathra 
vairya , in the Avesta, a name which is frequently employed to 

* Alb. which J. Grimm, Oeschichte der deutschen Sprache , translates 
on p, 9 as copper (eras), on p. 11 as if on, is obviously nothing more than 
“molten bells," in Hahn, Alb, Stud., p. 37 (of the lexicon). ’ 
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designate the metal in clamps, arrows, knives, &c. (cf. Justi, Handw , 
p. 93). Perhaps, as is -shown by Yasht., 4. 4, haca stardi vairydi , 
“ of the metal dagger ” (according to Justi’s translation *), vairya is 
used without the addition of kshatkra in the sense of metallicus , cenem. 
Now Persian - vairya , however, would correspond satisfactorily to 
Lith. warias. 

Like the whole of the east of Europe, the Celtic west has lost 
every trace, except one of which we shall have to speak in the 
next chapter, of the original name for copper. It has been replaced 
by a common Celtic word Ir. umce, uim (cf. umaide, umamail “cereusf 
umhaidhe, x^A-Kevs), 0. Cymr. emed, N. Cymr. efydd; cf Stokes, 
Irish Glosses , p. 83, which originally designated pure copper, as 
is shown by the compound arid (tin) + umce for bronze. Unfortu- 
nately, I have not been able to find any datum for ascertaining the 
origin of this word. Copper was to be found in Gaul itself, though 
it was by the Romans it was worked. But the proximity of Spain, 
with its wealth of copper, would amply supply the Celtic tribes 
with ‘copper. Of Britain, Caesar, De B. G., v. 12, expressly says : 
cere utuntur importato (Bliimner, loc. cit., p, 65, /.), 

Finally, both in Latin and in the Teutonic languages, when 
both pure and alloyed copper had come to be comprised under the 
ancient dyas-ces } new and more precise expressions to distinguish 
between copper and bronze became necessary. Here, again, the 
island from which copper was obtained both for Egypt and for 
Homeric Greece, Cyprus, t is here again important. Cyprus, an island 
rich in copper ( cerosa , 7rokvxahKo<s), received its name, owing to the 
cypresses in which it abounds (gopher = Kvirdpiara-of), from the Pheni- 
cians who first exploited the metallic wealth of its mountains. 
In the year 57 b,o. it came into the possession of the Romans, 
and the fine copper obtained from its mines (ces Gyprium , x<*A*<fe 
KuVptos) soon gave its name to the same metal in other lands. In 
the course of time the Lat. aes Gyprium, or rather the popular 
form cuprum (which first occurs in Spartianus, Hist, Aug., i. p. 725), 
cupreum, cyprinum, spread to almost every point of the compass. 
The word first found its way into the Romance languages, where 
however it has survived in French alone ( cuivre - cupreum). The 
other R< v use the Latin ceramen, ceramentum, 

“copper ■ v ■> . x“A K0) / Aa J c/. above, p. 196). So, too, 

It. rame , Wal. arame (but alame, “ brass ** ^), Sp. aramhre , alambre 
(whence, also, Basque alamerea by the side of the probably genuine 
urraida), Pr. aram, Fr. airain. East of Italy the word cuprum 
reappears as we saw in Alb. ^/wrpe- a, “copper;” cf. also N. Serv. 
Icupor, U. Serv. hopor. The Latin word, however, has been most 

* Darmesteter and De Harlez, as Professor Wilhelm reminds me, translate 
tlio passage quite differently (“ from tlio witful sinner”). 

Qf. on the finds of copper in Cyprus, Cesnula Cypern, and M. Much, loc. 
cit. , p. 32, ff. 

t The other Romance names for brass, Fr. laiton , I-tal. otlouc, Span, laton, 
are, according to F. Dicz (Eiym, W, d. rum. XprA, p. 230), to be referred to 
Rom. (It.) latta, “white metal” (properly platu). 
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thoroughly appropriated by the Teutonic languages. It runs: 
O.H.G. chuphar, M.H.G. Tcupfer , kopfer^l&ng. copper , Dan. Jcobber , 
Swud. hoppar, O.N. koparr. From the Teutonic north it found 
its way on the one hand into Irish (copar) and Cornish (cober; 
Zeuss, G. C: 2 , p. 1069), on the other into Finnic (hupari), Lapponic 
(huoppar), Esthonian ( Tcubar-wash ). Lapponic air , airra is O.N, 
eir, Goth, aiz . 

On the other hand, there is much more uncertainty as to the 
original provenance of the word which at the present day serves to 
designate bronze throughout most of Europe, our and German 
bronze, Fn bronze, Ital. and Span, hr once, N. Gr. /wxy>ow£os (M.G. cf. 

Kal Svo Troprws 7 rpovT&ves), O.S'. brozenu “fuscus,” H.S. brunc, 
Serv. and Euss. bronza, Alb. brunze, &o. In its oldest (Middle 
Latin) form it is bronzium (ces, cuprum ; bronzina, tormentum 
bellicum; bronzinum vas / cf. Du Cange, Gloss. Mediae et Infmce 
Latinitatis), and according to some is derived from the originally 
German adjective bruno, “brown,” brunizzo, bruniccie ( brunittm ), 
and therefore means “the brown metal,” while according to others 
it comes from the Middle Latin obryzum {obryzum aurum ~ xpvo-iov 
o(3pv£ov, “ gold which has stood the test of fire,” obrussa the “fire 
test of gold,” which occurs even in Cicero), designating bronze 
after its colour which resembles that of gold ; * cf. Diez, Mum. d 
rom. Spr ., i . 4 p. 69. 

A new explanation has been briefly set forth by Berthelot, Sur 
lenomdu bronze chez les alchimistes grecs {Revue ArchSplogique, 1888 
P* the oldest form of the word he endeavours to establish 

a Mid. G. fipovrrjcriov in alchemistic works. This corresponds to a 
Lat. m Brundi&ium; since there must have been celebrated 
manufactories of bronze (Pliny, Hist. Hat., xxxiii. 9. 45 : xxxiv. 
17. 40). ’ 

Besides the expressions already discussed, there crops out in 
lu “ , f“ T 9 ®“ anlin g uistio ar ea, and only in that area, as early as 
the Uid High German epoch, another expression for bronze : O.H.G 
aruz, aruzi, erezi , Modem German erz, which recurs in proper 
names such as Aruzapa 1 . *•••' - f.* -tfti, Arizgruoba, and also 

Way ' , : . ■ _ ' : . ' ‘ . languages, such as Esth. 

arts , , Hung. ercz. Unfortunately, its origin is entirely wrapped in 
mystery ; anyhow, it has nothing to do with aiz, Sr. Hor does it 

h™! 1 ' M C w n n d L m m ® ani ^ with it ; for, whereas, of the two adjec- 
tives, M.H.G. ^ and erzin, the former alone is applied to copper or 
bronze (and therefore » Lat. emeus, cereus, aheneus), erzin , N.H.G 
erzrn has the perfectly general meaning metallicusA 

Finaliy, the German messing, which makes its appearance from 

* “The Romance word must have been coined in Italv where the imHoi „ 
# DfeajS ^. ° St and the 71 might eaail y be introduced before the dental j” 

T« T"\ , , | 1 m . 

' “Kupfcr,” there is a 

1. , - the etymology of the 

' ' ■ 1 ■ ’ Lat - raudus, rudus, in which Weigand 
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"the twelfth century, O.N. messing,. fem., A.S. md&tling, like the Pol, 
mosiadz , 0. Serb, mosaz, N. Serv; memik , (Sic., is a loan-word from the 
Latin massa, “mass, mass of metal;” cf. also M.H.G. mem , neut. 
and fem., Swiss mosch, “brass.” At any rate, this derivation is 
more probable than the one given by Kopp ( Geschichte-der Chemie , 
iv. p. 113), according to whom the Teutonic word originally meant 
“ Mossunic copper,” in accordance with a passage of Pseudo-Aris- 
totle {Be Mirabilibus Auscultationibus): rov M oo-ovvolkov ^oXkov 

XaptFcporarov teal Xev/corarov etvai, ov rrapafj.Lywp.tvov airw Hao-mripov 
aAAa yrps rtvos (spelter, zinc, ore, <kc.) yivopivys crvvof/optvqs avTw. 

For a summary of the results of this discussion, cf. chapter viii, 


CHAPTER VII. 


IRON-. 

Iron, hard to work (ttoXvk/xtjto^ artSrjpos), which at the present day 
has conquered the world, belongs to the most widely distributed of 
the metals, and possesses the peculiarity that, as, with the exception 
of meteoric iron, it only occurs in a mineralised form, and is there- 
fore not very conspicuous, so even when it has been smelted and 
wrought by the hand of man, it offers less resistance to the tooth 
of time than do the other metals. Prehistoric arch ecology there- 
fore often finds itself in the difficulty of not being able to decide 
whether the absence of iron from a given stage of culture is to be 
ascribed to man’s ignorance of it or to the destructive power of 
time. Archaeology is therefore thrown back upon the evidence of 
history and language more in the case of iron than of any other 
metal. This evidence shows that the use of the metal in the 
civilised countries of the east goes back, if not beyond, at least as 
far as the beginnings of history. Lepsius, in his often quoted 
treatise, has traced iron under the name of wm, in the oldest 
Egyptian inscriptions. Recognisable in pictures by its bluish tint, 
it is employed in the earliest times for vessels and weapons. 
Nevertheless here, too, the priority of copper is rendered probable 
by the circumstance already alluded to, that the word for iron has 
the sign of copper as its determinative (cf. Lepsius, op. cit ., p. 108). 
E r °m Egypt, and afterwards from the trading factories of the 
Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans on the Red Sea, there probably 
spread articles of iron and a primitive mode of iron-working, in/the 
direction from north-east to south, into the interior o£ Africa, thus 

making it seem as though the blacks had * 'V- , ' 1 1 ‘. . ■ 1 

and worked iron {cf. Andree, Die Metal 

P- 3, ff.). In any case the Iron Age was immediately consequent on 
the Stone Age in Africa: the other metals are in part named from 
the standpoint of iron (above, p. 154, note). 

The Semitic languages possess a common expression for iron : 
Hebr, bar(e)zel , Syr. panel , kmyv.parzillu (Arab, frzil, “iron point”), ' 
which indicates their primeval acquaintance- with this metal (Orig. 
Semit. parzillu). In the Old Testament, too, iron is frequently em- 
ployed for vessels, talents (1 Chron. xxiii. 14; xxx. 7), for nails and 
door-plates, and also weapons (1 Samuel xvii. 7), although it is 
noteworthy that bronze is mentioned much more frequently than 
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iron (in the first four books of the Pentateuch the proportion is 83 : 4). 
In the same series as the Semitic names for iron is the Sumerian 
barza, as to whose exact relation to the Semitic word, however, 

I have no views {of. F. Hommel, Die vorsem. Kulturen, p. 409). 

If we now turn to the Indo-Germanio peoples, we find that even 
in hieroglyphic inscriptions the country of Pers, i.e,, Persia, is termed 
a principal place for the export of iron (Lepsius, loc. cit ., p. 104). 
We can, therefore, all the more readily understand how the Zend 
ayanfy, inherited from the primeval Indo-Germanic period, gradually 
came, to stand for iron, which soon came to dominate their metal- 
lurgy. That iron was, at any rate, known to the Iranian tribes at 
a relatively early time, is shown by a name for it which is common 
to moBt of their dialects, even to the remotest of them, Ossetic : 
Afghan dspanah , dsptnah, Osset, afseindg, awseindg, Pamir D. isn, 
spin, &c. (c/. W. Tomaschek, Gentralas. Stud., ii. p. 70), Kurd 
hdsin, awsin (Justi-Jaba, Wbrterbuch, p. 439 ; Hiibschmann, Osset . 
Spr., p. 25). This stock of words .has not yet been explained.* 

For the rest, the Persians are described by Herodotus (vi. 61 and 84) 
throughout as armed with iron and bronze weapons. The kindred 
Scyths, also in the time of Herodotus, had made the acquaintance 
of iron. The historian relates (iv. 62) that in the cult of Ares an 
iron sabre (triS^peos dxivajojs) was worshipped as an emblem of the 
god, and the use of this metal in the worship of the gods indicates 
a very ancient acquaintance with iron, while our author expressly 
denies copper (bronze) to the Scythians (iv. 71); cf. above, p. 198. 

The Armenian word for iron, erkath , formed on the analogy of 
artsath, “silver,” like the Armenian name for gold and copper, 
comes from the Caucasian languages (Georg, ricina, kina, “iron,” 
Las. rk°ina, “knife;” Asia Poyglotta 2 , pp. 113, 12*2). 

Special words for hardened iron (steel) seem to have been toler- 
ably late in making their appearance in Asia Minor, though 
one of them has come to be distributed over a tremendous area : 
N. Pers. ptildd, Syr. p-l-d. (Paul de Lagarde, Ges. Abh ., p. 75), 
Kurd pila, pola , pulad , Ac. (Justi, Dictionnaire Kurde-Frangais, 
p. 84), Pehlevi pdldwat, Armen, polovat (Lagarde, Armen. Stud., 
p. 130), Turk, pala, Russ, bubatit, Lesser Russ, buiat (Miklosich, 
Fremdw , s.v.), Mizdzeghic polad, bolat, Mong. bolot, biilht, buriat 
(Klaproth, Asia Polyglottd \ p. 282, Sprachatl. , v.; A. Pott, Zeit- 
schriftf d. K. d. M., p. 262). But where and wherein are we to 
look for the origin of this series of words ? 

* Hiibsehmann {K. Z., xxiv. 392) thinks of a Mod. Pers. spin, “white” : 
Zend spa&ta j though I do not know of any other case in which a name for 
iron is derived from an adjective “white.” 

Justi ( Worterb . , p. 439) compares with the words mentioned Zend Mosafna,, 
which he (. Eandw s.v.), Geldner {K. Z.,xxv. 579), and Geiger ( Ostimn . Kultur , 
p. 148) translate as “copper,” hut Spiegel (Avesta, trans. Vend. viii. 254-viii. 
90) as “iron.” This is impossible phonetically. 

In Modem Persian iron is dhen, which may be explained from *ayasana , or 
else belongs to Beloochee dsin, Pohl. pcs (West, Glossary , p. 27). Spiegel 
(Arische Periods, p. 35) thinks of its coming front asan, “stone” ( cf Sans, 
dpnan, above, p. 190, note, “stone-work”). 
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The Ossetic name for steel, also, is particularly interesting, inas- 
much as it again is borrowed from the Permian languages (Wotj. 
anda, Syrj. jendon ), and also recurs' in the Caucasus (Mizdzeghie 
andun ; Klaproth, Sprachatl ., v.). For the third time, therefore, we 
have come across East Finnic words in Ossetic, that is to say, the 
names for silver (dvzist), copper (arkhoy), steel (andun), to which 
we shall subsequently (ch. ix.) have to add that of lead (iSdi), 
so that the Ossetes inherited from the period when they were still 
united with their Iranian brothers only terms for gold (sugh-zarine) 
and iron '(afseindg), The relations, however, between the culture 
of the Ossetes and that of the Finnic East are the more easily 
explained, because, according to the Ossetic tale, the Ossetic race 
once extended considerably farther north than is the case at 
present (Asia Polygl . 2 , p. 83). 

The state of the case as regards India may be more briefly dis- 
missed. We have already seen that anoient finds of iron are not 
rare in India, which is rich in iron ore. Further, Indian steel was 
prized even in Greek antiquity. (Bliimner, lo'c. cit p. 70). Never- 
theless, we remarked, that in literary monuments iron cannot be 
traced with certainty before the end of the Vedic period (c/. p. 188), 
when the oldest nameB of this metal occur. The later terms (cf. 
Pott, Etymologische Forsch., ii. p. 416, and Narahari’s Rdjanighantu, 
ed. Garbe, pp. 41, 42) offer nothing of interest. One of them, 
Sans, pastrd, lit. “ weapon,” has travelled through the world on the 
lips of the gipsies as saster, with absin, “ steel ” ( =» Kurd avsin ). ■ 

’ We now proceed to Europe, and to ancient Greece first, in order 
to look for data as to the first appearance of iron. 

Violet-hued (toas), shining (atOm), or grey (iroAtos) iron playB 
an important part even in the Homeric poems, thereby affording a 
most remarkable contrast between the Homeric, period and Sohlie- 
mann’s Hi&sarlik, where all five prehistoric towns seem to be un- 
acquainted with iron. In Mycenae (cf Schliemann, Mycenes, 141,/.), 
on the other hand, iron was known in the form of knives, keys, <fec.; 
though Schliemann believes that the articles which prove this must 
be assigned to the beginning of the fifth century b.o. In Homer 
iron is used as a medium of exchange like copper, and is stored in 
the treasure chambers of the rich. At the funeral games of Patro- 
clus (II., xxiii, 825, /.) Achilles offers as a prize a mass of iron 
(o-o'Aov avroxpwvov, ix., " merely smelted, not wrought;” meteoric 
iron is not to be thought of), which will supply the lucky winner 
with all the iron he will need for five years’ time.* It serves 

* e$et fup Kal irevre irepnr\ophovs iviavrobs 
Xpedfiei/os^ ov/nh yhp oi arepfi dpepis ye criSiipov 
obS’ kpor^p ei<r is ir6ktv, &A.A.& irapil-ei. 

''This passage may be understood to mean either that the winner of the <r6\os 
bas the iron utensils necessary for five years made in advance, and made in 
the town ; and then keeps them stored at home against the time they will be 

needed ; or we may— — ^ ^ ' " ’ ’ the smith with iron 

thewnr ± S ^ e ■ ’ “ unfrequently done in 

ence of . ^ 7 . 
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principally as the material for making implements used on the 
land y but axeB also, and swords, knives, clubs, arrow-points, are 
frequently mentioned as made of iron. Indeed, o-tS^po? sometimes 
of itself means axe and sword. Nevertheless, as we have already 
pointed out, the linguistic relation of xoAkos : cr&rjpos points with 
great probability to the historical priority of the former. 

This is characterised by a Greek story recorded by Herodotus 
(i. 67. 68 ), and placed by him in the time of Croesus. Liches, a 
Spartan citizen, having set forth in quest of the bones of Orestes, 
comes to a smithy fcoXirfiov) in which he sees iron being smithied 
(criBrjpov egekavvopevov). At seeing this he falls into amazement 
(o' 0(t) v/iari rjv opeoiv to Troievpevov). The smith (^oAkojs not 
a-iBrjpevs) marks it and says: “Thou, that art amazed to see 
smithying, what wouldest thou say, hadst thou seen what I have 
seen,” and so on. The appointments of the smithy are mentioned 
as being bellows (<£0crai), hammer (ar<f>vpa), and anvil (aKfuov). This 
story is instructive in that it ihust have been invented at a time 
when the manufacture of iron was still something new; and 
because the smith, of whom it is expressly said that he was working, 
o-icfypos, nevertheless is called xoXkcus (^aX/a^ov, “ smithy ”). 

No indication when precisely iron became better known in 
Greece can be found.* 

The place whence the Greeks gained the acquaintance of this metal 
admits also only of conjecture. The mainland of Greece is not par- 
ticularly rich in iron ore (Bliimner, loo.- cit., p. 7 4). The Peloponriese 
is an exception, especially at the promontory of Teenarum, where 
perhaps the Phenicians,if our comparison ofTaAa pov— Hebr. tanndr, 
“ smelting-hut ” (c/. above, p. 159) is right, worked the iron ore. 

The Greeks then at an early time depended on foreign metal 
deposits. At a very early time a definite tradition established 
itself in Greece as to the origin of iron. It is referred by a very 
ancient tradition to the neighbourhood of the Pontus Euxinus, to 
the Phrygian Ida, in whose woody dales the TSafoi Aa/mAot, 
Kelmis, Damnameneus, and Akmon are represented as discovering 
and working the bluish iron. Both in this passage from the 
Phoronn , which we have already given, and which is the oldest 
that mentions the Idsean Dactyli (cf. above, p. 164), and in the 
words of the Scholiast which accompany it (yo^res Be rjcrav Kal 
cf)app,aK€L<i. Kal Brjpiovpyol aiBrjpov keyovrat. 7 rpwrot Kal p^raAAcIs 
ycveo-Oai; Schol. Apoll. A., i. 1126), iron alone, and not the other 
metals, is mentioned, so that it was only in later times apparently 
that they were connected with the Dactyli. The Parian Marble 
oft MAtos 6 7 rpa)TOS efiacrikevcre Kal KuSamav ajKtcre Kal crlSrjpo^ 
evpeOrj ev rfi *18$, evpovroiv tS>v T&uW AaKrvkwv Kekpios Kal 
Aap.vap.evem try) 1168 ftaaikevovros 'k6r}vw IIaj/ 8 toi/os) actually gives 
a definite year for the discovery of iron. 

If we only knew a little about the languages of the nations of 
Asia Minor, a simple and satisfactory explanation of the G. trcSijpos 

* Of, the remarks by Bang, Sayce, and Leaf in the Academy , 1883, Sept. 
22, 29, Oct. 23. 
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(Dor. and Mol. cri'Sapos; Sappho, 119), ^hioh stands quite by itself 
amongst the Indo-Germanic names for the metals, might be forth- 
coming. It perhaps deserves to be noticed that the stem anBypo-, » 

though elsewhere it is scarcely ever employed, as we have seen, to 
form names of persons or places, in Lyeian is used for both. Cf. 

StSapovs, 2}t&7poi5$, town and harbour of Lycia ; also a volcanic pro- 
montory in Lycia, with a temple of Hephaestus (Scylax Geog. Min . 

T., i. p. 301), Sapvvrvos, an inhabitant thereof (Pape, Eigen- 
namen , s.v.), and ^tSdpto?, a proper name in a Lyeian inscription 
(M. Schmidt, The Lyeian Inscriptions , p. 12). But according to a 
verbal communication from M. Schmidt, the inflection of the 
Lyeian proper name shows that 2,i8apLo$ is a native personal name. 

The attempts which haye been made to find a derivation in Ihdo- 

Germanic all seem to me of a very problematic nature.* ; 

A special name for steel, the preparation of which by tempering 
was known in Homeric times (cf, Od ix. 391), does not occur * 

in Homer’s vocabulary. Kva vo?, according to Lepsius’ convincing 

investigation (op. cit. f p. 130), “never anywhere means anything 
but a blue colouring matter which was generally prepared from 
copper blue either directly, or else a blue glass, was made from it 
and then pulverised.” - 

The earliest expression for steel is rather A8ap ow, -arros, which is } 

mentioned for the first time by Hesiod (Scutum, 137), and is, used 
of a steel cap (Kwl-rj). This word is usually referred to the root \ 

8a p. in Sdgvrjpu, Sagau), <fcc., so that it would, like the Homeric j 

dBapacrros, mean the “unconquerable” metal. If, however, we 
reflect on what, for the designation of so relatively a recent idea i 

as that of ’steel, is such a remarkable word both aB regards form * 

and meaning, one cannot resist the suspicion that we here have 
before us a foreign word, perhaps the Caucasian andun, in a 
Grfccised form. In this connection we may remark that Tomaschek 
(Z. f. o. Phil . , i. 125) calls attention to a Caucasian (Udic) zido for f 

(riSrjpos also. At anyrate, it is certain that another and more j 

common name for steel than dSd/xa?, that is x&hvip- (also ^aXti/33iKos; | 

Eur., Her., 162), which is first used by Aeschylus (Prom., 133) : — \ 

KTV7rov yap axp X^ v ft 0 $ $vf}£cv dvTpiov pvx&v, jj 

travelled to Greece from the neighbourhood of the Caucasus and 

* Curtius 4 and 8 , p. 246, compares Sanskrit sviditas, “smelted,” and svidant, l 

“iron pan,” O.H.G. swcizjcm, frigh'C, and thinks trlSrjpos meant “smelted | 

out,” but that this does not prove that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted f 

with iron. Pott ( Et . Eorsch., i. p. 127) comparos Lith. sioidiis (as also does G-. \ 

Meyer, Oricch, Or., p. 197) and Latin sidus, sidcris from *sidesis. If the latter 
is correct, the only thing in question is the connection of the root of <rlS-ypos. f 

Nevertheless, some historians of culture (cf. Len orman t,Anfangc d. Cultur, p. 68) | 

on the strength of this regard the Greek word as designating meteoric iron | 

(sidus, “star"), which is absolutely without reason. The Coptic benipe ■% 

“ iron,” also, which is usually quoted in this connection as analogous, because | 

Brugsch compares it with tiro Egyptian btia at pc-t , and treats it as meteoric | 

iron, receives quite another explanation at the hands of Lepsius (p. 108). 1 

Indeed, even the <niAo$ avTox^vos of Homer, as we have hinted, has been < t 

interpreted os meteoric iron (cf. Ratzel, Vorgesch. d, Europ. Mcnschen, p. 283). 
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the Pontus. The word -undoubtedly goes back to the name of the 
northern nation of the Chalybes (Xd\vj3t<s, XaAvftoi), The abodes 
of this people, as known to antiquity, are variously given as being 
situate to the north of the Pontus and Caucasus as well as in 
Armenia and Paphlagonia to the south ; and the Chalybes are 
uniformly spoken of as distinguished for the mining and working 
of iron. Thus, the o-tS^poreKrom X.d\vj3e$ are mentioned by 
iEschylus (Prom., 715) immediately after the nomad Scyths 
{%Kv6ai vo/mSe?), with which the Hesychian glosses are in agree- 
ment : XaXvfioi' 20J/O? rrj<i %kvQL as, ottov crtSiypo? ytverat and Xa \vf38ucrj’ 
tt)? 'StKvd tas, ottov criBrjpov pira AAa. Xenophon in his Anabasis 
distinguishes two races of Chalybes, one between the Araxes and 
Cyros, the others vassals of the Mossynooci on the Pontus. Of the 
latter he says (v. v. 1): 6 /Jio? t}v toi? ttAciVtoi? au7W 0 . 77-0 criS^/oeias 

K.T.X. 

That the Tibarenes and Moschi of the Bible point to the district 
of the Pontus has already been said (ef. above, p. 196, note). So, 
too, the “ iron from the north ” mentioned in Jeremiah xv. 12, may 
belong here. 

Like the Greek o-i%>g?, the Latin forum has no connection with 
the other Indo-Germanic names for the metals.* Nor is there 
any lack of evidence to show the want of iron in Latium at the 
most ancient period. The faber ferrarim is missing from the 
guilds of Nurna. Further, the use of iron is uniformly excluded 
from the most ancient cults. It was with a bronze knife that the 
Roman Flamen Dialis had to shave his beard, with a bronze plough 
that the area of a new town must be marked out, and so on (of. 
Helbig, Die Italiher in der Poebne , pp. 80, 81). 

In the pile-dwellings of the Po iron is not found. 

But from what quarter came the Romans’ first acquaintance 
with the important metal which subsequently became so familiar 
to them that the smith is called faber ferrarim, and the sword and 
plough were termed by metonymy ferrum ? Perhaps the Lat. 
ferrum itself indicates the way ; for as it may readily be traced to 
*fersum, I, with Lenormant, 0. Weise ( Griech . Wbrter im Lat., 
p. 153), and others, still think it most probable that ferrum is to 
be connected with the expressions already quoted from the Semitic 
languages, Hebr. bar(8)zel, t Sumer, barza , <fcc. That Phenician 
(Carthaginian) words found their way into Latin directly (i.e., not 
through Greek agency) is shown by cases such as Lat. (c)tunica : Heb. 
hetonet. Lat. ebur, palma, pellex, &c., are probably of similar origin 
(0. Weise, Rhein. Mm., 1883, p. 540, /.). It is also known that the 
Phenicians extended- their voyages at least as far as C(&re (ef. 

* The attempt to compare ferrum with the other Indo-Germanic names of 
metals has been made by Pictet ( Origines 2 , i. p. 197), who classes it with Sans. 
bhadrdm, “iron” (?), and by Lottncr {K. Z.Ml p. 183), who suggests A. S. 
braes. Of. also Pott, Ft. Forsch., ii. p. 278 ; Schweizer, K. Z., 1 . p. 478; Pick, 
Feral. WGrterl., ii. p. 169. 

t That this word was also Phenician is shown by an ancient 1 hcmcian 
inscription from Cyprus {Movers, ii. 3, p. 69). 
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Mommsen, Rom. Geschichte , i. p. 128). Sc/me days north, however, 
of the Punic factory here erected lay the island of Elba with its 
stores of iron, insula 'inexhaustis Chalybum generosa metallis 
(Virgil), called ‘Ai&xAiy, the “ sooty ” by the Greeks. 

Now turning from the south and ascending the broad back of 
our quarter of the globe, we find the absence of iron in the oldest 
periods of which we have historical knowledge brought out by clear 
evidence on all sides; We may. remark that this absence becomes 
more marked as we go towards the north-east. According to the 
Germania of Taoitus (c. 6) “ iron did not abound in Germany ” 
(“ ne ferrum quidem superest ”). In the north, Caesar knew that 
among the Britons iron only occurred near the sea, and there only 
in inconsiderable quantities (B. G. V., 12). In the east, Tacitus 
mentions the linguistic group of the Prusso-Lettlanders under the 
name of the iEstii. He says (o. 45) : " Rarus ferri, frequens fustium 
ileus.” His knowledge ends with the Fenni (Finns), who, “ inopia 
ferri” “ for want of iron,” have recourse to sharpened bones for 
their arrows. The knowledge of iron and how to work it spreads 
to the north of Europe and the adjoining portions of Asia in two 
directions : from south-west to north-east and from south-east to 
north or north-west. The point of departure is found in the one 
case among the Celts, in the west, who in their conquering iharches 
along the Alps from the fifth century onwards must have come 
hcross rich deposits of metals. Deep in the Austrian Alps, at the 
northern foot of the Thorstein, in a profound ravine at the bottom 
of which lies the little lake of Hallstadt, recent excayations have 
brought to light * a life-like pioture of a Celtic settlement with its 
salt-mine and its manufacture of iron. Noric iron soon became 
known in Italy and throughout the north. Tacitus (c. 43) still- 
knows in the east on the Carpathians a Gallic people, slaves t6 the 
Germans, the Cotini, who “ quo magis pudeat ” — for the “ God that 
iron made meant no men to be slaves ” — “ et ferrum effodiunt.” In 
Gaul itself iron was dug for. Caesar expressly states this of the 
Bituriges (Be B. G., vii. 22), who proved themselves very useful at the 
siege of Avarioum: “Eo soientius quod apud eos magnse sunt 
ferrariee atque omne genus ouniculorum notum atque usitatum 
est.” In this connection it is noteworthy that designation' of the 
native metal common to all the Celtic languages (Cymr. mwyn , 
Ir. mdin, mianach) f has spread (Thurneysen, Keltoromanwches. 
p, 67) to the Romance languages (Fr, mine, “ mine,” It mina, &c.). 
When the Celts made the acquaintance of iron, whether from the 
Greeks of Marseilles, or from Rome, where, according to Pliny 
(Hist. Nat., xii. 1. 5), a oertain Helico from Helvetia abode at a time 

* Recent investigations, I am informed by Herr M. Much, have made it 
probable that the burial-ground at Hallstadt was not begun by the Celts, but 
only used by them at the end. 

t The root of the Celtic stem *mein is perhaps the above-mentioned (p. 198) 
Indo-Germanic smei, mei, “artificially prepare,” which appears in O.H.G. 
smtda, 0.8. rrMl; so that the fundamental meaning of the Celtic *mein would 
be something like “workable ” metal. 
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before the great Celtic migration In order to learn smithying, 

“ fabrilem ob artem,” they formed, with a word corresponding to 
the Indo-Germanic ayas-ces, “ copper, metal,” but belonging to a 
different vowel-scale, viz., *h ( : an; cf above, p. 188, note), a name 
for the new idea by appending a derivative suffix, common among 
thdm, -am : *isam. Later the s between the vowels must have 
dropped out, just as it did in siur - sisur (Lat. soror) and giall - 
gisal (O.H.G. gisal) ; cf Zeuss, Grammatica Geltica, pp. 827 and 52. 
Hence the forms Irish iam, iarunn, Cymr. haiam, hceam, Corn. 
hoern } hern , horn , Arem, hoiarn, haiam , <fcc. The 5 between the 
vowels, however, was still retained,* when the word along with 
several terms used in the manufacture of iron, which we shall meet 
subsequently, was taken over by the Teutonic languages, in which 
it appears as Goth, eisarn, A.S. hem (Eng. iron), O.N. ham, jam, 
O.H.G. ham. The suffix -am, foreign to the Teutonic languages, 
betrays the loan, f 

The part assigned to the Teutonic peoples in the history of 
culture was to convey, for their part, the precious gift farther 
west. In Old Horse a certain kind of iron (ferrum ochraceum ), 
.which occurs frequently in the north, was called raudi . This 
word has no connections in the other Germanic languages, but 
through the O.S. ruda , “metal,” Lith, ruda (a Slavonic loan-word; 
cf. A. Bruckner, Die Slav. Lehnworter im Litauischen , p. 1 28), 
attaches itself to Lat. raudus, Sans. Idhdm , &c., with which wC 
have made acquaintance above (p, 191). According to this, the 
O.N. raudi originally meant copper, then undoubtedly the red, 
copper-like iron, ferrum ochraceum. This word found its way from 
Norse through Finnic into the other West Finnic languages, and 
has become the regular West Finnic expression for iron-ore ; Finn. 
rauta, Esthon. and Weps. raud, Liv. raud, rdda , raod, Lapp. 
ruovdde. There are also numerous other Finnic expressions for 
iron and its working, which are of Teutonic and Norse origin. 
For instance, malmi, malvi , “iron ore,” talcfd rauta (Swed. tack- 
jem ), “ raw iron, ' melto-rauta, or merely melto, mento , manto , Lapp. 
malddo (Swed. smdlta), “iron not hammered,” <fcc.; the names for 
the furnace and the blast-furnace are also borrowed. At the same 
time there is no lack of genuine words (cf. Ahlqvist, Culturw ., 
67, /., and Bulletin de VAcad. de St Piter sbourg , vi. p.. 178). 
For it must he acknowledged that the Finns, when once they had 
been directed to the treasures of their lakes and swamps (cf. the 
quotation given above, p. 214, as to the birth of iron), soon attained 
great skill in the working of iron, and indeed, perhaps, even out- 
stripped their Teutonic neighbours. A living testimony to their 
skill in smithying is afforded by the extremely numerous names of 

* It is shown still in the Burgundian proper name Isarnodori ; “ Ortus haud 
longe a vico, cui vetusta pagamtas ob celebritatem clausuramque foriissimam 
superstitiosissimi tempi! Gallioa lingua Isarnodori, i, e . , ferrei ostii imlid.it 
nomen ” (V. S. B. Eug&ndi. Abb. mon. 8. Glaudii in JBurgimdia ; cf. 
Diefenbach, Origines Europacae , p. 367). 

t A more recent stratum of loans : O.I, iam— O.N. jam , A.S. trcn. 

o 
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places and districts in Finland, which are compounded with rauta, 
“iron,” such as Mautajdrwi , Dautawesi, Dautakangas, and many 
others, like the Old High German Isamho , Isanpach , Isanhus , Ac. 
(cf. Forstemann, Deutsche Ortsnamen , p. 139). 

A totally different explanation of the West Finnic words (Finn. 
rauta, Ac.) is given by Lenormant (both in Die Anfangeder Cultur , 
i. p. 79, and Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archozol., vi. p. 354), 
who compares them with the Accad. urudu , “copper,” already 
mentioned by us, and traces the Lithu-Slavonic expressions ( ruda , 
Ac.) to them. 

The Teutonic w r ord for iron is, however, only found in the 
western languages of the Finnic family, as was also the case with 
a Teutonic name for gold (cf. above, p. 178). To the east of the 
linguistic area mentioned, another word for iron, as for gold, pre- 
vails: Ostj. Icarte, Wotj. kori , Syrj. kort, Tscher. kirtne r Wog. 
kcry kier, which, like the East Finnic name for gold, can only be 
explained if it is referred to the Iranian branch of language. Here, 
0. Pers. kareta , N. Pers. Mrd, Buchar. gdrd, Kurd, ker, Osset, khard, 
Ac., means “ the iron knife,” and it is easily understood that tribes 
of wild barbarians might name the metal, which they had never 
seen before, after the implement in which it was brought to their 
notice, either for the 6rst time or most commonly from Persia. 
The word is known in Slavonic (Pol. kord , Ac.) and Lithuanian 
(kdrdas, Polish loan-word “sword;” cf. A. Briickner, op. cit. f p. 202). 

Between these currents from the east and from the west lies the 
area of the Lithu-Slavonic languages with a common name for 
iron, Lith. gelezls , Lett, dzelse , Pruss. gelso, O.S. zelezo. We have 
already (above, p. 195) pronounced in favour of connecting these 
w r ords with the Greek ^aA/cos. The fundamental meaning of the 
northern words would then have been “ copper,” a meaning which, 
as -we may well conjecture, passed into that of iron under the 
influence of the trade with the Black Sea, as the Greek word, 
owing to relations with the Phenicians, has taken the meaning of 
bronze (above, p. 196). 

Finally, I have to mention in Europe a name for iron which is 
as interesting as it is obscure. It is the Albanian hflcur, also ekur. 
It is the only name for a metal common to all the dialects of this 
language which is not obviously borrowed from abroad. The only 
suggestion which perhaps could be put forward to explain this 
obscure word would be — inasmuch as initial h in Albanian, as 
Professor G, Meyer informs me, is not necessarily organic — to com- 
pare the Armenian erkath , Georg, rkina , Ac. (cf. above, p. 206). 

The names for steel in the north are, as. might be expected, 
relatively recent. 

Nevertheless, the Teutonic languages have a name for steel 
whi<ih recurs uniformly throughout all the dialects : O.H.G. stahal, 
M.H.G. stahel , stachel , stdl, O.N. stdl, Eng. &ted } which shows that 
the art of hardening iron soon became known here. From the 
Teutonic, loans were made by Lapponic (stalle by the side of terds , 
terns : Lett, frauds) and by Slavonic (Russ, stall). A certain 
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explanation for the Teutonic words is still wanting (*staklo : 0. Pr. 
pamtrstaclanl). O.H.G. stachila, stachulla “ cuspis ” (fstaglo) has 
been suggested. 

But Slavonic was dependent for its names for steel not only on 
the west but also on the east. Russ, butatu, <fcc., is connected 
with Asia Minor, as we have already seen. Cf. further, Serv. ieltk, 
Alb. t&eliJC) Turk, Pers. caluh^ Russ, haralugu, DXagat hardline; 
finally, also, Pol. deniemh , “damascened iron,” Serv. demishinja, 
Turk, dimiski, N.G. Si / u(tk{ (Damascus). 

The widest expansion, however, is that of the Lat. acies 
( = nucleus) ferri , which in Middle Latin developed into aciart , 
aciarium. Prom the latter are derived, on the one hand, It. acciajo, 
Span, acero, O. Port, aceiro , Fr. acier, Wal. otzfl t Hung, atzdl, South 
and West Slav. ocMX, ocel and on the other, It. acciale, Yen. azzale , 
O.H.G. ecchil, ecchel } <kc. (N.S. cf. Diez, JStym. Worterb*, p. 5. 

The Lithuanian and Old .Prussian plibas r, playnis , is compared 
rightly by Fick ( Vergl. W. 2 , p. 803), with O.N. fairm, “ point, spear,” 
A.S. fldn, “arrow, missile.” 



CHAPTEK VIII. 


THE HISTORICAL ORDER OF COFFER, BRONEE, AND IRON. 

Now that we have reviewed the considerable material afforded 
by the Indo-Germanic names for copper, bronze, and iron, it may 
be well to briefly put together the historical results which we 
believe we have attained. They are : — 

1. It seems probable that the two equations dyas-ms and Idhd- 
ravd'us , which reach back to the vocabulary of the original people, 
meant not iron or bronze but the pure, dark copper, which accord- 
ingly was known to the original Indo-European people. 

2. For deciding the sequence of the metals amongst the Indo- 
Germanic peoples, it is worthy of notice that a series of ancient 
names of capper gradually assumed the meaning of iron. This 
applies to Sans, dyas, Zend ayaiih : Lat. ces (to which probably 
belongs also Celtic Hs-arn = Goth, eisam), to Sans. I6hd, first 
“ copper ” then “ iron,” to- O.N. rautii : Lat. rcmdus, to Lith. 
gelezfo : G. xoAkos.* 

3. It cannot be doubted that in Greek xaXxo?, which meant 
first “copper,” and then under Phenician influence bronze, is 
historically prior to crt&rjpo?. In contrast with the state of things 
in the north it is to be specially observed that Greek proper names, 
both of places and persons, are frequently formed from the word 
for copper (bronze), but scarcely ever from that for iron. 

4. In the north of Europe the Teutons obtained their name 
for iron through the Celts, the West Finns through the Teutons, 
the East Finns from Iranian soil, which suggests the conclusion 
that the knowledge of iron spread in the one case from west to 
east, in the other from south-east to north-west. The circumstance 
that, amongst Celts, -Teutons, and Slavs, proper names are formed 
principally, perhaps exclusively, from the names for iron, permits 
of the conjecture that it was this metal which first exercised an 
important influence on the culture of the north. In any case, 
those who assume immense bronze industries before, iron in the 
north of our quarter of the globe must attempt an explanation of 
this circumstance. 

* The same relation would exist in Lat. ferrum : A.S. braes [*bhfs- ?), if 
Lottner • equation (tf. above, p. 207, note) is correct. 
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5. A primeval centre of diffusion for bronze seems to have 
existed in the home of the civilised Sumero-Aocadian people. 
From this neighbouring Semitic centre of civilisation the south of 
•Europe obtained its acquaintance with bronze. As regards the 
north, neither language nor tradition gives a direct indication 
tending to solve the question whether the numerous and skilfully 
wrought articles of bronze found on this side of the Alps came 
from a native bronze industry which then would be antecedent to 
an iron industry, or whether they are due to . ancient traffic with 
the civilised countries of the south, with Etruria, Italy, Greece, 
Thrace. On general grounds, however, and especially because of 
the inconsistency which exists between the assumption of a highly 
developed Bronze Age amongst the northern peoples, and the low 
stage of culture which is incontestably demonstrated to have pre- 
vailed amongst them, I conclude in favour of the views repre- 
sented by Lindensohmit (Archiv /. Anthropologies viii. 161, jf.) : 
“ The bronzes, which on this side of the Alps make their sudden 
appearance, completely developed in form and workmanship, can 
from their whole character only be regarded as the products of a 
highly developed industry transmitted by traffic, and that from 
the south, from the littoral of the Mediterranean, particularly from 
Italy, whence a much more vivifying transmission of ancient 
culture to the north can be traced than from the east, from the 
countries bordering on the Black Sea.” .... 

“ The use of bronzes in itself, in connection with the isolated 
primitive attempts to imitate them, cannot have exercised any 
noticeable influence on the development of the north, least of all 
suoh as deserves the term * Bronze Age ’ even in the remotest 
degree” (cf. further, Handbueh d. Deutschen Altcrtumshunde , i. 
54:), “The so-called bronze period appears then to have been 
nothing but a time of active commercial and industrial intercourse 
between the Mediterranean peoples and the north. The products 
carried north show no. indication whatever either that they were 
the outcome of the native capacity of the Celto-Teutons — are 
related with earlier native creations — or that they were developed 
or grew into anything subsequent. They betoken a state of 
culture so foreign and so much superior to the production alike of 
the Stone Age which preceded, and of the Iron Age which followed, 
that they cannot possibly, in any way whatever, be regarded as 
evidence that the natives themselves worked the metal, as proving 
the existence of a natural period of transition from a national 
culture of an early date to one of a later.” * 

6. Important points await explanation at the hands both of 
archaeologists and philologists. I may mention the Persian names 
for iron, Afgh, dspanah, <ko ., the G. tripos, Celtic -umce, O.H.G. aruz, 
$0., the etymology of which still requires solving. 

# The opposition to Lindenschmit’s point of view is represented in the 
works of Sophus Muller, J. Undset, 0. Rygb, Hildebrand, and other*. 



CHAPTER IX. 


TIN AND LEAD.* 

Archaeological research as to the times at which lead and tin 
made their appearance, relatively to each other and to the other 
metals, has not yet attained to a decisive result. Whereas, pre- 
viously. it was believed that tin, which is found in the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, in Hallstadt (cf. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times , p. 20), &c., 
belonged to the most ancient of metals, and that lead made its 
first appearance along with silver in the so-called Iron Age (cf. 
Lubbock, op. city p. 15), this view has now been shown, particu- 
larly by Schliemann’s excavations, to be altogether untenable. In 
Hissarlik lead is found in all five prehistoric towns, tin in none. 
In Mycenoe, where, as is well known, the Bronze Age prevails 
almost exclusively, lead was discovered in large quantities also 
(cf. Schliemann’s Mycenes, p. 145), 

In ancient enumerations of metals, lead uniformly concludes the 
established succession. Tin, which is mentioned at the end for the 
first time by the -Hebrews (cf. Numbers xxxi. 22 : “ Howbeit the 
gold and the silver, the brass, the iron, the tin, and the lead, every- 
thing that may abide the fire,” &c.), on the other hand, occurs as 
a rule in the Assyriah-Accadian inscriptions between silver and 
bronze, at any rate before iron (cf. Lenormant, Transactions of the 
Soc. of Bill. Arch., v. pp. 337, 345). This points to the great 
antiquity of tin in Mesopotamia (cf. above, p. 192). 

The tradition of nearly all civilised peoples is acquainted from 
the very beginning with two separate expressions for tin and lead. 
The Bible has ‘oferet and b(Z)dU(f), the Yeda sfsa and trdpu, the 
Avcsta sru (cf. Justi, Handw., p. 308) and aonya (?),f Homer 
poXvfios and Kao-crCrtpos, Latin plumbum and stannum, though it 

* Of. the extremely learned and copious article “Zin” in Schnde’s Altdeutschem 
WUrlerbiich?, 1872-82, in which a detailed picture of the primeval trade in tin 
is given. Although I refer the reader who wishes for further information on 
the subject to this work, which as regards the facts of the subject is funda- 
mental, I must add that the philological comparisons made by Schade, 
frequently differing from the account given above, are not to be accepted with 
the same confidence; cf. of late, Bliimner, Terminologie u. Technologic, iv. 
81, jf,, and K. B. Hofmann, Das Bid Id den VOlkcm des Allcrimas, Berlin, 
1885 (Yirchow — Hoi teen do rff). 

t Cf. above, p. 194, note, and also Lagarde, Armen. Stud., p. 12. 
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may be a matter of doubt whether these expressions always really 
meant what we understand at the present day by tin and lead in 
the scientific sense (c/. Kopp, Qeschichte der Chemie, iv. p. 125,/.). 
A remarkable exception is afforded, as we have already mentioned, 
by the Egyptian inscriptions, in which Lepsius (c/., op. at, p. 
114) has been able to find no special word for tin, by the side 
of the teht, tehti, tehtu (superscribed on bricks of lead), which, as 
Coptic would indicate, meant “ lead.” It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that one and the same word in two languages means now 
one metal, now the other. Thus, in Accadian-Assyrian, anrutr 
annahi undoubtedly means tin (cf. above, p. 272), whereas this very 
word in the Hebrew dndh- has taken the meaning of “lead.” The 
relation of Slav, olovo, “ lead ” : Lith. alwas, &c., is the same. 

It not uncommonly happens that languages, especially of un- 
civilised peoples, can only show one word for both metals, as 
Mordv. kivd, Tscher. vulna, Syrj. acji (also silver), Wotj. uzvel (also 
silver). A similar state of things is H indicated by Lat plumbum 
nigrum, “ lead,” and plumbum album , “ tin.” 

The coincidence in the linguistic designations for these two 
metals, which chemically are so utterly different from each other, 
may be due to their resemblance in colour and appearance, as also 
to the limited extent of the use to which they were put. At any 
rate, it was only when metallurgical knowledge had made consider- 
able advance that lead and tin were distinguished by different 
names. 

However, as regards the linguistic character of the names for 
lead and tin, it is that of travelled words, which have journeyed 
far and wide over land and sea j and no one, not even Pictet, has 
ventured to claim that they are Indo-Germanic in their origin. It 
is, however, very difficult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain the 
starting-point of these words, important as they are for the history 
of culture, with certainty, and I must express a fear at the outset 
that we shall not do much more than establish some individual 
data, and group together some words which are pretty certainly 
related. But it is a duty to make this remark, as against the 
utterly unscientific use which men like Pictet, Lenormant, and 
many others, have made of the words in question, making them 
prove anything they like. 

The most ancient term for tin that we come across in Europe 
is, as is well known, the Homeric Kacro-tVcpos, which is confined to 
the Iliad, and the translation of which as tin (plumbum album) is 
guaranteed by the express testimony of Pliny ( Hist Nat., xxxiv. 
16, 47).* Ornamentations for cuirasses, shields, and waggons are 
made of tin. Even greaves of tin are mentioned, hut they were 
perhaps only, covered with tin. It has the epithet card?, which, 
according to Curtins ( Grundzitgd * , p. 376), belongs to the root ve$ t 
and means “enveloping.” Even Herodotus (iii. 115) knows that 

* “Scquitur nattira plumbi, cuius duo genera, nigrum atque candid urn. 
Album habuit auctoritatem et Iliacis temporibus, teste Homero, cassiterum *b 
illo dictum.” 
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Ka<r<r(rcpo$ (like to yXc/cr pov) comes from the farthest point in the 
west to which his knowledge extends, that is from the Kao-o-ircptSes, 
to Greece. But he is not clear as to. the actual position of the 
islands, and it was the Romans who first applied the name Ca&d- 
terides to the Scilly Isles, which contain no mines whatever (cf. 
Kiepert, Lehrb . d. altm Geogr ., p. 328). Tin was rather ob- 
tained from the remotest antiquity to the present day from the 
south-west corners of Cornwall, England, where Caesar ( B. G., v. 12) 
is acquainted with it.* Shortly after him, Diodorus (v. 22) gives a 
detailed description of the mining of tin in this region, and of its 
transport right across Gaul to Massilia and Narbo (cf, 0. Schade, 
Altd, Worterbuch , p. 1272). Doubtless, the most ancient traders 
between Briton and Hellas were the Phenicians. This appears not 
only from general considerations but from the definite statement 
of Pliny (vii. 56, 57): “Plumbum ex Cassiteride insula primus 
adportavit Midacritus.” Midacritus, of course, is the Phenician 
Melkart, G. who accompanied the Phenicians on their 

sea-voyages as their patron god. Again, the Greek /cacro-trcpos, 
which has no etymology in Greek, may be compared with the 
Semitic names for tin, Assyr. kdsazatirra, Acoad. id-kasduru (cf, 
Lenormant, op. cit., p. 337). The Greek word then found its way 
on the one hand into the Slavonic languages, O.S. kositerti, N.S. 
kositer, Croat, kositar, Serv. kositer, and Wallaehian kositoriu, and 
on the other hand, obviously in the train of Alexander the Great’s 
conquests, into Sanskrit (kast'tra ; cf. P. W., ii. p. 192).f The 
Arabian word (kcudir) borrowed from the Greek has travelled 
widely in Africa as kesdir. 

If we put this together with the extreme antiquity, referred 
to above, of the manufacture of bronze in Mesopotamia (cf. above, 
p. 192), it is most probable that Kao-crLrepos is a purely Accadian- 
Assyrian word which was transferred by the Phenicians to the 
output of the rich tin-mines they discovered in the west of 
Europe. 

Nevertheless, it would be quite possible for /cao-crAcpos to be 
genuinely Hellenic, and to be connected with Sans. kaUsd , kdnsya 
(cf. vicrcrofxaL from *vi-v<r-jo(iai) y “ metal vessel,” “ metal,” “ brass ” 
(B. JR.). But, then, what was the original meaning of this equation 1 
and how is the peculiar suffix -repo? of the Greek to be explained 1 

If the Greek Kava-Crepos gives rise to a number of riddles, 
numerous controversies also are attached to the Homeric p oAi/3os 
(Ik, xi. 237) and poXvfiSos (in poXvfiBaivq ; II., xxiv. 80), “lead.” 

To begin with, we ought to renounce the useless attempt to con- 
nect G. poXvfioq with tV ^r^ rV - J vv, v - any common fundamental 
form such as *mluv ./ /,'■ t p. 370) or *mlubo (Fick, 

Wort'erb., ii. 3 200). A loan by the Latin from the Greek, again 
(*f/XvPo$, *fxXyfios —plumbum, from */3Xvfios, Rhod. ircpi/3oXij3u>(rat: 

* “Nascitur ibi plumbum album in Mediterraneis regionibus. in maritimis 
ferrmn, sed ejus exigua est copia, aere utuntur importato.” 

+ In the Peripl. maris erythr., ed. Fabricius, c. 19, Kacrtrirepos is expressly 
mentioned as an article imported into India. 
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fioXvfios), which I formerly thought possible, can scarcely be 
entertained. 

If one thinks of the uncertainty of. the final syllables of the 
Greek word (p-oXi/Jo?, poXvfios, fioXvfifto s), one becomes suspicious of 
its Greek origin. Further, before the Greeks worked the lead- 
glance of the Laurion Mountain (Bliimner, loc. cit ., p. 89, note) they 
were dependent on importation for the metal. The place whence 
that first suggests itself is Spain with its abundant lead. Does 
fiokvfios (Mod. G. /jLokvfii) conceal an Iberian word in a Phenician 
dress, e.g., the name of the country Medu-briga in Lusitania 
(medu=* jxo\v) } the inhabitants of which are expressly called 
Plumbarii (Pliny, iv.21,35)? A town, M okuftMvr), too, is mentioned 
in the district of the Mastarnians, near the Pillars of Hercules.* 
But we do not possess any indication, even remotely certain, of 
the origin of gokvftos. 

We can see somewhat more clearly in the case of Lnt. plumbum, 
which also recurs in the Bomance languages and Albanian, only we 
have to look in a totally different direction. For most of their 
lead, which they used especially for water-pipes, the Bomans 
depended essentially on Spain, where indeed there were Cartha- 
ginian lead-mines, Gaul and Britain. Traffic in this metal was 
done in the shape of bars or cakes, such as are commonly found 
in France, England, and Spain. They are marked with, stamps 
and inscriptions, such as the name of the Boman emperor, Ac., 
to indicate that they come from the state mines (of. Hofmann, loc. 
cit ., p. 10; Bltimner, loo. cit., p, 90,/.). Now, what if the name of 
the shape in which the lead came, gradually came to be applied 
in Latin to the lead itself ? Such things do occur in the history 
of trade. Thus in Boumanian, for instance, grana , “ kernel ” — 
“ pomegranate,” cannella , u little stalk ” = “ cinnamon ” (Dietz, p. 
64), Ac. Now the Lat. plumbum (fplomfo) corresponds well 
enough to G. 7 rkivBos, “ bar,” u brick,” if one decides to refer the 
word to a fundamental form * plentho , or to regard A 1 as represent- 
ing a sonant liquid {of. G. Meyer, Griech. Gr.\ p. 66,/., p. 35). 
The neuter gender of Lat. plumbum is explained by the analogy 
of the names of the other metals in Latin. 

Tin is called in Lat stannum ; though the word probably did 
not get this meaning before the fourth century a.d,, and previously 
indicated various alloys of lead {of. Kopp, Geschichte dor Chemie , 
iv. 127 ; Bliimner, loc. cit., p. 81, note 6). The original form 
was not stannum, but stagnum, siagneus , stagnatus, as is indicated 
by the Bomance words : It. stagno, Sp. estano , Fr. itain {of. Diez, 
M. W.\ p. 306). 

The derivation is as yet obscure, in spite of 0. Keller {Bursians 
Jahresbericht , xli. 370) who thinks of rrjKm, “melt” (root stdkX). 
But the Lat. stag-nu-m might quite well go back to a root stagh, 
and then be connected through the G. ora<fy- v kt), “plumb-line,” with 
the “ plummet,” “ plummet ” (Homeric). From Italy stannum in 
the sense of “ tin ” spread to the Celtic languages : Ir. stan, 
* In Basque lead is called berdn, bcruncz , “of lead.” 
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stain, sdan, Arena, stian, sten , stin, Corn. stian, Cymr. ystcen (cf. 
Manners and Customs, i. ccccix.). These loan-words have obviously 
thrust the native expression arid* gen. crida, crid-umce, “bronze ” 
(cf. above, p. 199), which, as we have said, is unfortunately still 
quite obscure, into the back ground. 

For the rest, in Italy the Etruscans at least, who play such 
an important part in the history of the bronze industry (cf. above, 
p. 213), were not dependent for tin solely on imports, since in 
the limestone quarries at Populonia, which show traces of ancient 
workings, besides copper, tin has been found (W. Deecke, Etrusker , 
ii. 255). 

In the north of Europe the Celts and Teutons are united by a 
common term for lead: M.H.G. I6t, Dutch lood, H.G. ledd = Ir. 
luaide ( Haudo ). As Gaul is rich in lead (Bliimner, loc. cit., p. 90), 
and the Gauls applied themselves to mining earlier than the 
Teutons, we have here, as in the case of iron, to do with an early 
loan effected by the Teutons, only here we have not the linguistic 
evidence to prove it. 

Complete obscurity, on the other hand, enshrouds a second 
Teutonic term for lead : O.H.G. bliu, bliuwes , O.N. bly ( fbleivo ), 
which has found its way into the West Finnic languages (Finn. 
Ptyijy, lyijy , Lapp, blijo), which have no native names whatever 
for tin and lead. In any case Lat. plumbum (Corssen) and N.H.G. 
blase (Schade) having no connection here must be put aside. 

Neither has the Teutonic term for tin yet been satisfactorily 
explained : O.N. and A.S. tin, O.H.G. zin, which again has spread to 
the Polish (cyna) and Lithuanian (cinas), and from the north to 
most West Finnic tongues (tinna). Least objectionable still is it to 
connect the Teutonic word with O.N. teinn, Goth, tains, A.S. tdn, 
O.H.G. zein, “twig,” “thin metal rod” (Fick, Vergl. W., iii. 3 121), 
in which form the Teutons may first have made its acquaintance 
at the hands of traders (cf. above, p. 217). 

A third long chain of words is : It. peltro, Span, and Portug. 
peltre, 0. Fr. peautre, Dutch peauter, Eng. pewter, 0. Ir. piatar, 
(also with s : Eng. spelter, Dutch spialter , H.G. spiauter , 0. Fr. 
espeautre). 

According to the laws of the Romance languages this stock of 
words comes from Italy, but its actual origin is unknown (cf. Diez, 
Etym. Worterb. 4 , p. 240). 

Finally, total obscurity reigns over the case as regards the 
Lithu-Slavonie languages, where for load the expressions O.S. 
olovo (by the side of Lith. alwas [Livonic ctJu^, 0. Pr. alwis, “ tin ”) 
and Mod. SI. svinec, Russ, svinecti, &c. (Lith. szwlnas, Lott, swins 
[Liv. svina]), occur. Probably in both cases the Lithuanian forms 
are loans from the Slavonic (Briickner, Frmdwdrter, pp. 67, 144). 

Tho former (olovo) seems to recur in Mag. atom (6n, “tin”), the 
latter in Gipsy swinzi. 


* Creidne is the oldest proper name of a smith (cerd) in Ireland, which seem* 
to apeak in favour of the Irishman's acquaintance with the crid in ancient 
times (Sullivan, Manners and Customs, ii. 210). 
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In this connection, it is noteworthy that the Esthonian term sea- 
tina , “ swine-tin,” originates from a confusion of Buss. svinicu and 

O.S. xvinija , “swine.” As to the East Finnic languages, we may 
remark that the name for lead is convertible not only with that of 
tin but also with that of silver : silver occurs commonly enough in 
lead ore. Thus Syrj. eztf, “ silver” 'and “lead,” Wotj. azvef “silver,” 
uzvei, “lead and tin,” sod uzvei plumbum nigrum , todi uzvei, 
plumbum album (cf above, p. 215), Throughout, however, we see 
how recent in the extreme north acquaintance with the metals is. 

Turning now to Asia Minor, we content ourselves with putting 
together the related words, placing the Indo-Germanic languages 
first (cf Pott, Zeitschvift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iv. pp. 
260, 261) : 

1. Armen, anag — Hebr. anak, Assyr, anaku , Arab, anuk, Syr. 
anchd , dEthiop. ndk, “tin” (cf. above, p. 215). 

2. Zend sru, N. Pers. surub (cf. Justi, Handw., p. 308), Buchar. 
ssurb, Afgh. lurp — Arab, iisrub (cf Klaproth, Asia Polygl . , p. 57), 
“lead.” 

3. (Hindi rdnga, Sans, rahga *), Buchar. drsis, N. Pers. arziz, 
Armen. arSiS , Zig. arczicz , (cf. Pott, Zigeuner, ii. p. 58), Kurd, resas, 
erssas, rmas (Jour, of the American Or. Society, x. p. 150) — Arab. 
razaz , “ tin and lead:” 

4. Osset, kola, Kurd, kalaj, Hindost kelley , N. Pers. kalay , 
Pars, kaldjin (Z. d. M. G., xxxvi. p. 61), N.G. koXox, Alban, kaldj 
— Arab, q'alay, Turk, kalay , Tat. cJcalai, Tsclier. galai, Georg. 
kale , kalai. The most widely distributed word in the Orient for 
“tin” (cf. Klaproth, Asia Polygl pp. 97, 122; Miklosich, Turk 
Elem., p. 87). Its origin is to be looked for in the name of the 
town Qualah in Malacca, the principal mart for tin in the Middle 
Ages (Tomaschok, L.f o. Phil., i. 125). In the ninth century it 
was “a rendezvous for caravans trading from East and West Asia” 
(Heyd, Geschichte des Levanteliandels , i. 37). From now on the 
great stores of tin in Further India seem to make their appearance 
for the first time in the history of the world. 

5. Osset, isdi (Klaproth, p. 89)— -Cagat. M, Alt. jes, Mong.. dzes 
(cf YAmb^ry, Primitive Cultur., p. 176), “lead.” 

6. Gipsy sjscha, Sans, sisa, “lead.” 

7. Kurd, kurgu&chum , Afg. kourghdchem, Osm. Bulg. kurkm, 
Alb. korsum , M.G. xovpa-ovfu — kunun, dag. kurgaiun , Alt korgoiin, 
Mong. chorgholtsin , “lead” (cf Vdmbery, op. cit., p. 175, and 
Miklosich, Turk. Elem., p. 101). 

8. Hindustani mulwa , Gipsy molliwo, (Pott, Et. F., i. 1 113, and 
Zigeuner, ii. 456), Mod. G. yoXvfivi 1 

Various Sanskrit words for lead and tin, cf. Pott, Etym, Eorsch., 
ii. p. 414, /., and It. Garbe, Die indische Mineralien , pp. 36, 37. A 

* According to Garbe (Die ind. Mineralien , p. 37, note 1), the Sans, ranga, 
whioh usually means “colour," may possible “under the influence of the 
Bengal alphabet” come from vanga, “ Bengalese “tro," According to 
this, tiu was imported into Hither India, which was poor in the metal, from 
Bengal 
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later name for lead yavanishla, (“treasured by the Yavana 
Innians ”) is interesting. 

This concludes the series of the six metals known to more remote 
antiquity. To these was gradually added in the fourth and third 
century the knowledge of zinc and quicksilver. The former, first 
mentioned in the passage of .Pseudo-Aristotle quoted above (cf. p. 
201), was designated by the Romans by the words cadmea^ cadmia, 
borrowed from the G. kolB/ac ia, KaBpia, and is perpetuated in the 
Romance language, Span. Port, calamina, Fr. calamine (cf 0. 
Weise, Grieckische W. im Lateinucheuy pp. 154, 365).- The German 
zinic, which appears for the first time in the fifteenth century (cf. 
Kopp, Geschichte der Chemie , p. iv. p. 116), is obscure ; the O.H.G. 
zinco ("a white speck in the eye”) has been suggested (cf. 0. 
Schade, Altd. Worterb., s.v., zinhe). 

Quicksilver is first mentioned by Theophrastus as p^uros apyvpos, 
“liquid silver” (cf. Kopp, op. dt. } p, 172). The expression 
iBpapyvpos for the quicksilver artificially prepared from cinnabar 
(cinnabari = KiwafiapC) appears later. The Romans also dis- 
tinguished between argentum vivum and Tiydrargurus , “silver 
water.” Both words in Latin then became the models for most 
names for quicksilver in the languages of Europe and Asia Minor 
(cf Pott, Z. f. d . Kunde dee M.> iv. p. 263). But to trace the 
subject further is not part of the object of our work. 


CHAPTER X. 


ANCIENT INDO-EUROPEAN NAMES OF WEAPONS. 


Thus far we have endeavoured to ascertain how far back an 
acquaintance with metals goes in the history of the Indo-Germanio 
peoples, and have obtained the result that copper alone was 
known to the primitive period. We may now approach the 
question — What importance had this metal for the culture of the 
primitive age ? And, since the metallurgio powers of a people are 
first utilised for the manufacture of weapons, we hope that a 
review of the most important ancient Indo-Germanic names for 
weapons will give us safe ground for deciding this question, 
“ What weapons were known in the primitive period 1 ” and “ What 
light iB cast on the nature of ancient Indo-Germanio weapons by 
their names?” These are the two main points of view by which 
we shall guide ourselves in the following statement. 

A comparison of the Hindu-Persian languages, to begin with, 
shows the existence in this group of a not inconsiderable number 
of common names of weapons. They are : — 


(1) Bow Sans, dhdnvan ~ Zend thanvart (?). 

(2) Bowstring ..Sans, jyd = Zendyya (/?ws) ; cf, ako Sans. 

snavan = Ze nd sndvare (vc vpov). 

(3) Arrow Sans, ithu — Zend uhu (ios), 

(4) Weapou....Sans. vddhar = Zend vadart. 

(5) Sling Sans. d$an — Zend mart (Slkuiv) 

(6) Spear Sans, rshti = Zend arshti, 0. Pers. arshtis. 

(7) Pike Sans, pilct * Zend«$ra,0. Peraonipas’^a^atpas, 

' ' rr l 


(8) Sword Sans, ad 

(9) Knife Sans, hrti 

(10) Axe Sans, ttya* 

(11) Club Sans, vdjra 


— 0. Pers, ahi(ahifrashtdd y “punish- 
ment with the sword ” ?). 

= Zend kareta . 

» Zend tafzhdy and Sans, takskant 
«»Zcnd tasha. 

= Zend vazra. 


A glance at these equations shows that in the way of purely 
defensive armour there is no correspondence. It is also remark- 
able that in the Rigveda the defence of the shield does not yet 
seem to be known, or at any rate is not mentioned, and is only 
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rarely employed* in the Avesta. (spdra = Mod. Pers. sipar (?); cf. W. 
Geiger, Ostiran. Cultur, p. 444). Again, the names for “ cuirass ” 
differ. The Yedio vdrman still has in the Avesta the perfectly 
general meaning of “ covering, defence ” (e.g., the body as the 
covering of the soul). Old Iranian expressions are vdrethman , 
vairi (from the same root as vdrman), zrddha , hubris . Of these 
zrddha , Parsi zreh, N. Pers. zirah, Kurd, ziri, zirhh , <fec., if 
correctly derived from the root, zr&d, “to clank” -Sans, hrdd, 
seems to point direct to the employment of metal. Zrddha is 
obviously the iron coat of mail or scales which the Persians wore 
on their invasions of Greece (jaflwvas xapiSoorous ttoikiXovs XeriSos 
o-iSypeys Sfiv IxOvociBios, Hdt., vii. 61). Nor is a common word 
for helmet (the side pieces of which, however, pipra. are mentioned 
in the Rigveda) forthcoming. The Sanskrit expressions pirastrdna, 
girastra , ptrasha, pirsharaksha, &c. : (Iras and pirshdn, “head,” 
like Zend sdravdra : sdra, “ head,” are apparently of recent origin. 
Zend hkaodha , “ helmet,” Pehl. hhddh, N. Pers. hhdi, Osset, hhode, 
Armen, koyr , which is common to the Iranian languages, meant 
originally the pointed Iranian cap as is shown by the Old Persian 
name for a portion of the Scyths, Qaha Tigrahhaudd , “ Pointed- 
Caps,” and from Hdt. (vii. 64) : 2a/cai 8e ol 'SkvOcu rcpl pxv rficn 
KtfaXfjo-t. KVpfiao-Las o£v aTrqypivas op0as tT^ov TnTrqyvtas (cf \ 
Htibschmann, Z. d. M. G., xxxvi, p. 133; Spiegel, Keilinschr. 1 , 
p. 221; Tomaschek, Central Asiat. Stud., ii. p. 76). In contrast 
to this tiara worn by the infantry, the Persian cavalry in the 
Persian wars wore bronze and iron helmets (Hdt., vii. 61 and 
84) ; they are also mentioned in the Avesta (aydhhaodha), Zend 
rdnapdna, “ leg-protectors ” = “ greaves ” is not ancient. 

In the way of weapons of offence the first rank in the equipment 
of a Yedic warrior is taken by the bow.t It is therefore praised 
with enthusiam by ancient singers (cf. Rigv., vi. 65. 1 and 2)': 
“ Like to the thunderstorm is it when the warrior rushes into the 
midst of the fray. May the broad cuirass protect thy body ; 
maroh on to victory unscathed. May the bow bring us spoils and 
oxen, may the bow be victorious in the heat of the fight ; the 
bow fills the foe with terrible fear, may the bow give us victory 
over the world.” 

The bow, like the bow-string, has, as we have already seen, 
identical names in Sanskrit and Persian. But even with the 
arrow differences begin. In the Rigveda two kinds of arrow, an 
older and a more recent, are distinguished : “ That which is of 
stag-horn and is besmeared with poison, and that the mouth of 
which is bronze ” (dldhtd yd nirupirshny dtho ydsyd dyo mdlcham, 


> t .. ■ , ■ 

date, from Mod. Pers. sipar. 

+ Sans, dhdnvan, Just as O.N. dlmr, the “bow of elm-wood,” yi\ that 
“ of yew,” G. perhaps— Lat. taxus, so Sans, dhdnvan , the “ bow of fir ” 

( — O.H.G. tanna , Dutch aen, *dhcn-vm). 
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Rigv., vi. 75. 15; cf. Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 299), which latter 

kind the Hindus carried at the time of the Persian wars : ’I vSol 

ro£a KaXdfXLva efyov kclI durrovs KaXapLivovs, tVt Si cr£8i)po$ rjy (Hdt., 
vii. 66). Linguistic agreement is exhibited by the two peoples in 
only one term for arrow, that is Sans. ishu^Ze nd ishu (16$), 
Pamir D. wal'd, weM, wild (Tomaschek, p. 69), which, of course, 
originally designated the older sort (cf Sans, ishwrdigdhd , “poisoned 
arrow”). The other Hindu and Persian names for arrow, $dri, 
fdrya, bdiia : Zend tighri, N. Pers., &c., Ur (cf. Justi, Handw., and 
P. de Lagarde, Ges. Abh., p. 201), aydaghra, have nothing tp do with 
one another. There is, however, yet one Iranian term for arrow 
which deserves special notice, that is asti, literally “bone” 
(oa-reov, os), as Pausanias expressly states of. the Sarmatee, (i. 21. 5) : 
oo-Teivas (cf. Zend asti) <bd6 as hrt rois diorois and irrl rots bopaai 
alxyas ocrreivas avrl <riBr)pov (ftopovan .# According to Herodotus, 
Persians, Medes, and Scyths came to the fight armed with bow 
and arrow. 

In addition to bows and arrows, there was the sling-stone in the 
way of missiles (cf. further, Yed. ddri by the side of dean). This 
was used by the Hindu-Persian heroes quite as much as by those 
of Homer, in the times of which we have knowledge. It was 
either launched by the mere strength of the arm (asdnd arrn.6- 
shdta, “ sling-stone hurled by the arm ”) or by means of artificially 
constructed slings (Zend fradakshana , cf. W. Geiger, Ostiran. Cul- 
twr, p. 446). Hand to hand fighting was begun by means of the 
lance, with which the Hindu-Persian period was familiar (Vedic 
rshti, earn, <fcc., Zend by the side of arshti = Sans, rshti, sura «=* 
Sans, fdld, and also dduru ($opv), dm, adhva, arezazhi.f 

After what has been Baid about the arrow, it is clear that in the 
case of the lance there is no question of anything but a horn or 
stone head, as we cannot imagine that any people used metal for 
the latter without also using it for the former. 

The primeval and dreaded weapon for fighting at close quartern 
among the Hindus and Iranians is the club (vdjra = vazra, vddhar 
= vadare ), which might be used for throwing or for hitting. It 
is with the club that Indra performs his heroio exploits, ana that 
the “club-bearer” (vajrin, vdjrabdhu, vdjrahasta) smites the monster 
vrtrd. In the Avesta also the gods, especially Mithra, appear 
armed with it. Keresdspa , the Iranian hero of prehistoric times, 
has the epithet gadhavara, “club-bearer” (cf. W. Geiger, op. cit ., 
p. 444, /.), and even in Firdusi the hero' carries' his gun ( = vazra) 
at his side (cf. P. de Lagarde, Ges. Abh., p. 203). 

* In the north-east of Europe, which was exposed to' the influence of Iran, 
numerous bone arrow-heads have been found (MUteil d. Wiener Anthrop. 
Ges., ix. 75), whereas in the west of our Quarter of the globe flint prevails. 
The form also of the two species is quite different. 

Metal arrow-heads, especially those of bronze, like the bone missiles and 
sling- weapons of the Palaeolithic age, frequently display, arrangements for the 
reception of poison (communicated by M. Much). 

f According to W. Geiger (Outran. Ouliur , p. 40) amazXi, “the conqneror in 
the fight,” denotes qot the lance but the bow. 
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The sword also must be ascribed to the primitive Hindu-Persian 
period, because of tne equation Sans. asl. = 0. Pers. aid (Lat. ensis), 
and even to the Indo-Germanic period because of Lat. ends andG. aop. 
But everything indicates that originally this word meant nothing 
more than “fighting-knife,” as Bohtlingk and Both assume for 
the Sanskrit word. In the frequently quoted passage of Herodotus 
(vii. 61,/.), where the historian holdfc a review of the troops of 
nearly all Asia and Africa, none of the’ peoples is mentioned as 
carrying it is always ey^cipiSia, “ short knives.” The Persians 
in particular wear in the girdle at the right side. 

Whether the Scytho-Persian amvofcip (Hdt., iii. 118, 128; iv. 62; 
vii. 54) is only the Persian name for this eyxapfikov, or means 
something more, cannot be made out. In the same way the Sans. 
asi (0. Pers. aid) is undoubtedly identical with the ancient 
Iranian expression Jcareta ( = Sans, krti), which can be used “ of 
the surgical knife of the physician as well as of the dagger ” (c/. 
W. Geiger, op. cit ., p. 449). The hareta is made of bronze — on one 
occasion ayanh actually — hareta — and is doubled-edged. As the 
Iranians made the acquaintance of iron at an early period (cf. 
above, p. 203), this metal also may have soon come to be employed. 
At any rate, the wide distribution of the Iranian word (N. Pers. 
kdrd, Kurd, her, Osset, hhard , Pamir Dialects Ud, did, cit; 
Tomaschek, p. 69) in the north, partly in the meaning of “sword” 
(O.S, koruda, N. Slav. korda, Croat, korda, Serv. korda, corda, 
Lith. kdrdas, Pol. kord, Alb. hord'd, Magyar hard, Macedo-Romun 
Koapvra), partly in the sense of iron (cf. above, p. 210), shows 
quite clearly that the dagger must have been the principal weapon 
of the Iranian tribes. 

Finally, the axe, the battle-axe, is a weapon beloved by the 
Hindii-Persian peoples for close fighting. In the Vedas it is called 
svddhiti , parapti, the genuine Scytho-Persian expression iB o-dyapty, 
a word which Herodotus (ii. 61) translates as aflvr), “axe.” The 
attempt sometimes made to connect this word with O.S. sekyra , 
sekyra, which is primevally related with Lat. sec-are , sec-dr is, is 
phonetically impossible. On the other hand, another name for axe 
has certainly travelled north from Iranian territory to the Slavs 
and I inns. Pers. iahar, tabr , Balu$i towdr, Pamir D. tipar , recurs 
not only in nearly all Slav languages (0. Buss, toporu, <fcc.; 
Miklosich, Turk. Mem., p. 1), but also in Hungar. tSpor, Tscher. 
tavdr , (be. (Ahlqvist, p. 30). 

According to Tomaschek ( Central Asiat. Stvd., ii. p. 67), Mordv. 
uzere, uzyr, “ axe,” Liv. vazdr, Estli. wazar, <bc., are derived from 
Iranian dialects (Wakhi wayak, (be., “axe, bored iron”). 

Again, the Armenians appear as a rule to be dependent on 
Persia for the names of their weapons (cf. zen, “ weapon” = Zend 
zaena, zrah, “cuirass” ** Zend zrddlta , Mod. Pers. zirah , salaiiart, 

“ helmet Zend sdravdra, Syr. sanvartd, tapar , “axe ”-N. Pers, 
tabar, tic/, « lance ” = N. Pers. tcy, “sword,” Zend taegha, aspar \ 
“shield 1 =N. Pers. si/xir, sour, “sword” = 0. Pers. <n?pas (cf. above, 
p. 210), nizak, “ spear” = N. Pers. nha, daznak, “ dagger” = N. Pers. 
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da&na, patkandaran, “ quiver ” = N. Pers. paikdn, “arrow ” + ddrdn, 
“ arrow-holder.” The Armenian net, “'arrow,” is originally con- 
nected with Sans, noddy “reed.” Arm. wahan, “shield,” may 
perhaps be compared with Osset. vart\ “ shield,” Zend verethra 
\Z. d. D. M. G>, xxxviii. 432). Arm. aleln, “bow,” is obscure. 

In southern Europe we are struck by the total divergence of 
Greek and Latin as regards the names of weapons. Compare .: — 

Cuirass, 6d pyj£ - lorica. 

Helmet, Kopv<s, irr}Xi]£, rpvjxjXua, Kvver), Kpavos — cassis, galea. 

Greaves, ki^/aTSc? — ocrece . 

Shield, aa-vls, araKos, Xatcnqiov, “ targe ” - scutum, clypeus. 

Lance, eyx og > ^YX^V > $°P V > £v(tt6v, ytXlr) - hasta , veru, vericulum , 
pilum , &c. 

Sword,' £l<f>os, (pacryavov, a op - gladius , ensis . 

Bow, ro£ov, yQtos ~ arcus. 

"Arrow, olcrr6<s, Ms, (SeXo<s — sagitta, <fcc. 

Indeed, in the catalogues of Graeco-Italian words, with the 
exception perhaps of aclis, -idis — aytevhr}, ay/cvX 1st, “javelin-strap, 
javelin,” in the case of which borrowing is not out of the question 
(c/. 0. Weise, Grieck. W. im Lat, p. 75; Saalfeld, Tensaurus, 
p. 11), there is scarcely an equation which can .correctly be placed 
here. It is, therefore, all the more remarkable and striking to 
observe (cf. above, p. 130) the far from inconsiderable number of 
points in which Greek agrees with the Hindu-Persian languages. 
They are mainly as follows : — 

Bow, /3 to* «■ Sans, jyd, “ bow-string.” 

Arrow, Ms = Sans. ishu. 

Lance-head, a Ovjp =Sans, athari. 

Javelin, xrjXov = Sans, galyd. 

Javelin, mcrrpo s . =Sans. gastrd. 

Spear, Sopv = Zend dduru . 

Sling-stone, 3.ko)v — Sans. dgan. 

Axe, TrcXfKws wm Sans. par'agu. 

[Razor, £vp6v — Sans, kskurd. 

Spindle, drpaKro s = Sans, fork'd. 

Ploughshare, tiXaica, Lac. = Sans, vfka,’] 

Further, the Greeks and the Hindu-Persians have a common 
word for the “ fight ” and fighting (Sans, yudh, Zend yud - v<rylvrj). 
It is, however, manifest, that here too there is no common name 
for any kind of defensive weapon. The Greek names for such a 
weapon obviously originated on Greek soil, and display everywhere 
traces of barbaric age. 

The shield on the one hand is simply called “hide,” “leather.” 
Thus craxos (iroS^i/eK€?, &p<£t/?poTov) : Sans, tvac, “hide, skin;” Horn. 
/5o0s, fi&v is “steer” and “shield,” /Siros, “hide” and “shield.” 
Again, I am inclined to include here the ytppov, which appears for 
tho first time in Herodotus, and indicates a light shield woven of 
withies and covered with ox-tiide, and to compare yippov (* ytper-o) 

p 
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with +'*. “^tle,” and O.H.G. chursim , “ peltry -ware ” 

(cf. . ,;■■■" . i. vriX-r rj, “shield/' and vraX-p/q, “shield” 
(Hesych.), attach themselves without difficulty to vrcXpa, “ sole,”. 
Lat . pellh, Goth, -fill, or perhaps also to Sans, cdrman, “leather,” 

. “ shield ” (* qer-). 

On the other hand, the shield is named after the wood of which 
it is made, Thus Irea is the “ willow ” shield made of withies (cf. 
irca, “ willow So, too, dawts, synonymous in Homer with crdftos, 
seems to me to belong to dc rcr-po-s, acnr-pis, “ a kind of oak ” (cf: 
also ao-Kpa : O.N. ashr, “ ash ”). The attempt made by Bezzen- 
berger in his Beitrdge (i. 337) to connect G. dcnns with Lith. skpdas 
is scarcely tenable, ®vpt6s (: 6vpa), a door-shaped ” shield, is 
used by later writers, particularly in referencie to Celtic armour. 
The fundamental meaning is simply “ door-board.” 

The cuirass, Horn. Oupn, seems to correspond to the Sans. 
dhdraka , which, however, has still the general meaning of “ recep- 
tacle.” Again, the names for . the helmet are specifically Greek": 
Kopvs and Kpayo? can scarcely be separated from xapa, “ head ” (see 
above, p. 222) ; Kuvb) (: aoW) is* originally 1 a cap of dog-skin ; 
though, even in Homer, we find tcvvcrj xaXKqpvpor irayxaXKv* by the 
side of Kvvtr} ravpc.lv), kt&It), btycir) (of: above, Zend aydkhaodha). 

Amongst weapons of offence, the club (pdrraXov : /Jams, p£wr«s, 
Kopvvr) : Kpdvog, “coral-wood”?) survives into Homeric times. 
With it the ■ Greek national, hero Heracles performs' his exploits. 
Like the club of the Cyclops Polyphemus (0d. } ix. 3781, it' was, 
according to Theocritus (xxv. 208), made frog* a wild olive (cXaivcoy). 
With it Orion hunts wild beasts in the nether world ( Od xi. 572), 
and Hreuthalion, the club-bearer ( Kopvvqrqs ), slays young Nestor (II, 
vii. 136); but it seems to have disappeared from Homeric battles. 

Again, the bow (/ftds, r6£ov - taxus, “yew”) no longer forms a 
regular part of the. armour of the Homeric hoplite. Still there 
were peoples, like the Locri, of a lower stage of civilisation who 
“had come against. Troy relying on the bow and the well- 
twisted flock of wool” (cf. II., xiii. 713,/.). How completely the 
bow served as the principal weapon in. prehistoric Greek times, 
however, is best shown by the example of Heracles, who even in 
Hades meets Odysseus : — 

yvpvhv to£ov tytw nal cm vcvprjtfaw ourrov, 
uclvov 7ra7rraiVojv, aid fiaXcovn coikws. 

(Od., xi. 607). 

Again, the barbarous custom of besmearing the arrow-head with 
poison (lots xp«£r0ai) is once mentioned in the Odyssey (i. 260), 
and perhaps the G. otcrrds, for which aB yet no satisfactory 
etymology has been found, may mean “the poisoned,” sc. Ids, 

“ arrow,” being possibly derived from *o-F«r-ros (Lat. virus, Sans. 
vishd, “ poison ” = *Fio--os, Ids).* The stond (Ai0os, ^eppaSiov) which 
the Homeric heroes were still accustomed to hurl has been 
mentioned. 

# llVTSs-stri-vis-td. o~s//i is to be regarded as in S-warpas, 
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The lanoe is, as regards the shaft, of the polished (£v<rr6v : £iw) 
■wood of the oak ( Bopv ) or ash (p.eX .(rj). Other names for the lance 
also reveal a similar origin : xpavua is “the cornel ” ( : «pdvos), and 
the lance fashioned from its wood ; aiyaver) (cf. grjXiyj, “ apple-tree,” 
rrrcAci?, “elm") is really “oak-tree” (O.H.G. eih), then the 
“oaken lance ” (cf. K. Z., xxx. 461); finally, I venture to compare 
cyx^j with oyx-vi/, “the cultivated,” and d^-pas, “the wild 

pear-tree ” (enghr, ongh-, ngh ), since the wood of this tree, which, in 
the Peloponnese especially, is frequent, is readily employed for 
carving.* 

The lance-head, cux/wj, corresponds to Lith. .jhzmas, “roasting- 
spit,” Pruss, aysmis. As to its manufacture, language reveals 
nothing directly ; though the scene in the Odyssey, in Polyphemus’ 
cave, shows how rapidly and simply a serviceable point might be 
obtained, in a non-metallic age, by burning, Another old Greek word 
which is guaranteed by the tragedians and Herodotus, though not 
by Homer, is X6yx% which enjoys a wide though not altogether in- 
telligible circle of relations. On the one hand, the word seems 
to be connected with the Semitic (Hebrew, rdmah, Orig. Sem. rumhu; 
cf. Bezzenberger’s Beitr i. pp. 274, 291, and above, p. 44), and on 
the other with the Lat. lancea , which denotes a long, light spear pro- 
vided with leather straps, and is used particularly of Celtio and Iberian 
weapons (cf Diefenbach, Origin es Swop,, p. 372). Perhaps, how- 
ever, the explanation of Xoyxg is something much simpler. If one 
calls to mind expressions such as fyordv, sc. Bopv, lit. “ polished,” 
and reflects that one of the most striking characteristics of the 
primitive (see below) as well as of , the Homeric spear is its length 
(eyx&i ivBeKairrjxyi ircAwpiov, pxiKpov , pi ya, SoAt^ocrKtov), the con- 
jecture is suggested that Xo-yxy ( :.Lat. longus) is nothing but “the 
long," sc. peXiT), though it would be remarkable that this word 
should survive nowhere else in Greek. 

The old Greek “ sword,” which from the ©xoavations in 

Mycense (cf Schliemann, Mycenes, p. 561, and Helbig, Bom. 
Epos?, p. 322, jf.), seems to have had a length of about £ to 1 metre, 
and which was originally in Schliemami’s opinion sharply dis- 
tinguished from the much shorter <j>doyavov, “ dagger ” (<f>acryavov 
from *or'pay avov : root er£> ay ?), has the epithets rawgtcrjs, o£n?, piyas, 
<mj3apo'i,~&p.<f}gKr}<i, “two edged,” x^A** 0 ^ Kwmfcts, <fcc., and forms 
the most important and valued of the Greek hopelite’s weapons. 
As to the explanation of this word there are two conflicting views, 
one which connects (t with Indo-Germanic words, to wit O.H.G. 
scaba, “plane,” O.^.^scafa, “ scraper” (&<f>aL, Hesych.; cf.' A. Fick, 
Worterb., i. 8 p: 808; Curtius, Gruridz?, p. 699); the other, whioh 
derives the Greek, word from Oriental languages, J2g, &eji , Arab. 
seif-un, &c. (cf T. MiiHer, Beitr&ge, ii. pp. 490-49 ; A. Mtiller in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, l p. 300). I confess that jhe latter view 
seems to me the more probable.. In any case it is noteworthy that 

* Fick in Bezzenbergcr’a Bcitr&ge z. Kundc d. indog. Spr. t i. p. 34, connects 
ty xor with root iyx — v*x> “to stand,” O.S. nkp, nUti , “ pcndraref nozi, 
“knife ” (I). Cf. author, B. B. t xv.-285. 
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at Hissarlik not a trace of swords has been found in any of the 
seven prehistoric towns, a circumstance which Schliemann con- 
strues as a proof of the length of time that separates Homer’s 
poetry from the conquest of Troy (cf. Ilios, p. 539 ; Troja, p. 103). 
Moreover, at any rate in Homer’s language, is wholly with-: 

out derivatives, and was not originally used in the formation of 
proper names, whereas the words for lance, eyxos, and especially 
alxf^rj, are often employed for this purpose. X am, therefore, of 
opinion that the Greeks inherited from prehistoric times nothing 
but a short dagger (&op = a$i, Lat. ensis), which, like the old- 
fashioned word aop, was gradually driven out by the long and 
certainly metal imported from Asia. 

For the rest, the excavations at Hissarlik show us how far into 
the age of metals, in any case, the Stone Age survives with its 
hammers, axes, hatchets, saws, and pounders of stone, and its 
needles and awls of bone and ivory. Gladstone (Homer and the 
Homeric Age, p. 48), therefore, is not so far wrong in thinking 
that by axes and hatchets (d£A at, 'ireXeKas), with which the rank 
and file fight, for instance, round the ship of Protesilaus (II., xv. 
711), there may have been many an implement of stone. 

In Italy, the transition from the age of stone to the age of 
metals can still be traced tolerably clearly. Whereas, in the pile- 
dwellings of Lombardy, stone Weapons and implements are by far 
the’ most numerous, the manufacture of bronze shows considerable 
advance in the settlements south of the Po, and that of stone 
implements a decline. On ground demonstrably Latin a stone 
.weapon has never yet been found (cf. Helbig, Die Italiker . in der 
Pdelne, pp. 25, 91). Now as the population of the Peninsula by 
Italian tribes undoubtedly proceeded from the north to the south, 
we can see advance in the manufacture of bronze keeping pace 
with the gradual approach to the culture of the Mediterranean 
district. 

The most ancient and sacred weapon in Italy is the spear, from 
whose Sabine name, curis (cf above, p. 184), Quirinus and the 
Quirites were supposed to derive their appellation, and which, pre- 
served in the Regia on sacred ground, was (Plutarch, Romulus , 29) 
worshipped actually as Mars, like the Scythian dxtva^?. Ancient 
Latin words for the spear are hasta (Lat. hastatus = Umbr. hostatlr) 
: Goth, gazds, * “ sting,” the heavy lance of the Servian phalanx, 
contus (G. koktos, Sans, hunta • cf J. Schmidt, Verwandtschaftsverh. , 
p. 62), veru (Lat. wrtt«Umbr. berva “ verua; ” cf. Biicheier, Lex. 
Ital. , x.i 0,1. Ur, “sting”), pilum (bi r<ro$), the javelin of the 
Romani legions, perhaps of Etruscan origin, as the iron portion 
of a javelin has been found amongst old Etruscan weapons 

* This comparison (Brngmann, Grundriss , i, 373), however, does not explain 
the o of the Umbrian forms hostatu, hostatir. If h is regarded, not unusually, 
as unfounded etymologically (for the Umbrian cf. Biicheier, Umbrici, p. 182), 
then Lat hasta (ffsta) may be compared with Sans, rshii, Zend arahti 
(above, p. 222) ; cf. fastigium from *farstujium , &c. (Schweizer-Sidler, 6*r. a , 
p. 68). 
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(cf. J. Marquardt, Jiomische iS ta atsverwaltung, ii. pp. 518, 328), 
but linguistically identical with Lat, pilum, “ pestle ” (: pinso). 
Lance-heads are found commonly both in the pile-dwellings of 
the Po district and in the necropolis of Alba Longa. 

On the other hand, in both places — and this fact forms the best 
confirmation of what we have said above as to the G-. — there 

is an almost complete absence of weapons “ which correspond to 
the ordinary notion of a sword/’ (Helbig, op. cit., pp, 20 and ^8; cf. 
however, p. 135), The dagger-like knives found in the pile- 
dwellings, originally called* we may assume, ends (ast), a word 
which subsequently found refuge in poetical diction exclusively, 
never exceed 15 centimetres in the length of their blades. In 
ancient Rome, again, there are not wanting traces of the rarity with 
whioh swords were used (cf. Helbig, op. cit., p. 79). The proper 
Latin expression for sword is gladius, a word which after the 
Second Punic war denoted the relatively short, two-edged, pointed 
Spanish sword, which at this period was taken over by the Romans, 
but seems, before the time alluded to, “to have been the name of 
a longer weapon, , similar to the Gallic sword (prcelongi ac dne 
mucronibus, Livy, xxii. 46). 

If- one assumes that the initial sound of the Latin word was 
weakened (Sohweizer-Sidler, Lat. Or. 2 , p. 54), the *cladius thus 
obtained from gladius is connected by unmistakable affinity with 
O.I. claideb, claidbene (fcladKvo (?); cf .fedb, “ widow,” from *vidkevd). 
It may, however, then be doubted whether we have here a word 
primevally related ill Celtic and Italic (cf. also O.H.G. helza, A.S. 
Kelt, “ hilt,” *held)- } or an early loan frpm Celtic to Latin, since the 
Romans were perpetually carrying on a lively exchange of weapons 
with other peoples. Perhaps, under the circumstances, the latter 
is the more probable ; and, then, the Romans would bring with 
them from the primeval period only ends ( = asi), for which gladius 
was substituted in consequence of their contact with the Gaul? of 
North Italy. 

As gladius, however, drove# the old ends out of use, bo gladius 
again was superseded in the mouths of the people by a word spatha, 
which, in the Imperial period, found its way. to Rome from Greece 
(uTraSrj), designating a broad, two-edged sword, and whioh has 
passed into nearly all the Romance languages (Span, espada, Fr. 
4pid), and also into German (O.H.G. spato, M.H.G. spaten), <fcc. (cf. 
Diefenbaoh, Orig. JSurop ., p. 422, and Diep, Etym. W.\ p. 301). 

The bow and arrow,* in common use among the inhabitants of 
bhe northern 'Italian pile-dwellings, have quite fallen into the back- 
ground in the equipment of the Servian army, and even the body 
of light-armed rorarii only use the javelin and the sling imported 
from Greece (funda : cr<f>€v86vr}), not the bow. It was only later 

# Arcus and sagitta. The latter is altogether obscure. The former recurs 
in Goth, arhvazna, “arrow ” ( *arqo ). In connection with what has been said 
above with regard to Sans, dhdnvan, , O.N. ddmr and j}r, G. rit or, we 
may think of the German tree-names arfe, arbe (pinus lenibm) ; cf > author, 
JB. B., xv. 290. 
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that thiB weapon again became familiar to Rome in the hands of 
the auxiliaries and allies. 

In the way of defensive armour the name of the shield here too 
is a very primitive one. Lat. scutum (0vpe<fe), originally the long, 
rectangular . shield of the Samnites, undoubtedly belongs to. the 
G. otcvtos (kvtos) “hide, leather 0 (cf. a-dnos- Sans, tvac, &c.). 
Glupeus , clipeus (hairts) is the round, bronze shield, with which in 
the Servian army citizens of the first class were armed, while the 
second and third carried the scutum. As the round, bronze shield 
is obviously of Tuscan origin (M. Jahns, ffandbuch d. Gesch. d. 
Kriegswesens, p. 196), perhaps the word which designates it is also ; 
at any rate, no satisfactory explanation for clupeus is forthcom- 
ing. 

The impression made on the Italian farmers by the introduction 
of the metal shield, which was strange of course to the pile- 
'dwellers, may be recognised, as Helbig rightly remarks in Die 
Italiker in der Poebne, p. 78, in the myths connected with the 
anciliaoi the Salii. “A bronze shield, 0 so it was Baid, “fell from 
heaven or, sent by the gods, was found in the regia of Numa. In 
order that the gift of heaven might not be carried off by enemies, 
Numa caused the smith Mamurius to make eleven other shields 
exactly like it; which, together with their archetype, served as the 
equipment of the twelve Salii.” Parma - Trappy is of unknown 
origin ; cetra - Katrpcat (cf. Diefenbach, Orig. Durop., p. 294) is 
obviously a barbaric word. 

For the helmet there are two Latin expressions ; cassis, cassidis , 
for the metal helmet which was .first of bronze, and then, from 
the time of Camillus (Plutarch, Gamill ., 40), iron; and galea for 
the helmet of leather (kiWi?). The former takes us to an original 
form *cat-ti, and connects itself accordingly with the Teutonic, 
O.H.G, huot (also “helmet”), A.S. hcett, <fcc.; to the second, galea , 
which appears as a loan-word in O.S. galija, and, indeed, in nearly 
all Slav languages (cf. also M.H.G. galie, the O.H.G. hulja , hulla, 

“ covering for the head ”), is said to correspond. The latter is 
phonetically very improbable. I should prefer to connect the 
Latin galea,, in its older forms galear , galemis, galenum with the 
Greek yaXerj, yaXy, “ weasel,” as Dolon in the Iliad (x. 334) wears 
a Kw£rj KTtSo;, i.e., a cap of weasel-skin. 

The corslet lorica , a word that of course has nothing to do with 
Ou)fyq$, is originally a leather collar, i.e., a series of straps (lora) of 
sole-leather fastened one on the other. “ Lorica quod e loris de 
crudo corio pectoralia faciebant: postea subcidit Gallica e ferro 
subid vocabulum, ex annulis ferrea tunica,” Varro de L. L v. 116. 
Thorax and kataphractes are Greek. ■ The ocrece (kvtj/uSc?) finally 
"were, if rightly connected with Lith. atikU (Fick, Worterbuch, ii. 8 
p. 34),* originally straps for the foot. . 

If, therefore, on classic soil neither the 7ra.v07rA.ta of the Homeric 
hero, nor the brilliant armour of the Roman legionary, has been 

* The stem -verb is Lith. au-ti, “to pull on shoes." Lat. ti-crex could only 
belong here if it originated from *u-crece ( ind-uo ) or *6-creoe. 
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able to conceal from ns traces of the primitive warrior's equipment, 
how much more numerous may we expect the survivals from the 
primeval period to be which we shall encounter the moment we 
set foot on the territory of the northern peoples, the Celts, the 
Teutons, and the Slavs. 

Down to historic times the only piece of defensive armo’ur here 
is the shield, the northern names for which are : I. sciath, Teut. 
Goth. skildus, O.H.G. stilt, Ac., O.S. Stitu, Lith. skydas. Of these, 
O.S. UitU (whence 0. Pr. staytan) and 0.1. sciath go back to a 
fundamental *&keito, which corresponds to O.H.G. stit, O.N. skid, 
“log-wood;” while M.H.G. bret. and A.S. bord combine the meanings 
of “board” and “shield.” As regardsthe fact, compare the statement 
of Tacitus, Ann. ii. 14 : “ Ne scuta quidem ferro nervoque firmata 
sed viminum textus vel tenues et fucatas colore tabulas.” The 
shield of the north is the great, broad, rectangular scutum ($vpto s) 
covering the whole man ; round shields are only, ascribed as ex- 
ceptions to the eastern peoples by Tacitus (Germ., 43). It was 
either withy-work (G. trl a) with a covering of leather (Tac., Ann., 
ii. 14), or consisted of thin boards of yew (O'Curry, Manners and 
Customs, i. p. cccclxv), alder (I. fern, “shield” : femog, “alder;” 
Wihdisch, I.T.), or linden (O.H.G. linta, A.S. lind, “shield”). The 
outside was usually painted a bright colour (Tac., Germ., 6). Next 
to red, white was, particularly affected. White shields were carried 
by the Cimbrian cavalry (Plutarch, Mar., 15); in the Hildebrand- 
slied, father and son have hvitte scilti . Finden, an Irish name for 
shield (cf. Windisch, I. T., p. 550), is obviously to be derived 
from find, “ white.” Another term* very widely distributed in the 
•northern languages, for the great shield that covered the whole 
body is It. targa, Span. Port, tarja, Fr. targe, O.N. target, torgu- 
skioldr, A.S. targe (O.H.G. zarga, “shelter”), Cymr: taryan,, I. target, 
“targe,” a word unfortunately of doubtful origin (cf. Diez, Etym, 
WA, p. 315). Metal fittings in the way of buckles, rings, Ac., were 
only employed in later times in the north to give a better hold on 
the shield.* 

Very slowly, though still it may be discerned to some extent 
in language, did the custom of protecting the body from the 
missiles of the enemy by means of close-fitting armour spread 
through the north, despised as it was at first by barbaric courage. 
The Celts beyond a doubt borrowed their term for corslet from the 
Lat. lorica, I. luirech, Cymr. Uuryg ( cf. Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 53, 
and Windisoh, I. T., s.v.), just as the collective term for Roman 
armour ( arma , “defensive armour” in particular : tela) has passed 
into Irish (arm) Windisch, /. T.). The leather collar denoted by 
the I. luirech held its own- against metal armour for an exceedingly 
long time. Cuirasses of seven well-tanned ox-hides, and so on, are 
frequently mentioned in Irish texts (of. Manners and Customs, i. 
p. cccclxxiv). Another Irish expression for armour is conganch - 
ness , which Sullivan is inclined to derive from congan, pi. congna, 

* Goth, skildus and Lith. skydas have not yet been explained. 
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“ horn,” and to see in it a name for the horn cuirass ascribed by 
Tacitus (Hist., i, 79) to the Quadi and others.* 

On the other hand, the continental Gauls, to whom Pliny 
expressly ascribes the independent discovery of metallurgy (Hut. 
Nat., xxxiv. 17), may have effected the transition to bronze or iron 
corslets at an early period. According to Tacitus (Ann., iii. 45) 
the Gauls had men actually covered with iron (ferrarii ), who are 
styled by the enigmatical word cruppellarii. According to Diod. 
(v. 30), the Gauls even in the time of Caesar bad iron and actually 
golden armour. 

When Tacitus wrote, corslets were rare amongst the Germans 
(Germ., 6), or as good as wanting (Ann., ii. 14). The extensive 
equipment which Plutarch (Mar., 25) ascribes to the Cimbri must 
have come either from foreign booty or from the imagination of 
the writer. The whole of the east seems to have been indebted to its 
contact with the Celtic west for its knowledge Of the cuirass. Goth. 
brunjd , O.H.G. brunja, A.S. byme, O.N. brynja, O.S. brunja, bronja , 
and also 0. Fr. broigne, brume, Prov. bronha, Middle Lat, (813) 
brugna, probably go back to the Celtic-Irish bruinne, “ breast,” as 
Germ, panzer, M.H.G. panzier, 0. Fr. panchvre, Span, pancera , P. It. 
panciera , come from It. panda, Span, panza, <fcc., “paunch,” ( pantex ), 
'So, too, M.H.G. hamasch, O.N. hardneskja, 0. Fr. hamas , Fr. 
haHiou, Span., (fee., arnes, It. amese, in the last instance come from 
Celt. I. iarn, Cymr. haiarn, <fec., “iron,” (cf. T)iez, JStym. W.\ 
26; Thurneysen, Kelto-rom. 36,/). Our tolerably modem word 
“cuirass” belongs to Fr. cuirasse in the first instance, and then to 
Proy. coirassa, Span, coraza , It. corazza, literally “leather vest” 
( : coriwn); cf. Diez, op. cit., p. 108. Terms for the cuirass native 
to the Teutons are O.H.G. halsperga, A.S. healsbeorg, O.N, hdlsbiorg 
(Fr, haubert), and Goth, sarva, A.S. searo, O.H.G. gua/rawi, which 
latter makes its appearance in t> Lith- ttdrwa, and rather connotes 
the complete suit of armour. For the rest, the Old German briinne 
can only mean the leathern collar. It was only gradually that 
people learnt to sew iron rings or scales on it, and to add to the 
briinne, in its special sense of cuirass, the brynstHkw' (sleeves) and 
brynglofar (gauntlets), (fee. (cf. Weinhold, Altn. Lebm, p. 210,/). 

The %K\apy]voi and ¥ Avrat, according to Procop. (JDe bell, goth., 
iii. 14), were entirely Unprovided with cuirasses: “In battle the 
majority fight on foot with Bmall shields and javelins, absolutely 
without cuirasses, some even without tunic or cloak, save for a 
fragment round the hips and loins.” 

In the same way the rarity of the helmet in the north is 
demonstrated by unimpeachable historic evidence (cf. Baumstark, 
Amf J^rldut., i. p. 331). Here, too, the way for the iron helmet 
was paved by the leathern cap, or the woven helmet of leather or 
wood, which Herodotus knows amongst Asiatic peoples (vii. 79). 

* An interesting description of the manufacture of horn cuirasses from 
horses’ hoofs- (6it\i) by the Sarmat®, from whom the Quadi probably (cf. 
Aramianius Marcellinus, xvii. 12) may have learned the art, is given by 
Pausanias (i. xxi. 6). 
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The Celtic names for the helmet ( of. \ I. cath-bcurr,‘ at-cluic, <feo.) have no 
connection either with Latin or Teutonic). On the other hand, the 
Teutonic words, Goth. Mims , O.H.G., A.S., 0. Sax. AeZm,.O.N. hjdlmr 
( = Sans. gdrman, “defence”), exhibit remarkable agreement, not 
only amongst themselves, but also with the O.S. lllmu, 0. Euss. 
Selrom, from which, again, as a loan-word the Lith. szdlmas is derived 
(JBriickner, Die Slav. Fremdw., p. 140). Fiok ( Worterb., ii. 8 697) 
and Miklosich (Ft. W.) conjecture that the agreement between the 
Slav and the Teutonic languages is again due to borrowing on the 
part of the Slavs ; in any case, however, language points to the 
existence of a primeval covering for the head, however barbaric, 
amongst the Slavs and Teutons. 

Coming now to weapons of offence, we find that here too, as in 
the Bouth, the bow has fallen into the background, and that it has 
taken refuge* with the nomad tribes of the east (Tac., Germ., 46). 
It has, however, nowhere entirely disappeared (of. Holzmann, Germ. 
Altert ., p. 145), and the ancient Slavs (5*Ad/?ot mi ¥ Ayrac) are 
credited by the strategic writer Mauricius (cf. Miillenhoff, Deutsche. 
AltertumsJc ., ii. 37) with the use of the wooden bow and small 
poisoned arrows. The bow is made of the wood of the elm or 
yew, and is therefore called simply dlmr dr jr in Norse (cf. above, 
p. 222, note, and p. 229, note). Horn bows, too, are forthcoming, as 
in Homer (cf. II ., iv. 105), among the Huns. That the -north was 
acquainted with the bow from primeval times is demonstrated by 
the far from inconsiderable number of common expressions for it 
and its arrows. Thus, in Old Irish, there is a name for arrow, 
diubarcu (cf. O’Curry, Manners and Customs , i. p. ooccliii, /.), the 
second part of which, -arcu, obviously corresponds to the common 
Teutonic name for arrow, O.N. or, G. orvar , Goth, arhvanza , A.S. 
earh, as also to the Latin arcus.* That this was the arrow with 
its original horn or stone head, such as we have the evidence of 
history to show was used by the Sarmatse (Paus., i. xxi. 2), the 
Huns (Ammianius Marcellinus, xxxi. ii. 9), the Ethiopians (Hdt,, 
vii. 69), is intrinsically credible because of the large number of such 
arrows that have been found in Celtic and Teutonic soil, and is 
rendered probable by the fact that in both groups of languages the 
old-fashioned word was driven out by new terms borrowed from 
abroad, obviously in order to designate the arrow with an iron 
head. Thus, in the Celtic languages, the Lat, sagitta makes its 
appearance in I. saiget, saiged , Cymd. saeth (cf. Stokes, Irish Glosses , 
p. 57), while the Teutonic languages have appropriated the Lat. 
pUvm in O.H.G. pMl, pfeil, A.S. j ptl, Scand. pila. 

Other equations, which seem to be due to original connection 
of the words, are, in the north, O.H.G. strdla , “ arrow ” = O.S. strela , 
Lith. temptyva , “ bow-string ” = O.S. tgtiva (Fick), Lith. lankas , 
“ bow ” (Kurschat lihkis, “ bow-line ”) — O.S. Ig.kH, &o. It is phone- 
tically impossible for the Old I. tdag, “bow,” to correspond, as 

* Of. above, p. 229, note. The transition in meaning from “bow" to 
"arrow" is paralleled in M.H.G. vliz^ flitsch-. Low Q. flits. “arrow," It. 
freccia , Span . frecha } fiecha, Fr. JUche, &c. (tf. Diez, Etym . Wr, p. 147). 
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Pictet (ii. 2 p. 77) will have it, to the G. to£ov ( taxm ).' It, however, 
has not yet been explained. 

The club survives in northern antiquity rather in Btory than in 
real life. Nevertheless, as an irregular weapon, it is widely distri- 
buted (cf. Weinhold, Altn. Leben , p. 2(74). In the time of Tacitus 
it was still the principal weapon of the ASstyi (the Lithu-Prussians; 
cf. Tac., Germ., 45 : rams ferri, freguens fustium usus). Again, the 
cateja of the ancients (cf. Diefenbach, Orig. Bur op., p. 287) seems 
to have been a club-like weapon in use amongst the Celts -and 
Teutons. 

On the other hand, another important species of weapons, which 
not only serves at close quarters to fitrike the foe to the ground, 
hut also, when boldly hurled, hits the enemy from a distance, has 
continued in active use in the north— battle-hammers, axes, and 
hatchets. The first in particular, the stone hammer, is very closely 
interwoven with the religious conceptions of the Indo-Europeans. 
From the hand of the German god of the thunderstorm fly now 
arrows, now clubs, now hammers; Indra hurls the dgman (Rigv., iv. 
iii. 1 ; i. xviii. 1. 9), Zeus the ebepm' (Hes., Theog ., 22). The Teut. 

0. N. hamarr , O.S. hemur, A.S. kamor, O.H.G. hamar is etymologically 
connected with Slav, kamenl , “stone ” (cf. above, p. 160). Further, 
we have direct historic and linguistic evidence to show how long 
stone continued to be used for the manufacture of the weapons 
mentioned. In the battle at Magh Tuired (Manners and Customs, 

1. p. cccclvii) certain warriors were armed “with rough-headed 
stones held in iron swathes.” In the Hildebrandslied the stone 
axes (stgimbort chludun) clash as . the young heroes fall on one 
another! ' And even at the battle of Hastings (1066) : “ Jactant 
Angli cuspides et diversorum generum tela, scevissimas quoque 
secures et lignis imposita saxa” (Manners and Customs , i. 
p. cccclix). “ Nay ! even at the end of the thirteenth century 
stone axes were wielded by the Scots whom William Wallace led 
against the English ” (Helbig, Die Jtaliker in der Foehne , p. 43). 
Common terms for the things in question are the Europ. a££vr} 
[Lat. ascia ?], Goth, aqizi (Flck, Worterb ., i. p. 480), and O.S. mlatu, 
“hammer ” = Lat. mart-ulus — (from *malt-ulus) : O.I. bidil — O.H.G. 
Mhal;* O.H.G. barta, “axe” (of, staimbort) = O.S. brady ; O.H.G. 
dehsala , “axe” *= O.S. tesla (Lith. teszlyczid); Lith. kugis, “ hammer ” 
=»0,S. kyj ; O.S. mlatu, “hammer ”=* Lat. martellus {?); O.P, wedigo, 

“ axe ” = Lith. wedegd, Lett, wedga, ike. It is remarkable that with 
the exception of the Frankish francisca (cf Diefenbach, Orig. 

‘ JEuropcece , p. 345) the ancients tell us little about these weapons of 
the northern Indo-Europeans ; though on archaeological monuments 
the axe or hatchet is the regular attribute of barbario peoples (cf. 
V. Hehn, Culturpjianzen 8 , p. 503). 

I pass by the manifold use made, especially in Old Irish warfare 
(Manners and Customs, i. p. ccoclvi, /.), of stones, shaped and 

* Windisch, however, would {Kurzgef. Irischt Gramm,, p, 114, note) regard 
both words as loans from the Romance languages ; tf. It. pialla {?). Cf. now 
Thurneysen, Kelto-Romanischcs, p. 84,/. 
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unsbaped, in order to proceed to the two principal pieces of 
northern offensive armour, the spear and the sword. 

The northern spear is originally the tremendous, long (enormis, 
ingem, prcelonga) shaft of ash- wood (jtcXfy, O.N. asbr, ‘‘lance;” in 
the Hildebrandslied, too, fighting is done ascim) f which is polished 
(O.N. skajinn, £uorov) and provided either with a bone or stone 
head, in place of iron, or 'hardened in the fire (telum j orawtum, 
aKovrov eirUavTov). Even among the Germans of Tacitus, although 
they possessed the framed which was provided with, a small and 
short iron head (fom,, 6), only the first rank in the fights with 
Germanicus had real spears, the rest had shafts hardened in the 
fire (Tac., Jhm., ii. 14). 

Amongst the many northern terms for the various kinds of 
spears — many of which have been handed down to ns by the 
ancients themselves — see the articles dyy coves,* cateja, f framed, 
gesum, mataris , lancea, sparus\ in Diefenbach’s Origines Europceoe — 
none is so interesting as the Teutonic O.H.G. ger, ker, A.S. gdr, 
O.N. geir, with azger, atgdr, atgeir. No one will doubt that these 
words must be connected with the Irish gai , ga, “spear,” which, 
r. ;'*■'* 7 *■ ‘ A1 ” 1 .ws of the language, goes back to an original form 
V ; J " \ - Irish Glosses , p. 57), and in that form appears as 
a loan-word in Lat. ’ goesvm and G. yaio-os (c/. Diefenbach, Orig. 
Europe p. 350, /.). Some scholars, as Kick ( Worterb,, ii. 8 784) and 
Kluge (Et. IT. 4 ), are inolined to extend the equation I. gai, O.H.G. 
gir still further, and to compare Sans. Mshas , to which it may be 
objected a limine that the Sans, word, .according to B. R., means 
not “ arrow ” (as Grassmann takes it) but simply “ wounding,” and 
such a change pf meaning as from “wound” to “lance,” or the 
reverse, can scarcely be demonstrated. 

As for the relation of the Teutonic and Celtic words, there is no 
phonetic criterion forthcoming to ettlo with certainty whether 
they are primevally related or borrowed one from the other. If, 
however, one reflects that the spear is the earliest and commonest 
weapon ascribed to the Celtic tribes, and that it is expressly 
described as of iron (Diefenbach, loc. cit., p. 352), I think it is most 
probable that the Teutons, who obtained their first knowledge of 
iron from their Celtic neighbours (above, p. 209), borrowed the name 
of the iron spear from the Celts at the same time as they borrowed 
the name for iron, at a time when the intervocalic a was still 
retained in Celtic. How early this was is shown by the employ- 
ment of the stem *gaiso in Teutonic proper names (O.H.G. Gerhart, 
Gertrdt, iso,). 

In passing I will call attention to a weapon, allied to the spear, 
to which the Celts and the Teutons gave the same name, that is 
the German sturmgabel (“ charging spear ”). In Irish it is gabul, 

* Hyyvvts, “spear with barbed points ” : O.H.G. ango, “sting,” angul, 

“ fish-hook ”—G. 6yKQs, “ barbed hook.” 

t Cateja : I. cath, “fight” (?). 

$ Spams may be genuine Latin. Tn any case it is connected with O.H.G. 
sper, 0*.N. spjdr. Of. M.H.G. sptrbaum, “service-tree" {axculus ?). 
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gablach, gdbalca (cf. Manners and Customs, i. p. cccolvi), which 
corresponds fairly well with the German gabel . 

Finally, we still have left some Slavonic names for the spear : 
O.S. kopije, sulica , and tyHa. The first, perhaps, belongs to G. 
KOTTTOi ; sulica from *su-dlica (cf. Cech. sudlice ) may be a nomen 
instrumenti : O.S. su, sunyti, “push,” whence also Sans, gu-la has 
(above, p, 222) been derived. Lastly, O.S. lasta — which can scarcely 
be borrowed from Lat. lancea (Krek 2 , p. 151) — in my opinion is from 
*lontja, and is connected with Orig. S. *lontu (Less. Russ. tut, 
“twig/’ Wr. iut, “bark of a young lime-tree,” Russ, lutie, “forest 
of limes for bark;” Miklosich, M. W.), yrhich is prime vally related 
with O.H.G. linta (Lat. linter , “canoe of lime-wood,” G. i-Xdrr}), 
and may itself have originally meant “lime-tree.” We should 
then here again have a tree-name furnishing, as is so often the 
case, a name for the spear, and get the rather interesting evolution 
of meaning : — 

/O.H.G. linta , “shield,” from “lime- 

0. H.G. linta, “lime-tree” J wood.” 

(G. iXa rq). j Lat. linter, “bark,” from “lime-wood.” 

( O.S. Igista, “spear,” from “lime-wood.' 

Compared with the spear, the sword in the north is a young 
weapon. This, however, does not apply to the Celts of Gaul, to 
whom, as ample evidence shows (cf. A. Holtzmann, German. Alter - 
tiimer , p. 140), swords were known at a very early time (cf. also 
above, p. 229, on claideb). But of the Germans, Tacitus (Germ., 61 
expressly says rari gladiis utuntur, and Germanious (Ann., ii. 14) 
dwells on the advantages which the Romans with tbeir short 
javelin and swords had in woody country over the Germans with 
their shields and spears.* 

This raritas gladiorum, however, seems to have been greater 
amongst the western than amongst the eastern Teutons ; for that 
metal swords, owing to the influence of Persia, found their way 
early into the east of .Europe, is shown first by the extremely wide 
distribution of the Iranian kareta in the sense of “dagger, sword” 
(cf. above, p. 210 ), and next by the express tradition of the 
ancients. It is to the eastern Teutons that Tacitus ascribes 
(Germ., 43) breves gladii. According to Strabo (c. 306) the Roxo- 
lani, a Sarmatic tribe, possessed not only helmets and corslets of 
raw hides (wp,o/3otvos) but .also £^ 77 . According to Tacitus (Mist., 

1. 79), they were so great that they needed both hands to manage 
them. Mtillenhoff (Monatsberichte d. B&t'liner Acad. d. Wissens., 
1886, p. 671) would like to see in the word ^avpogArai itself “the 
blade-bearers ” (Zend saora, “ blade ”). These statements certainly 
seem to be inconsistent with what Pausanias says (i. xxi. 8 ), that 

* "Wien Dio Cassius (xxxviii. 49) makes the Germans of Ariovistus armed 
with swords both large and small, we must reflect that they had been for many 
years on Celtic territory. Of the swords of the Cumbrian cavalry (Plutarch, 
Mar., 25), the remark that we have already made of their cuirasses and helmets 
holds good [cf. above), Qf. Baumstark, Ausfuhrl. Erl&ut. , i. p. 307. 
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the Sarmatse were absolutely without metals (%avpopdra is yap ovre 
avTots crtS^pos ecrriv dpvcrcrofievos o{jt€ o-(j>C<n ccrdyovcriv). 

A word for sword common to Celts, Teutons, and Lithu-Slavs, or 
to any two of these- branches, is not to be found. The equation 
O.S. niUK — Goth. mSki, A.S. mece, O.N. mcehir , according to 
Miklosich (Die Dremdw. in den slav. Sprachen ), is due to the Slavs 
borrowing the Teutonic word, the origin of which, however, h^s 
not yet been explained (c/. also Krek, Mnl?, p. 150). 

It is, however, certain that several northern words for the sword 
are derived from names for knife — the stone knife. The classic 
example of this is the Teutonic O.N. sax , O.S. sahs, A.S. seax, 
O.H.G. sahs, “short sword/’ words which etymologically belong to 
the Lat. saxum, “rock, stone.” Again, this word is transmitted to 
us in the compound scramasaxus by the mediaeval historians, and 
from it the Saxons got their name (cf. also Forstemann, Altdeutsches 
Nameribuch ., i. p. 1065). The first part of the word scramasaxus is 
derived by Diefenbach (cf. Orig. Durop., p. 418) from the Old High 
German form, of the Modem German schramme , which, however, as 
scrama by itself is the name of a weapon, is very improbable. 
May we possibly see in scrama the Latinised form of the O.N. sMlm 
(cf. also Thracian o-xdXgr)), “knife, sword ”(?). 

Of the same origin as the Teut. sahs is the Slav. noB, “ knife, 
sword,” which, according to Fick ( Wdrterb ., ii. 3 p. 592), is connected 
with Pruss . nagis, Lith, tltnagas , “flint” (Krek 2 , p. 152, disagrees), 
Goth. hairus, O.S. heru, A.S. hear, O.N. hjorr, “sword,” corresponds 
to Sans, pdru, “ arrow,” and. must, therefore, have stood for some 
Indo-Germanic weapon (but what?), A.S. bill, O.S. bil (not to be 
confused with Mhal, “ axe ”) is obscure. Compared with such for- 
mations, A.S. iren (frequent in Beowulf), “sword,” literally “iron,” 
and, therefore, parallel to Zend ayahh (cf above, p. 224) and G. 
cnS^pos (c<j ! m&k£tcu avSpa cr/8^po?), is relatively young. 

Otherwise, how late the manufacture of metal swords was 
amongst the Teutonic peoples is shown not least conclusively by 
the custom mentioned above (p. 168) of giving them proper names, 
which obviously points to the great scarcity of this kind of 
weapon. 

Having thus travelled over the whole Indo-Germanic area, we 
will by way of conclusion cast a glance at the Finnic east, and 
enquire whether the dependence shown by the West Finns on their 
civilised neighbours in the matter of the names of metals can be 
paralleled at all in the names of weapons. As a matter of fact it 
can. The oldest piece of information preserved to us (Tac., Germ., 
46) about the Fenni states with regard to their weapons as is 

well known: “Nonarma vestitui pelles sola in sagittis 

spes, quas inopia ferri ossihus asperant.” This statement of the 
historians is amply confirmed by a linguistic examination of the 
West Finnic names of weapons (cf. the material collected by 
Ablqvist, Die Culturwbrter in den wesifinnischm Sprachen , pp. 
237-41). In Finnic armour, whenever it becomes probable that 
metal was employed, the words cease to be genuine. There are 
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accordingly native terms for the bow (Finn, jousi),' arrow (nuoli), 
and quiver ( viini ). To quite late times the Finns were famous in 
‘the north as masters in the art of archery (c/. Weinhold, Alin. 
Zeben, p. 206). There is also a genuine name for corslet, Finn. 

• luvsto , from luu, “bone,” doubtless designating a corslet made of 
bone. On the other hand, the iron corslet has a borrowed name 
(jpantsari, hamiska, Lith. bruiiAa). The name for the shield also 
is borrowed (kilpi : O.N. hlif), and of the sword (Finn, miekka : 
O.N. moskir , kalpa : Swed. glaf, horti : Russ, kortikU), and of the 
iron spear (Finn, keihas : O.N. geir, or kesja ), while the genuine 
expressions for pike (Finn, mittd and tuura ) still have the original 
meaning of “ rod, pole.” The knife (Finn, veitsi) has a genuine 
name. For the axe Finnic has borrowed names ( kirves : Lith. 
kihuis , tappara : Russ, toporu ; cf. above, p. 224, partuska : Tent. 
bard, bardimn , hellehard ), whereas other closely connected 
languages have genuine names for it. 

“ The only explanation for this fact in Finnic,” says Ahlqvist, “is 
to suppose that the Finns also had a special name of ;their own in 
earlier times for the stone axe, and that later when they began to 
get iron axes in the way of' commerce from their more civilised 
neighbours, they adopted the foreign name along with the foreign 
implement.” 

Reviewing the state of things pictured in this chapter, we find 
that defensive rumour, such as helmet, corslet, greaves, &e., must 
have been absolutely unknown to primeval Indo-European.times. 
Not even the shield has a name universal and identical through- 
out. None the less, this obvious means of protecting the body 
from the enemy’s missiles must have been amongst the earliest 
pieces of defensive armour, only perhaps it% primitive nature was 
so simple that expressions like “leather” or “board” sufficed to 
designate it for a long time. 

Amongst offensive weapons we find in the oldest times the bow 
and arrow, the club, the sling-stone, the lance, and the axe, and 
finally, a short fighting-knife probably — simple weapons, which as 
countless excavations teach us could very well be manufactured 
vdthout any metal whatever. As a matter of fact plenty of 
linguistic and historic evidence shows that the so-called Stone Age 
continued long into historical times in numerous places in the 
area covered by the Indo-Germanic peoples. 

As for the origin of the names given to the weapons, we saw 
that they were very frequently taken from the material out of 
which the weapons themselves were made. This was first and 
foremost wood, then stone, bones, and leather. Names of weapons 
derived from the metals were late and rare. It might, indeed, be ■ 
alleged against this argument' that as, e.g. y G. ptklp undoubtedly 
designated the ashen spear with point of iron, something similar 
may have been the case in the' primeval period. But this objec- 
tion loses its force when we see that the ashen lance, simply burnt 
to a point, continued in use amongst the northern peoples into 
historic times. 
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I am, therefore, of opinion that the names of weapons simply 
confirm the conclusion previously obtained, viz,, that the primeval 
Indo-European period was in essentials in a stage of culture ante- 
cedent, to metals. 

Whither, and how far, in addition to non-metallic materials, 
copper— -which was .known to the primitive period, and was first 
worked not by the hammer of the smith but by smelting, casting, 
and moulds — was employed cannot be decided either by language 
or history. Anyhow, we may admit the possibility that this 
probably very rare and precious metal may in isolated cases have 
been employed, in the manner just described, in the manufacture 
of weapons, perhaps especially in making the Indo-Germanic fight- 1 
ing-knife * (emis). But it must always be borne in mind that 
the state of things depicted in this chapter would be inconceivable 
if copper in the principal period had possessed any sort of pre- 
dominating metallurgic importance. 

* Pure copper dagger blades from the • most diverse quarters of Europe are 
now known. Of. the Tables of Copper Finds in Much, loc. cit p. 59. 

Prehistoric stone knives consist, according to a letter from Much, of pris- 
matic flint-flakes as a rule 5 to 10 (occasionally more • 1 * 

with two more or less parallel edges, and are adaptei. ■ r 

thrusting or digging. On these grounds, I think, \ . .1 -.v ■ ..■ * :* 

the earliest in which one- can suspect the employment of metal, i.e., copper. 
Though cf. above on saha. 
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rokkh 8 'iv Kd\ &\\a tis foro8e*$ete T& iri\aiov 'EAtoj vticbif dnoi6rpoirar$ vvp 
ftapfiapiKQ titairdfievop. {Thuc., 1 . vi. 4.) 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The preceding discussion on the appearance of the metals, 
especially amongst the Indo-Germanic peoples, has we hope 
smoothed the way for a sound and methodical conception of the 
primitive Indo-European age. We have amply explained above 
that the appearance of metals and the gradual advance in the 
knowledge of working them opens a new world of culture to man. 
Consequently we must, now that it has been shown that the oldest 
Indo-Europeans were not yet practically acquainted with metals or 
metallurgy, proceed to modify our conception of the culture of 
the primitive age, to correspond with the condition of a society 
which lacks those powerful levers of civilisation. 

A living picture of such a society has been put before our eyes 
in Europe by the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, in which the 
oldest remains go back to the Stone Age, when metals were 
unknown. And, as is well known, in spite of this Ignorance of 
metals we have -here a population, low indeed in the scale of evolu- 
tion, but by no means troglodytes. The lake-dweller of the Stone 
Age knew how to fell mighty trees with his stone axe ; he drove 
them with much skill and labour into the bottom of the lake, and 
on them erected his wooden huts. Ho had already domesticated 
the most important tame animals, cows and sheep, goats and dogs. 
He had even begun agriculture : he grew wheat and barley, and 
even flax, which he had learnt to spin and weave in a primitive 
way. Stone, bone, horn, and wood 'take the place of the later 
metals in the manufacture of axes, hatchets, knives, arrow-points, 
lances, fishing-hooks, &e. 
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The student, who on the strength of the evidence of language 
denies that the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion were 
ignorant of the metals, must necessarily be of the opinion ( cf, \ 
above, p. 28) that the Swiss lake-dwellers, at least those of the 
Stone Age, did not belong to the Indo-European family. We, 
however, are in a different position. It is, therefore, worth our 
while to enquire since we have established two important negative 
points of agreement between the civilisation of the prehistoric 
Indo-Europeans and that of the oldest lake-dwellers, whether we 
cannot also discover some positive points of agreement between 
them. 

However, apart from the obvious importance of such a comparison 
for our knowledge of the prehistoric period of the peoples of our 
quarter of the globe, it were to be wished that Philology, having 
to do with primeval matters from the point of view of language, 
would turn her eyes as often as possible from her books to the 
actual remains of the primeval period which have been preserved 
in our soil ; for only thus will it be possible for her to give life 
and blood to the often unsubstantial phantoms of her combina- 
tions, and to select the right meaning out of the many which 
linguistic phenomena are capable of bearing, That it may not 
seem as though we allowed ourselves to be prejudiced by the 
results of archaeology in our reconstruction and conception of the 
primeval Indo-Germanic period, it will be well to endeavour in 
the following chapters (i.-x.) to infer the material civilisation of 
the Indo-Europeans from the other material at our disposal and 
without reference to archaeology; and then in a special chapter 
(ch. xi.) to discuss the relation of the picture of primitive culture 
thus obtained to that which the laudable toil of anthropologists 
in our quarter of the world has brought bodily to light. 

As before, so now, we shall start from the results of Comparative 
Philology, with the design of utilising them in accordance with 
the principles already enunciated in the (second part of this book. 
But with this only half of our task will be done. Above all things 
it will be our endeavour to recover in the pages of actual history 
trapes of the primitive mode of life which we have been led to infer 
from the evidence of language. Comparative Philology — such was 
the result of all our discussion of the subject of method — in investi- 
gating the primeval history of the Indo-Europeans must have at 
her side a science of Comparative Antiquities. 

The function of such a science, as yet existing but in embryo, 
is to ascertain by comparing the antiquities of the individual Indo- 
Germanic peoples the stock of culture inherited from the primeval 
period by all .Indo-Europeans. Such a statement would be ex- 
tremely obvious, and consequently very superfluous, did it not look 
as though the error which has now happily been expelled from the 
region of Comparative Grammar, the mistake that is of ^imagining 
that all linguistic phenomena were preserved in their original form 
in Sanskrit, is likely to be repeated in the field of Comparative 
Antiquities. It is either tacitly assumed or frankly avowed that 
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the most correct course is to picture the culture of the Indo- 
Europeans to ourselves as juBt like that of the ancient Indians. 
The Veda is the beginning and the end of all knowledge. 

Such a view, however— even if it proved eventually to be, as I 
do not believe, wholly or partially correct*— is fraught with danger 
at the present stage of investigation, inasmuch as it bars the way 
to an unprejudiced observation of .the development of the culture 
,of the other Indo-European peoples. Hardly less serious is it, in 
my opinion, arbitrarily to select a group of two or more peoples 
for the purpose of comparing their antiquities, when„ Comparative 
Philology has not as yet given the least countenance to the supposi- 
tion that they are intimately connected. For it is obvious that 
what is supposed to have been ascertained to be the common 
inheritance of such peoples carries with it very serious conse- 
quences for the rest of the Indo-Europeans; It is undoubtedly 
right to compare the antiquities of Hindus and Persians, or of 
Slays and Lithuanians, with - each other. But in my opinion it is 
a source of inevitable error to separate the Greeks and Italians, 
or the Hindus, Greeks, and Italians, from the rest of the Indo- 
Europeahs, as has been done, and treat them by themselves with 
a view to ascertaining the stock of culture jointly inherited by 
them from primeval times. All three peoples at the very begin- 
ning of their records appear before us as occupying what, compared 
with the North European branch of the Indo-Germanic family, is 
a relatively high stage of moral and material civilisation. But 
Italy for five hundred years before had been exposed to the influ- 
ence of Greek colonies, Greece for about the same length of time 
to the civilising stimulus of. Phenician commerce. The agreements 
of the two countries in the possession of certain pieces of material 
civilisation, or of customs and conceptions important in the history 
of culture, may well be the outcome of borrowing from abroad, on 
the part of the Greeks from the Phenicians, of the Italians from 
r the Greeks ; and, indeed, that this is the case in countless instances 
is demonstrable and matter o£ fact. Again, the question whether 
and how far ancient India has been subject to . the action of West 
Asiatic culture has by no means yet received its final solution.* 
But leaving on one side the idea of extensive borrowing from 
abroad, which thrusts itself upon us, is it not in the highest degree 
probable that three peoples so nearly akin to each other, when 
once they had entered on the path of a higher civilisation, 
developed the seeds of culture jointly inherited by them from the 
primeval period in directions new indeed hut resembling each 
other, so that now they look as' though they had' had one and the 
same historical origin? I should be inclined, to. think that what 
K. Brugmann (abovo, p. 72) has said as to the casual nature of 
the coincidences to be found between certain' individual groups of 
Indo-Europeans in the case of linguistio phenomena, applies also 
to the domain of tho history of culture. 

* on this I>oinfc rccentl y °- Gruppe, Die griecMseJun Kulte md Mythcn, 

pp. 17 1-80. 
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Thus we have already seen that even the Vedio* warrior hastens 
to the field armed with helmet and cuirass; and .does so on a 
lightly built fighting chariot, drawn by swift horses. The, same 
picture is presented to us by the Homeric poems, and even the 
Homan warrior is not without artistic metal armour of defence 
as far back as the most ancient times. 

Nevertheless, we have been able to demonstrate above that the 
original Indo : Germanic language possessed no expression for this 
latter conception; and amongst the Indo-Germanic tribes of the 
north of Europe we find the primitive stage of armour, thus inferred, 
still faithfully preserved. We shall also subsequently see (ch, iii.) 
that in the warfare of this early period it is impossible to imagine 
that fighting chariots wete employed. It is obvious, therefore, that 
we have in all these cases to do with advances in culture made by 
the peoples in question — the Indians, Greeks, and Homans — after 
their departure from the original home, either by their own 
unaided efforts or in consequence 6f external stimulus, or both. 
No connection can be traced back to primeval times between the 
armour of the* Groeco-Romans and the Hindus, or between the 
fighting chariots of the Greeks and Hindus. 

In this connection what is true of the material culture of the 
Indo-Europeans is equally true of their moral and’ religious culture. 
We may -draw an example of this from two works already mentioned 
by us (<?/, above, p. 142) by B. W. Leist, his Grceco-Itali&che Rechts- 
geschichte, and his Altarisches (i.e., however, only Indo-Grseco- 
Italian), jus gentium , which, though full of matter and of thought, 
contain conclusions with reference to the primeval period that 
must be seriously called in question. One of the most important 
ideas running through this hook is that the conceptions designated 
sjf rtd and dharma by the Indians, the former of which comprehends 
the mundane and earthly order of things, the latter a divine law 
made known by the lips of the priests, come down from the primeval,, 
ancient Aryan period. If, to begin with, we examine the linguistic 
foundation for this view, and, according to Leist, as we have already 
sepn, it must “ always be the core of the proof,” we find that it is 
extremely suspicious. 

The equation Bigis : Sans, dhaman we have already spoken of 
above, p. 141. We must altogether give up the connection of the 
Sails, dharma with the probably Elian gloss of Hesychius, (tipg. a, 
“ truce of god,” as the p of this word to all appearance stands for 
er (c/. Pans., V. 15. 4: w- jxev Bg rrapa 'HAefot? © cpfXiov xai avr$ 
fxoi irapCararo €iKa£av d>s Kara 'ArOiBa ykataaou elrj Sicrfuos). 

Remains then the Indian rtd, which Leist (following Yanicek) 
compares both with Lat. rdtus, ratio, and also with Lat. ritus'. 
That the latter is quite impossible needs not here to be proved. 
Unfortunately, however, the equation Sans. Wd-Lat. rdtum , rdtio 
is at least very disputable. Sans, rtd, “right, straight,” “order,” 
and rtd, “ period of time,” belong, according to B. R., to the root ar, 
“ to rise, go, obtain,” <fec., so that the original meaning may well 
have been “course,” “ in the right course,” from which the conception 
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of order might easily have been developed (of. Sans. Vva, “ course ” 
— O.H.G. “law”). But how this root ar, to which in Greek 
opwfu corresponds, and in Latin orior, could produce a rdtus, rdtio, 
which further can hardly be dissociated from reor, raius sum, I at 
least am unable to see.* 

Leaving this linguistic foundation we have still the agreement 
of the two ideas in point of meaning, and if we compare the 
Indian rtd with the Latin ratio , rdtum in that respect, one must 
admit that the comparison' is a striking one . in many points, 
assuming, that is, that with the Indian conception one compares 
the spiritual content which the whole of Latin literature, ancient 
and recent, associates with rdtio, rdtum — or in the course of 
centuries has imported into it ; for that the same extent or depth 
of connotation which later philosophers and still later jurists, have 
assigned to these words was present in the brains of the peasants 
who inhabited the Apennine Peninsula, or even of the priests 
who accompanied them, is an assumption, the probability of which 
needs to be demonstrated not taken for granted. 

As for the dhdirma-Bi^fas conception, is it not in this case 
also a very natural thing that three lofty, closely related peoples 
should, when their belief in the gods had assumed a purer form, 
independently come to regard certain precepts, such as that honour 
is due to one's elders or to guests, as expressions of the will of the 
immortals ? Leist assigns this proceeding to the primeval period. 
But how do we know for certain that the primeval period's con- 
ception of the gods was altogether an ethical one ? May not the 
power of the forces of nature in the primeval period have been 
conceived rather as supematurally capricious than as divinely 
ordained 1 

And if we really assume that Leist has made the connection of 
all .these conceptions probable, surely the objection then arises — 
Why do we find that in Teutonic, for instance, the primeval period 
of which we have as yet no right, as has already been remarked, 
to dissociate from that of the Indians, Greeks, and Romans, the 
dhdrma-6ipts!-fas conception has not been developed with equal 
clearness ? In short, it seems to me, we have here exactly the 
same state of things as in the instance chosen above of the absence 
of armour amongst the northern peoples and the presence of the 
armoured warrior of the Yeda, of Homer, and of ancient Rome. 
May not the explanation also be the samel- . 

Perhaps in the present condition of our" science it is not 
altogether possible to obtain indisputable results in the case of 
these final, most difficult, and most subtile questions as to the moral 
and religious lifo of our Indo-Germanic forefathers, until the 
nature of the material culture of the primeval Indo-Germanic 
period has been settled with some approaoh to certainty. Leist 
declines absolutely to consider this point ( Grceco-It . Rechtsg., p. 9). 

* These difficulties for the rest have been raised by Max Miiller, who 
before Leist bad thoroughly discussed the conception of rtd (cf. Origin and 
Growth of Religion, 1880, p. 246,/.). 
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The unprejudiced observer, however, will say a priori that a 
people in the state of culture which Pictet assumes for the primeval 
period, and a barbarous tribe such as Hehn sees in the Indo- 
Europeans, (above, p. 34), must have different notions of law ahd 
right, and that in many cases the meaning of equations referring 
to a higher spiritual life amongst the Indo-Europeans will depend 
on which of these alternatives we decide to assume.* 

The science of Comparative Antiquities then must be on its 
guard against making arbitrary excisions and incisions in the 
unity of the Indo-Germanic peoples; and in its endeavours to 
reconstruct the prehistoric past must pay no less attention to the 
primitive than to the higher layers of culture which may be proved 
to exist in Indo-Germanic soil. 

We have already seen on p. 40, ff, } above, that there have not 
been wanting scholars who have sought to explain the contrast 
between these stages of culture by assuming that amongst the 
Indo-Germanic peoples, the Northern Europeans in particular 
declined from their former high level of civilisation in consequence 
of their trying migrations. This notion of the surrender of a 
culture once possessed, and of the lapse into savagery of tribes 
originally civilised, is indeed conceivable in itself, and can be proved 
to be actually true in certain special cases. But to picture the 
civilised career of whole peoples, and those Indo-European 3> as first 
a fall from and then a struggle up to higher planes of culture, is 
a mode of conception which to begin with is in direct opposition 
to all the scientific spirit of our century, accustomed as it is to 
regard the phenomena of life, in nature and in man alike, as 
exhibiting progressive evolution from lower forms to higher. 

It loses all support, however, the moment it is proved that the 
traits of barbarism, which we encounter with especial frequency 
among the Northern Indo-Europeans, face us in the antiquities of 
the Indians and Iranians, the Greeks and the Romans, in the shape 
of survivals, which considered by themselves often seem incompre- 

* As I have since seen, similar objections have been made against Leist 
from the juristic point of view. Cf. R. Loening, Zcilschrlft filr die gesamte 
Strafrechtsvmsenschaft, v. 553, ff. “On the other hand the author has most 
overlooked the beginnings of law amongst the other Indo-Germanic peoples, 
especially the Teutons, who appear to him to stand in essential contrast to 
the Greeks and Italians because of the less fixed nature of their rites and 
ceremonies. In itself this' is indisputable (?) ; but, on the other hand, it is 
to be observed that in the case of no people is the original state of things 
known to us on better evidence than in the case of the Teutons, and that 
consequently it is from them the relatively safest conclusions can be drawn as 
to the ■ .rv.m.'i ? *!■ ’ C 1 ■ ’ v generally, and, therefore, indirectly as 
to the ■ ; »i::v ■ ■" 1 '■ i -- ■' ' - ■' in particular. By way of check at any 

rate the most ancient German conceptions of law must be indispensable For 
the knowledge even of Gmco-Italian law. j . , . 

“ I will not, however, conceal the fact,, that in my opinion to base the oldest 
Aryan notions of law on sacred and ceremonial conceptions, and to refer theni 
to this origin, and, further, to ascribe to primeval times the’ comprehension ol 
physical and legal order under one and the same idea, rUl or ratio . . . . . 
is entirely without' warrant. As regards the Latin word ralum, ratio, it 
certainly did not originally possess the meaning of ‘ fixed, immovable, but 
only acquired it later by transference.” 
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hensible or absurd, but which when taken in connection with 
related facts occurring amongst related peoples frequently afford 
us unexpected glimpses into' the life and experience of prehistoric 
epochs, survivals of a barbarism which a Thucydides was not 
ashamed to recognise as suoh in so many words — they form the 
motto of this work — with the Parthenon or Athene Promachos of 
his native town before him'. 

It loses all support again the moment it is shown that the 
linguistic facts "from which the picture of this Indo-Germanic 
paradise is drawn are capable of another interpretation, and one 
compatible with the teaching of history and of prehistoric research, 
A contradiction between language and (trustworthy) record of the 
past never occurs. Where it appears so to do, one or the other 
has been misunderstood. That this is really so has, we hope, been 
shown in numerous instances by our previous pages. The following 
will make a considerable addition to the number.* 

By the “ primeval Indo-European period ” we understand parti- 
cularly that prehistoric age in which the collective Indo-European 
peoples, still united to one another and distinguished from other 
peoples by the possession of essentially the same tongue and 
culture, together dwelt, or fed their flocks together, on what, 
relatively to their later geographical distribution, was a circum- 
scribed. area. What was the origin of this prehistoric Indo- 
European family of peoples, speech, and culture, what its previous 
history was, lies beyond the bounds of knowledge. 

Only in rare' instances shall we succeed in noting intermediate 
stages between this the most ancient age. and the beginnings of the 
historical life of the individual nations. But it is just these inter- 
mediate stages that we hope will afford Us some not unimportant 
clues to the solution of the last problem we have to deal with— 
that of the “ Original Home of the Indo-Europeans.” 

We have narrated the history of this question in detail in the 
first part of this book. The casual observer may, perhaps, detect 
nothing in it but a tangled mass of contradictory and inconsistent 
hypotheses. The judicious eye, however, will discover advance 
even here. It shows itself, if nowhere else, at least in that the 
belief in the a priori necessity that the Indo-Europeans must 
have their origin in the interior, of Asia — a belief to which even a 
Hehn could bow — may be regarded as exploded. Hot less signifi- 
cant is it that gradually all sciences relating to the history of man 
are beginning to take their places with regard to this problem, 
and that therefore the one-sided and consequently prejudicial treat- 
ment of the problem by grammar has reached its end. 

In the first edition of this book we still hesitated to give a 
decided answer to the question as to the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans. How after nearly twelve years work on matters 
relating to the primeval history of our race we will venture on an 
attempt to solve this important problem. 

* In many respects G. Krek’s views on the subject of method in the 
Einleitung in die slavuchc Literaturgeschichie? differ. 
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THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Catalogue of .Indo-Gerpymic Mammals — Lion and Tiger — Huntiiig—Indo 
Germanic Names of Birds — The Dove, a Bird of Death— Right and Left— 
Hawking — The Eel— The Snake. 

In the following pages our object is to ascertain particularly the 
fauna with which we must imagine the Indo-Europeans of the 
primeval period to have been surrounded. For the moment we 
shall not distinguish between the domesticated and the wild 
varieties; we must, however, even at this point take up the ques- 
tion what conclusion we can draw from the animal kingdom as 
known to the Indo-Europeans, about the geographical position of 
their original home. Again, incidentally we shall have to discuss 
some other of the relations, not without their importance for the 
history of culture, existing between the animal kingdom and man. 

To begin with, the following list of Indo-Germanio mammals 
may he drawn up on the strength of the evidence of language : — 

A. Carnivora. 

1, The Dog: Sans. gvtl, Zend spd, Armen, fan, G^kvuv, Lat. 

cams, Goth, hunds , Lith. szu, Ir. ctf. 

2, The Wolf: Sans, vfka, Zend vehrka, Arm. gail, G. . A» 'ko$, 

Eat, lupus, Goth, vulfs, - Alb. ul% O.S. vldM, Lith. wiikas. 

3, The Bear: Sans, fksha, Pamir D. yurs, Arm. arj, G. aptcros, 

Lat. ursus, I, art, Alb. art. 

4, The Otter: Sans, ttdrd, Zend udra, G. v$po?, O.H'G. ottir, 

Lith, udrh, O.S. vydra. 

5, The Pole-Cat: Sans, kagdka, Lith. szZszkat (Fick, B. B., iii. 165). 

Peculiar to the European Group. 

1. The Hedgehog: G. ^vos, O.H.G. igil, Lith. ttys, O.S. jeH 

(Arm. o ***), 

2. The Fox: G. dAdwn/6* Lith. Upe, (Lat. dulp$*% G. Lac. 

tftova «* Goth, fadhd (cf. B. B., mV. 135). 

* In Greek the fox first appears as the hero of fable fn the Parian Archi- 
lochus (fr. 89). This conception of the animal* is probably- Semitic in Its 
origin. Cf. author, K. Z. N. F„ x. 464 ; and on other names for w fox in 
Europe, cf author, #. B., xv. 135. 
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8. The Lynx : G. Xvy£, O.H.G. luhs, Lith., Itiszis. 

4. The Weasel: G, aliXovpos — O.H.G. vnsil, wisul; G. yaXr) = 
Cymr. bele (of. K. Z., xxx. 358, 367). 

Peculiar to the Indo-Iranian Group, 

The Jackal: Sans, srgdld- Mod. Pers. shagdl (T). 

B. Rodents. 

1. The Mouse : Sans. uiUsh, Mod. Pers. mill, Arm, mukn, G. /dJs, 

Lat. mus, O.H.G. mils, O.S. myK 

2. The Hare : Sans. $agd, Pamir D. sili, Afgh. sot, 0. Pr. sasins, 

0. H.G. haso, Wal. ceinach (Stokes, B. B., ix. 88). 

3. The Beaver: Zend bawri, Lat. fiber, Com. lefer, O.H.G. 

bibar, Lith. MbrUs, Q.S. bebru. 

C. SOLIDUNGULOUS. 

The Horse : Sans. d$va, Zend aspa, G. iWos, Lat. equus, I. ech, 
A.S. ehu } Lith. aszwd. 

Of. also Arm. ji, gen. jioy - Sans. hdya. 

Peculiar to the Indo-Iranian Group. 

The Ass : Sans, hhdra , Zend hhara. 

D. Cloven-Hoofed or Ruminants. 

1. The Ox; Sans, go', Zend gdo, Arm. how, G. fiovs, Lat bos, 

1. bd, O.H.G. chuo, O.S. gov$do. 

2. The Sheep : Sans, dvi, G. ok, Lat. ovis, I. di, O.H.G. autei, 

Lith. aurts, O.S. ovica. 

3. The Goat: Sans, ajd, Arm. aic, G. at£ (I. ag allaid ), Lith. 

ozys, Alb. St. 

Also Zend Idza, Arm. hue, O.H.G. hoc, I. bocc, and Lat. capei\ 
O.JST. hafir, refer probably to the he-goat. 

Peculiar to the European Group. 

The Hart: G. IXa^oq, iXXos, Lith. elms, O.S .jelewt, Cymr. elain 
-Arm. eXn, Lat cervus *= O.H.G. hiruz. 

Of alsp O.H.G. elaho (Lat.-Teut. dices), Russ, lost 

Peculiar to the Indo-Iranian Group. 

The Camel : Sans, dshtra, Zend ushtra, Mod. Pers, ushtur, Pamir 
D. ushtur, shtur hhtiir. 

E. Ungulata, 

The Pig: Sans, sithard, Zend M, G. vs, Lat. sus, O.H.G. sd, 
O.S. svinija . 

Further, European : Lat. aper, O.H.G. ebur, O.S. vepri, Indo- 
Iranian : Sans, vardhd, Zend vardza. 

In this list, as far as I am aware, there is little that could be 
employed in discussing the question as to the original home of the 
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Indo-Europeans. It deserves to lie noticed first that in the 
primitive Aryan fauna all the quadrupeds — lion, elephant, ape, 
,< <fcc. — which the Sanskrit people came across for the first time in 

India are absent; next, that in the vocabulary of the common 
i Indo-Germanic tongue there is a name for the horse, but none for 

the camel or the ass. We shall not, however, return to this point 
until we come to the history of the domesticated animals. 

First of all we must state our attitude as regards the lion ques- 
tion — on which we have already frequently touched (c/. pp. 87, 91). 

If we betake ourselves first to Asia, we find apparently that the 
Indo-Iranians, while yet united, had not made the acquaintance of 
' the king of the beasts. His name is as yet unknown in the songs 

j of the Avesta. The Indians, however, after separating from their 

Iranian brothers must have encountered the terrible beast of prey 
when they migrated into the land of the five rivers, for in the 
* oldest hymns of the Rigveda the lion is reputed the most dread- 

ful foe of men and herds alike. His name in Indian is simhd , 
simhi , a word which either comes from the primitive non-Aryan 
tongues of India, or else is taken from the native vocabulary, in 
which case it must originally have designated a leopard-like beast, 
or some such creature (cf Arm. inc simhd, “ leopard ”). 

In Europe the lion's names seem at first collectively to be due to 
borrowing from the G. Xeuiv, as I assumed before ; the Greek word 
itself has been derived by some from the animal's Semitic names, 
Hebr. l(S)bi, Idbiy, Egypt, labu, Copt, laboi, On closer examina- 
tion, however, this view is found to be met by great phonetic 
difficulties ; neither can the joint Slavonic Uvu be referred to 
O.H.G. lewo, nor can the latter, along with the remarkable O.H.G, 
louwo t be explained from Lat. leo, the relation of which again to 
\e(nv (df. ledn-em : Xiovr- a, Xeawa from *\eavja) has by no means 
f been cleared up. It looks, therefore, as though in the European 

names for the lion we have to recognise, besides a good deal of 
borrowing, the existence of a certain kernel of words primevally 
related, though certainly as yet this has not been phonetically 
established * The idea, however, that the European branch . of 
the Indo-Germanic family might possess a joint name for the lion 
is not without its basis in facts. The lion, who on palaeontological 
evidence (cf. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times*, p. 294) was. oncec distri- 
buted over nearly all Europe, had indeed in the Neolithic. Age on 
the whole disappeared, e.g., from the fauna of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings. Still, according to the express evidence, which cannot 
* There are, as far as I can see, two possibilities, both of which, however, 
leave some points obscure. . „ 

First, one can start from a root-form liv.Mv. Liv- explains: U.a. 
O.H.G. ttioa, probably also Lith. liiUtts (cf. above, p. 120) and G. Lav- 
explains : Ion. Lat. leo (Lat. leo from leiv-on like dcus from dciv-a** 

Sans, div-ds). O.H.G. loiowo (for which there is only late authority) remains 

Or^one can assume lev-jon : lov-jon (root lu, lev, lov). The former explains 
G. \f(wy, \4u>y, from which in this case Lat. leo would be borrowea ; the 
latter explains O.H.G. ttwo and lot mo. The Slavonic livil, Lith. hutas, ana 
G. My remain unexplained. With M.H.G. lunze, cf Slav. tweet. 
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reasonably be doubted, of Herodotus (vii. 125) and Aristotle (Bist, 
Animal , 28), a species of lion survived in Thrace and neighbouring 
districts even till historic times; so that there is. nothing to 
prevent us assuming that it was in Europe itself that the Indo- 
Europeans had learnt to know and name the lion. 

Still who would hope to get further in these things than weigh- 
ing probabilities 1 

Nothing like so far back in the history of. the Indo-Europeans 
does the lion’s dreadful rival for supremacy over the beasts, the 
tiger, go. In India the songs of the Iligveda have nothing to 
say about him ; his name (vydghrd) first occurs in the Atharva- 
veda, i.e., at a time when the Indian immigration must have 
extended. much farther towards the Ganges ; for it is in the reeds 
and grasses of Bengal that we have to look for the tiger’s proper 
home. Nor is he mentioned amongst the beasts of prey in the 
Avesta. The district of Hyfcania,* whose • numerous tigers the 
later writers of antiquity speak of with especial frequency, was 
then called Vehrkana “ wolf-land.” 

It is, therefore, not improbable, as H. Hilbschmann conjectures 
(Armen. Stud., i. 14), that the tiger has spread iti relatively late 
times from India over portions of West and North Asia. The 
Armen, mgr, “tiger,” is remarkable; Hilbschmann takes it as 
borrowed from Sans, vydghrd through the Persian (Mod. Pets. 
babr, though' papara is older ; K. Z., xxvi. 542). W. Geiger, but 
I cannot agree with him, reckons the tiger amongst the Indo- 
Iranian fauna (cf. La civilisation des Aryas, ii. 35, extrait du Musion). 

In Europe the first tiger was seen in Athens about 300 b.o. 
The king Seleucus. (Nicator) sent him as a present to the 
Athenians, as the verses of Philemon in the LFeasra state : — 
tocr 7 rep 8«5p* ferrcfu/rc tt)V riypiv •qv etSofiw ippieis. 

( Athen ., xiii. 590.) 

As to his Graeco-Roman name, Varro— the first Latin author 
to mention the tiger — remarks : “ Tigris qui est ut leo varius ; 
vocabulum ex lingua Armenia; nam ibi et sagitta et quod 
vehementissimum flumen dicitur tigris.;” cf. L, L v. 20, p. 102, 
only it is not in Armenian, but in Iranian that tighri, Mod. Pers t 
Ur, means “arrow.” 

But even if we leave aside the lion and tiger, the list of Indo- 
European mammals contains quadrupeds enough for the primeval 
sportsman ; but it is worthy of note in this connection that the 
Indo-Germanic languages contain no uniform, primeval term for 
“the hunt, to hunt, hunter.” This idea either is expressed by- 
derivatives from words for “wild animals” (Sans. mrgd-ycC-tS \mrgd, 
“game,” mrgayU, “hunt,” mfgayu, “hunter,” G. dyprw i 
Lat.j^nw), or else verbs of a more general ^meaning have assumed 
the special sense of- hunting, as G. aypcvu, dypcus from aypa 
( “I. dr v “ fight, battle ”), or O.H.G. jagdn (perhaps = G. &-(./) wkw); 
r, lastly, paraphrases have been resorted to such as G. Kvvrfytrrp. 
Still it deserves to be noted that in Europe in three linguistic 
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areas, which frequently coincide elsewhere in their vocabularies 
(above, p. 127), an Indo-Germanic root of general meaning has 
uniformly retained a reference to hunting and to wild beasts. It is 
the Sans, vi, vd-ti, “to rush upon, fight,” which recurs in Lat, ve-nari, 
O.H.G. weida , O.N. veidr, As. wdd (* voi-to), and in I. fiad, “ game,” 
fiadach , “hunt” (*vei-dho ). 

Generally, however, one ought perhaps to be on one’s guard 
against assigning too important a part to hunting in the life of 
primitive hinds beginning farming. The spoils of the chase were 
not offered to the gods and were only eaten in time of extremity. 
So, perhaps, Tacitus formed the more correct estimate of our fore- 
fathers, when in patently designed antithesis to the words of the 
divus Julius (de B. G., vi. 21, vita omnis in venationibus ; andiv. 1, 
multifln sunt in venationibus) he said expressly in the Germania, 
(c. 13) : Non multum venationibus,, plus per otium transigunt dediti 
somno ciboque. Primitive man fights wild beasts because he must. 
Sport is known only in higher stages of culture, and only then 
demands a special name. 


In the bird-world,* to which we now pass, the difficulty of 
ascertaining what Was known to the primeval period is increased 
by the frequency of onomatopoetic formation, on which we have 
insisted above. Thus we find as characteristic : — 


Of the Owl : the sounds u and hu : Sans, tildka, Lat. ulula , 
O.H.G. Hwila - Arm. bu-ic, G. (3va<;, Lat. bilbo. 

Of the Ouckob : hu : Sans. kdkild, G. k6kkv£, Lat. cucillus, O.S. 
kukavica , Lith. kukuti, I. c6i. 

Of the Hen : kerk : Sans, krka-vdku, Zend kahrkdsa, kahrkatds, 
Mod. Pers. hark, Kurd, kurk, Afgh. dirk, Osset, kharkh , 
Pamir D. kork , G.' Kepicos (c/. also KcpKo.^' upaf, Kcpxas* «p#V 
KepKiOaXis' ^pwStoy, KepKv6s‘ Upa£ (Hesych.), I. cere. 

Of the Raven and the Crow: kor : G. *6pa£, Lat. corvus-G, 
Kopuvr), Lat. cornix, TJmbr. curnaco. 

Of the Hoopoe ; up : G, Lat. upupa. 

Of the Jay: ki-ki : Sans, kikidtvl, G. icurcfe (from *ku« a), 
O.H.G. hehara. f , , 

Of a Partridge-like creature : ' te-ter, ti4ir : Sans, tittiri, Mod. 
Pers. tddzrfa, G. rerpaf, rerpif, rtrpdoiv, Lat. tetrao , O.S. 
tetrevu (with frequent changes of meaning).- 

It not unfrequently also happens that the same root furnishes 
names for very different birds : thus- gem (Lat. cano) furnishes Lat. 
drc6n-ia, “stork,” G. kvW, “swan” (*ge*gno-, unless the Greek 
word is to be connected with Sans, pakund,, above, p. 130), and 
Teut. hana, huon, “ cock, hen,” yiKavor dXcKTpvdv, Hes. (root, cfn, 
am, q&n). Again, Sans, kap-tita, “dove,” -Pamir ]>. kiUt, and 
O.H.G. habuh, “hawk” (Mid. Lat. capus), appear to derive from 
the same root (Lat. capio), " to seize, grip.” 


* Cf. t for much that belongs here, 0. Keller, Griechischc und Lat. Tifrwmen f 
Ausland, 1879, p. 441,/. ; 470,/. ; and A. v. Edlinger, ErklUrung der Tunrnamcn* 
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Except in names of these kinds, the names of but few birds 
agree in both Asiatic and European languages. X may mention : — 

Sans. $yend, Zend saena, “eagle or falcon,” G. Iktlvos, “kite” 
(Armen, pm, “ milvus ” ? ). 

Sans, vdrtikd , Pamir I), wolch , G. opn>£, “ quail.” 

Sans, hamsd, Armen, sag, Afgh. zdgkah, G. yfv, Lat. anser 
(I. geis, “swan”), Teut. gans, O.S. gasK (perhaps borrowed 
from the Teut.), Lith. zasis, “a goose-like bird.” 

Sans, dti, Q.vgacra, Lat. anas , O.H.G. anut, “a duck-like bird.” 
Agreement is more frequent in Europe : — 

O.H.G. aro, O.S. orilit, Lith. erilis, Corn, er, “eagle ” : G. opm, 
“bird” (cf, G. aUros, “eagle,” from *a-Fy'-«Tos according to 
Benfey : Sans, m, “ bird,” G. otaWs). 

G. yipavos, Lat. grits, Cymr. garan, A.S. cran, Lith. gdrve O.S.' 
zeravi (Armen, krunk), “ crane.” 

G. KtSX-ovpo<s (*Ki-X-ia) — Lith. kiele, “ wag-tail ” (author, B. B., xv. 
127). 

G. \dpos, O.N. Uri, “a sea-bird” (?Bugge, B , B. t iii. 105). 

Lat. turdfla , M.H.G. drostel, Lith. strdzdas , “throstle.” 

Lat. j ptcus, O.H.G. specht, “woodpecker.” 

Lat. stumus, O.H.G. stara , “starling.” 

With considerable change of meaning : — 

G. \}/dp, “starling,” Lat. parra , Umbr. parfa , “ avis auguralis ” 
(or pdrus, “titmouse”), O.H.G. sparo, “sparrow.” 

Lat. merula ( *mis-ula ), “ousel” : O.H.G. meisa, “titmouse.” 

So much for the names of Indo-Germanic birds. Here, again, 
we reserve for our next chapter the answer to the question whether 
any of them had passed into the service of man in prehistoric 
times in order that in this chapter we may estimate the significance 
which the bird-world possessed in the faiths or superstitions of the 
Indo-Europeans. 

To man in the earlier stages of culture the beast of the wilder- 
ness is an object of reverential respect, With the fox, the wolf, 
the weasel, Ac., that crosses the path or the vision of the traveller, 
he associates forebodings sometimes of joy, but mostly of gloom, to 
such a degree that at the present day we can hardly form an idea 
of the religious and superstitious anxiety with which the various 
phenomena of nature weighed on the mind of man (cf P, Schwarz, 
Menschen und Tiere im Aberglaiibm der Griechen und Romer, 
Progr. Celle, 1888; and L. Hopf, Tierorakel und Orakeltiere in 
alter und neuer Beit., Stuttgart, 1888). 

To an especial degree does this hold good of the kingdom of 
birds, whose mysterious and incalculable comings and goings in 
the region deemed to be the abode of the immortals seem to fit 
them above all other creatures to afford mankind indications of 
the will of the gods or the mystery of the future. Possibly, too, 
the observation that it is birds which give the first intimation of the 
coming spring or winter may have contributed towards the belief in 
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their gift of prophecy, though certainly it is not ascribed princi- 
pally to migratory birds but mostly to birds of prey. 

Some birds are of themselves signs of good-luok or ill-luck. 
Amongst the latter are not only the owl, but — what seems less 
generally known — the dove. The dove is an Indo-Germanic death- 
bird, whether on account of its dark grey plumage (-TrcAcia : ircAos, 
Goth, ddbd : I. dub, “black”), or of its complaining note, which 
even the ancients had observed. 

Ulfilas translates .turtle-dove (rpvy&v) by hraivaddbo , “death- 
bird.” The Longobardi, as J. Grimm (D. Myth) states on the 
authority of Paulus Diac., erected near the graves in churchyards 
poles, on the top of which was a wooden image of a dove for those 
of their relations who died or were killed abroad. 

We encounter a similar view in the Veda. Here kapftta, “dove,” 
is the messenger of Nirrti, the spirit of death, and of Yama, the 
god of death. A characteristic passage may be found in the 
Rigveda, x. 165 : — 

1. Devdh kapota ishito ' ydd ichdn dhdW nirrtyd iddm djagama. 

Tdsmd arcdma krndvdma nlshkrtim (dip, n6 astu dmpdde gdrp 

cdtushpadS. 

“Ye gods, what the sacred dove the messenger of Nirrti 
came in quest of, for that will we make expiation and 
song : may it be well with our two-footed creatures, well 
with our four-footed beasts.” 

2. Qivdh Icap&ta ishitH no astu andgd dSvdJp gakuno grMshu, 

“ May the holy dove be gracious unto us, ye gods, and the 
birds in the house without harm.” 

3. M<fn6 hihstd ihd ddvdh Tcapfita. 

“May the dove do us no injury here, oh! gods.” 

4. Ydsya ddtdh prdhita 8shd Stdt tdsmai yamdya ndmd astu 

mftydve, 

“ Honour be to Yama, to death, as whose messenger she (the 
dove) has been sent hither,” &e. 

Cf. also A. Weber, Omina and Portenta. Abh. d. k, Ges . d. W. 
in Berlin, 1858 ; and E. Hultzseb, Prolegomena zu Vasantardja 
gdkuna nebst Textproben, Leipzig, 1879. If, however, the concep- 
tion of the dove as a death-bird may be regarded as Indo-Germanic, 
a hitherto obscure term for this creature in Greek may perhaps be 
explained :■ it is tfida-cra, cfjdrra, which then (cf, irp6<f>pacrcra and 
Ucpcrf<f>a(r<ra) would belong to root </>ev (*§ip~rja) in i-ve-fa-ov, 
<f>ov-o<i , and would explicitly designate tho dove os the “death- 
bringing ” bird. 

As a rule, however, the appearance or cry of one and the some 
bird is lucky or unlucky according as it comes from the right or 
the left. Here, however, we have the well known remarkable fact 
that by the Romans omens on the left were regarded as betokening 
good-luck, omens on tho, right bad-luck, whereas amongst othor 
Indo-Europeans it is tho opposite idea which prevails. It will not, 
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therefore, be wholly uninteresting to ascertain what was the 
original Indo-European view. 

J. Grimm ( Geschichte d. D. Spr^ “ Recht und Link,” pp. 980-96) 
gives his explanation as follows : first he starts from the indubit- 
able fact that the Indo-Europeans originally took their bearings 
by turning their faces to the sun so that they had the south 
to the right and the north to the left. This is proved by 
the agreement of the Indo-Iranian languages with the Celtic. 
Cf. Sans, pranc and purva — Zend pouru, “ in front ” = east ; Sans. 
ddMtina = Zend dashina , “to the right ” = south; Sans, savyd, 
“ 1 eft ” = north; and I. dm, “to the right” and “southwards,” 
ttiath, “to the left and north wards,” A trace of this way of look- 
ing at things has been preserved by Teutonic in its O.H.G. nord, 
*kc., which corresponds to the Umbrian adjective nertru, “sinistro,” 
nertruku, “ad sinistrum” (G. veprepos, “ nether-”).* 

The north therefore was to the left. Consequently, -J.,Grimni 
goes on to argue, as antiquity placed the habitation of the gods to 
the north, it was natural that signs from the left should be con- 
sidered lucky. This view the Romans have, preserved. “The 
Greeks, however, and all other peoples agreeing with them in this 
matter, must in their wanderings westwards have accustomed 
themselves to direct their looks to the setting instead of the rising 
sun, and so the auspicious north came to be on their right side, 
whereas previously it had been on their left.” ‘ 

This view contains several improbabilities. I will insist only on 
one. The Indians; who qn no theory migrated from east to west, 
and who did retain the primitive way of taking their bearings 
(cf. The Dekkan = ddkshina), ought, if J. Grimm’s view were right, 
at all events to havo remained faithful to the old view that omens 
on the left betokened good-luck. But in the Rigvoda it is the right 
side which is considered lucky. Cf. Rigveda, ii. 42 : — 

3. Ava kranda dakshinattt grhd'ndm mmangaW bhadravddi 
gxhunte. 


“ Cry, oh ! bird, from the. right of the house, and bring luck and 
betoken happiness;” and Rigveda, ii. 43 : — 

1. 1 radah&hinid ctbhi grnctnti kdrdvd vdy6 vdddntct ytuthei 
getkuntayah. 

. “ On the right sing the singers of praise, the birds, who speak 
m accordance with order.” 


In contrast to this, compare the meanings of vdma, “left, askew, 

For , °thor -names for points of the compass, cf. ffandelsdeschichle u 
Wannhundc, n 42 . We may add O.S. pujU, “south,” “south wind,” <3ech 
jvi, wet weather, which I compare with G. i>y P 6 s , “damp "'“wot " Of 
also v 6ros, south, “south wind,” v6tios, vortpis, “damp ” (N.H.G. nass {). 
The teutonic name for the Bouth is still involved in complete obscurity. 
O.H.G. stmdan, O.N. sunnan, A.S. siUtan, “from the South,” orb?. Teut 
stem aim]). I may, therefore, remark that possibly tho name Tor the 
southern quarter coincides with that of the sea, the strait: O.N. sund A S 
sttnd, ong. # Tent: stem (from *$vum-to : schioimmcn). Cf. Hebr! 
Stain 1 : From Ms it would follow that at 
nwrthof some iwn f prchlstono devel °pmcnt tho Teutons settled to the 
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awry, unfavourable,” <tc., masculine “ the left hand,” neuter “ dis- 
grace, disaster.” 

X am consequently inclined rather to infer from the agreement 
of Sanskrit, Greek, and Teutonic (cf. J. Grimm, loc. dt. t p. 984; and 
Cicero, Div., ii. 94 : “ Ita nobis sinistra videntur, Graiis et barbaris 
dextra meliora”), that it is these languages and peoples that have 
preserved the original idea. Only, “ right - left ” = “ lucky - un- 
lucky ” had in this connection originally nothing to do with the points 
of the compass, but was based solely on a symbolical transference 
of conceptions previously formed of the right hand and the left. 

The Indo-Germanio word for “the right” (Sans, dAhhina, Zend' 
dashina, O.S. desinu, Lith. deszine, G. 8c£ios, Lat. dexter , I. dess, 
Goth, taiksvd) means nearly everywhere also “skilful, clever.” 
Cf. also O.S., A.S. suithora, svtfire, “right hand,” t.e. f “fortior, 
citior,” M.H.G. diu bezzer hant (J. Grimm, loc. cit p. 987). In the 
opposite way, G. Aa to?, Lat. Icevus, O.S. UvU belong to G. Aiapos, 
“tepidus, lenis,” O.H.G. sleo, O.S. sleu, “feeble, lukewarm ” (stem 
*$laivo : *slivo) } Sans. asr$-mdn t “not growing weary and I 
would explain G. link in much the same way. I compare O.H.G. 
lenchci, “left hand,” Low Rh. dine (stem *slengo) G. Aayanos, 
“languishing” (stem *slng-), and Lat. langueo , “be faint” (stem 
*slng-). Further, G. Aifyw, “cease” : O.H.G, slack, O.N. staler (root 
*deg : slag). For otccuo? =* Lat. sccevus , “left,” unfortunately no 
etymology is forthcoming. Goth, hleiduma : G, kAitvs, “ slope,” is 
really “awry” in contrast to rechts originally “straight.” 

It was, therefore, from the right side that luoky signs camo, 
because the right is equivalent to “ skilful,” “ clever ; ” and from 
the left that unluoky signs came, because the left was regarded 
as “weak,” "feeble.” Now it is a phenomenon exhibited in all 
languages that the utterance of ominous, ill-foreboding words' is 
avoided. It is conceivable that the faithful preservation of the 
word for the right in the Indo-Germanic languages, as contrasted 
with the divergence even of dialects in the designations for the 
left — the Teutonic and Italian tongues (Umbr. nertro : Lat. sinister) 
may be mentioned — finds its explanation in this fact. In place 
of such ominous words,' which there is a tendency to avoid, 
euphemistic terms (cf. Germ. Freynd Heim for death) or expressions 
of pious reverence (cf. Germ. Gottseibeiuns for devil) are employed. 

It is only from this point of view that it seems to me possible 
to fully understand certain words for the left in the Indo-Ger- 
manio languages, e.g., the G, euww/to?, which means “of good 
omen” in the same- sense that the dread Erinyes were called 
Eumenides, “ the gracious,” i.e., those whom we would fain have 
gracious to us. The G. Apurripfa, which, even in Homer (Od., xx. 
242) nieans both “the left” and “unlucky,” I derive not from 
ap€UDV, apLCTTO's, ApaplcrKto, dpicrKia, but from a pa, “prayer,” 
“ entreaty,” “ curse,” “ malediction,” Jlpaiog, apdopat, aparj, so that 
it designates the side expressed only with reverence and awe. So, 
too, in my opinion, as regards Zend vairyastdra and O.H.G. 
ivinistar , “left,” which, according to K, Brugmann, originally had 
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the sense of good and desirable (Rhein.. Mm. JV. F., xxxiiK 399, /.), 
we ought rather to start from the roots ver and ven> in the mean- 
ing of the Lat. vereri and venerdri, so that the sense of these 
words also would he verendm and venerabundus. 

In Latin one would most naturally expect a word for “left,’’ 
with the express sense of “ beneficial ; ” and Brugmann (loc. cit.), 
separating Lat. sin-i-ster from sen-ex, with which Windisch 
(K. Z., xxvii. 169) had connected it, has an attractive derivation 
of it from root sen (Sans, sdn-iyas, “ more profitable,” G. d-vuw). 

Originally, therefore, right and left had nothing to do with east 
and west, south and north, as far as the interpretation of omens is 
concerned. 

It was only when the interpretation of bird-portents and other 
ouiivoi* had become a special science in Greece and Home that it 
became necessary to transfer “ the right ” and “ the left ” to the 
quarters of the sky. The G. 0eo7rpoW, “ inquirer of the gods ” 
(root prel: - Or>V c '. fl * v r /xdm?, differing from the usual 
mode of v r ' . ' . ■ face to the north: thus the east 

was to the right and betokened good-luck, the west to the left and 
boded ill. This is clearly shown, e.g. t in Homer (II., xii. 237, ff .): — 

tvvt) 8’ ouuvoun ravvjmpvyea-cn KeAcdeis 
ffei&cartiai, tujv ovrt fAtrar rpiffOfx* ovS* dAeyt^co 
hr tVi 8e£C lioctl irpb s r}<x> f rjiXiov re 
€tr’ hr apLcrrepa rot ye iron £6<f*ov rjcpoevra. 


3kcuo's -L at. 8CC&VUS, “left,” is usod several times (cf, Od., iii. 
295) in the sense of western. 

In the case of Roman auspices we have to assume two different 
modes of orientation : first, the more common, ancient Indo-Ger- 
manic mode of turning to the east- ; and second, a less common, 
apparently younger, mode of turning to the south (cf. Nissen, Fas 
Templum, 1869, p. 171,/). The left side, which, according to the 
augur's conception, is the lucky one, is accordingly either the 
north (cf. Servius, ad Aen., ii. 693: “Sinistras autem partes 
septentrioualcs esse augurum disciplina consentit, et ideo ex ipsa 
parte significantiora esse fulmina, quoniam altiora et Viciniora 
domioilio Jovis ”) or the east, the quarter of the rising sun. By 
the side of this view, however, there perpetually runs the usual, 
perhaps the people's, idea of the sinister character of omens on the 
left, and the propitious character of those on the right* as a glance 
at the lexicon, s.v., 1 loevus,' * semvus/ ‘ doxter ’ will show. Cf. also 
Plant., A sin., ii. i. 12 : “Picus et cornix ab ltova, corvus, parra ab 
dextora consuadont,” 

How the Roman augur reached this optimistio view of omens on 
the left, whether by borrowing from Etruscan ritual (cf. Dionys., 
v. 5: rWevrai Sc ‘Poytcuoi ras ck iw dpia-Ttp&v h t\ rk 8e£tk dorpairas 
ato-tov?, arc Trapd Tvppyjvuv SiSa^cvrcs ), or from cosmo- 


Like the G. oWj, , the Sans. qaJcund, originally "bird,” has acquired the 
moaning of . - . ■ ' - ■ the c dhunika, i.c., of him who 

; : : s* , ■. .. P\ .n. li.S E. Hultzsoh, loc. cit., p. C, ff. 


know how t 
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gonical or other considerations, we do not know. In no case, 
however, are we justified in treating a peculiarity of Roman augury, 
which conflicts with the usage of related peoples as an ancient 
Indo-Germanic custom. 

Finally, we may remark incidentally upon one direction in which 
the . bird-world has been of importance for the history of culture, 
even though not in the time before the dispersion of the Indo- 
Europeans and not amongst all Indo-European peoples — the custom 
of hunting smaller game with falcons, hawks, sparrow-hawks, <kc. 
When and where did this mode of hunting first arise 1 

V, Hehn (Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere*, p. 367) asserts that 
falconry is no German practice, but rather came to the Germans 
from the Celts, and that at no very early period. This view, 
however, seems to me to have no evidence ; for hunting with birds- 
can not be detected, at any rate in early times, anywhere amongst 
the Celts.; and as regards the series I. sebocc, Cymr. hebauc, O.H.G. 
habuh, O.N. Jiaukr, “ hawk,” it was not the Teutons, as Hehn believed, 
but on the contrary the Celts (c/. Thumeysen, Kelto-Romanisches, 
p. 22), who were the borrowers. 

In the fourth oentury a.d., the new mode of hunting must have 
made its appearance amongst the Romans (cf. Baist, Z. f D. A . u. L., 
1883, p. 54, and W. Brandes, Arch . /. Lat, Lex., 1886, p. 141, 
accipiter, “falcon for hunting”), and it is not improbable that it 
migrated from Teutonic into Roman territory. This is favoured 
by a set of Latin terms for hawking which are plainly of Teutonic 
origin: thus, It. sparaviere , F, fpenrvier : O.H.G. sparvi&ri, “sparrow- 
hawk/ 1 It. gerfalco, Span, gerifalte, Prov. girfalc , F. gerfaut : O.N. 
geirfalki, “spear-falcon” (Baist, loc, cit., p. 59), or from geier- 
falhe, It. logoro, F. leurre : M.H.G. luoder, “lure.” Again, O.H.G. 
falcho , O.N. falke, M. Lat. falco , It .falcone, F. faucon, although I 
cannot aooept Baist’s proposed derivation from fallen any more 
than Kluge’s from Volcas , seems muoh more likely to be of 
barbarian than of Roman origin (cf. Baist, loc ext., p. 58). 

If this is oorreot, then as Ceesar, Pliny, and Taoitus are not 
acquainted with falconry amongst the Teutons, it may have 
appeared amongst them for the first time in the second or third 
century. This, however, is the time, about the second half 
of the second century, of the migration of the Goths to the Lower 
Danube and the Black Sea. Now, south of the Danube, in ancient 
Thrace, as we know from Aristotle’s Bist. Anim,, ix. xxxvi. 4, 
hawking was practised before the Christian era. If this mode of 
hunting had taken root in Thracian soil, the Teutons may have 
learnt and developed it there, as is the opinion of J. Grimm 
(Geschichtb d. L, Spr., p. 47), who in this question has come to a 
sounder deoision than has V. Hehn. It may he remarked further, 
that Ctesias (Op, Reliquiae Coll., Bahr 250) is acquainted with 
hunting by means of birds in India j but though this praotioe is 
familiar to the East, especially among Turko-Tatario peoples (cf, 
V4mb4ry, Primitive Cultur, p, 100), Ctesias’ statement has not, 
as far as I know, been confirmed from Indian sources. 
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Only a few remarks need here be made about the other classes 
of animals, an examination of whose Indo-Germanic names I 
reserve. Particular points will meet us subsequently. Emphasis 
has already (c f. above, p. 118) been laid on the total absence of 
etymologically related names of fishes, certainly a fact of consider- 
able significance, both geographically and in the history of culture. 
It might appear as though an exception to this were afforded by 
the name for the eel in some 'European languages — G. ty^eA-us, Lat. 
anguilicL , Lith. ungurys , O.S. qgoriUi ; and since this fish does not 
occur in streams which empty themselves directly or indirectly 
into the Black Sea, Penka (Herlcunft der'Arier, pp. 38, 46) accord- 
ingly has deemed Southern Russia excluded from the question as 
to the' original home of the Indo-Europeans. This conclusion is 
wrocked on the fact that the names mentioned may be, and 
probably (above, p. 118) are, diminutives, separately formed by 
the respective languages, of an original word for snake : Sans, dhi-, 
Zend azfii-t Lith. angl.% Lat. anguis, 0.1. esc-ung , O.H.G. une, G. fyis. 
Anyhow, no corresponding Indo-Iranian word is forthcoming. 
Penka (loc. cit.) calls the names for the oyster, G. otirptov, Lat. 
ostrea, A.S. Ssire, M.H.G, dster, “ primitive Aryan,” yet their con- 
nection is undoubtedly that of borrowing. 

This is rightly emphasised by Max Mtiller (Biographies of 
Words , pp. 118, 124). Nor does the word for snake just mentioned 
(cf. also Lat. serpens = Sans, sarpd) prove anything, for snake-like 
creatures are distributed over the whole Indo-Germanic area. 

There seem, however, to have been crab-like creatures in the 
Indo-Germanic fauna, as is indicated by the equations Sans. 
karieata — G. KapKiv os, Lat. cancer (from *carc-ro ?), and G. /ca/mpo? = 
O.N. humarr. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OATTLB, 

Ancr* 1 1 1 ^ * P ■■ 1 Animals: Cow, Sheep, Goat, Dog, Pig, * 

’■ . . . : , 'Chariots — Ancient History of the MuU, 

■■ to the Original Indo-European Homo- 
The Cat — Birds— Ape, Parrot, Peacock. 

When we visit a farm at the present day and observe the friendly 
nature of the life which goes on there — the horse proudly and 
obediently bending his neck to the yoke ; the cow offering her 
streaming udder to the milk-maid ; the woolly flock going forth to 
the field, accompanied by, their trusty protector, the dog, who 
comes fawning to his master — this faiqiliar intercourse between 
man and beast seems so natural that it is scarcely conceivable that 
things may once have been different. 

And yet in- this picture we only see the final result of thousands 
and thousands of years of the work of civilisation, the enormous 
importance of which simply escapes our notice because it is by 
every-day wonders that our amazement is least excited. 

In the civilised states of the Old World, indeed, the domestication 
of animals is lost in the mists of antiquity. The inhabitants of 
the valley of the Nile and of the plain between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates were the pioneers of civilisation in this respect. Nay ! 
if we go beyond the limits of history and travel back to the time 
when the Semitic tongues and nations were not yet differentiated, 
we find that the domestication of animals was already far advanced. 
The ass, the camel, goats, sheep, oxen, the dog, and perhaps even 
the horse were then in the service of man (cf, Hommel, Die Samen . 
der Sdugetiere bei den Biid&emitischeri Volkern, p. 461,/.). 

Even the Indo-European was a cattle-breeder. His herds (Goth. 
haMda =* Sans, gdrdha) were his wealth (Tac., Germ., c, 5), the object 
for which he fought (Sans, gdvishti, “ struggle for cows ” = “fight”), 
and the source of his food and clothing. Yet he, too, must have 
passed through a lower Btage bf development, and the question may 
be asked whether his cattle-raising was his own idea or suggested 
by his neighbours ? But we shall soon see that the Indo-European 
names for the oldest domesticated animals have such a thoroughly 
native air that they lend no support to the hypothesis of borrowing. 
The importance of cattle in the primitive age is shown by the exist- 
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ence of a common collective name for it. The Germ, vieh, O.H.G. 
film, Goth, falhu, O.P. peku (?), are etymologically identical with 
Lat .peats, Sans. papd, Zend pasu (“small cattle” particularly), and 
go back to a root pap (Sans, pdgdydmi), which meant “ fasten,” 
“capture.” The domesticated animals were then perhaps originally 
“the fastened” as opposed tc those which ran wild (Curtius, 
Grundzf, p. 267). Here a series of general pames referring 
specially to cattle may be mentioned, such as G. = Sans. 
vddhri, “ gelder,” the use of the root ster to designate sterile beasts 
(Sans, start, Armen, sterj, O.H.G. stero, “ram,” M.H.G. stdrfce, 
G. arepp6s, Lat. sterilis), the roots ers (Sans, rshabhd, G. apprjv) and 
vers (Sans. vHha, Lat. verres, Lith. werszis) for the male, the root 
dhe for the female (Sans. dMwti, Zend daenu, I. dinu, “ agna,” <fec.), 
and so on. 

By far the most important position was ocoupied by the horned 
cattle, as is shown by the primitive names for the special ages and 
sexes. We may mention here .Sans, ukshdn , Goth, atilisa, Cymr. 
ych, Corn, ohan ; Zend stapra (“draught-cattle”), Goth, stiur, 
O.N. ]>jdrr, O.S. turn, G. ravpos, Lat. tawrus , Osc. ravpoy, Umbr. 
toru, twuf, Gall, tarvos , I. tcvrb ; Sans, gd, Zend gdo, Armen, how, 
G. fiovs, Lat. bos, I. Id, O.H.G. chuo, O.S. govpdo ; Sans, vaptl, 
Lat. vacca ; G. rropns, O.H.G. fairo (Sans, pfshati, “spotted 
cow”). 

The cow, which, like the bull, is intimately connected with Indo- 
European mythology, ha's during her life-time a double significance. 
On the one hand, she is the milk-giving creature (Sans. dMrvd, Zend 
gdo daSnu ) ; on the other, she is specially the beast of burden and 
draught of the primitive age (Sans, anadvd'h). When killed, her 
flesh supplies food, while the hide is converted into shields, bow- 
strings, bags, straps, caps, <fcc.* 

In the way of small cattle the sheep and the goat were un- 
doubtedly known in the primitive age. That these domesticated 
animals were known in primitive times is shown first by the 
equivalent names for them which occur in many Indo-European 
languages (cf. Sans, dvi, G. ot«, Lat. ovis, I. 6i, O.H.G. auwi, Lith. 
awls, O.S. ovlca ; cf. also G. dpvoy = Lat. agnus, I. uan, O.S. jagne, 
and Armen, gafn - G. iprjv and Sans, qjd, Armen, ayts, G. alfr Lith. 
ozps, perhaps also Zend iza in izadna - Sans, ajina, O.S. jazlno, 
“ hide cf. above, p. 248), next by the fact that we find them 
domesticated in the remotest periods of the history of all the Indo- 

* On shields of cow-hide, cf. above, p. 225, It is especially to be noted 
that in ancient times the leather bottle was used for keeping liquids in, as is 
still the case amongst nomad peoples (VimWry, Primitive - ultur, p. 80), and 
that this custom explains several names for liquid measures and vessels 
amongst the Indo-Europeans. Of. G. WAAa, "milk-pail ” (R. , xvi, 042)— never 
‘.hide” — : Lat. pellia, Goth, -fill (author, K. Z. , xxx. 479), Lat, mleus , “the 
greatest cubic measure of liquids” : G. ieov\t6s, “leather bottle,” M. Lat. 
bulga, M.H.G, bulga, “water-vessel of leather,” O.H.G. bulga, “leather 
sack” ; Goth, balgs.l. bole, O.H.G. tunna, “tun,” from the Celtic, I. twma : 
Hid, I. tond, tonn, Bret. tonnen ,(*tunud or *tundd; Tliurneysen, Kelto-Rom , , 
•p. 87), “skin of man and of animals,” I, crocan , “olla” (A.S, crocca, O.N. 
krukka) •. I. crocetm, “ hide ” (Zeuss, Or. 0.\ p. 778), &c, 
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Europeans, amongst the Hindus of the Vedas, the Persians of the 
Avesta, the Greeks of Homer, the ancient Homans, <fcc. 

A somewhat closer investigation is required by the other quad- 
rupeds, which at the present day are to be found in the stables 
and yards of a farm. Let us begiu with the domestic pig : the 
European name, G. v<s, Lat. sus, O.H.G. s4, O.S. svinija, certainly 
doeB recur in Indo-Iranian, in Zend M (Osset, hhuy, N. Pers. hhUh, 
Pamiri), khicg*), <kc., perhaps also in the Sans, sdkard, “wild-boar:” 
only swine-breeding is unknown to the Vedat and Avesta, as also 
to the original Semites and the Sumerian population of Babylon. 
On the other hand, as a glance at Odysseus’ wealth in swine is 
enough to show, they were common ill the Homeric period. At 
the most, the extreme rarity with which pigs, as compared with 
cows, sheep, and goats, are used as offerings, might be made into an 
argument to show that the Greeks made the acquaintance of the 
animal somewhat late. In Italy, again, there is evidence to Bhow 
that the pig was domesticated of old (Lat. ms, Umbr. sim, acc. sing., 
sif, nom. plur.), and in the Suovetaurilia the pig was an essential 
feature. When one considers these facts, and reflects that it is in 
the European languages that a new name, common to all the 
languages, and originally perhaps designating the young of the 
animal (G. nr opK&s in Varro, Lat. porous , Umbr. porlca, I. ore, 
O.H.G. farah, Lith. pafszas, O.S, prasf), crops out, the conjecture 
suggests itself that it was first among the European members of 
the Indo-Germanic family that the domestication of the pig spread, 
and that contemporaneously with numerous other advances in 
agriculture (of. below, ch. v.) made by them; for to rear and 
house the pig demands a settled and agrioultural population. In 
the extreme north, in Finland and' Esthonia, the pig was, until 
quite recent times, dreaded as the destroyer of the young crops : 
and fowls and pigs were exhibited for money by wandering gipsies 
as strange and remarkable beasts (cf. Ahlqvist, Kulturworter , 

p. 22). 

It would be of extraordinary importance for the history of 
culture to secure a final solution of the question how far the horse, 
which was undoubtedly known to the Indo-Europeans (Sans, dpva, 
Zend mpa, G. fort ros, Lat. equus, I. ech, 0. Sax. ehu-, Lith. aszwd), 
was amongst the number of the animals domesticated in the 
primitive age. The domestication of this noblest of animals, on 
whose back the bold rider speeds with the rapidity of lightning, 
gives, as the interesting picture drawn by V. Hehn in his Kvllwr- 
pjianzen und Hau&tieren shows, an entirely new and special character 
to a primitive people. 

The art of riding was practised neither by the Greeks of Homer 

* “TheMordv. tuwa,tuwo , ‘ sow ’ (from suioa), is a primeval loan-word ; the 
oalc-forests on. the Middle Volga have been from the oldest times a favourable 
locale for rearing 9wine ” (Tomasohek, p. 32). Ahlqvist ( Kulturw . , p. 18) regards 
the Mordv, word as genuiue. 

t Of, also j&lian, ii. i oi»Tt liypiov otfre fjpifpov ’lvHah y ev4<rQai \4yti 
Krrf<rias. 
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nor by the Hindus of the Rigveda,* and if it is common amongst 
the Persians of the Avesta, it is not improbable that they learnt 
it from the nomad tribes of the Turko-Tataric family which 
swarmed round Persia (cf. W. Geiger, 0 stir an. Cultur, p. 354). 
The terms for riding again in the related languages differ from 
one another, and are apparently of recent date (cf hnrevw : wnreu?, 
equilare : equcs, eguo v&hi like the Zend baraia = efapero, ££ he 
rode Germ, reiten, O.N-. ricta, A.S. ridan, properly “to move for- 
ward,” G. <j>€ P €<xdai, M.H.G. Hden, ££ to travel by ship,” Ac.). Further, 
where the horse is used as a beast of draught it is not yoked to 
• the heavy wagon, a piece of work which, as we have said, the ox 
had to perform, but is harnessed (as is the practice of th.e most 
ancient Greeks, Hindus, and Persians) to the rapid war-chariot, or, 
at the most, to a light travelling carriage. 

This custom, again, of using chariots for the serious business of 
war or the joyous amusement of racing, can scarcely be regarded 
as dating from the primeval Indo-Germanic period.^ To say 
nothing of anything else, it would impute to the primitive age a 
mode of carriage-building such as we could by no means expect 
in the ancient time when metals were unknown (cf. below, ch. x.). 

In Europe the use of war-chariots amongst the most ancient 
Greeks, which is established by the grave-stones of Mycenee, 
undoubtedly derives from Egypt and Semitic Asia Minor, where this 
mode of fighting can be traced as far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury before Christ (cf. W- Helbig, Das homerische Epos, p. 88, /.). The 
Indo-Iraniau custom of ighting from war-chariots may well belong 
to the same circle of culcure. Indeed, Roth, at any rate (Z. d. D. 
M. G. % xxxv. 686), is -of opinion that it could not have originated in 
the narrow valleys of India, though it may have originated amongst 
their Persian brethren in the plains north of the Parapamisus. 

Strange to say, war-chariots were known to another section of 
the Western Indo-Europeans, the Celtic Britons, with whose 
essedarii Cfesar made his acquaintance. Y. Hehn (Kulturpf u. 
Ifazcst. 3 , p. 52), whose tendency is to refer all identical or similar 
phenomena of culture to one centre, is of opinion that the Celtic 
war-chariots t£ were borrowed after the great Celtic migrations to 
the East, and into the neighbourhood of Persian and Thracian 
peoples, from these peoples.” 

* That is to say, it was not of importance for the history of culture, 
especially for military purposes ; for that the art of occasionally jumping on 
the back of the swift-footed creature was understood is shown by various 
passages both in the Homeric poem and in the Rigveda. Of the former, the 
most important are Od. % v. 371; i?., x. 518 and xv. 679. Of the latter, 
especially, v. 01. 2 : — 

Kv& v& ’fvdA hv'dbKi qavaki ‘‘Where are your horses, whore the bridle V 
Kathdty, rdJca kathci yaya) “ How could you, whence did you come ? ” 

■■ ' : ■■■ ur \ i back the seat, in the n ostrils therein.” 

:;-i>,lquarters the whip (?),” 

■ * 1 , ■■■' ■' ■■■• n bestrode them,*' 

■' ' ‘ : v, *. on in flio procrcando,” 

Of. Max Muller, Biwjrayhies of Words, p, 1X0. 
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However, if we reflect that tue movement, referred to, of 
Galatian tribes to Thrace, Greece, and Asia Minor, was not earlier 
than the beginning of the third century, whereas England was 
occupied by Celtic tribes much earlier (cf. K. Miillenhoff, V. A. } ii. 
238), we shall deem it incredible that the knowledge possessed 
by the former, even though they might have picked it up from 
the Thracian tribes, was only preserved by the latter: for, of 
the existence of the custom of fighting from chariotB amongst the 
Continental Celts, Caesar knows nothing. The Celts were a people 
fond of horses and experienced in the art of building wagons, as 
the dependence of the Romans in this respect on the Celts shows 
(cf. Lat. reda, “mail-coach” : I. dS- / riad i “bigse,” Lat .-serrdcumi 
X. sesrech, sesrach , “wagon,” Lat. carrus : I. cctrr, &c.). As the 
fighting of infantry and cavalry mixed was a specially Celtic (and 
Teutonic) feature, why should not a tribe have hit upon, the idea 
independently of yoking the swift-footed horse to a lightly built 
war-chariot ? 

The horse then cannot have been employed in the primitive 
period either for riding or driving. It is, however, conceivable 
that, then, as is even now the case with the Turko-Tataric tribes, 
horses were bred in half-wild droves, not bo much for the service 
as for the food of man — for the sake of their flesh and milk • and 
I confess that this possibility still seems to me to fit in most 
excellently with the picture which we must form of the primitive 
national economy of the Indo-Europeans. Not until after the 
dispersion, though perhaps while certain groups were still con- 
nected together (Sans, arvan — Zend <wrvant } Armen, - ji = Sans, 
hdya , G. 7 rwAos = Goth, fula, O.H.G. folo, O.H.G. siuot — Lith; 
stodas , O.S. stado , “herd of horses;” cf. O.I. graig, “herd of 
horses”: Lat. grex, I. marc = O.H.G. merihc 1 ), was it that horse- 
breeding attained to a certain importance, though it was only in 
historic times that the creature became an. important factor in 
commeice, and came to take the place of the steer or mule 
in field-work and domestic labour (cf. on this point, author, 
Handehge&chichie u. Warenkunde , i. 23, f). For -the place of 
the horse in the history of culture, especially for the sanctity 
which t attached to him, particularly amongst the Iranian and 
Teuto-Slavonio tribes, and for horse-oracles, see V. Hehn, p. 
20 , /. 

Finally, if we give one more glance at the peoples who were 
the neighbours of the Indo-Europeans, we find that A, v. Rreraer 
would make out that the domestication' of the horse was unknown 
even to the original Semites— -nay ! that they even borrowed the 
name of the animal from the Indo-Europeans. However, wo have 
made our acquaintance with F, Hominel’s attempt (of. above, 
p. 43) to establish an original Semitic name for war-horse. 
In any case, the Semites were familiar with horse-breeding at an 
early period, and they first introduced it amongst the Sumerian 
population of the Euphrates district (cf. F. Hommel, Die vonemit. 
Kulturen , p, 402, /.). 
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Again in Egypt, where on the monuments of the ancient 
kingdom (3500-2000) h6rses are neither pictured nor mentioned, 
the names for the horse, sesem-t, see, semsem (Hebr. mis), betray 
their Semitic origin (cf. F. Hommel, Die Namen der Sdugetiere, 
P. 420,./.), . , 

Finally, while the horse was known, in an undomesticated state, 
to the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, the uniform name, 
at, applied to the animal by all the members of the tremendous 
Turko-Tataric family, serves to show how near we are now 
approaching to the centre from which the horse was originally 
propagated, the steppes of Central Asia (cf. H. Vdmb4ry, Die 
Primitive CvUur , p. 188). The Finns also had made acquaint- 
ance with the cfeature before making their appearance on the 
Baltic. 

If it is probable that the domestication of the quadrupeds thus 
for mentioned — and amongst these domesticated animals we may 
indubitably include the watcher of the herds, the dog (Sans. 
pvdn, Zend spd, G. kiW, Lat. canis, I. cd, Teut. hun-d, Lith. sz$l ) — 
must be regarded as dating from prehistoric times ; it. is equally 
probable that the remaining mammals, used at the present day 
as domestic animals, over either all or parts of the Indo-Germanic 
area — that is to say the ass, the mule, the camel, and the cat — 
played no part in the economy of Indo-Germanic life. We will 
begin by discussing the first three kinds of animal, and that with 
reference to the state of things in Europe. 

The beast of draught and burden par excellence in the time of 
Homer and Hesiod is the mule (17/Wos, ovpevs, Spev s). The 
Homeric poets point to the district of the Paphlagonian Eneti as 
the mule’s native home, Anacreon to the Mysians as those who first 
effected the union of the ass and the mare (of. II., ii. 852, and 
Anacr., fr, 34, Bergk). The mule then came from Pontic Asia 
Minor. 

On the other hand, the ass is only mentioned once in the Homeric 
poems, that is in II., xi. 558, where Telamonian Ajax is compared 
to the animal. In this connection we shall do well to remember 
that in the Orient the wild-ass is held as a model of strength and 
courage, so that the Caliph Mervan received the name of 
“‘Dschesira’s (i.e., Mesopotamia’s) ass.” The ass, therefore, cannot 
possibly have belonged to the domesticated animals of the Homeric 
age. Under these circumstances it is certainly remarkable that 
the mule, which was the first to make its appearance, should be 
named after the ass, which only came later, rgxlovos : ovo<s, “half- 
ass ” : “ ass.” I can only explain this to myself on the assumption 
that when the Hellenes themselves took to breeding mules they 
imported individual he or she asses, which were solely for breed- 
ing purposes, and were much too costly to use for field or bouse 
work. _ This accords with the fact that in the oldest lyric, 
immediately succeeding on Homer, the ass appears rather as a 
brood' animal than a domesticated creature, a point which* I 
have discussed in K. Z., xxx. 374, jf. The first certain mention 
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of the ass in the latter capacity I find is in Tyrtaus (Bergk, 
fr. fi) : — 

ucnrcp ovot, fieya\oL<s S^Oicn rcipofitvoi 
$€(nroarvvoiori <f>ipovr€$ avayncdr)? xn ro \vyprp 
r)pi<rv 7ravros oc rov Kapnrbv apovpa <f>epcu 

The Phocseans, according to Hesychius, had a special word for 
the ass, which was imported for breeding purposes (rous ovcnn row 
hr 6\iCav ir€fiirop.ivovi) > pv)(\6<i } from which the Lat. mdlus is 
borrowed. This word is also explained by Hesychius as ==• povxph 
“ adulterer,” and I have elsewhere compared it with /xvttos (from 
*pvK-jo)‘ yvvaiKos alSolov, Hes., pv£a, “slime,” diro/i-wcra), “blow (the 
nose),” <fcc. We have then here the indisputable transition in 
meaning from “ covering ass ” to “ mule.” It seems to me there- 
fore probable that the two other Greek names for mule, viz., ovpev?, 
opevs (the derivation of which from opog would be too abstract), and 
yiwos (Ftw o$, twos = Lat. hinnus ) are to be explained in a similar 
way, as follows : — ovpevs : ovpio) (opev s being connected in popular 
etymology with opos,* “mountain”) and Ftwos from *Fitr-vos : root 
vis, “to wet, make liquid.” In older stages of language the 
meanings urinctm facers and semen profundere usually run into 
each other. Again, O.S. mizgu, mKshu, mUtf, “ rjplovos ” cannot be 
separated from mez-ga , “ sap,” Lat. mingere , G. opix^y 
“ adulterer,” Sans, mih “ mingere ” and “ semen profundere” The 
Slavonic peoples also probably derive their knowledge of the mule 
from the Pontus at an early period. 

Unfortunately, the Greek and Latin name for the ass, ovos — 
asinus , is itself not yet explained. What we should be most 
inclined to expect after what has been said would be a Pontic word 
from Asia Minor ; for, wherever the ancients obtained the offspring 
of the ass and the horse from, there must the ass have been bred 
from of old. Now, in Armenian, S8 occurs as the name of the ass, 
a word which may come from the ancient non-Indo-Germanie 

Armenian tongue, and ■- 1 ‘ 11 . Hommel, recurs in 

the Sumero-Accadian ai ■ .. :■ ■ ; . i j ■■ eiek, eiih, “ass”). 

Some such form of the word, with metathesis of the nasal, *as-no, 
*as-ino , may have produced the G, qvos ( # oo--vo) and — through 
Illyrico-Thracian — the Lat. asino . 

At any rate, the starting-point I have indicated seems to me 
more probable, both as regards the word and the facts of the case, 
than the loan, which V. Hehn following Th. Benfey upholds, of 
ovos - asinus from the Semitic, Hebr. dtdn, Orig. Sem. atdnu, 
“ she-ass.” 

The animal’s names in the north of Europe, O.I. as&an (A.S. assa), 
Goth, asilus , A.S, eosol (l from n), and O.S. osilil, Lith. dsilas 
(which last two again come from the Teutonic), collectively point 
to the Lat. asinus as the source from which they were borrowed. 

The camel, as is well known, never entered the service of the 
European branch of the Indo-Germanic family. Its Semitic name 
Kdpu ]Xos ( ■* Lat. camelus) appears to have first become known in 
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Greece at the time of the Persian wars. It is mentioned for the 
first time in iEsch., Supply 285. The most extraordinary thing, 
however, is the Slavo-Teutonic name for this animal : Goth, 
ulbandus, A.S. olfend, O.H.G. olbenta, O.S. velibadii, which sound 
like G. e\e<f) a?, Lat. elephantus. Is it conceivable that we have here 
a confusion between the elephant and the camel ? or must we recog- 
nise in - ulbandus , a primeval animal-name, the meaning 

of -which was differentiated in later times in different directions? 

If we now turn to the Indo-Iranian branch, we find that with 
them the history of the ass and the camel goes back to a much 
higher antiquity. I certainly will not venture to decide whether 
the domestication of the two animals can be ascribed to the Indo- 
Iranian period ; for, since Sans, khara, “ ass ” - Zend khara only 
appears in late literature, and Sans. tishtra^ZQ nd ushtra, “ camel,” 
in the Veda stands for a tame and for a wild species of buffalo, and 
is only later to be translated as camel, we must not base ourselves 
too much on this pair of equations. Geiger {Musdon, loc. cit., p. 
osyp. oi<.A Di e ar i sc ] ie Period e, pp. 49, 51) is of opinion 

1 . i the wild species. In that case the Indians 
would have lost the beast from view when they immigrated into 
the Punjaub, and have applied the word ushtra , thus set free, to a 
species of buffalo, until they once more became acquainted with 
the domesticated camel (with two humps) in the course of com- 
merce and intercourse with Bactria. Be this as it may, the ass in 
any case is amongst the most ancient domesticated animals we can 
ascertain to have been known to the Iranians and Indians, Besides 
khara — Pamir D. khur, khar , &e., another name for the ass or the 
foal of an ass occurs in Iranian, kathioa ~ Pamir D. kudt (TomaBcliek, 
Pamir D., p. 31), which may possibly explain G. kwQw (Aristo- 
phanes), “ ass.” The old Vedic names for the animal are garddabhd 
and rdsabha, the latter of which belongs to rdsa (cf. above, G. 
ptyAos, &c,). The A9vins particularly, the gods of the morning 
light, appear upon a wagon drawn by asses (Rgv., i. 34. 9 ; viii. 
74. 7). On the other hand, the mule docs not appear in the Rig- 
veda ’ it is called later agvatard : d$va, “ horse.” The meanings of 
the Sans, ushtra we have already mentioned. In Iranian, however, 
“from the most ancient parts of the Avesta down to the modern 
dialects " the word stands for the domesticated camel. To sum up 
— on the one hand, the horse occurred in the Indo-Germanic fauna ; 
on the other, from all that we know, the ass and the camel did 
not. . The combination of these two facts seems to me to assist us 
considerably in taking our bearings in the question of the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans. According to the usual view, the 
original centre of distribution for the horse was the sandy steppes 
and grassy plains of Central Asia. But, in the opinion of unpre- 
judieed naturalists, the area of the horse’s distribution must have 
been much wider in early times ; and, in particular, must have 
covered portions of Europe not only in earlier geological epochs 
(cf. Wallace, The Geographical Distribution of Animals, i. 135, 
136) but also in the present. According to Sclimarda (Die geo- 
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gr aphis che Verbreitung der Tiere, p. 405) the original habitat of 
the horse included the valley of the Oxus, Northern Asia, 
Chorassan, “ and probably all Europe” The tarpan, "which to the 
present day scours the country between Lake Aral and the southern 
heights of Asia perfectly wild, is said to have been met with a. 
hundred years ago in Russia in Europe (Brehm, Tierleben, ii. 335) ; 
and it can hardly be that all the numerous historical notices of 
wild-horses in all parts of Europe are to be explained, as by Y. Hehn, 
as so-called muzins or runaways. 

On the other hand, the original habitat of the ass and the 
camel was limited to the Semitic deserts and the steppes of Central 
Asia ; and in fact the domestication of the two animals dates from 
the primeval period of those peoples whose origines maybe certainly 
looked for in Asia. This applies alike to the Semites (Orig. Sem. 
gamalu and atdnu, himdru^ “ass”) and the Turko-Tatars (to'&e, 
tciv < 2 , “camel,” and e$ek> e$ik, “ass”); while the Indo-Iranian 
branch of the Ind.o-Europeans made the acquaintance of both 
beasts, as we saw, at a very early period, perhaps in the time when 
they were yet undivided, though neither animal was known to the 
Indo-Europeans before the dispersion. From these facts it would 
follow that we must look for the home of the Indo-Europeans 
before the dispersion within the area of distribution of the 
horse, but without that of the ass and the camel, which would 
lead us either to Europe (eastern) or the more northern parts of 
Asia; for in the latter neighbourhood the Finns made the 
acquaintance of the horse before they burst upon the Baltic {cf. 
above, p. 45). 

We are well aware what can be said against conclusions of this 
kind considered separately. They can, however, only be incidentally 
indicated here ; in a later chapter (xiv.) they will- be set forth 
connectedly. 

Chronologically the latest acquisition in Europe in the way of 
four-footed domestic animals is the cat. The high antiquity 
which its domestication in Egypt goes back to, and its appearance 
in, the imperium Bomanum, probably in the first centuries of the 
migrations of the peoples, have been thoroughly illustrated by 
Y. Hehn. It is, indeed, difficult to determine precisely when 
cattus, catta were first used of the domestic house-cat. The 
earliest certain instance of their use occurs about 600 in. a passage 
of Diaconus Johannes about Gregory the Great (cf. K. Sittl, 
WtUfUns Archiv, v. 133, f.). To appreciate the history of this 
creature properly we must bear in mind that the forerunners of 
the cat in Europe were the weasel or the closely-related marten 
and pole-cat, whose common, primeval names have been given in the 
second chapter. This applies alike to the part which the weasel 
plays in the mythology and superstition of antiquity,* and to the 
meaning of its name, “ mouse-catcher,” (Lat. viustila ; cf author, 
B. B. } xv. 130). In both respects the tame Egyptian house-cat was 

* Consider, c.g., the ill-luck foreboded by the cat that crosses one’s path : 
where the cat quite takes the place of the weasel in antiquity. 
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the successor of the weasel,* and thus it has come about that 
many of the latter’s names, such as G. aUXovpos and Lat. fqeles, 
have come to be applied to the former. According to V. Hehn, 
when the tame house-cat came to Europe, a special name for her 
came also into popular Latin — M. Lat. cattm, catta (: catulm), 
lit. “ little beast.” This new word was the source of the names of 
thefelis domestica for all Europe in mediaeval and moderntirn.es. 
But again st this view it is to be noted that the Teutonic languages 
have in their O.H.G. chazza , chataro (cf. F. Kluge, Paul und 
Braune’s B., xiv. 585; cf also N.H.G. Jcitze), very ancient forms 
which hardly suggest borrowing. There is another consideration 
also which makes against Helm’s view. 

In Low Latin cattus , catus , meant not only cat (cf. Du Cange, 
ii. 2 ), but also something else— that is, a sort of pent-roof used to 
cover soldiers’ approach to an enemy’s walls. Cattus in this sense 
is obviously to be taken like Lat. cuniculus, “ rabbit ” and “ mine : ” 
the metaphor is from the slinking, crafty way the cat approaches 
the bird’s-nest or the hare’s form. Now, this engine of war is men- 
tioned by the military writer Yegetius (iv. 15), where, according 
to the most probable reading, the words are : vineas dixerunt 
veteres, qua s nunc militari barbaricoque mu Cattos vocant. These 
pent-roofs, then, were called as early as the fourth century catti by 
barbarians, and thus it appears probable from this point of view 
also that under this word there lurks not a Latin cattus in the 
sense of “little beast,” but a genuine Teutonic chazza , which 
originally stood for the wild-cat, sacred to the goddess Freya, along 
with the boar and the falcon as a beast of burden, and then was 
transferred to th efelis domestica. The word, then, just as was the 
case (cf author, B. B., xv. 130) with the name of the marten (A.S. 
meard : M. Lat. marten), found its way into Middle Latin and the 
Romance languages (It. gatto, F. chat), and travelled into the 
languages of the rest of Europe (Common Slav, kotti, “ tom-cat,” Lith. 
hate, “cat, ’ hatinas, “tom-cat,” I, cat, Mod. G. Kamr^, k<£tt<x, <fce.) 
either from them or direct from the Teutonic. 

In India the value of the cat (Sans, mdrjdra and viddla) as a 
catcher of mice does not seem to have been discovered until very 
late. Panini, who gives a certain rule for forming compounds 
from the names of proverbially antagonistic creatures, mentions 
neither cat and dog, nor cat and mouse. Indeed, even in the 
original version of the Panchatantra the falcon and not the cat 
seems to have oocupied the position of enemy to the mouse (cf. 
Max Miiller, India, 261-66). 

t We next turn to the question whether any of the species of 
birds discussed in the previous chapter had come to be bred by 
man as early as the primeval period. I believe, however, "that here 
we shall come to an entirely negative conclusion. 

The absence of birds from the domestic economy of the Indo- 

ein Bcitrag mr Geschichte dcr Uaustiere , by Dr 
axes dem XXVI. JBande der Vcrhandlungen des 
Brilnn), Briinn, 1888. 


* Cf. Wiesd und Xatze, 
V. Placzek (SonderabdrucJc 
naturforschenden Vereins in 
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Europeans seems to rae to follow from general considerations 
based on the history of culture, as the breeding of. birds requires 
more solid and permanent dwellings than, as we shall hereafter see, 
we can venture to presuppose amongst the nomad or half-nomad 
Indo-Europeans. Again, in the beginnings of agriculture, the farmer 
dreads the pecking birds which may destroy the scanty produce of 
his fields. 

However, the. complete want of tame birds in the primeval 
period follows direct from the circumstance that when the Indo- 
Germanic peoples make their first appearance in history they had 
not carried the breeding of birds beyond the most elementary 
beginnings. 

Amongst the Homeric Greeks the only kind of tame bird is the 
goose, and it is rather a luxury than of use. Penelope keeps a flock 
of twenty geese. In the Rigveda, again, the word Jiansd, which 
corresponds to the G. yfv, still stands for the wild-goose, as is 
shown by, e.g. t Rigv., viii. 35, where the goose fe put upon the 
same footing as the falcon and karidrava birds (cf. v. 8, haiisdu 
iva patathd adhvagdu, “ ye fly like two wild-geese ”). The case is 
similar with dtl, whfoh corresponds to G. vrjo-cra, “ duck.” 

Again, there was probably even in the primeval period a name 
for a wild variety of hen (cf. above, p. 251). The taming of the 
domestic hen, which comes from India, and is even mentioned in the 
Veda (krkavaku), but is foreign to the Old Testament and Egypt, and 
its transmission to the west, were the doing mainly of the Iranians, 
amongst whom the cock as being the herald of morn and the 
symbol of light and of the sun has become a sacred bird ( cf. W. 

. Geiger, Ostiran . Kvltwr, p. 367). From them in the second half of 
the Bixth century he travelled to the Hellenes, amongst whom he 
appears as a Persian bird, with the unfortunately obscure name 
AAtKTOip, SXeKTpvm, The Slavs aotually called the bird by a 
Persian name : Common Slav, kurti, kura =» Pers. chivru, churdh, 
xkuriti. For the rest, the history of the fowl is frequently obscure.* 
It has been treated by V. Hehn, loc. cit. f p. 280, and 0. Weise, 
Die Griech. W, im Latein., p. 108 

We have already made acquaintance with the wild, darkish field- 
dove as an Indo-European bird of ill-luck. The tame, white house- 
dove, according to Hehn’s researches, was originally the symbol 
of the Semiramis of Central Asia, then became associated with the 
cult of Aschera and Astarte in Syria, and thus passed into the 
service of Aphrodite in Greece, where it appears as ohUrv:, tyfonos, 
‘mpurrepd in the time of the tragedians. A significant chain of 
names for the house-dove, due of course to' borrowing, is Lat. 
columba, A.S. culufre , I. colom, OS. golfbl (cf Lith. balafldi *, 
Osset, batdn ; Htlbschmann, Osset. Spr ., p. 120). A recent thorough 
discussion of the dove : Lorentz, Die Taube im Altertum , Wurzen. 
Progr., 1886. 

Our examination of the species of animals thus far mentioned 

* Another series of names for this creature, not mentioned above, is F. coq t 
A.S. fyfon, O.N. kokfcr, Finn, kukko. 
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has already brought us not unfrequently into the circle which links 
Greece, and through Greece the rest of Europe, with the culture of 
the East. To go further than this is beyond the scope of this 
work, but we may conclude this chapter with a brief reference to 
three animals which belong to the world of oriental culture, and 
from it have travelled to Europe, and whose names still in many 
respects constitute enigmas for us. 

They are the ape, the parrot, and the peacock. The first, in 
company with the fox, encounters us under the wholly obscure 
name of m0rjKO<5 for the first time in the fragment of the Parian 
Archilochus mentioned above, p. 248. Much later, G. io/ttos - Lat. 
cephus appears, which, in connection with the Vedic kapi, Hebr. 
qof, Egypt, gafi, is one of the -most interesting of ancient com- 
mercial words. 

We shall return to the North European names for the ape in 
another connection in the next chapter. 

The parrot is mentioned even in the Vedas as a bird gifted with 
the power of speech ( parushavdc ). The first Greek mention of the 
remarkable creature comes from the physician Ctesias, who lived 
at the Persian court about 400 b.c. 

The question is, whether his Greek name (uttcikos, xJ/ltyoko^ 
fHirraKos (Lat. psittacus, O.H.G. sitich) can be brought into qon- 
nection with the Asiatic expressions Sans, giika, Pers. MM, Hind; 
tdta, Kom. totu. 

The peacock also ia originally an Indian bird, where it is 
mentioned even in the Rigveda (mayuri)* On its appearance in 
the west,, cf. V. Hehn, p. 307, ff. But here, too, the series Lat. 
pdvo (O.H.G. phdwo), G. raws, Sans. giJchin, Tamil togei, Hebr. 
tvMijjtm presents difficulties which have not yet been solved. 





CHAPTER IV, 

THE PLANT- W OBLD , 

Indo-Germanic and European names of Trees— The Original Home-Question — 
The -Soul of Trees — Wood and Temple— G. vi)6s and yatJs— The Oak the 
Tree of the Supreme God. 

In this chapter we intend to select, out of the whole of the 
Indo-Germanic flora, only forest-trees j and to treat them on the 
one hand from the point of view of the geographical distribution 
of plants, on the other in some of their relations to and importance 
for the history of culture. 

There is one solitary forest-tree whose name exists identically the 
same over large surfaces in Europe and as far as India. It is the 
birch : Eng. birch , G. birice, Lith. Mrzas, O.S. breza, Sans, bhilrja , 
Osset, bane, Mrs , Pamir D.furz, brug. The root is probably the Sana 
hhrdj, “to shine/ 5 so that the shining white birch is meant, which 
thrives only in northern latitudes. In the south of Europe the 
tree is rare (Grisebach, loc. cit ., p. 310), and its name also tends to 
disappear. Few people connect Lat. fraximcs , “ash,” while Lat. 
betula, “birch,” derives from I. beithe, W. bedw. 

Another German name- for the birch, only preserved in dialects, 
is ludere, ludern (cf Schmeller, Bair. W.). It has a satisfactory 
counterpart in G. KhtfOpr), which, however, as the birch is wanting 
in Greece, has come to be applied to the birch’s nearest relation, 

As far as Persia, at any rate, the European name for willow is to 
be found : O.H.G. wida, G. irea (ytrea, Hes,), Lat. witex =* Zend 
vaeti (= oicrv a), Parsee wtd, N.P. bid. Cf. also O.H.G. felawa, 
“willow” - Osset, farw, farms, “alder” (Hiibschmann, Osset. Spr., 
p. 65). 

Agreement in the names of trees becomes much more frequent 
the moment we confine ourselves to comparison of European 
languages.* 

Undoubtedly the most important part here is played by the 
king of the woodB, the “ original tree ” in Europe, the oak, for 
which, or its fruit,, we have three important series of equivalent 

* Several of the equations which follow have been set forth more fully by 
me in JB,S . xv. 284,/. 
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forms: Lat. quercus * => O.H:G. forha, orig. “oak” (cf. O.H.G. 
vereh-eih, Longobard fereka, “ sesculus ”), then “fir;” O.H.G, eih 
(in Iceland “tree ”) = G. aiy~iX(o\j/, “species roboris,” aiy-avir), “the 
oaken spear,” Lat. oesculus from *ceg-sculus (cf author, K '. Z., xxx. 
461) ; and G. j3dkavo<s, Lat. glam, O.S. 2 eladi, Armen. Jcalin, -** acorn.” 
Oak-forests in early times were mucli more widely spread in 
Europe than they are at the present day. Hesychius transmits 
to us a score of unfortunately obscure names for the oak. In 
North Germany it can still be demonstrated by reference to 
archives that coniferous trees have in many places driven out 
foliaceous trees, and that pines have taken the place of oaks 
(Grisebach, loc. dt ., i. 156, and V. Berg, Geschichte der deutschen 
Walder, 1871, p. 31), It is, therefore, ‘extremely probable that 
the change of meaning “oak-fir,” which we have also found in 
quercus-fohre, and which will be confirmed by other analogous 
instances (see below), is due to the facts just stated. 

So, too, it seems to me that the meaning of the oak, as the tree 
par excellence, follows from the words which, though differing 
widely in their vowels, are characterised by the presence of the two 
consonants, d~r, and mean sometimes “tree,” sometimes “oak,” 
and not unfrequently have even taken on the meaning of “ pine.” 
Probably the primary significance of this stock of words in the 
original language was “tree;” while, as the agreement of Maced. 
SapvWos, I. dair, daur , G. SpCs, “ oak,” indicates, it had, at any rate 
in the period which we may call “the European period,” also the 
secondary meaning^of “ oak.” Phonetically the following series in 
this wid^spreading stook may .be distinguished : — 

Sans. Zend dr-u, “ tree,” O.S. drtivo, “ wood,” Alb. drd, “ wood, 
tree,” G. 8p0$, “oak” (O.H.G;. trog, “wooden vessel”). 

O.S. drevo (' *dervo ), “ wood,” Goth, triu ( *drevo ), “ tree,” Lith. 
derwti, “resinous wood,” M.H.G. zirbe, f drbel, “stone-pine,” 
O.N. tyrr, “fir” (Dutch teer, O.N. tjara, “tar”). 

Sans, dti/ru, Zend dduru, “ wood” (G. Sopn, “spear ”). 

Maced. SdpvAAos, “oak,” I. dair, daur, “oak,” Lat. larix,% 
“larch.” 

The same alternation of meaning between “ wood ” and “ oak ” 
ocours in O.S. dabti, “oak," from *dabrti =* O.H.G. zimbar (Goth.. 
timrjan), “firewood.” Perhaps G. Sc^Sp-ov, “tree,” is also : fy>-0s. 
Can it op that Lat. rdbur, “ oak,” and arbor are related by “ grada- 
tion” (ablaut) in some way (not indeed clear to us)? 

Important ethnographic data are afforded by the name for the 
tree of Western and Central Europe, the beeoh. O.H.G. buohha, 

* Perhaps G. vplyo-s also, “the evergreen oak,” is related as far as its 
root ia concerned with Lat. quer-c-us (*grf-no-s, Lat. quer-nue ?),' 

On pf - r, see G, Meyer, Griech. Gr? f § 29, 

+ Zirbe, *zirwe, and also (in accordance with phonetio law) mime, vim, is 
found first in late M.H.G., in Bavarian, and Austrian sources. Cf, Lexer, 
M, 3. X>. IF., and Schmeller, Bair. IF, 
t Larix from *darix like lacrima from dacrima, Cf. O.I. gen. darach— 
darac'oe from dair : laric-is. 
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A.S. bdce'is identical with Lat. fdgus, with buky, which appears in 
all .Slav languages, and with G. <f>rjyo^ which, however, means not 
“ beech ” but “ oak.” On the one hand, the original meaning of 
this series of words is conclusively demonstrated to be “beech” by 
the agreement of the northern languages with Latin. On the 
other, the change of meaning in Greek finds a very simple explana- 
tion in the fact that to the south of a line drawn from the Am - 
bracian to the Malian Gulf the beech disappears* From these 
facts, the necessary inference is that the Greeks must once have 
lived together in close connection with the Latins and Teutons to 
the north* of the line just mentioned. 

In the east the beech does not extend beyond a line which one 
may imagine drawn from Frisches Haft, near Konjgsberg,. to the 
Crimea, and thence to the Caucasus.*! The Slavonic words do not 
phonetically correspond to, the Teutonio, and can only have come 
as loan-words from Teutonic, even in the primitive Slavonic period; 
it may, therefore, be inferred that this tree was wanting in the 
primitive Slavonic .flora, and that the oldest abodes of the Slavs 
consequently must be looked for without the limits of the beech, as 
given above. It is in harmony with this that in Great Russian 
no names of places . are formed from buky, and that in Little 
Russian they are confined to Galicia (Krek, Einhitung 1 , p. 138). 

The Lithuanians have a special and obscure word of their own 
for the beeoh, shroblty; the Albanians call it ah = O.N. ashr , 
“ ash ” (G. Meyer, B. B., viii. 185). 

In the north'* the beech had not yet crossed the Channel,' if we 
may trust Csesar’fc information, De B. G. y v. 12 : “Materia cuiusque 
generis ut in. Gallia est prater fagum atque abjetem.” 

Like the beeoh, the lime does not ocour, or occurs extremely 
rarely, in Greece proper. It is only on the Macedonian mountains 
that the so-called silver-lime tree appears (Lehz, Botanik, p. 639; 
Frans, Synopsis , p. 99). $i\vpa, whioh- is translated in the lexicons 
as “lime,” is not often to be found in literature before the time of 
Alexander, e.y, Hdt., iv. 67, where Soythian priests draw omens 
from the bark of the <fnXvpr} (cf. below). Further, the word is 
obviously related to <£e\\3s, “ cork-oak,” <f>i\a£ * Sptk, apud Jtteos 
(Hesych,), so that it is probable that <f>tXvp a originally meant the 
cork-oak especially, and was perhaps first applied to the silver-lime 
of Macedonia by Theophrastus (Hist. Plant., 3. 10). Under these 
circumstances, if what we have said above as to the beeoh is correct, 
viz., that the Greeks were onoe settled in the north of the Balkan 

* Of. Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alten Qeographie, p. 236 : “The commonest forest- 
trees are the evergreen varieties of the oak it is only on the north- 

east slopes of the mountains on the Thessalian coast, in the interior of Epirus 
and Macedonia, that the beech begins to make its appearance.” _ 

+ Of,. Grisebach, loc, dt ., i. 88: “The beech’s north-eastern limit of vegeta- 
tion begins in the southernmost parts of Norway, touches the west coast of 
Sweden at Gothenburg, follows it only as far as Kalmar, and ctjts almost in a 
straight line across the Continent from Frisches Haff, near Konigsberg, across 
Poland as far as Podolia, until on the other side of the steppes it is continued 
to the Crimea and the Caucasus.” 
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Peninsula, we might expect that the North European names for 
the lime would recur in Greece with a difference in meaning — an 
expectation which is perhaps verified by the .two equations : 
O.H.G. linta * = G. iXaryj, and O.S. lipd, “ lime ” = G. d-Ai</>-aAos * 
8pv<s (Hesych.). 

For the rest, we content ourselves with putting together those 
names of our forest-trees which correspond etymologically to each 
other in .the various European languages : — 

Pine: G. ttivkt), O.H.G. fiuhta, T , ' +1 ' A — c~ p‘idi, “pine’?: 

G. TttWa, Lat. pix, O.S. I it. abies, G. (?) 

<£/?«/ * eXdrrjv, ol Se 7 rcvKrjv, I .! 1 , 1 Sans, pi'tadru , 

ptta-ddru , pUuddru (late), Pamir 'D. pit , would be Grteco- 
Indo-Iranian. 


On Teut. tanne and arfe see above, pp. 222, 229. Kim (A.S. cSn) 
in kiefer from kien-fbhre is obscure. As regards the initial sound, 
O.I. gins in mind-gins , “pine-tree,” or hi gl, pix (Stokes, Irish 
Glosses), may be compared. 


Sallow: Lat. salix, Ir. sail, saileach, O.H.G. salctha ; also Arcad, 
k\Urj * trcct, Hesych. 

Hazel : Lat. corylus , I. coll , O.H.G. hasel. 

Elm : Lat. ulmus, O.N. alnir, O.H.G. clmbown , I. lem(cf : N.H.G. 
riister (fund, form *rus-tro ) : I. rdaim, “ a species of alder ” 
(*reus-mi). 

Alder : O.N, alnus, O.H.G. elira, Lith. elksnis , O.S. jelicha. The 
root appears to be the same as Lat. ulmus, &c. 

Ash: O.N. askr, N. SL jasen, jesen, Pruss, woasis , Lith. iisis 
(Alb. ah, “beech,” G. 6£vr}f ?). 

Maple : Lat. acer, O.H.G. dhom, O.S. Menu, O.N. hlynr, Mod.. 
H.G. dial, lehne, lenne, lohne . 

Apparently confined to the north of Europe : — 

Aspen ; O.H.G. apsa, Lith. apuszi, Pruss. abse, £ech osika. (Lat 
populus , G. alyupos.) v 

Yew : I. do, Welsh yw, Corn, hiuin, Mid. Lat. ivus, F. if. O.H.G. 
im, $ 0, Pruss. invis. (Lat. taxus , G, crpuX. a$.) 

Eastwards the yew disappears, apparently at the same time as 
the beech. In Slavonic, accordingly, iya means something else— 
willow. In Lithuanian, in %gle, lgliu& = 0&, jela (*jedla), “fir” 


Iimo - wood) - Lith - lmM > “ board ; ” It. B., vl. 
+ G* is given in the lexiconB as “beech,” which scarcely fits in with 

ssfi-*- ** is — * a aSfcs.’t 

4 • K1 T {Bl < W c"> *' le or ^' n nf lW » series apparently is to he 
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the meanings of “yew” and “fir ” run into each other. This is 
the case with Slav, ti&u also. We have still to mention : — 

Mallow: O.I. ibar (“taxus batata’’ and mallow according to 
Windisch, Ir. T., p. 613), Mod. H.G. ebresche , eibrisch } eibisch. 

Reviewing the state of things sketched above, we find that the 
agreement between Europe and Asia as to the names of trees is 
patently extremely limited as compared for instance with the 
agreement with regard to the names of the mammals ; and that 
it is only of the so-called European stock of culture that this 
ceases to be true. The most obvious explanation of these facts 
apparently is to assume, that the Indo-Europeans before the dis- 
persion dwelt in a thinly-wooded region (which would accord with 
the small number of Indo-European bird-names, i.e., names common 
to Europe and to Asia), and that it was the Europeans who first 
entered a well-wooded district. It is, however, necessary to be 
circumspect in drawing conclusions of this kind. In the earliest 
historical times the Indo-Europeans are spread over an area which, 
except for -India, coincides with that zone in the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals which Wallace, in The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals, calls the “ paleeo-arctic,” and of which he says (i. 
215): “This region is of enormous extent, and embraces all the 
temperate zone of the great eastern Continent. And yet the 
zoological unity of this enormous reach is so greut that most 
species of animals in lands so far removed from each other as 
Great Britain and North Japan are identical.” The area over 
which the Indo-Europeans are distributed however, may, as we 
saw on p. 117, be divided, as far as the geographical distribution 
of plants is concerned, into four distinct regions characterised by 
a difference of vegetation ; so that the marked divergence of the 
Indo-European names of trees, contrasted, with the less pronounced 
divergence in the names of the mammals, may be due to these 
facts. Thus, for example, the Indo-Iranians may once have shared 
in the European names for trees, and then owing to migrations 
through treeless steppes and to contact with new vegetation have 
lost them. The question, therefore, whether the absence of common 
names of trees in the fundamental Indo-Germanic language is 
accidental or not, cannot yet, in this chapter, be decided : other 
considerations and fresh points of view will be required if we are 
to attain a certain amount of probability in favour of the one 
hypothesis or the other. 

Finally, we may mention that certain species of fruit-trees, which 
conclusive considerations drawn from the history of culture 
(ch. v.) compel us to regard as wild varieties, have designations 
common to the members of certain groups of European languages. 

Thus in the south, Lat. comus and G. xpdvov, “cornel-cherry,” 
Gat. mdlum and G. prjXov, “apple,” Lat. pirus and G. amos, “pear- 
tree” (also oyx-VT), “ domesticated,” d^-pas from *nx-pa<s, “wild-pear;” 
cf, above, p. 227), Lat. prunus and G. irpovpvo<s, “plum-tree,” 
correspond. In the last, three cases, however, a loan from Greek 
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to Latin is not impossible (of. 0. Weise, Griech, W. irn Latein., 

p. 128), 

In the north we may compare : O.H.G. deha, O.S. diva, Lith. 
slyvh , “sloe,” Euss. derenu, and O.H.G. timpaum, “ cornel-cherry,” 
O.H.G. wthsila, and Euss. viSnja. 

I should not regard the North European natpes for the apple as 
primevally related : I. aball, uball , ubull, H.G. apfel, Eng. apple, 
Lith.. db&las, O.S. jabluko. As the names of most of our fruit- 
trees come from the Latin — cherry (cerasus), fig (ficus), pear 
(pints), mulberry (morns), plum (primus), Ac. — I would rather 
assume that the names of the apple given above are to be derived 
from Italy, from a town, of fruitful Campania oelebrated for the 
cultivation of fruit-trees, Abella, modem Avella Vecchia. Here 
the cultivation of another fruit, the nut, was so important that 
abellana, sc. nux — nux. I 11 the same way the I. ahull * may have 
come from, malum abellanum, as the Germ, pfirsich comes from 
malum persieum. This combination would be the more probable 
if it could be shown that the apple-tree in particular was cultivated 
in the.ancient Abella, As a matter of fact, in Virgil ( Mn . , vii. 470: 
“Et quos maliferee despectaht moenia Abellse ”) “ apple-bearing 
Abella ” is mentioned. Certainly, the MSS. only give moeniahellce ; 
but even before Servius this had been emended into moenia Abella 1 . 
Attractive, however, as this derivation is, as regards the facts, I do 
not disguise from myself that phonetically the regularity with, 
which I. b (aball), Dutch p (Eng. apple), H.G. y?/ (apfel), Lith. b 
(dbulas), correspond to each other, is disturbing in the case of a 
set of loan-words. 

In Teutonic especially, there seem to be no Latin loan-words 
. which have been subjected to the First Sound-shifting. I assume, 
accordingly, that the Celts, as early as their inroad into Italy’ 
took into their language a word corresponding to the I. aball , 
which spread to the Teutons before the First Sound-shifting, and 
thence to the other northern members of the Indo-Germanic 
family. 

In the same way the Celts made the acquaintance of the ape, 
on their foraging incursions, and at the same time of a designa- 
tion for it, *a/3-av-as (instead of &f3-pava<5 ’ KeA/rol rows Kepxoiri- ' 
%ovs, Hesyoh.), and handed it on to the Teutons (st. ap-an, 
O.N. api, O.H.G. affo ; B. B., xv. 287). 

If, os we have seen, the linguistic history of our forest-trees 
possesses a high antiquity, at any rate in our quarter of the globe, 
the same may be said of a thousand traits of custom and belief 
which have grown up around them. Here too, however, there 
is undoubted need of exhaustive investigation, to distinguish 
between what has been jointly inherited and what has been 
borrowed or is due to mere coincidence. The northern tribes 
of Europe, like the Greeks and Romans, agree in believing in the 


# Of., indeed, Coramc’a Glossary (Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 79) • <( 
from a town of Italy called Abellum, i.e„ it is thence that the 
apples was brought formerly,” 


'' Aball , now, 
seed of the 
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life of the tree, in the soul of the tree. The tree grows, bears 
fruit, withers, and dies like man. A naive imagination, therefore, 
readily conceives the idea of likening it to a living being. It was 
from trees, such was the belief, that the human race originated. 
In Homer we have the proverb, ovk otto Spuds icrcn ov$ & 7 ro 7 r irprjtt. 
In the north we meet the myth of the world tree, Yggdrasil, 
Many trees bleed like men when struck by the blow of the axe. 
Forest and grove are peopled with wood-spirits, wild-women, 
dryads, and nymphs. In fine, here we have the source of the 
countless cults of wood and field that W. Mannhardt has under- 
taken to disentangle and pourtray (cf below, ch. xiii.) in his two 
works, The- Cult of the Tree amongst the Teutons and Neighbouring 
Peoples ( Der Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer JNachharstdmme , 
Berlin, 1875) and Ancient Cults of Wood and Field (Antike Wald- 
und Fdd-kulte aus nordeurojotiischer Ueberlieferung erlautert, 1877). 

This fundamental idea of the life of trees is connected particu- 
larly with the primeval view that looks for the abode of the 
immortal gods in trees. Woods and groves are the oldest temples 
erected for the immortals by Nature herself. I n6ed not adduce 
in proof the numerous historical examples which J. Grimm has 
collected for the northern peoples in the Deutsche Mythologies i, 3 , 
and 0. Botticher for the Greeks and Homans in his Ueber den 
Baumhultus der Hellenen und Bomer, Berlin, 1856. From the 
point of view of philology, however, J. Grimm makes the acute 
remark : “ Temple, therefore, and forest are convertible terms. 
What we conceive of as a house built and walled in, passes, 
the further we go into early times, into the idea of holy ground 
hedged in and surrounded by self-grown trees never, touched by 
the hand of man " ( Myth i. 3 69), and “ the oldest expressions in 
German as in Greek cannot he dissociated from the idea of the 
holy grove” ( Geschichte d. D . Spr! f p. 116), In proof, J. Grimm 
appeals to the Teutonic words : Goth, alhs (?), O.H.G. wih, O.H.G. 
haruc ( harugari , “priest”), A!S. bearu * (O.H.G. parawari), the 
meanings of which obviously waver between lucus and fanum, 
and to the Greek Tepwos (“ sacred enclosure ” : rcpw) and oXcros 
( — O.HG. waldf). G, vaos, “temple,” alone, according to J. Grimm, 
is “more abstract:” it belongs to vane, “I dwell," and means 
“dwelling of the gods.” But this is certainly incorrect : vaos can- 
not be derived from vafw (lvao--<ra, Ivdcr-Orjv), f The dialect forms, 
Horn, vqos, Attic v«ws, dSol. vauo?, rather point to a stem *>aF-A 
That this stock of words even- in Homeric times designated a 

* The only one of these words clear to me is A.S beam ( *bar-vo ). It 
belongs to the Common Slavonic borU, "fir-tree,” “fir-tree forest.” Gf. also 
O.N. barr, “the needles or spines of a fir-tree,” bar-skdgr, “ needle- wood ” 
(Vigfusson). The transition or meaning from A, S. beam, “ forest,” O.N. borr, 
&c. : O.S. bor&, “ fir,” is the same as in der tann : die tanne, der or das batch : 
die buehe , das each, das asp, which all mean first “a forest of respective kinds 
of trees',” and then “forest” in general (c/. Schmeller, Bair. W., i. a 196). 
Slav, boril also occurs in’ the general sense of forest (Miklosich, Et. IF.). 

t Mol vados, too, could hardly come from V^tr-Eo (G. Curtius, Gfrd%.\ 
p. 316). 
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building, however rude, is shown by passages such as It , v. 446 

(061 Ot VT)6<i V€ TCTVKTo), OY Od. } Vi. 9 (iSctflOLTO OLKOV$ KCLL VYjOVS 

7roL7}<rc). ISfyos, however, did not always mean the whole temple, 
so muoh as the innermost sanctuary of the tepeiov, which contained 
the image of the god (to a Svtov, 6 017 * 0 $) ; cf. Hdt., i, 183. But 
what was the meaning of w ] os in pre-Homeric times, when there 
was nothing that could be called an edifice in any sense 1 

The correct answer to this question haB been given before now 
by Pliny, where he expresses the opinion (Hist. Nat., xii. 1. 2.) 
that trees were the most ancient dwellings of the gods. This is 
confirmed by countless traits of Greek tradition. The oldest 
temple of the Ephesian Artemis was in th‘e bole of an elm (- rpe/xj/w 
cvl 7 mA.« 7 ?), or within the stem of an oak (<j>r}yov viro 7rpep,vo>). 
Pausanias (viii. 13. 2) states: tt pos <5e rfj 7roX.u j-oavov io-riv 
Apre/ziSos * i8pvTcu 8c cv Kc8pu> pcyaXr). Images of the gods were 
set on trees or under trees. There was' a Zcv $ a Aiowo-o$ 

cvScvBpos, a *EAej ^7 ScrSpms like ’'Aprepus KcSpcans, <fcc. (cf Botticher, 
ib., pp. 9, f., 142; K. F. Hermann, Lehrb . d. gottesdienstl. Alter - 
turned, p. 91, ff . ; Baumeister, Denfantiler , i.). In fact, if we 
may venture to ascribe to the stem *>aFo- a meaning prior to 
that of “temple,” there is considerable probability that it was 
“ tree-trunk.” 

We are carried back to the same stem and the same funda- 
mental meaning, in my opinion, by the set of words, which in the 
original language designated the skiff or boat : Sans. nd4 by the 
side of ndva, ndvH; Lat. ndvi G. vav$ (Dor. gen. vao$, Ion. vr}6% 
Att. vcco?) by the side of *VaFo, *vrjFo in ’E proper noun, 
“skiff-holder,” &c. We shall have subsequently (ch. x. and xi.) 
to discuss the boat-building of the Indo-Europeans more in detail. 
We may, however, at once state emphatically and definitely that 
we have to regard Indo-European boats as nothing more than tree- 
trunks hollowed out, “ dug-out^.” This is mirrored clearly enough 
in. language : we may call to mind Sans. dH.ru , “ wood,” “skiff,” 
O.N. askr , M. Lat. emeus , “ash,” “skiff,” 0. N. eikja, “oak,” “boat,” 
O.S .stamm, Lat. linter (cf. above, pp.236, 274), caudex , and caupulus, 
M. Lat. cocha , F. choque , I. fusta, M. Lat. fustis , I. legno : lignum 
tfcc., all “tree-trunk” and “boat.” It appears to me, therefore, 
indubitable that we have to assume the following development of 
meaning : — 

Indo-G. ndv -, ndvS , / G, vyos, “ sacred tree-truuk,” “ temple.” 
“tree-trunk” ( G. (or Indo-G.) yav$, “dug-out,” “skiff.” 

The question as to the root of this stem may be left undiscussed. 

The oak belongs above all to the supreme deity, and this con- 
firms the conclusion to which we reached, by means of philology 
sitriply, as to the importance of this tree amongst the European 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family. I need here only refer to 
the primeval cult of the Dodonman Zeus, who is actually called 
t^yomtos, or to the Jupiter Feretrius (Liv., i. 10) worshipped in a 
primeval oak on the Capitol. Maximus Tyrius (Botticher, p. 529) 
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can say of the Celts : KcA/rot o-efiovcn pb/ Aia * SyaXpa Sc A to? 
KeXrinbv vi \rq\r} Bpv ?. At Geismar, in Hesse, Bonifacius felled the 
lofty oak, which “prisco Paganorum vocabulo appollatur robur 
Jo vis. 55 Finally, Slavs, Lithuanians, and Prussians consecrate this 
tree to their god, O.S. PerunU, Lith. Perkiinas , Pruss, Percunis , 
who manifests himself in thunder and lightning. 

One further remark may here be made. If the divine nunien 
prevades the tree, it is natural that man’s inborn longing to lift 
the veil of the future should address itself not last of all to the 
trees. In the way of tree-oracles, I should be inclined to regard 
casting lots by means of chips as one of the oldest. 

Our word lot itself (O.N, hlutr, O.H.G. hluz, Goth, hlduts) cor- 
responds to G. jcAaSos,* “twig,” as AS, tdn, O.N. teinn, M. Lat. 
Uni (Lex. Fris. tit., xiv.) = O.H.G. zein, “small stick,” and just as 
G. Kkfj-po-s, “ lot,” belongs to xXdv, xXrj-pa, M-So-s, “ twig.” The 
oldest detailed statement as to the Teutonic casting of lots by 
means of chips from trees is contained in the 10th chapter of the 
G&rmania : “Virgam frugiferse arbori (oak, beech) decisam in 
surculos amputant eosque notis quibusdam discretos super can- 
didam vestem temere ac fortuito spargunt. Mox, si publice 
consultetur, sacerdos civitalis, sin privatim, ipse pater familise, 
precatus deos cselumque suspiciens ter singulos tollit, sublatos 
secundum impressam ante notam interpretatur,” More primitive, 
though not indeed quite clear, is the custom of the Pontic (Iranian) 
Scyths: /mimes 8c $kv$ cW ctirt 7ro\Xoi, 01 /xavrcuovrat pd(38oun 
Ireivya-i iroWficn ai8c &reav <f>aKtXovi odfiBoiV peydXoys A^wctomw, 
Sevres xapat kefciXl <rcrov<n (undo them) avrovs Kai end plav Udxrrrjv 
fidfiBov nfleVres (one behind another) 0€<nr££ov<n * dpa re Xcyovrcs 
raw <rvvei\€OV(n Tas pafiBovs oma-co xal avris Kara plav crovnBeUn' 
arm) pev f) pavrua) Trarpit&q earl (Hdt., iv. 67). 

The custom of drawing lots recurs amongst the Greeks and 
Romans in the nbypopavrla and pafiBopavrlai (cf. Hermann, 
Gottesdimstl. Altert.* pp. 247,-277), and also in the sortes Prames- 
tince, of which Cicero tells in the De Livinat., ii. 41, although on 
olaBsic ground, it was decidedly forced into the background by 
other modes of prognostication. ’ Nevertheless, it alone, as Lobeck 
indeed remarked in his Aglaophamus , p. 814, explains the G. 
AvcXetv, used for the answer given by an oracle : it corresponds to 
the 8urculQ8 lollere of Tacitus, while the Lat. sor-tes : ser-ere, “ to 
put in a row,” seems to afford a parallel to the Scythian custom 
rot? paj3Bov s iiti plav eKacrrrjv riBevai. O.H.G. lesan , and Lat. legere 
originally was — reading these lota when arranged like cards. The 
solemn declaration of the results arrived at was, Goth, ussiggvan , 
“to read” (or-0com£ctv (?); see above), divining the oracle of 'the 
lots was A.S. rcedan, Eng. to read (cf. Kluge, Ft. IF,*, under lesen). 


* Of. author, K. Z xxx. 475. , . . 

f ^oj8-5o-s, formed like kU l-So-s froin*Fptf0-»o-T, - 

verbena, 0.8. vrdba, “willow,” so that t>A&tos httyp in Hdt, (cf above) is 
really tautological. Root verb by the side of verp, which latter fora we shall 
have to discuss subsequently (cb. viii.). 
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Originally' divination by chips probably depended, as amongst 
the Scythe, solely on the configuration of the lots which we ought 
perhaps to regard as distinguished by primitive marks that were 
not alphabetical, but may be called runes (O.N. and A.S. run, O.H.G. 
rtina; cf. I, rtin, “secret”). Then, when the first beginnings of 
writing came to be known directly or indirectly from the east 
amongst the European peoples, the alphabetical letters, which 
were more convenient and still little known, served to enhance the 
significance of the lots. This is, perhaps, indicated by the passage 
quoted above from the Germania (cf. thereon R. v. Liliencron u. 
K. Mullenhoff, Punenlehre , Halle, 1852) ; and the sortes Prcenes- 

tince too, in Cicero, are said to be in robore insculptse priscarum 
litterarum notis.” 

To this period we must assign the origin of words such as Eng. 
book, G. buck : kuochaf and Eng. write, A.S. wrttan, properly 
“carve,” sc. runes, while Goth, meljan, “ write,” properly “paint,” 
presupposes ink and parchment; and O.H.G. scriban belongs to 
the region of Roman culture. Cf. further, E. Sievers in Paul’s 
Grundriss der germ. Phil., i. 239, who separates book from buocha , 
which can hardly be right. Thus, in the plant-world even the 
trees of the forest affect the life of mortals in a very significant 
manner. The bonds they cast round men become the closer the 
nearer we approach the subject of the next chapter, Agriculture. 



CHAPTER V. 


AGRICULTURE!. 

Historical Notices of Jndo-Germanie Agriculture and Settlements— Equations 
in Agricultural Terminology : Jndo-European, European, and Indo- Iranian 
—Transition from Pastoral to Agricultural Life— The Plough — Common 
Field System— Ancient European and l qdu -Iranian Cultivated Plants, 

That the Greek tribes when they entered the history of the 
world were still profoundly penetrated with the roving instinct, 
Thucydides (i. c. 21), with his usual discernment, saw long ago. 
“The country which is now called Hellas,” he Bays, “was not 
regularly settled in ancient times. The people were migratory, and 
readily left their homes whenever they were overpowered by 
numbers. There was no commerce, and they could not safely hold 
intercourse with one another either by land or sea, The several 
tribes cultivated their own soil (vefiofievoC re ra avr&v) just enough 
to obtain a maintenance from it. But they had no accumulations 
of wealth, and did not plant the ground with trees (ovSe yrjv 
tfiVTcvovre ?) ; for, being without walls, they were never sure that an 
invader might not come and despoil them. Living in this manner 
they knew they could anywhere obtain a bare subsistence’ 
(Jowett’s translation). 

Thus, on the classio soil of ancient Greece, we meet with pre- 
cisely the same nomad, roving people, that many centuries later 
the Graeco-Roman writers again found in the north of Europe. 
“ Common to all inhabitants of this land ” (Germany), says Strabo 
(o. 29), “is their readiness to migrate— a consequence of the 
simplicity of their mode of life, their ignorance of agriculture in 
the proper sense * ( Sta to fjurj yewpytiv), and their custom, 'instead of 
laying in stores of provisions, of living in huts and providing only 
for the needs of the day. They derive most of their food, from 
their cattle like the Nomads; and imitating them they load their 
goods and furniture on wagons, and move with their cattle where* 
ever they like.” If to this unequivocal statement we add the 
well-known, though much disputed, passages in Caesar (B. G. } iv. cc. 
1, 4, and vi. 22, 1), in which the ancient Germans appear as a 
wholly nomad though agricultural people; and of Tacitus (German., 
c. 26), according to whose description the first advanoes towards 

* This translation, is (cf, Arnold, Deutsche Urzeit, p. 218) recommended by the 
context, 
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settled life and personal property have actually been made (of. 
Arnold, Deutsche Urzeit , p. 205, /.) ; if, further, we compare what 
Procopius (B. G., iii. 14, p. 334, ff.) says of the 2| l/cAa/ifym (Slavs), 
that they dwelt in miserable huts far removed from each other, 
and severally changed . their dwellings very frequently, it becomes 
impossible to doubt that the Indo-European peoples, when they 
made their first appearance in history, were still possessed with 
nomadic tendencies. 

At the same time, however, the passages quoted above clearly 
show that the Indo-Europeans must have been acquainted with 
the rudiments of agriculture, even in prehistoric times, since they 
appear equipped with them when they emerge from the mists of 
prehistoric antiquity. At any rate, Pytheas (cf. Strabo, c. 201*) 
in his journey to the North Sea — that is about 300 b.c. — found 
domesticated animals, and a mode, though an extremely primitive 
mode, of agriculture amongst the tribes, of the north. Indeed the 
AMyi, the ancestors of the Lithuanians, though they continued in 
almost entire ignorance of metals, pursued even in the time of 
Tacitus (German., c. 45) a diligent agriculture ; and the strategic 
writer Mauricius (a. 582-602 ; MiillenliofF, ii. 35) can say of the 
Slavs (5UXa/3oi) that they were rich in cattle of various kinds and 
in agricultural produce, stored in houses, especially millet. The 
Celtic Britons make only an apparent exception. It is only of the 
inhabitants of the interior that Caesar says (v. c. 14) : Interiores 
plerique frumenta non serunt . That on the coast, however, 
agriculture was well known is clearly shown by several passages 
in the JB. G. (iv. c. 31, 2, c. 32, 1). If now we put the evidence of 
language by the side of these historical data, we find — to anticipate 
in a brief form the result of our investigations — an extremely 
limited amount of agreement between the European and the 
Asiatic branches of the Indo-European family in agricultural 
terminology, a considerable and significant agreement of the 
European languages amongst themselves ; and even amongst the 
Indo-Iranians there are forthcoming some important, if not 
numerous, instances of agreement in this matter. 

To the first-named class belongs the frequently mentioned Sans. 
ydva, Zend yava (Pers. gaw, “barley,” Osset, yew , yaw, “millet,” 
Pamir D. yumg, Ac., “meal;” Tomaschek, p. 63), G. £«d, Lith .jawal, 
“grain,” and according to Stokes (Irish Glosses , p. 779)' also Irish 
e6ma. The original meaning of this stock of words, however, can 
scarcely be ascertained, as the meaning has not been finally 
established in the Veda (grain, barley) and Homer — £«<£, with 
o\vpa, serves as fodder for horses. Here must be mentioned Lat. 
pinso, G. imVcro), Sans, pish, “ grind to pieces,” which has, indeed, 
in itself no value for inferences as to the primeval period, but is 
* rb r&v nap-ruv tTyat rv fjfxipwv /cal &W r&y &<f>opta v iravT(\rj rdy 84 
vicdviv, tciyxpv 84 /cal hyptois \axdvois /cal icapicoTs /cal /Mfais roi<p«r6ai * trap* 
ots 84^ (Tiros /cal ftlx t ylyverat, /cal t8 irSfia 4yrcv0«v ^ eriroy, £ir«i8fy 

roJ»«f TjXtovs oft/c icaQapobs, iy oIkois fi ty&kois ‘Kivrovtfi irvyKOfiurdtyTwv 

btvpo rwv crraxiW * *1 y bp HXus tfxpWTO/ yiyoyreu Sid rb dr/jxioy ical robs 
Cfifipovs. 
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connected in many Indo-European languages with the preparation 
of grain : O.S. ptSeno, “meal,” O.N. chaff ” (Curtius, Grundz , 5 , 
p. 498), Zend pi&ktra , “ stamping out the grain,” Mod. Pers, pist, 
“farina tosta tritica,” Pamir D. post, pist (Tomaschek, p. 62). 
Further, we should perhaps here consider the following equations, 
the geographical distribution of which however is narrow (cf. 
above, pp. 178, 183): Lith. diina, “ bread ” = Sans, dhdntts, “grains 
of corn,” Zend ddna (Mod. Pers. ddnak , Pamir D. ping-ddna , “ five- 
corn,” “millet”), G. riXa-ov, “ furrow ” = Sans. Jcarshu , Zend karsha, 
G. Lac, exiXana — Sans. vffai, “plough,” and G. Xatoy, O.N. Id = 
Sans t> lavi (lavaka, lavaiiaka), “ sickle.” The comparison of G. 
dpovpa with Sans, urvdrd and Zend ui'vara , “field of crops” 
(Geiger, Ostiran. Gultur , p. 150), frequently asserted and employed 
for conclusions as to the history of culture, must be regarded as 
dubious (G. Meyer, Gr. Gr . 2 , p. 91). 

In contrast to these instances of linguistic agreement between 
Asia and Europe we now give those groups of equations which exist 
in the languages alike of South and North Europe. They are : — 


Cultivated Land : G. dypos, Lat. ager, Goth, alcrs (cf. Sans, djra, 
“ pasture ”). 

To Plough : G. apoio, Lat, orarer , I. airim, O.S. orati , Lith. drti. 

The Plough : G. dporpov, Armen, ar6r, Lat. aratrum, I. arathar, 

O.N. ardr; O.S. oralo , Lith. drklas , O.N. art. 

Harrow, to harrow : G. (Hesych.) o£lvt), Lat. occa, occare , 0.1I.G. 
egjan , egida, Lith. aleeti, aJceciios, 0, Corn, ocet. 

Sow : Lat. sero , Cymr. hen, I. sil, “seed,” Goth, saian, O.S. sdjg, 
Lith. seti. 

Seed : Lat. semen, O.H.G. samo, O.S. seme, 0. Pr. semen, Lith. 
semu. 

Mow : G. ayd-io, O.H.G. mdjan, G. d-f«pT09, “ harvest” — O.H.G 


mdd. 

Sickle : G. dpirr} (Lat. sarpere), O.S. srfipv. 

Mill : G. gvXg, aXio) (root ml), Lat. molere, I. melim , Goth malaii, 
O.S. melja, Lith. mdlti, Alb, mid, “meal” (cf. Armen. 
mal-em. Sans, mar, “ grind to pieces” (?). 

Furrow : Lat. porca, O.H.G. furuh, 0. Bret, rec (Armen, herfe (1), 
G. rrpaa-ig (?) J cf. below, p. 289). 

Bed : Lat. lira, Lith. lyse, O.S. lecha (M.H.G. lets, “track ). 
Ear (chaff) : Lat. acus, agna , G. a xyrj, Goth, ahs, ahana. 


To these there is next to be added the not inconsiderable 
number of joint names for cereals and other fruits of the earth, 
which we shall consider subsequently, and of which we will here 
produce only those sets that are above all suspicion of late borrow- 
ing and are. phonetically certain. They are : — 

1. Lat. grdnum, Goth, hadm, O.S. zruno (cf. Afgh. zarai, zarai; 

K. Z xxiii. 23). y _ 

2. Lat, hordeujn , O.H.G. gersta (cf. Armen, gari, Pehl. jurtdlc, 
“grain, corn;” Hiibsohmann, A, S., p. 24), 
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3. G. 7rvpo7, O.S. pyro, Lith. purai. 

4. Lat. far, Goth, bar-iz -, O.S. btiru, Alb. bar. 

5. G. fitXivr), Lat. milium, Lith. malnds. 

6. G. ixrjKw, O.H.G. mago, O.S. makit. 

7. lj&t. faba, O.S. bobti, Alb. ba6e . 

8. G. Kpofivov, Lith. kermuszis, I. crem, Mod. H.G. rams. 

To establish the historic, and above all the prehistoric, meanings 
of these terms is a business which will occupy us hereafter. For 
the present we have here in the third place to give the few 
instances of agreement in agricultural terminology between the 
Indo-Iranian languages. They are : — 

Sans. sasyd^Ze nd hahya, “ seed-corn ” (cf. Armen, haz, u bread;” 
Fortunatow, B. B., vii. 88), 

Sans, harsh (krshtdyas, “ cultivators ” = men) — Zend karesh , “ to 
plough ” (cf G. rekcrov). 

Sans, wrvdrd, “ corn-field ” » Zend urvara (cf. W. Geiger, 0 stir an. 
Cultur , p. 150, and above, p. 283). 

Sans, ddird « Mod. Pers. dds, “sickle.” 

Sans. gddhtlma = Mod. Pers. gandum , Pamir D. ghidim , “ wheat ” 
(Tomaschek, Centrala&iat. St., ii. 62 ; cf. yavSofirjv * dXtvpa, 
Hesych.). 

Sans, mdsha, “ bean ” = Mod. Pers. mds, Pamir D. max (Toma- 
schek, Gentralasiat. St., ii. 62). 

Sans, bhahghd = Zend bwfiha (see below). 

According to Tomaschek ( loc . cit., p. 70) and Spiegel (Ariscke 
Periode, p, 70), Sans, phctla, “plough” = Mod. Pers. supar, 
Sanglitu spur , ckc., belong here, which, however, is not possible. 

Proceeding now to draw historical inferences from these 
linguistic data, we may, when we contrast the abundance of terms 
connected with cattle-breeding which are common to Europe and 
to Asia with the prevailing poverty of joint agricultural expressions, 
infer this much with certainty, that farming, in. the most ancient 
prehistoric epoch that philology can take us back to, must have 
played a very secondary part to cattle-breeding in the national 
economy of the Indo-Europeans. Indeed, the equations given 
above (Sans, ydva, <fcc., and Sans, pish, <fcc.) are perhaps reconcilable 
with the view expressed by V. Hehn, that we are to conceive ydva 
as nothing more than a wild variety of cereal, the grains of which 
were trodden out and eaten. 

I hold, however, decidedly to the opinion of those scholars (cf 
above, p. 55) who see in the numerous agricultural terms common 
to the European languages a proof that the Xndo-Germanio ocou- 
pants of Europe must still have been closely connected together 
when they made important advances in agriculture. There is, as 
we have already seen, nothing in this inconsistent with the assump- 
tion that when words already existing were gradually becoming 
specialised and limited to the definite meanings of ploughing, sowing, 
<fec., and were spreading from tribe to tribe, and coming to cover 
now a wider, now a narrower, geographical area, the peoples referred 
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to may already have been differentiated as regards dialect and 
ethnology, even though their area of distribution, when compared 
with that covered by them in historic' times, was relatively narrow. 

The question now presents itself — What have we to regard as the 
cause and what the nature of the joint transition of so large a 
portion of the Indo-Europeans from pastoral to agricultural life, 
however primitive ? To begin with, there is nothing to warrant 
the assumption that, say, the neighbourhood of a more highly 
civilised people, or contact, whether in peace or 'war, with such a 
people, was the cause of this advance in national economy. At 
afiy rate, language has everywhere drawn on its own native resources 
for the designation of the new found art. ’Aypos, in European 
languages “ arable land,” means in the Sans djra, “ pasture,” in the 
Zend azrct, a waste stretch of land ; the root mel, used in European 
to designate the grinding of corn, has in the Sans, mar still the 
meaning of grinding in general ; Goth, saian and its stock only 
prevails in the sense of sowing in parts of Europe, for the G. trjfu 
(*si-se-mi) has still retained the original sense of throwing (the 
seed ; cf. Sans, vap, “ strew, sow ”). Further, it is impossible to 
suggest any primitive people that can be regarded as the teacher 
of the Indo-Europeans. We must then, it seems, look for some 
more deep-seated explanation. 

In the matter of agriculture, if of anything, man is the child of 
the soil that bears him ; and it is obvious that the inhabitant of 
grassy steppes is much later in learning to entrust the seed-corn 
to the earth than is the occupant of rich soil. We may, therefore, 
venture to conjecture that the gradual expansion of the Indo- 
Europeans brought the European peoples to a portion of the earth 
more fruitful than the point they started from. At an early period 
the original people may have fallen into two divisions — one, pure 
nomads to all intents and purposes, the other devoted to cattle- 
breeding and agriculture, even though a nomad mode of life still 
survived amongst them — just as in antiquity, the Scythe- were 
divided into 'SkvOcll aporr}pe<s (or yeupyot), occupying the fertile 
districts of the west, and 2,kv & at vo/xaScs (or fiacriXtioC), Bpreading 
over the eastern steppes ; or as the Turko-Tatars have from of old 
consisted of two main divisions, the Jcdieh and iomru, i.e., wandering 
and settled nomads, of whom the former devote themselves exclu- 
sively to cattle-breeding, while the latter early applied themselves 
to the cultivation of certain productive districts on the banks of 
rivers (Ydmb^ry, Primitive Cultur , p. 103). 

But the transition from pastoral to agricultural life cannot he 
explained solely, or even mainly, by a difference of soil. In this 
respect the observations made by D, Mackenzie Wallace in his 
book liussia (ii, 44, f.) on the economio condition of the Bashkirs 
are highly instructive : “ They are at present passing from pastoral 
to agricultural life ; and it is not a little interesting to note the 
causes which induce them to make this change, and the way in 
which it is made. Philosophers have long held a theory of social 
development, according to which men were at first hunters, then 
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shepherds, and lastly agriculturists. How far this theory is in 
accordance with reality wc need not for the present inquire, but 
we may examine an important part of it, and ask ourselves the 
question — Why ” ’ 1-1 ■* * ' , n The common 

explanation is tl . 1 . 'in consequence 

of some ill-defined, fortuitous circumstance. A great legislator 
arose amongst them and taught them to till the soil, or they came 
in contact with an agricultural race and adopted the customs of 
their neighbours. Suoh explanations may content those theorists 
who habitually draw their facts from their own internal conscious- 
ness, but they must appear eminently unsatisfactory to any one 
who has lived with a pastoral people. Pastoral life is so incom- 
parably moro agreeable than the hard lot of the agriculturist, and 
so much more in accordance with the natural indolence of human 
nature, that no great legislator, though he had the wisdom of 
Solomon and the eloquence of Demosthenes, could possibly induce 
his fellow-countrymen to pass voluntarily from the one to the other. 
Of all the ordinary means of gaining a livelihood — with the excep- 
tion perhaps of mining — agriculture is the most laborious, and is’ 
never voluntarily adopted by men who have not been accustomed 
to it from their childhood. The life of a pastoral race, on the con- 
trary, is an almost unbroken holiday, and I can imagine nothing 
oxoept the prospect of starvation which could induce men who live 
by their flocks and herds to make the transition to agricultural 
life. The prospect of starvation is, in fact, the cause of the transi- 
tion — probably in all cases, and certainly in the case of the Bashkirs. 
So long as they had abundance of pasturage they never thought of 
tilling the soil, Their flocks and herds supplied them with all that 
they required, aud enabled them to lead a tranquilly indolent 
existence With diminution of the pasturage came diminu- 

tion of the live-stock, their sole means of subsistence. In spite 
of their passively conservative existence they had to look about 
for some new means of obtaining food and clothing — some new 
mode of life requiring less extensive territorial possessions.” 

A. Meitzen expresses himself exactly in the same sense in his 
paper, Das Nomadenthum der Germanen und Hirer Nachbarn in 
West Europa ( Verhandlungen des zweiien deutschen Geographentags 
in Halle , Berlin, 1882, p. 74). 

Applying the teaching of these facts to the condition of the 
Indo-Europeans of the most ancient period, we find it probable that 
the gradual spread of the original people must have brought the 
European branch to a country which imposed considerable restric- 
tions on free and unimpeded pasturage. Now, in the previous 
chapter, we have seen that the European languages are character- 
ised by the fact that in them names, etymologically identical, for 
forest-trees (and also for birds) first appear in large numbers, quite 
as much as by their agreement in agricultural terminology. What 
now if these two faots are not merely coincident but causally con- 
nected? What, if language mirrors the migration of the Indo- 
Europeans from treeless endless steppes, where the solitary herdsman 
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pastures his flock, into a land fertile indeed, but confronting the 
nomad hordes with dense primeval forests, narrowing their pasturage 
down to the banks of lakes and streams, and — as the tribe increased 
and multiplied in spite of need and sickness— forcing the impatient 
nomad to take in hand, at any rate, for the space of a temporary 
settlement, the plough which the man and master by preference 
left to women, children, grey-beards (Germ. 25), and slaves ? 

Thus we have the following parallels : — 

Steppe and Forest-Country. 

Pasture and Agriculture. 

Indo-Europeans and Europeans. 

How this hypothesis accords with the geographical data that we 
have to oonsider in connection with the Indo-Europeans we shall 
see hereafter (ch. xiv.). I may, however, at once distinctly say 
that, as a matter of fact, in the state of things sketched above, I 
see an important clue to the question as to the origin of the 
primitive Indo-Europeans. 

But we have to conceive of this prehistoric agriculture of the 
European branch of the Indo-Germanic family as being of the 
most primitive possible character. To the poet we may concede 
that Ceres steps into the blood-thirsty savages’ midst, and with the 
first innocent offering of ears of com bestows upon them all the 
gifts of a higher civilisation : in reality the links in the chain of 
development by which agriculture rises from the state of a piteous 
appendage of the business of pastoral life to a position of inde- 
pendent dignity are innumerable. 

To begin with', the use of metals and metal instruments is by no 
means implied in assuming a primitive form of agriculture for the 
prehistoric Indo-European period. In New Zealand (cf. Th. Waitz 
und G. Gerland, Anthropologic der Naturvtilker , vi. p. 61), “before 
planting, the soil was turned by means of pointed sticks, clodB 
were broken by hand, roots and stones removed. Woodland was 
made arable by burning the wood, and the same plant was planted 
in the same place as long as it would thrive.” C. H. Rau (Archiv f. 
Anthrop ., iv. 1, ff.) describes the Red Indians’ stone agricultural 
implements. 

The Indo-Germanic occupants of Europe were offered by the 
forest-country they entered plenty of material for their primitive 
agricultural implements The Indo-Germanic plough was con- 
structed in no other way than the most ancient Roman plough, 
nor perhaps than the old Greek aporpov avroyvov of Hesiod ( Works 
and Day 8> 482), i.e. y it was a stout piece of wood bent into a 
hook shape, and beam and share-beam were all of a piece (cf. 
C. H. Rau, Geschichte des PJluges, 1845, p. 14, and Baumeister, 
Denkmdler, s.v. Ackerbau). And, of course, there waa nothing of 
the nature of a handle of any kind. 

In out of the way corners of Europe this plough has survived 
into modem times. 

Language, again, gives evidence as to the oldest make of plough : 
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in Gothic hdha, “plough,” corresponds exactly to Sans. gttJchd, Lith. 
szakd, “branch.” To the same root, uasalised (Sans, pink'd, “pole,” 

0. 5. sfkd, “ branch,” G. Kayxavo% “ dry,” used of wood), the Mod. 

1. cdachta , “ plough ” (*cect- from cenct-), seems to me to belong. ■ 

The senses of the O.S. socha * (Miklosich, Et. W.) come under the 

head of “stick, used for cutting open the ground;” for just as 
O.H.G. seh, “plough,” is connected -with sage and sichel : Lat. sec- 
dre , so I connect O.S. socha : Sans, pas, “ cut.,” gdsd, “ cutting,” gdsd, 
“cutting edge, dagger.” The (nnvBrjpa ■ aporpov of Hesychius 
may belong to Sans, spandand , “tree,” Wakhi spundr (Tomaschek, 
G. St., ii. 71). Sans. (Vedic) Mfigala, “ plough,” is obscure to me 
(c/. Sans, laguda , “stick” ??). 

G. yvr)s (yya, “ arable land ”) is etymologically the bent wood or 
“ crook” which the farmer in Hesiod was himself to look for on hill 
and dale ($cpav Se yvrjv, or &v svprjs, eis oTkov, tear opo<s Bijtfpevos rj 
tear (tpovpav, 7rp(vtvov, W. and I). 425 ; cf. also Kau, loc. cit., p 25). 
It belongs to yv-p6% “ bent,” and its root is perhaps the same as 
that of Lat. M-ra, “ crook,” which in that case must, on account 
of its b, have been originally an Oscan farmer’s word (cf. bds : Sans. 
gM). As yvY)$ is related to yv-pa-s, “bent,” so is ZXvpa, “ share- 
beam ” (originally however, of course, share-beam + crook') : tXv<o, 
“bend, twist;” unless, perhaps, 2-\v~pa is primevally connected 
with Lith. le-mh, gen. le-men-s “tree,” and only assimilated to eAva> 
in the matter of its vowel. 

The ancient Indo-Germanio plough then was nothing more 
originally than a bent, wooden branch ; which, however, may at an 
early time have had a sharp stone, instead of iron, affixed • to the 
end turned to the soil. This arrangement may date from primeval 
times. At any rate, there are two European equations, not indeed 
absolutely certain, which specially designate the plough-share. 
One is G. vvm, vvtt = Lat. v&mer, vdmis (*usni : *ves-mi ; Fick, 
K. Z., xxii. 156), the other G, o<£-vt-s * vwr), aporpov, Hesych. = O.H.G. 
wag-an-so , waginso , M.H.G, wagense (*vogh-n- ; Bugge, B. B., iii. 121, 
disagrees). In German this part of the plough is called seh (see 
above) and scaro : O.H.G. sceran , in Slav. lemeH : lomiti, “break.” 

It is further to be noted, as indeed J, Grimm observed ( Geschichte 
d. D. Spr., p. 56), that the plough or certain parts of it are often 
named, after various animals. Thus Sans, vfka means the wolf with 
its biting teeth and also the plough (G. cvMko.) ; in O.H.G. geiza 
(cf, Lat. hesdus) is used of the plough-stilt, which is fixed ,like a horn 
to the crook or the share-beam (cf, Hesych., cuy-Acts * ra ircpl rhv 
vwlv rov Apdrpov : at£) ; but the rooting hog seems to have figured 
especially in these rustic metaphors. Thus in Old Irish socc (F. soc) 
=Cymr. swch, Com. sock Bret, south, soth, is the plough-share 
(*8uccos), but also means “pig’s snout,” which must be regarded as 
the older meaning; cf Cymr. hwch, Corn, hoch, Bret, houth. ho6h, 
“hog” (Thurneysen, Kelto-Rormnishes, p. 112). Even still in 


n ^ a H ? h r erro ™ 0 u«ly compares socha with Goth. Mha, and connects 
O.H.G. seh (incorrectly written sih) with F. soc, &c., see below. 
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Germany, according to J. Grimm, the light plough in some districts 
is called “ Schweinsnase,” and amongst us pig’s nose. 

This being so, it is probable that the European term for the 
[ pig (quoted above, p. 261), Lat. porous, Lith. paHzas, O.S. prase, 

? O.L ore, O.H.G. farah (*porko-) is identical with Lat. pored 

“ridge,” O.H.G. furah, “furrow,” O.I. reck, <feo. (*p%ko-), * Prko- 
(: porko), then, probably originally meant “ plough,” then the furrow 
made by the plough (cf. A.S. sulh, “plough” ; Lat. sulcus, “fur- 
row,” Goth. h6ha, “plough” : O.H.G. huohili, “furrow,” G. yvrjs, 
“ plough ” : yva, “ arable-land,” G. av\dxa * vm?, Hesyeh. : av\.a£, 
“furrow,” &o.); so* that the development of meaning was pig 
(farrow), plough, furrow. Armen, herk, “fresh-ploughed fallow- 
land,” would be difficult because of its k ~ q. 

Complete obscurity, unfortunately, covers the origin of the Slavo- 
j Teutonic word : O.H.G. phluog , O.N. pUgr , Russ, plugu, Pol. 

ptug, Lith. pliugas (from Lesser Russian pluh). The term also 
recurs in Wallachian (plug) and in Rhseto-Romance (Lob. pio, Tir. 
j plqf)- L. Diefenbach ( 0 . E., p. 399) and, following him, V. Hehn 

refer to Pliny, Hist . Hat., xviii. 18. 48, where the subject is the 
I discovery of the wheel-plough (F. charrue ): “Yomerum plura 

I genera ..... non pridem inventum in Rsetia Gallise, ut duas 

( adderent tali rotulas, quod genus vocant plaumorati” (Mid. Lat. 

ploum , plov'um)', but this does not give anything like a clear 
etymological connection. G. Baist ( Wolfflin’s Archiv, iii. 285) 
j proposes to read the last sentence of the passage quoted above, 

| thus : “ Quod genus vocant ploum Raeti.” 

I It must have been a work of unutterable difficulty to prepare 

6 the forest-soil of' ancient Europe, matted as it was with roots, to 

receive the grain of Ceres, with the primitive implements of the 
j primeval age — a work which, on the whole, could not have been 

; executed by individuals, but only by the sib community. 

I As a consequence, the arable-land gained by the joint labour of 

- the sib remained in its possession, even when the settlements had 

l become permanent. As to the Teutons we have Caesar’s statements 

I with respect to this ( B. G., vi. 22): “ Neque quisquam agri modum 

1 certum aut fines habet proprios : sed magistrate ac principes in 

| annos singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominum qui turn una 

\ coierunt, quantum et quo loco visum est, agri attribuunt atque 

j anno post alio transire cogunt”; and (iv. 1) as to the Suebi ; “ Sed 

f privati ac separati agri apud eos nihil est neque longius anno 

? remanere uno in loco incolendi causa licet” It follows from these 

J words that in Caesar’s time amongst the Teutons private property 

l in land was unknown, that the soil was rather the property of the 

I various communities, into which the cioitas was divided. The 

\ magistrates annually assigned the use of certain land to the indi- 

5 vidual sib communities. The land-marks, and with them the 

I dwellings, were changed every year. The cultivation of the soil, 

| within the gentes ac cognationes , was done in common (from Brunner, 

| Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte , i. 69, Leipzig, 1887). 

I In Taoitus (Germ., c. 26: “ Agri pro numero cultorum ab uni- 

l * 
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versis in vices occupantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem 
partiuntur : facilitated partiendi camporum spatia praebent : arva 
per anuos mutant, superest et ager”) the transition from the 
joint cultivation of the soil to its private enjoyment by the various 
House-Fathers has already been effected. The redistribution of 
the plough-land now takes place amongst the villagers, i.e., 
amongst the members of the mark. The arable-land is now dis- 
tributed, probably by the periodical drawing of lots, amongst the 
householders If the soil, in consequence of the ignor- 

ance of manure, was exhausted in a short time, the land after 
harvest was allowed to remain as wild pasture-land, and another 
portion of the mark was measured and allotted out as arable-land 
(Brunner, loc. cit,, p. 61). 

In Russia, as amongst the rest of the Slavs, the system of 
communal ownership has, as is well known, survived in many 
districts to modem times. The land belongs to the village 
community, and is periodically allotted to individuals to use for 
a longer or shorter time (from one to twenty years); cf. M. 
Kulischer, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsych. u. Sprachw ., x. 370. 

Precisely the same system can be shown to have existed in 
aucient Ireland from the Brehon laws (cf. Maine, Lectures on the 
Early History of Institutions* ; ch. iv., The Tribe and the Land). 

Finally, I am inclined to regard the ancient distribution of land 
in Sparta, which bears the name of Lycurgus, as nothing but a 
similar allotment of the arable-land gained by conquest. . At any 
rate, after this distribution the soil still continued to be the pro- 
perty of the community, the state; and the kleri assigned by the 
state to the non-nobles at least were inalienable, and reverted to 
the community when a family died out (cf. G. Gilbert, Handbuch 
hr griech. Staatsaltertumer , i. 10, Leipzig, 1881). 

In ancient Rome, too, the conception of ownership must, accord- 
ing to Th. Mommsen ; s account (Horn. Siaatsrecht , iii. i. 21, ff,), 
have manifested itself solely in movable property ( familia , pecunia), 
while the soil was originally the common property of the tribe. 

Under these circumstances we have no difficulty in understanding 
that the primitive terms for property, wealth, riches, <fcc. (cf. 
Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde y i. 5), include nothing like the 
Lat, pos«mio or the German besitz, which refer to “real ” property. 
Nor is there any primeval expression for “inheritance,” “inherit,” 
which, again, must have applied to movables. The words used by 
the individual languages to express this idea frequently start from 
the sense of “orphan,” “orphaned.” Thus, Goth. arbi } “inherit- 
ance,” I. orbe , “ hereditas ” (where note the parallelism of mean- 
ing in these two neighbouring languages; cf above, p. 125), 
belong to Lat. ovbm, G. 6p<f>av6s ; and the Lat. heres, “heir,” 
obviously cannot be dissociated from G. rf-po-s (with Common 
Greek e ; cf. Cret. x^poWo-a, Gortyna Code), “ orphaned, widowed, 
bereaved ” (Sans, ja-hd-nu, “bereaved”).* 

* This comparison, which is derived indeed from Bopp, seems to me better 
both as regards meaning und sound than the comparison of Lat. Mrtd- with 
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Private property in land amongst the Teutons and Slavs started 
with the farmyard, which we may picture to ourselves even in 
primitive times as surrounded by a fence of twisted thorns and 
reeds. This space, cut off from the common land or the general 
pasturage, is probably what was originally indicated by the 
European equations : Lat. kortus, cohors, OsC. kurticm, G. x°P TO *> 
“grass, hay, fodder, farmyard,” O.I. gort , “seges,” lub-gort , 
“ vegetable-garden,” Lith. zafdis, “ horseyard,” Goth, yards, Germ. 
garten , and G. kj}ttos (kS-ttos) — O.H.G. huoba. So long, however, 
as settlements were but temporary, the conception of property, 
strictly speaking, could not be developed. Subsequently the 
expression hufe in German comprised all rights which the indi- 
vidual members of the village or farming community possessed in 
regard to the soil (Brunner, loc . cit, p. 62). In Greece all per- 
manent occupation, and therefore also personal property, in land 
goes back to the garden (k^ttos) and the cultivation of the trees 
therein. In the terminology of the Twelve Tables, heredium, 
“inheritance,” means merely the garden (not the arable land) 
which belongs to a farmhouse Qiortus) ; Mommsen, loc , cit., p. 23; 

We shall return subsequently (ch. xii.) to the relation of the 
Indo-Europeans and their tribes and communities to the Boil which 
they cultivated and on which they dwelt. 

As, however, it is indubitable, after what has been said, that 
the Indo-Germanic occupants of Europe practised agriculture at 
a time when they were ethnically united, we have the right to 
further enquire how great or how small was the knowledge of 
cultivated plants which the European members of the ’ Indo- 
Germanic family brought with them into the period of historic 
tradition. Such an, investigation, however, is unfortunately beset 
with great difficulties. 

For one thing, within the limits of a single equation there is an 
extraordinary variation of meaning. Thus, G. 71 -upos (Syrac. cnrvpos) 
and Lith. purai means wheat, whereas the Slav, pyro means in the 
various dialects far, milium , spelt , triticum repens, quick-grass 
(Miklosich, Et. IF.). Now, V. Hehn in all such cases starts from 
the wild varieties, in this case fhe quick-grass, as being the species 
to which the term was originally applied. But granted even that 
this view is correct — for there is nothing impossible either as 
regards fact or language in the change being from the culti- 
vated to the wild variety — the agreement of Greek, Lithuanian, 
and Slavonic in meaning “wheat” as opposed to “quick-grass” 
remains just as important as, say, the agreement of Lat. sero, 
Goth, saian, Lith. seti in the meaning “to sow” as against G. %u, 
“throw.” For the rest, the triticum repens is called quick-grass in 
some G.erman dialects (cf. Grassmann, Pjlanzennamen , p. 253). 

To these difficulties which reside in the varying meanings of 
the words must be added one that is particularly great in this 

G. 0* Lat. Mr, “hand” (cf. numcipium from manu capere), which Curtius 
tirs ' «»■ 1 r ,»i which Leist ( CivilisL Stud,, iv. 91) has endeavoured 

to j*i «. ■ i i f ;■ -r *■ . 
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instance— that of distinguishing sharply between what was early 
borrowed and what is primevally related. Finally, we have. no 
satisfactory information as to the real meaning of a whole string 
of cultivated plants— I may quote from Greet alone, £ed, okvpa, 

For all these reasons it is very precarious work making definite 
statements about the capital possessed in this line by the primitive 
age ; and we are anxious to insist emphatically on this point at 
the very beginning of this section. 

To begin with, I feel no hesitation in ascribing barley and 
wheat to prehistoric European culture. For the former I find 
two equations, Lat. hordeum = O.H.G. gersta , and Alb. el'-p-bi = G. 
aX<j)i (oAfarov). I cannot venture to compare G. Kpi-$r) with 
Lat. hordeum in spite of Thurneysen (AT. Z., xxx. 352). It is an 
expansion ol‘ the simple Homeric k/h, which occurs in another 
expanded form, *kri-go, in Kptfi-avos, “barley-cake,” “oven for 
roasting barley,” and in KpCgvov (from *Kpifi-vo-v), “barley.” 
Barley all over Indo-Germanic territory — in Homer, ancient Italy, 
amongst the Scandinavians (cf. Weinhold, Altn. Leben , p. 78) — 
appears as a cultivated plant of extreme antiquity, closely con- 
nected with the holy ritual of sacrifice, as Pliny (Hist. Hat., 
xviii. 7, 14) expressly says : “ Antiquissimum in cibis hordeum.” 
Amongst its other names, the Lith. mitziei , 0. Pr, moam , and the 
O.S. jftimy (root jenk)* remain obscure to me. 

The names for wheat have already been mentioned. In the 
north of Europe, Goth, hvaiteis seems to be represented by Lith. 
kwiec-ziei. If this connection is really one dating from primeval 
times, hvaiteis could not have anything to do with Goth, hveits, 
“ white” (c/., however, Bret, gwiniz , “wheat” : gwenn, “white”), 
which recurs in Lithuanian szwiiczids = Sans, pvetd, “bright.” An 
equation confined to the south seems to be Lat. simila , simildgo = 
G. IfioXta * to tir(/A€Tpov rwv dXcvpaiv, lfia\(s * r) hnfxxtkios <&8y, Hesych, 
In Europe wheat is scarcely inferior in antiquity to barley, though 
it was hardly cultivated, in the most ancient times in Italy as 
extensively as the other cereals (cf. Helbig, Die Italiker in der 
Poebne , p. 65). Its cultivation flourished in Homeric times, where 
it is called geXtrjSrj^, fxekfypuiv. Its meal, from which bread 
(rrop-vo-v) is baked, is the meal kclt : 'SAeiara, aXcvpov : aXeco, 

root mel, ml (Armen, aleur , aliiir, “meal,” loan-word (?); cf. Hiibsch- 
mann, A . St, i. 17). In the same way the Lat. triticum , perhaps 
also 0,1, tuirend, belongs to tero , trito “ rub to pieces.” Barley 
and wheat were used to make beer even in ancient Germany (Tac., 
Germ . , 23). 

Another equation, running from north to south, is Lat. far (Umbr. 
far, farer , Osc. far, Umbr. farsio, fasio), “spelt” — on anoient 
Italian ground by far the most important of cereals, especially for 
sacrifices — Goth, bariz-, O.iST. barr, “ barley ”(I. baifgen, “bread”?), 
O.S. burn, “milii genus,” Alb. bar, “grass,” a series, the original 
meaning of which it can hardly be possible to recover. Germ. 

* Perhaps related in root to G-. d/c-ocrr^, “barley” (root enlcl). 
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spslz, Dutch spelt (fspel-do) recurs, as I believe, in Lat. pollen (from 
*spfd-Sn; cf. sallere from *sal-dere), “fine meal.” The root-forms 
spel and pel (pol-enta, puls , palea ,* ttoXtos) are also seen in G, 
7ra-(T7rdX-rj and Trai-rrdX-t] y “ finest meal.” Thus Lat. pollen : Dutch 
spelt :: G. adapt], “wheat-meal broth” : Lat. ador “spelt,” unless 
the latter belongs to Goth, atish (above, p. 128). 

Millet must have attained to very considerable importance at an 
early period. This is indicated not only by the records of history 
(cf. above, p. 282, /.), but also by the names of this grass-plant. 
G. peXivt), Lat. milium , Lith. malms is the “meal-plant” (root mel, 
G. dJUu), Lat. molo, Lith. mdlti) ; Lith. s6-ra, sdros ( : s'e-ti; cf Goth. 
sai-sd : &aian, G. a <f>irjpx : d<£4>*a) is the “ seed-plant ; ” G. ZXvpos : 
(Xvp.a, “plough-share,” is the “plough-plant; ” Lat. pd-nicum ipasci , 
pd-nis iB the “ feeding-plant. ”f G. /cey^pos alone (which seems to 
be related by “ gradation ” to Kaxpvs, “ barley ”), and Slav, proso 
( = A.S. fyrs, “lolium”?), I find obscure. 

We have then ascribed barley, wheat, and millet in the way of 
grain to prehistoric European agriculture, but it is probable that 
the acquaintance of rye was made at a time posterior to the wider 
geographical expansion of the northern European tribes, to whose 
languages the equation : O.H.G. rocko, O.N. rugr, A.S. ryge, Lith. 
rugys, O.S. rvM is confined. The origin of this stook of words 
(frughir) is obscure : a connection with Sans. vHhi, “rice,” and 
Thracian fipl£a (Hehn) is hardly conceivable.. In the south of 
Europe this grass-plant was not originally cultivated. When it 
became known it was called sec-ale , “ sickle-plant.” 

The cultivation of oats belongs to a much later period : to the 
South Europeans they were only known as a weed. As such they 
were probably designated from the beginning by the equation : 
O.S. ovisu , Lith. awiios, Lat avena. Numerous names, such as 
G. alyiXwf, fipopos, &c., as J. Grimm indeed remarked, designate 
oats as sheep- weed or goat- weed : according to V. Hehn the tertium 
comparationis is the sterility of the goat and of oats, while accord- 
ing to J. Grimm the animals mentioned particularly attack oats. 
The equation given above, O.S. ovfou, probably belongs to this 
category, and perhaps may be combined with O.S. ovfca, Lith. 
aurts, Lat. ovis / but hardly O.H.G. hdbaro, which cannot be 
connected with O.N. hafr (G. nairpos “goat”), because Swed. 
hagre (Finn, kakra) points to a form containing a guttural (cf 
Kluge, Et. W ). Subsequently oats became a favourite food in the 
north, especially among the Teutons. . . 

Flax I regard as having been cultivated in the primeval period : 
G. A Lvov, Lat. linum , I. lln, Goth, lein, O.S. ttnu, ^ Lith. Unas. 
There is absolutely no reason for regarding this series as due to 


* If pal-ea, “chaff,” belongs here, it is obvious to connect O.H.G. apriu, 
Mod. (Tspreu, withG. envpySs, “ wheat” (f above) : root spur '.spru, sprew. 

+ Can it be that O.H.G. hirst, hirso fker-s) have a similar fundamental 
meaning, and belong to G. Koplvyv/u, “satiate" ( Icor-es) t Kluge (lit. fr.) 
compares Lat. cirrus, “ tuft ; ” Grassmaun (PJUmzennamn) connects hirso : 
Sans, krsh (“plough -plant” therefore), which root, however, shows an l m 
European {cf G. r4h<roy). Others suggest Lat Ceres. Non liquet. 
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borrowing.* The root * (of. Horn., Ai-rt, At-ra) seems preserved in 
Sans, U, li-nd-ti, “bend oneself/’ so that the flax stalk was naturally- 
named after its tough and pliant filament, which is so well 
adapted for spinning. The connection of the stock of words 
mentioned from original times is supported by the primeval 
derivatives from *lt~no : Lat. linteum, “linen/’ Lith. linta, “orna- 
mental band,” O.N. linnr Iflinttr), “girdle,” O.I. Uine (nom. plur. 
lenti). 

On the other hand, the agreement between the European words 
used to designate hemp : G. K&wap is, Lat. cannabis , O.S. honoplja , 
O.N. hampr , A.S. hanep, O.H.G. hanaf is certainly due to borrow- 
ing, The Greek word occurs first in Herodotus, who (iv. 75) is 
acquainted with hemp both wild and cultivated (/cat avropary Kal 
crrreipopewr)) in the country of the Scy ths, whence, indeed, this other- 
wise obscure word may have its origin. The Romans, amongst 
whom hemp is mentioned for the first time about 100 b.o., 
naturally have to thank the Greeks for their cannabis. 

The Teutonic word may have been borrowed from Lat. cannabis, 
and in that case must go back to a time before the First Sound- 
shifting, which is improbable both in itself {cf. above, p. 276), 
and because of the late date at which hemp became known in 
Italy. A more likely assumption, therefore, is that the Slavo- 
Teu tonic expression, O.S. honoplja, O.H.G. hanaf, comes from the 
same source as the Greek Kawaftis, and must then have spread 
through both branches at a very early date. In no case could 
the European words mentioned be primevally related with Sans. 
md, “hemp,” which would necessarily be represented by an O.S. 
*sonopu, 

A second Slavo-Teutonic expression, in which, however, the 
meanings of “ flax ” and “ hemp ” would be confused, is perhaps 
O.H.G. flaks, if it can be compared with O.S. poskonK, “hemp,” 
which also occurs with l (Pol. phoshoh, Lith. plaskanei; Miklosich, Et. 
W.). Still the relation of Teut. flah-s : Slav, plosh- remains obscure. 

Again, Russ, peniha, Pol. pienha, compared with Iran, bahha, 
“ hemp ” (Hehn), is unexplained, and very remarkable. 

Especial difficulties are offered by the names of the leguminous 
plants. As regards peas,f in the first place, Lat. ervum and G. 

* V. Helm ( Kulturpflanzen *, p. 523, Sp. 482) would like to refer G. \lvov to 
paciati Sui/, “nettle/ 1 which, however, involves unheard of phonetic changes 
in vowel and consonant alike. O.H.G. linta, “ lime-tree/' again is to be kept 
clear of linteum ; cf. above, p. 274. Again, 0. H, G. flaks has been compared 
with Lith. pldukas, “hair,” even indeed with O.S. vlasti, O.N. Mr with O.S. 
hropiva , whioh are all phonetically iinpossible, Alb. (Tusc, ) k*ip, hut Geg. 
kanep, which Hehn compares with O.S. kropiva, is nothing but a loan-word 
from It. canape , “hemp" (G. Meyer, Alb. Gr., § 12). 

t Y. Hehn { Kulturpjlanzen 5 , p. 178) assumes *vorvo as the original form of 
bpofios'f but first, the hiatus after f) {II. , xiii. 588: % ipifiivdot) is no proof of an 
initial digammaj next, the Hesychian forms ye\ ivBos, yipivBoi, which lack the 
characteristic must be excluded ; and, thirdly, v in Greek cannot change 
into $. Further, as Hehn also assumes, ervum would have to be borrowed from 
ipipivdot, which is phonetically impossible. The a of arwiz, Hehn, following 
Wackernagal, conjectures to be an echo of the Goth, al in the suppositious 
Goth. *alrveits! 
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Zpefitvdos, opofias, unite in a common fundamental form *ergo, 
*orgo. But what was the relation of these words to the Teutonic 
expressions, A.S. earfe, O.H.G. arwiz, arawiz , Mod. Germ, erbse ? 
The difficulties in the way of assuming that these are loan-words 
from the south of Europe are known to every student of language, 
Kluge, therefore, feels compelled in his Ft. VT. to assume a common 
unknown source (as in the case of the names for “ hemp”) for A.S. 
earfe, O.H.G. arwiz, Lat. ervum, G, cpefitvOos. I do not regard 
this as necessary. I believe that by bringing in the G. d paws, 
“leguminous plant,” we can show the Teutonic words to be related 
at least in point of root with the South European words. Thus 
we get : *er-go — Lat. er(g)vvM, G. epifiivOos, opofios ; = G. 

d-pa-Kos ; *r-q6 — O.H.G. ar(g)wtz (suffix obscure); and A.S. earfe 
(the u- timbre of the p vowel would explain the labialism). 

Greek and Latin have still a second name for the pea which 
rather points to primeval relationship : Lat. pisum, G. trlcrcrov, 
■n-toros (*pins-o), which derives from the above-mentioned root 7mWo>, 
pinso, &e. 

The pea was cultivated in Homer ; its extreme antiquity in Italy 
is indicated by proper names Buch as Piso and Cicero (: d-cer = G. 

Kp-io-s). 

In the names for the lentil primeval connection and borrowing 
seem to cross : Lat. lens , lentis (cf. Lentulus ), is perhaps primevally 
connected with O.S. hfita (flent-ja) ; while O.H.G. linsi is rather 
borrowed from the Latin. Lith. leHsze is obviously of German origin. 
O.S. soSivo is obscure. In Homer the lentil is not mentioned. 

The same holds of the names for the bean : Lat. faba (gens 
Fabiorum), from which I. seib is borrowed, corresponds according 
to phonetic law with O.S. bobu (from which again come 0 . Pr. 
baba, Lith. pupb), and with Alb. ba-6§ (6$ diminutive according to 
G. Meyer). Germ, bohne , O.H.G. b6na, A.S. bean, O.N. baun 
appear to stand apart. Most probably they are primevally related 
with G. 0a kos “ lentil ” (Teut'. fundamental form *bag-na). The 
meaning would then waver between “bean” and “lentil,” much 
the same as in O.S. grachu, “ bean,” Mod. G. grab, “ pea.” The 
Greeks, who cultivated the bean even in Homeric times, formed a 
new word for it : 'Kvapos, irva vos : tcveo, “swell” (cf. Brugmann, 
Gr . Gr., p. 20). 

I conclude this account of the fruits of the field with a mention 
of the liliacece and bulbous plants. 

Amongst the former I mention the onion : G. Kpopvov (as old as 
Homer), Lith. kermiisze, I. crem, N.H.D. rams. Further, Lat. 
cepa, ccepe (gens Ccepionum ) may be compared with Arcad, Kama 
( 0 . Weise, Gr. W. im Lat., p. 126), and G. ye\yU by the side of 
fioXfios (f gd-go) with Lat. bulbrn ; for the latter word is rather 
primevally related to the Greek than borrowed from it. This is 
confirmed by its employment as a proper name (Bulbus), and by 
the number of its derivatives : bulbosus , bulbacevs, &c. For Lat. 
b ~g, cf above, p. 417, on btlra. 

For leek (garlic) I refer to G. crKopoSov ~ Alb. hucl^re, G. vpacrov 
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(0.S. prazil) = Lat. porrum (Osthoff, M. V., ii. 50, disagrees), and 
to I. luss (Hubs), O.H.G. louh, Russ, fuku, Lith. Mkai, which are 
obviously borrowed, perhaps from east to west. 

As for the names of the rape : G. paTrus, Lat. rdpd, O.H.G. ruoba , 
O.S. r$pa, I fear we shall again not get beyond a non liquet. 
AgainBt the primeval connection of these words there are first 
linguistic reasons, viz., that initial- Greek p does not seem to go 
back to an ancient initial r (G. Meyer, Griech. Gr.^, p. 175), and 
also that the gradation (Ablaut) from $ : d (O.S. r&pa : Lat. rdpa), 
which must be assumed on the theory of primeval relationship, 
would be altogether unusual; next, as regards the history of 
culture, it is suspicious that, unlike the other cultivated plants 
which we have assigned to the primeval period, the rape does not 
seem to have been cultivated in ancient Greek (Homeric) days, 
but only appears at a relatively late period. ‘Pau-vs, “ rape,” is 
preceded by a word formed from the same stem, pa<f>avh (Aristoph.), 
‘•radish.” On the other hand, the assumption of a loan from the 
South European to the North European languages is by no means 
satisfactory phonetically. 

Summing up we find as the result of purely linguistic arguments 
that the names for barley, wheat, millet, flax, perhaps also for peas, 
beans, and onions, in all probability go back to the prehistoric 
European period. All these plants were already under cultivation 
in Homeric times and in ancient Italy, nor is there wanting express 
evidence that they were, at least partially, known in the north of 
Europe. 

Another observation forces itself on our notice in this connection ; 
the stock of cultivated plants which, as we believe, we have traced 
to the prehistoric European period, recurs in all essential points in 
the culture of the Semites and Egyptians, i.e., those plants which 
we found to belong to the former period, such as barley, wheat, 
millet, flax, beans, onions, also recur among the latter peoples; 
while those which are absent iu the one case, such as rye, oats, and 
hemp, are missing in the other also (cf. Franz Woenig, Die Pfianzen 
im altm AEgypten, 2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1886, and Riem, Handworterbuch 
des bibluchen Altertums, Bielefeld u. Leipzig, 1884 ; cf. also above, 
p. 43). Only, in the way of leguminous plants, amongst Semites 
and Egyptians alike, the lentil plays the principal part instead of 
peas, which, perhaps, were on the whole unknown. The rape is not 
mentioned in the Bible, and its occurrence in Egypt seems doubtful 
(cf. Woenig, loc. cit., p. 216, /.). The above-named cultivated plants 
therefore must at a very early time have obtained an extraordinarily 
wide distribution, which, however, became the more restricted the 
farther north it went : thus, according to Ahlqvist’s investigations, 
tl\e Finns cultivated barley and rape alone (cf. above, p. 45). What 
the centre was from which they were distributed is a point on which 
we await instruction from naturalists. Any one, however, who 
takes up De Candolle’s book on the Origin of Cultivated Plants , in 
which our scientific knowledge on this point is put together, may 
easily see that we are here still plunged in a sea of doubts, and 
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that Humboldt’s dictum : “ The origin, the earliest home of the 
plants most useful to man, his companions from the remotest ages, 
is as unpenetrable a secret as the home of the domesticated 
animals,” has not yet been refuted in the cases of those particular 
plants whose original home it would most interest us to know. 

There remains therefore an extraordinary amount for future 
research to do, as regards both facts and language, in the matter of 
the most ancient cultivated plants. 

Returning to the European members of the Indo-Germanic 
family, we regard it as probable that even when they had once 
applied themselves to a primitive, semi-nomad form of agriculture, 
whioh they only practised with any earnestness when a longish 
halt was forced upon them, they stuck at this stage of civilisa- 
tion for many centuries. A new era dawns on the south when 
it comes in contact with the civilised world of the Orient, on 
the north when it encounters the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
peoples. 

The last and surest step in permanent agriculture is the culti- 
vation of trees, which, of course, was totally unknown to the 
European members of the Indo-Germattic family in their earliest 
period. Ab Thucydides expressly says of the most ancient Greeks, 
that they planted no trees (ovSc <£vtojovtcs), so Tacitus says of the 
Teutons (c. 26) : “Necenim cum ubertate et amplitudme soli labore 
contendunt, ut pomaria conserant et prata separent et hortos 
rigent : sola terree seges imperatur.” On wild fruit-trees, see above, 
p. 275, jf. Habituation to more permanent habitations brought with 
it the gradual introduction of horticulture and kitchen-gardens, 
which were unknown to the primitive age, although perhaps even 
in temporary settlements individual families may have just fenced 
off a piece of ground in the neighbourhood of the house on which 
to grow bulbs, beans, and peas. The names of kitchen and garden 
plants (words such as cole, cummin, cabbage, vetch, onion, radish, 
mint, asparagus, (Sic.) common to nearly the whole Slavo-Teutonio 
(and partially to the Celtic) north, bear the mark of their South 
European origin on the face of them. Frequently they cannot be 
traced further back than Italy or Greece ; not unfrequently, how- 
ever, they take us across Italy and Greece to the district whence 
come countless valuable gifts of civilisation — the Semitic and Syrian 
world. Thus, to quote only one example here, the names for 
cummin (Hebr. karrmon , Arab, kammibi, G. Kvfuvov, Lat. cummum, 
O.H.G. chumin , 0. Russ, kjuminu) clearly indicate the route 
followed by civilisation from east to west in this case. 

But all this is no part of our task. We shall he brought back 
once more to the subject of cultivated plants by the history of 
wine, which we reserve for chapter vii. (Food and Drink). 

Having thus far concerned ourselves exclusively with the agri- 
culture of the prehistoric European period, we must before 
closing this chapter dwell, if only for a few words, on the Indo- 
Iraniaus. We have already seen on p. 284 that special agree- 
ments exist between Sanskrit and Iranian in agricultural 
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terminology ; and there is nothing to prevent us from assuming 
that these peoples, like the Europeans, effected their transition 
to agriculture, or at any rate made considerable advances in 
agriculture, on some suitable soil, the locality of which we shall 
subsequently endeavour to determine, at a time when they were 
yet ethnically united. 

This early Indo-Iranian agriculture again must be regarded as 
primitive in kind and as not implying permanent settlement. In 
the A vesta itself, according to W, Geiger’s investigations (0 stir an. 
Kultur , p. 399, ff.), we are confronted by two stages of culture 
amongst the Zend people. First the Gdthds present us with what 
was practically the economic life of the primeval Indo-Iranian 
period: agriculture is not absolutely unknown, but it is very 
secondary to cattle-breeding. The centre of the tribal economy is 
the cow. Irrigation of the soil — absolutely indispensable, under the 
peculiar conditions of the ground in Persia, if the soil is to be tilled 
even in -a moderately effective manner — is not yet mentioned. 
The picture presented by the younger portions of the Avesta is 
quite different : in them the Iranian has become a settled agricul- 
turist, who tills the soil iri accordance with the godly precepts 
of Ahura Mazda. Irrigation is practised with technical skill. 
Even the cultivation of trees, which binds man more surely to his 
native soil, is known to the people of the Avesta. 

The Indians, too, seem to have enjoyed, even in the age of the 
Kigveda, a more settled form of life than, say, the Greeks of 

’•! T" . 7' • , peaks (c/. above, p. 281), or the Teutons 

. ■ ■ . . ■ notwithstanding the fact that a gradual 

advance southwards and eastwards, in the face of the resistance 
of the natives, was still going on amongst the Indians. Here 
and there, as Ludwig remarks in the index to his translation of the 
Rigveda, p. 138, the text seems indeed to point to the existence 
of hostile relations between the later “Aryan” immigrants and 
the earlier ones who had already permanently settled down. 

Unfortunately, as yet we know very little of the relation of 
the Vedic Indian to the soil he tilled. What is beyond doubt is 
that the economic life of this period was played in the community 
of villagers who were bound together' by the bonds of kinsman- 
ship. But, touching the relation of the individual to the land 
of the whole village, from the point of view of legal rights and 
property, nothing satisfactory is known to me. One passage 
(Rigv., i. 110. 5) clearly refers to measuring out fields (Jcshei^am 
iva vi mamus t&janena), and may refer to private property not 
to the property of the community.* In this connection we may 

* We may expect further information as to the state of things in modern 
India in this respect from the Ethnological Survey of India (above, p. 112). 
Of. the characteristic questions : “882. Are there traces, among the ..... 
caste or tribe, of village communities or of a communal organisation embracing 
groups pf villages? 886. Are there any traces of the periodical redistribution 
of common arable land among the members or sections of the community? 
389. Do communal rights of pasturage exist or are they asserted over land 
which is private property 1 ” &c. 
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mention that both in Sanskrit and in Iranian, words for settle- 
ment, <fee., are formed from the root Jcrsh, Icaresh, “to plough:” 
thus, Sans, krsktdyas (especially pdflca hr.) means literally 
“ ploughman,” then “a settled people,” “men”; Zend hanha in 
karshd-rdza, “founding settlements ” (Geiger,- 0. G., p. 399). 

What cultivated plants belong to the primitive Indo-Iranian 
period cannot be determined owing to the scantiness of our 
sources in this matter. The only plant mentioned both in the 
Avesta and also in the Rigveda, is ydva, but— even if thiB word 
meant barley in later Sanskrit, and also in modern Iranian dialects 
(Pers. gaw y Osset, yew, “barley,” but Digorio yau, “millet”) — it 
is still doubtful whether the word originally had such a restricted 
meaning. 

The flax of the Europeans (c/. above, p. 294) has its plaoe 
taken by the hemp of the Indo-Iranians /Q " ■ 11 7. r d 

banka), which was originally prized for the 1- ■ 
its decoctions. In the Rigveda bhangd is an epithet of soma; 
aB hemp it appears for the first time in the Atharva Veda. In 
Iranian beng is to thiB day a name for the intoxicating haschisch 
(W. Geiger, 0. G ., p. 152). 

We shall speak of Sana, sb'ma « Zend hawma in chapter vii. 

As for cultivated plants mentioned not in the Rigveda, but in 
other Vedic texts, wheat and beans (c/. above, p. 284) seem to 
hare joint names in Sanskrit and modern Persian dialects. 



CHAPTER VI. 


COMPUTATION OF TIME. 

Divisions of the Year— Originally Two-Additions — The Year-— Moon and 
Month — Computation of Gestation — Superstition — Lunar and Solar Year 
— Names of the Months— Computation by Nights — Day — Divisions of 
the Day. 

Ip to the history of agriculture and cultivated plants I append 
a short review of the origins of the Tndo-Germanic methods of 
computing time, it is because the two things are causally con- 
nected with each other. J. Grimm ( Geschichte d. D. Spr.) rightly 
remarks.* “Agricultural peoples are the first to attend to the 
service of the gods and the computation of time;” and it is 
obvious that he who commits the seed to the bosom of the earth, 
and hopes for wealth and happiness for himself and his family 
from its growth and prosperity — he is the first man in the country- 
side to take a lively interest in the precise computation of time. 
Now, as we have seen in the preceding pages that the Indo- 
Europeans in their primeval period were far from having attained 
the height of permanent agricultural life, it will he important to 
investigate whether what we can ascertain as to the oldest method 
of computing time is in harmony with this conclusion. 

Nor will it be less valuable — for the purpose of understanding 
the historic calendars of the individual Indo-Germanic peoples — to 
discover the common element at the bottom of them all. And, 
thirdly, it is beyond dispute that the divisions of time made by 
a people, e.g,, the question how many and what seasons of the 
year it distinguished, are closely connected with the position and 
climate of the country in which it dwells ; so that we may hope 
to gain some further data for this subject, i.e n the question of the 
original Indo-European home. 

I. The Seasons of the Year. 

In the case of a people that lives almost exclusively on the 
produce of its herds, two observations are forced on the notice of 
man by the influence of changes of weather; that is to say, he 
distinguishes between the season of the year in which his herds 
have to seek their food on the open pasture-land, and that in 
which they have to be sheltered from the horrors of the weather 
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in subterranean caves, in the safety of the pen, or in the hospitable 
stall. 

If we may believe VAmbdry (Primitive Kultur , p. 162,/.), the 
Turko-Tataric peoples in their primitive period distinguished two 
seasons of the year only, summer and winter, in the name of 
which the conditions of nomad life are clearly mirrored. Accord* 
ing to him the name of summer, jaz, amounts to “ the season of 
the year in which a people scatters” (/az, “to spread out ” jazi, 
“plain,” jazilamahy “ to go to the pasturage, to the steppes ”), 
wherea« the name of winter, hUy his meant the snowy season of 
the year ( kaj46, haU-hiiy “ snow-drift ”). 

What can we infer as to the conditions of life amongst the most 
ancient Indo-Europeans in this respect? 

The season of the year most sharply defined in the Indo-Germanio 
languages, and most widely spread amongst them, is beyond- 
question winter : Zend zyt, “winter,” G. “snow,” Lat. Hems, 

I. gam, “winter;” Sans, hdyand, “year,” Zend zayand , “winter;” 
Sans. Mmantd, “winter,” G. “storm,” Armen, jinn, “snow,” 

Lith. ziemd, 0,S. zima ; Sans, himd, “cold, winter,” Zend zima, 
“winter, year,” Arm. jmern, “winter,” Alb. dim§n, “winter,” Teut. 
en-gimus, “annual” (lex Salica; Kern Taal u, Letterb ., ii. 143), 
Lat. btmuSy Primus, <fcc., “biennial, triennial,” G. x^apos, XW ai P a i 
“ he-goat, goat ” (“ yearling ”). 

The root is unknown ; but the change of meaning in the stock 
of words quoted (winter, storm, snow) mirrors the conditions of a 
northern winter, and this is confirmed by the presence of an Indo- 
Germanic root for “to snow:” Zend snizh (but vafra, “ snow ” =■ 
Sans, vdpra, “earthwork”?), Lat. ninguere , nix, G. vty«, vtya, Goth. 
sndivs, Lith. snilgas, O.S. sriegu, I. snechta. The comparison of 
O.H.G. is with Zend isi, “ice,” is doubtful. 

Over against this stock of words for winter are three equations 
which agree in denoting a more pleasant season of the year. They 
are : — 

1. Sans, vasantd, Zend vanhri (Mod. P. bekdr), Armen, garun, 

O.S. verna, O.N. vdr, Lat. vSr; G. tap, “spring,” Lith. wctsard, 

“ summer.” 

2. O.S .jartt, “spring,” G. <5pa, “pleasant season of the year,” 

Goth, jir, “year,” Zend ydre, “year.” 

3. Sans, sdmd, “half-year, year,” Zend ham a, Armen, amafrn, am, 

“year,” I, sam, samrad, O.H.G. sumar, “summer.” 

The question then presents itself whether the above series of 
words are only different ways of expressing the same notion, or 
whether they warrant us in assuming that the warm and pleasant 
season of the year had already been divided by the original people 
into spring and summer. I believe the latter was not the case ; 
that on the contrary everything serves to indicate that the Indo- 
European year was divided into two parts, summer and winter. And 
I believe I can make the following points in support of this view : — 

1. The above equations by no means agree in their meanings. 
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Whereas in the other derivations of the root ves the notion of spring 
inheres, Lith. wasara means “summer,” and it is only po-wasaris 
that means “ spring.” Again, G. <fya (No. 2) is the pleasant season 
in general, as is shown particularly by on -Apr), “harvest” (“late 
summer”). In. the case of No. 3 we probably have to start from 
the meaning of “half-year,” preserved in Sanskrit, as scarcely 
anyone will he willing to separate sdmd from samd, “equal.” 
Hence the conception of summer— the two meanings coexisted in 
the primeval period — as a term of six months, 

2. Nearly everywhere in the chronology of the individual 
peoples a division of the year into two parts can be traced. This 
finds linguistic expression in the circumstance that the terms for 
summer, spring, and winter have parallel suffix formations. As in 
the primeval period *ghi-m and *sem- * existed side by side, so in 
Zend zima and Kama correspond- to each other (Spiegel, Arische 
Periode, pp. 21, 23), in Armenian amarn and jmefn (Hiibschmann, 
A. St., i. 40), in Teutonic sum-ar and wint-ar , in Celtic gam and 
mm, in Indian vasantd and kemantd. There is absolutely no 
instance in which one and the same language shows identity of 
suffixes in the names of three seasons pf the year. In Slavonic, also, 
the year is divided into two principal divisions, summer {Veto) and 
winter {zima) ; and, finally, evident traces of the old state of things 
are not wanting in Greek (cf. Od., vii. 118: rawv ovnore Kapnos 
anoXXvrai ov& anoktCnci ^ei/wt/ros ovSe bepevs) and Latin (Unger, 
Zeitrechnung der Griechen una Ro?ner Eandbuch der Kl. A. herausg. 
v. /. Muller, i, 556 and 610). 

3. Most Indo-Germanic peoples’ views of nature are pervaded by 
.the idea of a conflict between the pleasant and the wintry season of 
the- year. In the Zend Avesta the story is: Perpetual summer 
reigned in the Airyana-vaejanh, but Agra-mainyus could not suffer 
this happiness to endure ; therefore he created a counteraction, a 
great snake and the winter, produced by the Dsevas. Our own 
Teutonic antiquity developed the contrast between summer and 
winter in an extremely original manner, for which I refer to J. 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie. Slavonic tales tell of a youth or a 
young maiden who is rescued from the power which had bound her 
in an enchanted palace of crystal. This reminds us of our Sleeping 
Beauty : the kiss of spring releases the earth plunged in*the deep 
slumber of winter. In warmer climes, peopled by Indo-Europeans, 
this simile naturally loses its force. In India all recollection of it 
seems to have been transferred to the struggle between India and 
Vritra, who has captured the cloud cows, 

For all these reasons I believe we have the right to. presuppose 
an original division of the Indo-Germanic year into two seasons. 
The coexistence of the three above-mentioned terms for the 
pleasant season of the year may be explained by assuming that the 
words formed from the root yS, “ to go,” were originally adjectives 
to *$emd, so that *yerd semd may have meant the half-year in which 
“one goes .out, goes to the pasture-land ” {cf. Zend d-yd-thra, “ the 
* Of. Brugmann, Qrundriss, ii, i.. 453. 
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return of the cattle from pasture,” Sans, ydtrd, “going out to 
pasture,” Both, Z. d, D. M. G., xxxiv. 704, and Turko-Tat.ym? above, 
p. 301). The words formed from the root ves , however, certainly 
only designated the beginning of the pleasant season (cf. O.H.G. 
6star4n, dstara, “'ancient spring festival,” from root us : ves), as is 
shown by the fact that none of them can, like the derivatives 'from 
sem-, yS, ghei, serve to designate the whole year. 

Now, we have already seen that the Indo-Germanic population 
of Europe, like the Indo-Iranians before their separation, must 
have made some not inconsiderable advances in the matter of 
agriculture'; and thus we might expect to find amongst both 
groups of peoples a third season of the year designated, which did 
not indeed drive out the ancient division of the year into two parts' 
— for this continued as we have said into historic times — but which 
did bring into particular prominence that portion of the pleasant 
season (*sm) in which things ripened and crops were got in. 
As a matter of fact this seemB to have been the case, In Indo- 
Iranian, Sans, gar-dd and Zend saredka agree, and in all proba- 
bility belong to the Sans, root gar 2 , “to seethe, cook.” In European 
I am inclined, in spite of 'certain phonetic difficulties, to join 
Frohde (B. B., i. 329) in comparing Goth, asans, “6£po s” (0epi£eiv, 

“ to gather crops,” O.S. jeseni, Buss. osenK, Pr. assanis , “harvest ”) 
= Lat, annus, “year” (lit. “ summer,” “orop-time; ” annus for *dnus 
from *as-no; cf. cunnus for *c4nus from *cus-no ; Stolz, Lat Gr., p. 
187), anndna, “produce in the shape of grain.”* The common root 
would be the as, which is widely spread in ancient Teutonic in 
the meaning of “working in the fields” (M.H.G. asten, O.H.G. 
amdri). Cf. Kluge, Et. W.\ p. 73; Thumeysen, K. Z>, xxx. 47 6, 
differs." 

If we now leave these primeval expressions and turn to the 
subsequent additions made by the most important peoples to their 
■ terminology, we find it remarkable to begin with that Teutonic has 
retained but few traces of derivatives from the roots ves and §hei . 
The place of the former has been taken by O.H.G. lento, langiz , 
A.S. lencten, which is confined to West Teutonic languages, and is 
altogether obscure ; of the latter by the common Teutonic Goth. 
vintrus , which perhaps belongs to the O.I. find, “ white,” and so 
designates the season of the year after the colour of the snow 
(Keller, Keltische Brief e, p. 113). A parallel to this is afforded 
by the Lithuanian name for the harvest, rud4 : rildas, “red.* 
Touching the Teutonio harvest we have the important record of 
Tacitus (Germ., 26): “Hiems et ver et eestas intellectual ac 
vooabula habent, autumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur.” 
It follows from this that the O.H.G. herbest, A.S. hcerfestf 
(O.N. haust can scarcely be connected), which is confined to 

* That the agricultural Romans chose an expression which literally meant 
“ harvest-crop ” to designate the year seems likely enough. Others, indeed, 
compare Lat. annus : Goth. a]>n, “year.” 

t The root, however’ is of course the same as in Lat. carpefe, G, Kapwos. 
Of. Heb. chore/, “harvest": chdraf, “pluck.” 
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High German, and Hutch, did not establish itself until after 
Tacitus as the word for the crop of bona autumni, ie., of fruit. 
Previously, as it is an anoient formation, it may have been 
synonymous with Goth, asans. 

In the Slavonic languages the Common Slav. Veto alone remains 
for us to mention. It is usually connected with Lith. lytiu, 
“ rain,” which linguistically is correct enough, but as an explana- 
tion of the meaning is extremely remarkable. See below. 

It is intelligible that in southern climes new expressions became 
necessary for summer (Lat. cestas : aW<a, G. 0epos = Armen. 
Jer : Sans, gharma , “ glow,” Lat. /omits), expressing the warmth 
of the season. Summer is here the harvest season (Oept&Lv, “ to 
harvest”). Lat. ver and G. lap attain the rank of a separate 
season. Then in both languages various names for the harvest, 
the time of fruit crops and vintage, grow up : in Lat. autumnus ,' 
which is perhaps assimilated in its suffix to Vert-utfmus ( : verto), 
“ the god of the turning seasops of the year,” of the Trcpurkopivtov 
ivtavTfcv (cf. Sans, ritu^rtti, “ turn of the seasons,” “ year ”) ; 
the *auto which remains I would compare with O.N. autkr, 
“wealth.” In Greek, even in Homer, the oTr-wpq (cf. German 
spdtjahr = harvest) follows the Oepo<s, the rcOaXvta otrdprj, the time 
of great heat (II. , xxi. 346), but also of the pouring rain (II. , xvi. 
385). Attempts at dividing the year into six or seven portions are 
also found amongst the Greeks (Unger, loc. cit ., p. 561). 

In the Vendid&d of the Avesta, as already remarked, winter and 
summer (zyao; zima : hcma) form the basis of the computation of 
time. The short transitional season of spring (vatihri and zare- 
mayaf “the green”: Sans, kdri : O.S. zelenii, “green”) is not. 
originally taken into account. The word created in the Indo- 
Iranian period for fruit-time, saredha , has taken on the meaning 
of “year,” though in Ossetic jsttrdd, “summer,” has preserved the 
proper sense of “ time of ripe fruit ” (sdrda and zumdg, “ summer ” 
and “winter,” by the side of a more recent division into five 
parts ; Hubschmann, Osset. Spr ., p. 63). 

On Indian soil a steady increase in the number of the seasons 
may be observed. As sdmd was only preserved in the sense of 
“ half-year,” “ year,” the terms inherited from the primeval period 
were vasantd , hbnantd, gardd. The division of the year into three 
parts (tray 6 vd rtavali samvatsarasya, Qat. Br.) in, the Vedic 
period tended, the further behind the old abodes in the Punjaub 
were left, to become a division into five seasons : vasantd , grUhmd 
(cestas, depot), varshd (“ rainy season ; ” cf. Slav. Veto), gardd , 
Mmantdgigira, (gigira, “cool”), or, dividing the last two, into 
six seasons (cf. B. It., under rtd, “ season of the year”). The modem 
Hindus, finally, distinguish: Baras , the rainy season, July and 
August ; S char ad, the depressing, humid seasons after the rains, 
September and October; Hemanta , the cool season, November and 
December; Sisira, the dewy season, the period of cool mornings 
and of cloud, January and February ; Was ant, spring, March and 
* Of. Roth, Z. d. D. M. 0., xxxiv, 702. 
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April ; Grischma, the bright, sunny, hot time of the year, May and 
June (Schlagintweit, Indien , ii. 173, note). 

To return to the primeval period, there is still the important 
question whether the conception of winter and summer combined 
into one whole, the conception of the year, had found expression 
•in language. 

This appears actually to have been the case. We find agree- 
ment between : Sans, sam-vat-s-ard, “ year,” samvatsam, “ a year 
long,” parivatsard, “ a full year,” vatsard , G. Fcros,* “ year,” Alb. 
vi&t, “ year,” si-viet, “ in this year ” (G. Meyer, Alb. Gr .),• Lat. 
vetus,^ “old,” O.S. vetuchA, Lith. wetuszas, &c. Further, Sans. 
par Pamir D. pard, par-wuz (Tomaschek, C. St ., p. 19), Osset. 
fdre, N. Pers. pdr, Armen, heru (Hiibschmann, Arm. St, i. 39 ; 
Osset. Spr.y 6&) = G. Trepvot, O.N. fjbr]>. There is yet a second 
Indo-Germam'c equation to produce : Lith. mUas = Alb. mot f “year” 
(JB. B., viii. 9), the original meaning of which (root m£) is “ measure 
of time,” just as in Slavonic words meaning “year,” like Bulg. 
godina , Serv. god, and words meaning “time,” “feast” (Pol. 
gody, 6ech hod), are derived from the same root; J Miklosich, JSt. 
W ^ 61. It seems to me, therefore, not impossible that O.S. 
ISto, “summer,” “year,” must rather.be connected with I. lith, 
“festival,” “feast-day,” than with Lith. lytAs, “rain.” 

Other means, however, of counting the year may have been 
employed in the primeval period than the ancient neuter vetos, 
which perhaps originally meant nothing more than “ past time,” 
“antiquity.” On the one hand, in ancient texts the seasons of 
the year are enumerated in order. 

Thus, in the Hildebrandslied we have : Ic walldta sumaro rntii 
wintro. sehstic ( = 30 years, 60 half-years, A.S. missere, O.N. misseri) ; 
in Heliand, and elsewhere, thea habda s6 filu wintro endi sumaro 
gilibd. In the Jtigv^da, too, we have such sentences as “ live for 
a hundred years, a hundred winters, a hundred springs, and 
inorease in strength,” Similarly in Homer and elsewhere. It is 
obvious that expressions of this broad and unwieldy description 
were principally employed on poetic occasions, e.g ., ill the pompous 

* In the G. i vtavrds I divide thus : ii/i-avrd-y, and compare *«iiT<h : F 4ros 
from idiW-r (c/. it,ru4s from *&-Fer-/t<h : k.-vr-p4)v from &-F T-fx-qr ; G. Meyer, 
Ghr. QrA, § 103). The first element is ivio- (: fros, «Vo-y, “the earlier’') — 
Sans, sdna, “old." Od., i. 16 

8r« 81) trot Ifkffc Ttpivkofiivvv ivmvritv 
ol 4ir*K\<l><raVrp k.t.X,, 

would, e.g., really be ! “ When — as the earlier years turned by— -that year came 
in which,” &o. 

Asooli (K. Z., xvii. 401,/.) gives a different explanation, 

t The Lat. adjective also had originally the meaning of “year, age, 
anti""’*" ” / - J> X .■ ■ K <x ..'i- ' r “V 

der 1 j . /■ : 1 ' ■ \ ■ n ■ / x i ■ . 

t " ' “ ■ .. i‘‘. .■ i , y 1 , 

after the festival ” (root ged). The received interpretation of this word as 
“ that which follows on mot” altogether omits the reference which the word 
always has to the festival. 
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invocations of health and happiness which were known even to the 
primeval period. 

For the purposes of daily life it sufficed to designate the- coming 
year or the past by the name of one of the seasons (pars pro toto). 
The Indo-Germauic languages are pervaded by an unmistakable 
tendency to forget the original meaning of the name of a season 
and- to employ it to designate the year as a whole. In this sense 
we have : — 

1. The Winter: Derivatives from the root ghei (cf. above, p. ,301). 
Cf, further, Goth, vintrus (qin6 Mdtyrinnandei tmlib vintrum ), 
Zend aiwigdma, “ winter and year.” The frequency of this change 
of meaning from winter to year is an indication of the important 
part played by winter in the climate of the original land. 

2. The Autumn : Zend saredha (cf above, p.. 304). So, too, 
Sans, gardd is very frequently used for “ year.” A. Weber. (Ind. 
Stud., xvii. 232) remarks on this : “ The formal enumeration^ of 
years, in the aphorisms of the ritual text, down to the grhya- 
sdtn'a, is by harvests. This represents an intermediate stage 
between the old method of counting by winters (himds) and the 
later method by rainy seasons (varshd^i), corresponding to the 
change of abode which had taken place in the meanwhile.” 

3. The Summer: Derivatives from the root am- (see above, 
p. 301). To these we may perhaps add O.S, Mo, “summer,” 

“ year ” (cf. however, above, p. 305). Derivatives from .the root 
yi (see above, p. 301). 

The changes of meaning here indicated in Indo-European are 
repeated in the Finn languages. Thus, we have in Mordv. hiza, 
“summer,” “year,” inOstjak tal, “winter,” “year;” and, further, 
in Ostjak tallufi, “ winter and summer ” « year. These languages 
have also a common word for the concept year: Finn, vuosi, 
Weps. wos, Ostj. ot. Tomaschek regards this as identical with 
.Indo-Germanic vet, ut (Pamir 2)., p. 19), a remarkable connection, 
if correct, in the history of culture. 

II. Moon and Month, 

Of the stars that deck the heavens’ vault, it was the moon with 
her perpetual changes that first proclaimed the course of time to 
the Tndo-European s as to other peoples. “Omnium admirationcm ” 
says Pliny Nat., ii. 9. 41), “ vincit novissimum sidus terrisque 
familiar issimum. ” Moon and month coincide, with occasional 
small differences of suffix, in Indo-European : thus in Sans, mds, 
Zend mdo, 0. Pers. mdha, in O.S. mea§d, in Lith. mZnu (m'inesis, 
month only), in Goth. mMa, “moon” : mSndbs, “month.” 
frequently it is only the name of the measure of time that 
survives from this root, while new names have come in for the 
constellation: thus G, yfv : “moon” (o-e'W, “bright- 

ness ), Lat: minsu, (. Uene , “dea menstruationis”) ; Una ( lucire , 
to beam ), Armen, amis, “month” : lusin, “moon” (lucSre), O.J. 
vn : &ca, 1 moon ” (of obscure origin). Cf also Alb. moi, “month.” 
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The root of the whole of this stock (on whose phonetics see J. 
Schmidt, K. Z., xxvi. 345) is rightly looked for in the Irido-G. 
me, Sans, md-mi, “ I measure/' so that the moon presents herself 
as “the measure of time/' as Max Muller expresses it: “the 
golden hand on the dark dial of heaven." 

In the month as determined by the moon we have then to see 
the first and surest beginnings of a, systematic computation of 
time amongst the Indo-Europeans. 

The purely lunar month consists, of course, of 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds ; and that it continued for a con- 
siderable time to have the value of ‘ the period assigned to it by 
nature, not only in the primeval age, but also amongst the 
individual peoples, is indicated in all probability, arhongst other 
things by the fact that one of the most important natural processes, 
the term -of which could he accurately reckoned, gestation, was 
fixed in early ages not at nine but at ten months. 

If, in the Vedic period, a ohild has to be indicated as near birth, 
it is called dagamasya, “ a ten months’ child." In a prayer for the 
fertility of woman the words used are : — 

Tdm t$ gdrhhmp, havdmdhe — dagame mdsi siltavS. 

“We pray thee for the delivery of' the fruit (previously described) ■ 
in the tenth month." So, too, in the Avesta the normal time for 
confinement is the tenth month (Geiger, 0. G., p. 236), in Hero- 
dotus (vi. 69) equally, and also amongst the Homans, e,g., the same 
computation occurs in the Twelve Tables (Unger, loc. cit ., p. 616). 
Of. Leist on the conception of a gestation-year of ten months 
( Altarisckes Jus Gentium , p. 262, ff.). 

The month is naturally divided, by the two opposite phases of 
the f ull moon and the new ,moon, into two halves, which the 
Indians call pdrva-pakshd and apara-pahshd, the “front" and 
“hind" (Zimmer, Altind. L., p. 364), or guklapakshd and hrshnctr 
paicsha , the “bright” and “dark" halves. The expressions 
ydvob and dyava also occur in Vedic texts for the same ideas. I 
should be inclined to connect this* ydva with y4mn , “young” 
(ydv L %yans, ydv-iskta), and I^th. jdunas menu , “new moon." 

The division of the month into two parts which we have found 
amongst the Indo-Europeans is also presupposed in the, Avesta 
(Geiger, loc . cit M p, 316). In Greek it is pointed to by the expres- 
sion pjvos iarrafievov and (f>6(vovro$, although in historical 

times a division of the month into three decades of days (the waxing 
crescent, more or less full disk, the waning crescent) was brought into 
connection with it. Amongst the Teutons also, in Tacitus' account 
(Germ., c, xi.), the new and full moon appear as the most prominent 
phases of the moon (“cum aut inchoatur luna aut impletur ”), 
On Roman ground, the idus, “ the brighter nights " (G. fflapos , a?0a>, 
“ burn”), correspond to the full moon, to the new moon the calendw, 
“the proclaiming day" (cdlare, KaXeiv), so named “because On the 
first day of - every calendar month at the command of the king (later 
of the sacrificial king) the pontifices proclaimed in the presence 
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of the multitude assembled in front of the city hill, whether five or 
seven days were to be reckoned from this day to the day of the first 
quarter inclusive ” (Mommsen). The relation of th eftdnce (dies ante 
nomvrk idus ), in their origin, to the caleydaS and idus has not yet 
been clearly made out (cf., amongst others, Flex, Die aslteste Monats- 
teilung der Homer, Jena, 1880). Not a trace of any further sub- 
division of the month into more than two parts can be discovered 
in the primeval period. 

The moon is the measure of time, and consequently has power 
over the growth and decay of things as influenced by the course 
of time. Again, the light of the moon came at an early period to 
be credited with an influence on the vegetation of the earth, on 
man and his destiny. It is not- the object of*this work to trace 
the mark left on all ages of the past by this belief, which is often 
weird and gloomy, though often cheerful and child-like. We may, 
however, mention some few of the most ancient pieces of evidence 
which show what an important influence the belief in the signi- 
ficance of the phases of the moon has frequently had on the history 
of the Indo-Germanic peoples. “ Cum ex captivis quaereret,” says 
Ccesar ( B . G., i. 50), “ quamobrem Ariovistus proelio non decertaret, 
hanc reperiebat causam, quod apud Germanos ea consuetudo esset, 
ut matres families eorum sortibus ac vaticinationibus declararent, 
utrum proelium committi ex usu esset necne ; eas ita dicere : non 
esse fas Germanos superare, si ante novam lunam proolio con- 
tendissent.” The explanation is given by Tacitus (Germ., c. xi.) : 
“ Cmunt nisi quid fortuitum et subitum incidit certis diebus cum 
aut inchoatur luna aut impletur; nam agendis rebus hoc aus- 
picatissimum initium credunt.” In an exactly similar way the 
Spartans, who were later than the other Greeks in getting 
enlightenment, sent the Athenians no assistance at Marathon 
because they dared not march out firj ov wkypcos iovro s tov kvkXov 
(Hdt., vi. 106). 

Whether the lunar month is multiplied by 12, our usual number 
■of mouths, or by 13, the number of months common amongst 
many east Asiatic peoples (cf. Schiefner, Das dreizehnmonatliche 
Jahr und die Monatsnamen der sibirisehen Volher, Melanges Russes, 
Tome iii. 307, ff.), in neither case does the number of months in 
the solar year give 365 \ days; and this raises the important 
question whether an attempt was made as early as the primeval 
period to equalise the lunar and the solar year. 

As a matter of fact, Albrecht Weber in his treatise, Zweivedische 
Texts iiber Omina und Portenta, has, on p. 388, put forward the 
conjecture that the twelve hallowed nights which make their 
appearance in Yedic antiquity, and which we encounter also in the 
west,. especially amongst the Teutons,* are to be regarded as suoli 
an attempt. This scholar has, however, more recently himself 
raised doubts of this, as he says in Indische Studien, xvii. 224 : 
“And when the question is raised, what -then may we regard 

* A special investigation of tile “twelfths” would be welcome (cf. E. H. 
Meyer, tndog. My then, ii. 526 ; Ludwig, Der Digveda, vi, 232). 
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as really at the bottom of these twelve days, it is at . least an 
obvious idea to see in them an attempt to balance the lunar 
year of 354 days (beyond a question the oldest mode of computing- 
the year) with the solar year of 366 days; and so, in spite of 
the lunar computation common amongst the people, to take into 
•account the actual facts, according to which the “ course of the 
sun” determines the extent of the year. By putting on the 
twelve superfluous days to the end of the lunar year on the one 
hand the computation of time was corrected, on the other a saored 
time was obtained which was regarded as of good omen for the 
coming year. Such an explanation is open to suspicion, because 
then the Agreement which exists between Indians and Teutons in 
regard to the Twelfths would compel us to assume a correct 
comprehension of the lunar and solar year for the primitive Indo- 
Germans ; and that after all has not inconsiderable difficulties of 
its own, inasmuch as one can hardly venture to ascribe such 
knowledge based on their own observation to. the people of that 
period.” 

On general grounds,- I too consider it improbable that the 
arithmetical problem involved in balancing the lunar and solar 
year was solved by the primitive people. The same conclusion 
too is indicated by special considerations. . 

The references to time and its computation contained in the 
ancient names for the sun* are as scanty as we have seen the 
moon to be important, both in fact and language, as a “ measure 
of time,” In Greek, the word kvKafia?, “ year ” (-avr-), which first 
appears in the Odyssey might perhaps be cited here, if it is really 
to be taken as meaning “ course of time.” In Italian, the Umbrian 
ose, Pelignian uu.% “anni, annum” (Biicheler, L. J, v.) } which seems 
to correspond to the Etrurian Usil, “Sol et Eos,” Lat. aur-faa , . 
might belong here. Sans, rtu-vrtti (above) is quite a recent 
formation. I know, however’ of no other designation of the year 
derived from the course of the sun, or from a name for the 
Bun at all. When, therefore, Ideler makes the following observa- 
tion on the usage of language in his Handbook of Chronology: 
“ Finally, as regards the year, the only remark that need be made, 
in addition to what we have said of its duration and different 
forms, is that the designation for this concept in nearly all 
languages designates a circular course, movement in an orbit,” 
this is distinctly untrue of the Indo-Germanic family. 

Further, the following consideration confirms me in the con- 
viction that th-e Indo-Europeans before the dispersion had not got 
beyond computing time by means, of the purely lunar month : 
as soon as the lunar year comes to be squared with the, solar year, 
and the month is disconnected from the changes of the moon in 
which it had its origin, it is self-evident that the months of which 
the circle of the year was composed become definite, annually 
recurring units to which it was absolutely necessary that names 
should he given. Had this step been taken as early as the 
* For the names of the sun; sec oh, xiii. 
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primeval period, we should confidently expect that, in the great 
number of Indo-Germanic names for the months handed down 
from ancient as well as recent times, traces at least wo.uld be 
found, here and there of some original agreement between them. 
Only the fact is just the opposite. Not only do the groups of 
languages, into which the Indo-Germanic family of speech, is 
divided, altogether diverge from each other in their names for the 
mqpths, but the members of these groups, e.#., of .the Teutonic 
and Slavonic, of the Lithuanian, show such a variegated diversity 
in their dialects as to exclude the faintest notion of any original 
agreement 

The difference between the Greek and the Roman names for the 
months is excellently characterised by Mommsen : “ Whereas by 
far the larger number of the Greek months derive their names 
from the gods and the festival of the gods, few from the character- 
istics of the seasons, and perhaps none from the mere number of 
.their place ; amongst the unimaginative Latins — we have no infor- 
mation about the Sabellians in this respect — at least half of the 
months, from Quinctilis to December, are named merely by their 
numbers, the majority of the remaining Latin and Sabellian 
months (. Apr ilis, Maim or Mcesim, Junius y Floralis, Januarius , 
Februarius, intercalarim) from the characteristics of the seasons 
or- peculiarities of the calendar, and only one single, though 
• indubitable, one from a deity — the month of Mars, which god 
appears here, without companions, and at the head of the Latin, 
and probably, also of the Sabellian, calendar, more decidedly than 
any where else as par excellence the tribal and national god of the 
Latins and Sabellians, that is to say of the Italians, 

A wide field of observation is revealed when we set foot in 
northern Europe upon Teutonic* and Slavonict ground. Here 
native names spring up in luxuriant abundance in nearly every 
.district, borrowed sometimes from the occupations of daily life, 
sometimes from time or weather, sometimes from plants and 
animals, sometimes from religious life, and generally from 
Christianity, but always agreeing in the fresh and natural 
character stamped upon them. 

Not until the Roman calendar becomes known, and succeeds in 
gradually and -steathily smuggling in its foreign names, are the 
names of the months established in a fixed order. 

With what difficulty, however, the popular- mind, content as it 
is with what is old, becomes habituated- to precise computation 
by days and months, is shown by districts in which expressions 
such as in der sdt, in dem suite, im brdchet, im hoiiwet, have only 
slowly been supplanted by sdtmdn, schnitmonat !, brdch- and kow- 
monpt. 

* Of. 3. Grimm, Qescfmhte der deutschen Spraehe , c. 6, “Teste und 

Monatej'andK. V-V 1 ’1. T-'- ■-.'■■■ V r . ■.T T -" 

+ Of, F. Miklos: : .V., ■ / ■■ ■■ ,, 1 ; ■’ ... 

"hist. Cl.d.hais. A . 1 E ; ■ . U ■, ; K- • . . ; ; » 

Slav. JUteraturgesc. •% i ; r S ■, ■■ ■ , -■ ■ . v • ;,»j. 

dreizehn monatliehe Jahr, Jcc., is important for comparison. 
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I am inclined to regard the much-vexed* Gdhanbdn , the six 
annual festivals of the A vesta, as originally a means of this kind 
for determining time, and as intermediate in a sort of way between 
the names of the seasons and of the months. Thus, Baitishahya 
(: hahya, “sowing?”) is “the time which brings- the grain with it;" 
Aydthrima, ‘‘the time of calling the cattle home” (cf above, p. 
303); Maidydzaremya , “the middle of verdure,” &c. 

We saw above, on p. 303, that the oldest, indeed a prehistoric, 
expression of this kind amongst the Europeans is the equation 
Goth, asans (O.S, jesehi), Lat. annus, anndna , “the time of 
harvest.” 

III. Night and Day. 

As the measure of time in the primeval period was the moon 
and not the sun, the computation of time by nights and not Dy 
days needs no explanation. Nor should it be necessary to adduce 
evidence for the existence of this well-known custom of the 
remotest times. In Sanskrit daca-rdtrd (: rdtr% “ night ”) means 
a period of ten days, ntydnigam, “ night for night ” *= “ daily.” 
“ Let us celebrate the ancient nights (days) and autumns (years),” 
says a, hymn. In the Avesta the practice of counting by nights 
(kshapan) is carried still further. Amongst the Teutons, in whom 
this usage struck Tacitus even (“ nec .dierum uumeram sed 
noctium. computant,” Germ., xi.), formulas such as sieben nehte , 
vierzehn nacht zw vierzehn nechten are of the most frequent 
occurrence in ancient German law. In English fortnight and 
sennight are used to this day. 

Tt -■ ■sr.n.c ■ the Celts is testified to by Caesar (B, <?., 

vj. I - . -i» . ■ i ■ - ,r Dite patre prognatos prsedicant idque 

ab druidibus proditum diount. Ob earn, oausam spatia omnis tem- . 
poris non numero dierum sed- noctium finiunt”). Intimately 
bound np with this is the circumstance that the might, from which 
according to the ancient popular fancy the day is bom, precedes 
the day. In ancient Persian cuneiform . inscriptions which adhere 
Btrictly to formulae, Jcshapavd raucapativd means “by night and 
day.” In Sanskrit, besides ahdrdtr.d, ahami$a y we also have 
rdtryahan, “night and day,” and tiaktamdinam , “by day and 
night.” The Athenians began the complete day (yvxfifiupw) at 
sunset, the Homans at midnight (linger, loc. oit, p. 552), “Nox 
duoere diem videtur,” says. Tacitus of the Teutons. “Dies natales 
et mensium et annorum initia s|c observant, ut noctem dies sub- 
Seguatur” Says CeeSar of the Celts. 

It harmonises with this importance of the night as a primeval 

* Of, A. Bezzenberger, “ Einige avestischeWtirter and Fomen,” Nachrick- 
ten von d, K. QesdhcKaft der W., p. 251, jf„ Gottingen. 1878 ; R. Roth, “Der 
Kalender des Avesta und die sbgenannten G&hanb&r, Z* d. D. if. <?., 188,0, 
p. 608, ff . ; W. Geiger, Ostiranische Cultur.; De Harlez, Der Avestische Kalender 
und die Heimat der Avcsta.Beiigion Verb. d. interned. Or ientAlisten- Con- 
gresses, ii. 287, ffi, All these passages dealalso with the proper names for the 
months ip the Avesta and in ancient’ Persian. Tor the ancient Indian names 
for the months, see Zimmer, Attind. Lcben, p« 870. 
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measure of time that the individual peoples have adhered with 
great tenacity to its Indo-Germanic names, as also to those of 
winter and month ; cf. Sans, ndkti-s, ndkta (also diet'd — *njctd), Zend 
nakkturu , “nightly,” G. vv£, Lat. nox, O.S. noUt, Lith. ndktls , Alb. 
nate, Goth, nahts, O.I. innocht, “this night” Original Indo-Ger- 
manic form *noqt *. The root is obscure. The equation, Sans. 
kshap, kshaptt = Zend kshap , kshapara , is- confined to Indo-Iranian. 
Sans, r&tri, r&tra (: Sans.- raw, “ rest,” or root rd, “to rest,” in O.H.G. 
ruowa, A,S. r6w t “rest,” *rm-tro or *r6-tro), the obscure Sans, nip, 
f., “night,” and 0.1. aidche, oidche, stand isolated. In contrast to 
this agreement in the names for night, there is diversity amongst 
the Indo-Germanic languages as to the names for day, not so 
much in the root (Sans, div, “ to beam ”) as in the formation of 
the suffixes : the close unity of our stock of languages in the 
terminology of winter, moon-month, and night, the three principal 
pillars of the most ancient mode of computing time, would not 
be given by the agreement exhibited in the names for summer, 
sun, and day. 

The ancient name for day was, as we have said, a formation 
from the root div (cf Sans, div, dydvi-dyavi , div&dive, “day for 
day,” Lat. diSs, O.I. dia, Armen, tiv ; Sans, dina, O.S. dini, Lith. 
diend). Sans, dhan =* Iran. *azan (Spiegel, A. P., p. 98) is confined 
to Indo-Iranian. 0. Pers. ra/uca ( : luc-ere, Mod. Pers. rSz), Goth, 
dags * (:San8. dak, “to bum,” Lith. dagos, “harvest”), and the 
unexplained Zend, ay are (Pamir D. ylr, yor), G. fjpepa, rjpap (Armen. 
aur, “ day ” (?) ; Hiibschmann, A. St., i. 55), stand by themselves. 

As the change from winter to summer is expressed by formations 
from the root ms, “ to light up ” (cf. above, p. 3Q1), so the same 
root serves to express the change from night to day. From, ves, us, 
on the one side Sans, vdsard “ the whole day,” is formed, on the 
other the Indo-Germanic name for the oft-sung, rosy-fingered 
•dawn (Sans. ushUs, Zend ushakh, G. ^< 05 , also jjpi, “early,” avptov, 
“morrow,” Lat. aurdra, Lith. auszra). 

In Gothic the early morning twilight is called 4htv6, a word 
rightly compared with Sans, aktd, “ light, day,” G. <Ws, “ beam/’ 
Lith. anksti, “early.” Thus we get an original form nqt-, which 
one is reluctant to dissociate from the above-mentioned nqt- — 
Sans, aktii, “night”; noqt- ~ Sans, ndkta , which is phonetically 
identical. Indeed, a connection in meaning alsp can be shown to 
be probable. On closer investigation we find that Goth, 4htv6, as 
J. Grimm (Myth,, ii. 8 708) remarked, means “the very earliest 
morning twilight, really the last moment of the previous night ” 
(Zvvv)(ov, St Mark i. 35). From this fundamental meaning the 
Sans, aktu, G. d/ens “first beam of morning,” were developed. In 
the primeval period therefore, on my view, there were two stages 
of “ gradation ” (Ablaut) of this stem side by side : noqt- for the 
black night, nqt for the end of the night, so that we here have an 


M- — 

■■■. !t 


Tv been made to connect Goth, dags with Sans, dhan 
■T. Schmidt, Plwralbildungcn , p. 151 ). In that case 
, “tear” ; Goth, tagr, is analogous. 
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instructive example of . the genesis of a gradually developing 
" “contradiction of meaning” (night-day). In exactly the same 

| way, it would seem, Germ, morgen, Goth, madrgins must he con- 

*■ nected with O.S. mriiknati , “ become dark ” (Lesser Buss, zmrdk , 

j- “twilight”), and Germ, ddmmerung with Sans, tdmas, “darkness” 

f (Kluge, JSt. W s.v.). 

i In their names for evening the Indo-Germanic languages differ. 

Sans, dtishti, “evening, darkness,” and Zend daosha ( : Sans, dush, 
“become bad;” c/. G. oXory vu$, Od., xi. 19) correspond, as do G. 
eaTrepa and Lat. vesper, O.S, vederit and Lith. wdkaras. The laBt 
two equations appear to be connected with each other, and with 
O.I. fescor (borrowed from vesper 1) and Armen, giler, although their 
phonetic relation has not yet been explained. 

The Teutonic, O.H.G. dband, A.S. defen, O.N. aptanft (Goth, 
j sagqs, “ sinking of the sun ”) are wrapt in complete obscurity. 

In Greek the late afternoon, inclining to evening, was designated 
. by BetXr) (Homer : picrov rfgap, Sdkrf). As the day begins 

; with the evening for the Greek, and afternoon is the end of the 

day, at the conclusion of which the sun reaches his “end” in- a 
3 sense, one may conjecturally think of a connection between the 

j hitherto unexplained Set-Aiy (Sef-eAos) w r ith the Teutonic zie-l, zei-t , 

zei-le. Aristarchus read in Od., vii. 289, SclX^to t rjiktos (instead of 
. Sv(T€T(f), which would then mean “ the sun neared his end.” 

Of any further division of the day in the primeval period there 
is no indication whatever in language or in facts. And that 
I cannot be regarded as unintelligible. At a time when the 

members of a community devote their lives mainly to one occu- 
pation, and that the very monotonous business of cattle-breeding, 
the need for an exact division of the day is obviously still far 
removed. The few terms that are formed are derived from the 
daily round, and are necessarily tied np with concepts, which at a 
higher stage of culture fall into speedy oblivion. 

Such names for the times of day, corresponding to the primeval 
period’s world of ideas, may be found possibly in : Sans sam-gavd, 
“ forenoon the time when the cows are driven together,” 
G. ftov-XvTov-S*** “the time when the cows are loosed,” Sans. sdyd. 
( : sd, “ to bind ”), “ evening,” and abhipitvd, “ return home and 
evening,” Lith. pistils ( ; Sans, pit'll, “food”), “mid-day,” and 
others. 

Finally, as we have in this chapter occasionally cast a glance at 
the culture of the Finns, for purposes of comparison, we *nay 
mention that in this family of languages also the names for the 
day, derived from the sun and the day-light, differ ; whereas the 
names for night is the same in the East Finnish as in the Baltic 
Finnish (Ahlqvist, too. cit.). 



CHAPTER VII, 


FOOD AND DRINK. 

Man and Beast— Flesh Diet — Vegetable Diet — Salt — Use of Milk in the 
Prioieval Period — Mead — Beer amongst the Northern Indo-Europeans, 
Wine amongst the Southern— Sura and Soma amongst the Indo-Iranians. 

An acute observer of human life (R. V. Ihering, Gegenwari , No. 37, 
1882) has recently developed the idea with much ingenuity, that 
every usage with which custom has surrounded man’s gratification 
of the animal needs of eating and drinking is due to the endeavour 
to conceal, or at least to disguise, the community of nature 
between man and the animals in this point. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the feeling which is at the bottom of this endeavour is 
.extremely modern. Primitive man feels that he is an animal with 
the animals, and the language of the Vedas -still groups man and 
the animals together under the word pagdvas : pagti, * ‘ oattle. ” Man 
is dvipdd papUndm, “the two-footed animal,” by the side of the 
cdtushpdd, “ the four-footed,” a mode of expression which (cf. Umbr, 
dupursus, “bipedibus,” by the side of peturpursus) perhaps goes 
back to the primitive Indo-Germanic period. Accordingly, the 
original Indo-European language does not offer different expres- 
sions for the gratification of hunger (Sans, ad, “ eat ”) and thirst 
(pd, bibo) in man and the animals, and it is only gradually that 
the individual languages develop special terms for the two, while 
even then they do not attain to such a sharp distinction as there 
is in German between essen and fressen, trinken and mu/en, 

However, the care which man bestows on the choice and pre- 
paration of his food and drink has always and everywhere 
afforded a just conclusion as to the degree of culture, which he has 
attained. The pAas £< 0 / 4,05 of the still semi-barbarous Spartan 
did not suit the taste of any Athenian of the time of Pericles, and 
the Greecised Roman of the empire turned up his nose at his 
boorish grandfather and great-grandfather, f ‘ whose words reeked 
of onions and leeks” (Varro, ap. Nonium, p. 2Q1, J 5 ). As, there- 
fore, the way in which the physical needs of man are satisfied 
Btands in a certain relation to the development of intelleet and 
civilisation in a nation, it will be particularly interesting here to 
put together what can be ascertained- -by the aid of language and 
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the history of culture about the food of the prehistoric Indo- 
Europeans. 

Whether animal or vegetable fare was the first food of man is a 
question which has often been discussed, and to which an answer 
can be given with no more certainty than to the question whether 
a preponderance of animal or vegetable food has the more favour- 
able influence on the intellectual and physical development of a 
nation. The facts of ethnology (c/. Th. Waitz, Anthropologic, der 
JVaturvolJcer., p. 62, /.) appear rather to show that everywhere that 
food is best for a nation (as for the individual) which best corre- 
sponds to its organism as conditioned by climate and mode of life, 
and that intellectual advance can be found as well amongst 
vegetarian as amongst meat-eating peoples. Now, as on the one 
hand it is probable (cf. above, p. 301) that we have to look for the 
original Indo-Germanic home in a temperate climate, which points 
to an animal diet ; while, on the other hand, we find that, even in 
prehistoric times, the transition from a pastoral life to a form, 
primitive certainly, of agriculture took place ; a combined animal 
and vegetable diet therefore Beems a priori probable for the 
primeval age. 

The Indo-Europeans all make their appearance in history as 
meat-eating peoples, and only among the Hindus did animal food, 
as early as Yedic times, give way more aud more to a milk and 
vegetable diet (cf. Zimmer, Altind. Leben , p. 268), obviously 
because of the climate. Two terms there are, however, which 
apparently go hack to the original Indo-Germanic language, They 
are, first Sans, kravya, kravis , G. Kpea s, Lat. caro , O.H.G. hr 60 , 
words which originally, as the closely connected Lat. cruor , O.S. 
krtivl, O.I. cru, “ blood,” show, stood for the raw (O.H.G, r 6 from 
*hr 6 ) and bleeding meat ; next, Sans, mdmsd, Armen, mis, 0. Pr. 
mensa , Lith. mie&d, O.S. m$so, Goth, mimz* possibly an original 
term for prepared meat. For that the elements of cookery were 
known to the Indo-Europeans will hardly be questioned. Never- 
theless, the equation Sans, pac (Vedic “roast”), Zend pac (used 
of animal sacrifices), G. ntcro-oi, Lat. coquo , (coctile, “brick,” O.S. 
pety, Lith. kepit, Com. peber ( p’istor ), on which this opinion is 
based, originally only means roasting pn a spit (SanB. pttla, G. 
o/3f\6<i). Compared with this mode of preparing meat, which 
seems to have specially appealed to the taste of the primitive age, 
boiling in water is a modem, art, with which, for example, the 
Homeric Greeks were not yet acquainted (cf. Hermann, Lehrbuch 
der Griechischen Antiquitdten, iv. p. 228). Banc primo assam 
(“roast”), secundo elixam (“seethed”), tertio e jure uti coepmc 
natwra docet } says Yarro (cf. Hermann, op, c tit., p. 228). If, there- 
fore, the root pac in the primitive age meant nothing more than 
“ roast,” then the Sans, yds, ydsha, Lat. jus, Lith. jusze, O.S. jucha, 
* Perhaps the obscure (tywpol d “morsels of human 

flesh”) belongs here, and has taken the general meaning of “quihomims eat” 
—jitos from */j.r)<ror would then be connected, first with Ved. acc. sing. 

mHs and Lith. mesh (neither nasalised; <f. J. Schmidt, K, Z., xxvi. 899, /.). 
Cf., further, Lat. mcmbruin fr.om *mem$rom. 
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originally can only have meant the fat which exudes from the 
roasting meat, not broth in the proper sense. The marrow* of the 
bones, a favourite dish with all carnivorous savages (cf. Lubbock, 
Prehistoric Times , p. 246), may have been regarded as a special 
delicacy, as it still was by Homer (II. > xxii. 501). But, if the 
Indo-European already knew how to use fire in the preparation of 
meat, still this does not exclude the coexistence of a taste for raw 
flesh (Sans, dmd, G. <u/ros, I. 6m ), a taste which, as is well known, 
modem civilisation has not wholly overcome. Of the ancient. 
Germans, at any rate, this is expressly stated by Pomponius Mela 
(iii. 28). According to this writer our forefathers enjoyed their 
raw meat either fresh (recens), or when they had pounded it soft 
with their hands and feet. Indeed, even the first Viking law had 
to expressly forbid the eating of raw flesh. “ Many men,” it says, 
“still keep up the custom of wrapping raw meat up in their 
olothes, and of thus seething it, as they call it ; but that is more 
like a wolfs way than a man’s ” (Weinhold, Altn. Leben, p. 148). 
Amongst the Hindus, however, only demons and magicians are 
regarded as krmy'ad, “ eaters of raw flesh ; ” but the Hindus of 
the Rigveda had already attained a much higher stage of develop- 
ment than the Germans, when on the threshold of history. 

As regards the animals which served the original Indo-Euro- 
peans as food — naturally a pastoral people drew first on their herds 
(neque mnltum frumento sed maximam parte lacte atque pecore 
(“ their herds ”) vivunt , says Caesar, iv. 1, of the Suevi). To them 
would be added, though not often, the spoils of the chase, as was 
the case with the ancient Germans, according to Tacitus (recens 
fera ). Oh the other hand, it is striking that only twice in Homer, 
and then in the Odyssey , are wild animals mentioned as food — 
wild-goats (ix. 164) and a deer (x. 157) — and both are occasions 
on which nothing else was to be had. In the Rigveda, where the 
hunting of wild animals is mentioned more than once, the use of 
the products of the chase as food appears to have been wholly 
unknown. So - apparently, in primitive times, men went hunting 
rather to destroy the dangerous enemies of herd and home than 
for the use they hoped to make of the booty (cf. above, p. 251) 

An excellent clue to the animals used as food by the Indo- 
Europeans is afforded by the earliest information we can find as 
to the animals used as offerings (G, Upaa, “ cattle for slaughter ”). 
Thus, among the Hindus the horse, the ox, the sheep, and the 
goat are mentioned as victims ; .amongst the Greeks and Romans, 
oxen, sheep, goats, and pigs; though in anoient Italy it was 
regarded as sinful to kill and eat the plough-ox (cf. J. Marquardt, 
Pas Privatleben d. Homer , p. 413). The sacrifice of horses, and 
the eating of horse-flesh implied thereby (Weinhold, Altn. Leben, 
p. 145), we, with V. Hehn (p. 48), regard as a custom which spread 
at a relatively late date through the northern peoples owing to 
Persian influence (W. Geiger, Ostiran. Onltur, p. 469). Birds are 
entiroly excluded from offerings in the more anoient history of the 
* Sans, majj&n, Zend mazga t O.S. mozgii, Q.H..G, mdrg. 
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Indo-European peoples, a fresh proof that birds were not tamed in 
the primeval age. That fish were unknown as food in the primeval 
age we have already amply explained elsewhere (cf above, p. 118). 

As vegetable, in addition to animal, food, the earliest period 
knew wild fruits (agrestia poma, Tac,, Germ,, 0 . 23.). Those names, 
which are etymologically identical, have been given above (p. 275,/.), 
and we must add to them, it can hardly be doubted, the acorn 
(Lat glans, G. /?aJWos, O.S. zdgd\ Armen. Tcalin). At any rate, 
the Arcadians in their low stage of development are expressly 
called fiaXavrjffxLyoi, “ acorn-eaters,” and Pliny is aware (xvi. 5. 6) 
that occasionally in times of famine a bread is made out of the 
meal of acorns {cf, Helbig, Die Italiker in tier Poebne , p. 72, /.). 

As agriculture spread, cereals came more and more to rank 
among the necessaries of life. Not unfrequently in Indo-Germanic 
languages com or some one species of grain is called food or the 
means of life, /car’ Thus, O.S. Zito belongs to ziti , “ to 

live,” 0.1. ith, . “ corn ” (G. mr-vpa, “ husk, bran ”) : 0.1. itltim, 
“eat,” O.S. pit-ati , Eng. oat ( *ait -, *oit-) : G. dS-ap* “food.” 
Cf. also Lat. pd-bulum = O.H.G. fuo-tar (fpd-dhro) : 7ra-Tco/xai, 

“ eat,”. &c. The corn, having been cut with a sickle-shaped knife 
(fxpirq = O.S. srtipu), was trodden out by the ox, and roughly 
separated from the ohaff. The grain thus obtained was either 
roasted (Sans, hhrajj = G. 4>pvya), Lat. frigo), and then eaten, or 
was ground (molere) in a primitive hand-mill, consisting of two 
blocks of stone, or rather crushed in stone mortars (ttuWw, Lat. 
j oimo ; cf, pistor, “baker,” Sans, pish) ; the meal thus produced 
was kneaded into a doughy mass and then baked. Preparations 
of this kind were the karambhd of the Hindus ; the pa£a, the 
every day food of the Greeks; the 7toAtos —puls of the Greeks 
and Italians (cf. K. F. Hermann, Privataltertiimer , p. 214,/.; J. 
Marquardt, Da* Privatleben der Romer j p. 398 ; Zimmer, Altvnd. 
Leben, p. 268,/.). 

Though we cannot say that bread, in the proper sense, was 
made in the primeval ago, os even the ancients knew perfectly 
well (cf. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 399), yet the elements of this art 
are of a high antiquity. Certain expressions in the Pamir 
dialects f show that in Persia originally cakes of dough were 
buried under the hot ashes and thus baked or roasted (cf. also 
G. fjx&yii), “ roast ”<=■ A.S. bacan, “bake,” Lat. focus, “hearth”). 
Possibly it was a bread of this kind which was designated by the 
equation, Lat. libum (fcleibho) ™ Goth, hlaifs (*cloibho). O.S. chllbti, 
and Lith. Hepas are loan-words*! Cf. also G. rrXaOavov : O.H.G. 
Jiado , “ sacrificial cakes.” 

* Of. Pliny, Hid. Nat., xviii 17. 44: “Quippe quum Germanise populi 
serant earn (avenam) neque alia pulte vivant.” 

f Ming&nl naghan, “bread,” from ni and Jean, “dig” (properly “the 
cakes buried -under the hot ashes and baked”), Bolooehee naghan , Armen. 
nJcanaJc (cf. Lagarde, Aomen. Stud., p. 113), Pers. ndn, &c., occurring all over 
West Asia (Tomasohek, Pamir D,, p. 83). 

$ Kozlovsky has recently given a different account (ArcJiiv f slav. Spr., 
xi. 3. 386). 
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It has been supposed that the Indo-Europeans of the oldest period 
were not acquainted with the condiment salt (tWpes ovSe iXeaci 
jxtfiiytisvov el&ap tSoucn, Od., xi. 122), as neither were the ancient 
Epirotes (Paus., i. 12) nor the Numidians, who lived principally 
on milk and the produce of the chase, and were not acquainted 
with salt or with anything else to tickle the palate (Sail., Jug., 80). 
This is taken to be proved by the facts, first, that the etymologi- 
. cally equivalent names for salt are confined to Europe* (cf. above, 
p. 40 ,f), G. ot\s, Lat. sal , sallere~*sald-ere, Goth. salt, O.S. salt, O.I. 
salann ; next, that this mineral, which seems so indispensable to 
. us, was unknown even by name, as well to the most ancient 
Persians (c/. W. Geiger, Ostwan, Cultur , p. 149) as to the Hindus of 
the Rigveda (cf. Zimmer ^Hind. Leben, p. 51). It is in the Athar- 
vaveda that the term lavai.id , “ the moist ” (sea-salt), first occurs. 
In the oldest prose salt is called sdindhavd, “from the Indus.” 

On the other hand, J. Schmidt (Die Pluralbildungen der idg. 
Neutra , p. 182, /.) has recently shown that -the Indo-Germanic 
names for salt go back to a primitive paradigm s&ld, saln-ds , and 
since a change of stem, such as occurs between the nom. *scil-d, 
*sal-i (Lat. sale), and the gen. *saln-ds, elsewhere occurs only in 
neuters which come down from the original language, the existence 
of the word in the primitive period is very probable, in spite of its 
absence from the Indo-Iranian languages, which would ■ have lost 
the word in the same way as Lithuanian has. Under these 
circumstances we leave the question whether salt was known to 
the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, or did not become 
known until European times, open for the present, especially as 
we shall return to it in another connection (ch. xiv.). 

We may, however, remark here that the same name for salt as 
in Indo-Germanic recurs amongst the Finnic-Vgrian peoples over 
a tremondous area (Finn suola , Weps. sola, Mordw. sal, &c.), and 
the question as to the historical relation of a correspondence such 
as this requires investigation (cf. Ahlqvist, p. 54). 

When the Indo-Europeans, while they were still, all or most of 
them, closely connected, made their first acquaintance With salt, 
they may particularly have used it as did Patroclus in the Iliad 
(ix. 212), to sprinkle and spice the meat roasted on the spit. 
Associated with the gifts of Ceres, the 6do<; (cf the mala salsa 
of Numa) soon became . a favourite offering to the ‘immbrtals. 

. Passing to what the Indo-Europeans drank, we will first Bpeak 
of milk and the way it was used in the primeval age. Names for 
rmlk (given above, p; 124), etymologically equivalent, do not ex- 
tend beyond groups of languages : only one equation (O.Pr. dada-n 
- bans. diMJn) connects Europe and Asia. Again, it is remarkable 
that the idea of milking found different expression in the European 
languages (agi\ya, Lat. mulgeo, I. bligim (mligim), O.H.G. milchu, 
U.b. mluza) and the Asiatic (duh). Nevertheless it will not be 
doubted that the Indo-Europeans, who all appear in history as 
yaAaKt oTpo<f>ovvT€<i as early as the primeval age, used for food the 
* Tlze Armeniaa alone (al) agrees, here again, with the European languages. 
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milk of their herds, their cows, Bheep, and goats (in individual 
cases — as, indeed, among the Persians of the Avesta ; W. Geiger, 
Osiiran. Cultur, p. 228 — their mares). For other uses of milk 
two equations seem of importance; first, Sans, sd!ra, “ curdled 
milk,” G. opos, Lat. serum , “whey,” O.S. syru, “cheese,” Lith. stiris; 
next, Sans, aft j ana, Lat. unguentun, “ointment,” O.H.G. ancho, anco, 
Alem. anke, “ butter ” (J. Grimm, Qeschichte d. D. Spr., p. 1003), 
I. imb (from * ing ), “ butter ; ” by the side of which we may place 
Sans, sarpis , “ butter,” G. Cypr. I X<£ov, “ butter,” Ifo ros ■ eXcuoy, 
a-riap, Hesych. (J. Schmidt), Alb. gjalpe , “butter ” (G. Meyer, B, 11, 
viii.). The question is — What are we to understand that these 
equations represent in the primeval period ? 

The most primitive mode of making cheese is that of the Turko- 
Tataric tribes, the so-called kurut, “a method of curdling milk 
which has turned and is coagulated : this is dried in the sun, in the 
form -of small round cakes, and is generally used on long journeys ; 
powdered and soaked, the kurut produces a kind of Airan= sour 
milk ” (H. Vdmb^ry). Now* this mode of making cheese seems as 
a matter of fact to have prevailed amongst the Teutons into historic 
times. In conflict with Cmsar’s statement (vi. 22) that cdseus — but 
what does he understand by this word as applied to the barbarians 1 ' 
— was a Teutonic food, Tacitus ( Germ ., c. 23) speaks only of “lac 
concretum,” “ coagulated milk ; ” and Pliny {Ilist Nat., xi. 41. 96) 
says expressly: “Mirum barbaras gentes qurc lacte vivant ignorare 
aut spernere tot soeculis casei dotem, densantes id alioqui in acorem 
iucundum et pingue butyrum. ” Further, the only genuine Teutonic 
designation for cheese, O.N. ostr (Finn ju-usto, “ cheese ”), as belong- 
ing to Lat. jds, ‘‘broth” ( cf. above, p. 315), points to a liquid mess, 
to precisely the sour milk made out of the kurut. 

Even in the Rigveda only a skin of sour milk, not cheese in the 
proper sense, is mentioned (Zimmer, Altind. Leben , p. 227) ; and in 
the Avesta, too, paydfsMta \ payaiik , “ milk ” = Pamir D . pdi, pdi, 
poi, “curdled milk,” “ curds,” can very well be understood of lac 
concretum. 

A glance into the Homeric dairy is afforded by the Cyclop’s cave 
( Od ., ix.). Cheese is here called rvpo s, a word which cannot be 
explained, at any rate has not yet beon explained, by anything in 
Indo-Germanic. Under these circumstances it is perhaps not too 
bold to see in this word an early intruder from the languages of 
the North Pontine Scyths, and to derive rOpos from the Turko- 
Tataric turak, Magy. turd, “ cheese,” which has also found its way 
into Slavonic (O.S. tvarogu ; Vdmbdry, loc. cit., p. 94; Miklosich, 
Et. IF.). Perhaps Pliny {Ilist. Nat., xxviii. 9) regarded the com- 
pound /3ov-rvpov as a Scythian word. The Lat. cdseus is a quite 
obscure word, which made its way at an early period into- the 
Teutonic languages (O.H.G. chdsi, A.S.' ipse ; cf. also I. cai&e), along 
with an improved method of making cheese. . 

The above equations seem to indicate that even in the primitive 
period men already knew how to disengage the fatty constituents 
of milk, not indeed for the purpose of eating them, but for smearing 
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(Sans, Up, G. a\oi<fyr) = O.S. prilepu, “ ointment ”) the hair and 
anointing the body. For this use of butter, as well as of animal 
fat, I may refer to V, Hehn’s remarks, p. 138, jf., as regards the 
facts, and for the philology to the transitions, cited, from the mean- 
ing of butter to ointment. To them may be added O.S. maslo, 

“ butter ” and “ ointment ” ( mazi , “ ointment,” mazati , “ to smear ” 

: G. fie-fiaypivt), fiayevs, <fcc.), and O.H.G. seifa, A.S. sdpe, “ the soap 
originally used by the northern peoples to colour the hair ” = Lat. 
sebum* (*sce-bum), “ fat, tallow.” The southern peoples therefore, 
the Greeks and Romans, brought their predilection for anointing 
the body down with them from the primeval period, except that 
amongst them the more worthy oil and precious foreign spices j 

early drov6 out the primeval use of grease and fat. Though here, j 

too, the primeval period has left evident traces behind it. An J 

ancient word for ointment in Greek is pvpov. There can be no ! 

doubt that this, to begin with, belongs to the Hebr. m&r, Aram. j 

murrdh , “ sap of the Arabian myrrh,” from which it is borrowed. i 

But the Greek expression ako occurs with initial cr (crpjvpov), which j 

finds no support in the Semitic languages. I assume, therefore, ! 

that in Greek two different elements 1 have been amalgamated, a ; 

Bhenico-Semitio and a native element ; and, that in Greek there j 

existed from ancient times a c rpvpov or *<rp.ipov, “ointment,” i 

“ grease,” which correspond to O.H.G. bmero, “ fat, grease,” Goth., 
mafrpr, “fat,” O.N. mjor, I. smir, “marrow.” But, whereas, tho 
northernf peoples and the Indo-Iranians (Sans, ghrtd, Zend raoghna , 

“ butter,” Parsee raogan , Pers. rdghan , Pamir I). rtighn , rdghun, 

Ao.) carried the primitive process to butter-making in the proper 
sense, the Greeks and Romans having become acquainted with the 
Semitic olive-tree and its fruit entirely gave it up. 

In any case we have to conceive the preparation of milk in the 
primeval age as standing at a very low level ; for, as a glance at 
neighbouring peoples is enough to show, the manufacture of butter 
and cheese is too elaborate and lengthy a process for wandering 
nomads; and even for anointing they prefer to use the fat of sheep, 
pigs, and horses. Thus, the Finnic word for “butter” voi, really 
means fat, and the names given to cheese in the languages of this 
people are nothing but loan-words from German or Slavonic (c/. 

Ahlqvist, op. eit p. 5, /.). 

Only, the mild refreshment of milk by no means sufficed to Blake 
the thirst of our prehistorio ancestors. We find that most peoples, 
even the most primitive savages, endeavour by manufacturing 
an intoxicating drink from roots, herbs, flowers, &c., to prooure a 
short respite from earthly cares; and our Indo-European fore- 
fathers cannot have failed to discover the poetry of intoxication. 

Indeed it is not improbable that the nations! vice of drunkenness, 

* On Lat. sApo, cf. author’s Sandelsgeschichte u. Warenkunde, i, 88. 

t Another pan-Teutonie expression for the making of butter is O.N. kvma, 

Eng. churn, A.S. Hyman, M.H.G. Icemen, “to butter,” of unknown origin. 

O.H.G. b ultra, &c., does not occur before the tenth century (Kluge, Et.W. t 
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which Tacitus found existing among the ancient Germans, may 
have been a bequest from prehistoric times (cf W. Geiger, Ostiran. 
Kultwr , p. 229). The drink with which the primeval age intoxi- 
cated itself was mead : Sans, mddhu, “sweetness, sweet drink and 
food, mead,” later, also, “ honey ” Zend madhu , “ sweet drink ” 
(perhaps the hauma; W. Geiger, p. 23), G. piOv, “ wine ” (cf. 
“drunkenness ”), O.H.G. metu, O.S. medit, “honey, wine,” Lith, 
midits , “mead,” mediis , “honey” (Kurschat), O.I. mid , “mead” 
(mesce = *medce, “.ebrietas ”). The meaning “honey,” which this 
series of words may take in numerous languages, and the idea of 
drunkenness developed from it by these peoples, shows that we 
have here to do with an intoxicating drink of which the most 
essential constituent must have been honey. The fundamental 
Indo-Germanic form of this stock of words is *mddhu, for which a 
root can only be found in Indo-Germanic if we assume that by the 
side of the medh, to which *medhu takes us back, there was also a 
med , whioh then corresponds to Sans, mad; “enjoy oneself,” mdda, 
“intoxication” Special terms for honey * (G. pi Xi, fiXirro), “to 
take the honey,” Lat. mel, Goth. mili]>, O.I. mil, Armen, melr), for 
wax (G. Kypos, Lat. cera, Lith. hdris ; O.S. vosku, Lith., wdszhas , 
O.H.G. wahs), and for the bee (O.S. capu **>( L ia)<f>rjv; O.H.G. 
tr'eno — G. rtvOprjvq, revOprjSuv, Lac. 6p&va £ ; O.H.G. bint : Lith. 
bitis, O.I. lech ; O.H.G. imbi : Lat. apul) are first to be found 
in the language of the European group of peoples, whose abode 
we must conceive as in a woody country (oh. iv.); where they came 
across bees and wild-honey. The undivided Indo-Europeans may 
have got the honey necessary for their *medhu from neighbour- 
ing peoples in the way of commerce (ch. x.). Possibly also the 
word ? 

In striking proximity, phonetically, to the Indo-Germanic is the 
common Finnio-Ugrian term for honey : Esth. mesi, Wot. and Weps. 
mezi, Liv. mol, Mordv. med, Tscher. mil, Syrj. ma , Ostj. mav 4 — 
a stock which does not seem to be due to borrowing from any one 
single Indo-Germanic language {cf. Ahlqvist, loc. cit „ p. 43 ; Toma- 
schek, Ausland, 1883, p. 703), In the present condition of our 
knowledge one dare not conjecture more than this. As the Indo- 
Europeans gradually advanced to agricultural life and to permanent 
habitations, mead (whioh held its place, longest in the abodeB of 
the Slavonio peoples, which are admirably adapted for agriculture) 
was more and more driven into the background by more elaborate 
drinks, amongst the undivided Indo-Iranians by soma (Zend haoma ) 
and sura . (Zend hura), amongst the Europeans by beer and 
wine. 

Amongst the northern nations of Europe beer, the brown- 
coloured, goes far' back into prehistoric times, and Greek and 
Roman writers have transmitted to us many barbarous names for 
it. Thus the Thracian fipvrov, Pseonian irapafilrj (Heoat,, fr. 
123 M.), the Illyrian sabaja, Celtic Koppa ( = I. cuirm), Ac. The 

** I think we may assume a second European expression for honoy in O.H.G. 
seim ; G. al^Kios, “honey-sweet” (IT, Z., xxx. 463). 
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history of this subject has been treated by V. Hehn with his 
accustomed mastery. Only as regards the Teutons sundry errors 
made by this scholar require explaining. In spite of the informa- 
tion given us by Tacitus (Germ., 23: “ Potui humor ex hordeo aut 
frumento in quandam similitudinem vini corruptus ”), Y. Hehn 
regards the enjoyment of beer as relatively recent amongBt the 
Teutons, and borrowed from the Celts. Here he adopts the views 
put forward by J. Grimm and Wackemagel, according to which 
the German bier is borrowed from the H. Lat. bibere , and the 
North Teutonic ale from the Lat. oleum also. I need hardly point 
out that at the present day there is hardly a student of language 
who accepts such an explanation. 

The primitive Teutonic bior, A.S. bedr, O.N. bjdrr is, 

according to R. KogePs attractive interpretation, to be explained 
as “barley-juice :” A.S., bed, O.N. bygg, “barley, grain.” The 
fundamental Teutonic form of the latter is *bevo, with which the 
above-named Thraco-Pseonic (irapa) seems as though it 

could be combined. So too, perhaps, the ancient Gallic brace 
(Pliny, Hut: Nat., 18. 7. 11), “spelt,” “malt,” “beer” (Russ. 
braga, “ drink of barley and millet”), is to be connected with the pre- 
viously mentioned equation, Lat. far, “ spelt ” (pp. 284, 293).; and 
in the case of the ancient Gallic, k6p-p.a, Span, cer-ea (Pliny, 22. 25. 
82), cervesia, cervisia , we have obviously to start from a primitive 
cer-, “ barley,” which seems to be the base of the G. Kpi-frrj also (cf. 
above, p. 292). 

The North Teutonic, O.N. 81, A.S. ealu, however, go back to an 
old t- stem *alut (A.S. ealotit, ealeda), which also appears in the 
Finn, olut , and excludes all idea of borrowing from oleum. This 
also makes it probable that the Lith. alia, “beer,” 0. Pr. alu, 
“mead,” O.S. olu are- loans from the Teutonic, from which again 
come the O.S. mlato, Finn, mallas (O.H.G. malz, O.N. malt, A.S. 
mealt). 

A likely interpretation of *alut-, as well as of *mald~ , iB yet to 
be found. The expression for brewing, again (O.H.G. briuwan, 
O.N. brugga , A.S. bredvan), is pan-Teutonic. With it the above- 
mentioned Thracian /3pvrov may perhaps be attached. Finally, a 
joint name for dregs (0. Pr. dragios, O.S. drozdijq, O.N. dr egg ; 
J. Schmidt, Verwandtschaft&verhttlt., p. 37) unites the Lithuanians, 
Teutons, and Slavs.* 

The Indo-Europeans of the north of Europe then at an early, 
period made the acquaintance of beer in addition to the primitive 
drink of mead. In the 'meantime, however, the people of the south 
Of Europe had come into possession of a cultivated plant which 
was destined to be of incalculable importance, first . for their own 
national life, and then for 'that of the rest pf Europe — the vitis 
vini/ercf,, the vine. 

* A Teutonic word, as yet unexplained, for some kind of drink (cider, &c. ), 
and which is also translated, by poculum, fiala, &c., is O.H.G. ltd, A.S, Hit, 
Goth. leiPu (cf. Schade, AJid. fr.). I compare 6. S-Xetcr-o v (from 
“beaker." Of. also Zend raStu, “fluidity.’’ 
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Touching the acquaintance of the Indo-Europeans with wine, 
two conflicting opinions have been held up to the present time. 
According to one the European names for wine, Lat. vinum, (fee.) 
are primevally related both to each other and to the Sans, vends, 
“dear,” an epithet of the soma drink deified by the Indians. 
According to this, wine was known in the primeval Indo-Germanic 
period. The principal representatives of this hypothesis are A. 
Kuhn and A, Pictet, the author of Origines Indoeuropiennes. 

According to' the other view the European words collectively are 
to be derived ultimately from the Semitic,- ASthiop. wain , Hebr. 
ja l in, <fec., from which it would follow that the Indo-Europeans had 
to thank the Semites for their acquaintance, directly or indirectly, 
with wine and the vine. This is the view of V. Hehn amongst 
others. 

Now, I believe, that neither the one view of the subject nor the 
other accounts for all the facts of the case, linguistic and historic ; 
and I will therefore venture to put forward a third theory with 
regard to this subject, important as it is for the whole history of 
culture. It may in a sense be termed a compromise between the 
two already mentioned views. 

It is necessary to point out in the first place that in the case of 
the North European names for wine, O.I. fin, Goth, vein, O.S. 
vino , there is certainly no phonetic test to compel us to regard them 
as borrowed from the Lat. vinum. As, however, historical and other 
evidence suffices to demonstrate the gradual spread of wine from the 
south to the north of our quarter of the globe, I share the opinion 
of all philologists that the above-mentioned North European names 
for wine are actually due to borrowing from the Bouth, and also 
that the Celtic* fin comes from the Lat. vinum , as does also the 
Teutoniof vein from which again Slav, vino comes. 

Things are quite different the moment we turn to the Balkan 
and Apennine peninsulas. We never here discover an age which 
presumes ignorance of the wfw vinifera . The Homeric poems in 
their oldest portions display perfect familiarity with the wine and 
its use. The stem oho- is employed with extreme frequency to 
form proper names (place names and names of persons). Above 
all no one' has answered the question how the initial F of FotVos 
can be explained out of they of the Hebr ,ja‘in; for it is to this 
word, and not to the Arab and ^Ethiopian wain , that we must look 
on the assumption that the G, Fotvos is a' loan from the Semitic. 
Indeed, the Semitic forms themselves cannot be provided with a 
satisfactory root from tho Semitic family of languages (A. Muller* 
B. B i. 294): 

* In Liv., y.,33, ff., it is an essential part of the Celtic migration-myth that 
it was the wine imported from Italy to them that induced them to invade 
the promised land. 

t Of, also O.H.G. windem&n, from Lat. vindemidre, O.H.G. Idrwein from 
Lat. I6ra, most from Lat. mustum, behhari from Lat. *bicatiwtn> chelih from 
Lat. ■’!.!■. ■* ■ ^ T . ’■■■"’ ■■ * *,<■ '' .*■ ■ as,” from Lat. 

calca < 1 . ■■ '■ ■" ' .■ ■ ■ .. . ■ 1 ■ 1 nz, Lat.-Rom. 

MUm. im Ahd., 
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In Italy the Lat. vino- has spread through all dialects. Cf. 
Umbr, vinu, Osc, Viinikiis = Vinicius, Volsc. vinu. The vine itself 
has been certainly traced in the lake-dwellings of the Po long 
before any Greek immigrations (Helbig, loc. cit ., p. 18); and 
though in ancient sacrificial ritual offerings arc made of milk and 
not of wine (Hehn, p. 65), this only shows, the priority of milk 
as a drink, which is indisputable in our view also. 

While, then, the assumption that it was through the Greeks that 
wine became known to the Italians is not required on any grounds 
whatever drawn from the history of culture, it is from the point 
of view of language by no means admissible. On the contrary, the 
idea that Lat. vtnum is a loan-word from the G. Fotvo? is opposed 
by most serious phonetic difficulties, on which 0. Weise (Die Griech, 
W. im Lat .> p. 127) has rightly insisted. 

Vt-num. (from *vi-no or * vet-no) rather attaches itself to vi-tis, 
vt-men, vi-tex, and — exactly like the G. Fot-yos — to the Indo-G. root 
vei , “ to twine,” so that vt-no means first “creeper,” then “ fruit of 
the’ creeper,” finally " drink made from the fruit of the creeper.” 
What Y. Hehn (p. 467) alleges againBt the possibility of this 
development of meaning is shipwrecked by G. olvrj, which in 
Hesiod means “vine,” but in later language — ofros.* 

But if we are on the one hand warranted in thinking that the 
equation vtnum = Fou/os is due to primeval affinity, yet on the other 
we share the suspicions expressed by Y. Hehn against the assump- 
tion that wine was used in any prehistoric epoch of the Indo- 
European peoples. We, too, are of opinion that the cultivation of 
the vine implies a stage of settled life which it is impossible to 
ascribe to the Indo-Europeans with the semi-nomad habits which 
they had not only in prehistoric but in the earliest historic 
times. Under these circumstances there seems to me to be only 
one possibility logically left open : the Greeks and Italians must 
have made the acquaintance of the vine in its wild state, and 
therefore in its original home. 

On closer inspection we find that the equation vtnum = Foivog is 
not confined to the Greeks and Italians, but is shared by all the 
peoples that have or had their roots in the north of the Balkan 
Peninsula. This holds of Albanian, the last linguistic remains of 
Illyrian, where the vine is called ven§, ver$, a word which is not 
due to borrowing from the Latin (G. Meyer, Alb. Gr., p. 104; 
Grober, Grundrm d . rom.'Fhil., i. 810); it holds, further, of the 
Armenian gini ( = *vini; Hiibschmann, A. Stud., p. 25); and the 
ancients (Hdt., vii. 73, and Eudoxus ap. Eustath,; cf. Zeuss, Die 
DeuUchen und die Naehbarst.^ p. 259) expressly assume that the 
Armenians were akin to the Phrygians, who again are designated 
avroiKoi tS)v ®p^kwv (cf, ch. xiv.) . Here belongs, too, the Thracian 
yam (Suid.f i. 1. 1071) probably, if we may venture to regard it as 
an error in writing for *yivo$ (*FAos), 

* Of, further in Heayeh, bii)v t it6v (Fi-j-ii, lSt-j-6) * rijy &fiire\ov and (n6v 
(P i-j-o) * &vu5fvSpd$a, (wild vine). 
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Again, a second designation for wine, and for unmixed wine, 
seems to cling to the north of the Balkan Peninsula, i.e ., the 
G. (first in Archilochus, Bergk, fr. 78), with which are con- 
nected : Macedonian k&XiOos, Thracian tJX at ( Orient . u. Occid., ii. 721, 
and P. de Lagarde, Ges. Abh. f p. 279), and possibly a Sabine 
“ wine,” which may be inferred from the Lat. Falemus ager ,* the 
land of wine famed in antiquity (author, K. Z., xxx. 484). 

Like language, tradition also carries us to the districts north of 
Hellas proper as the starting-point of the ancient cultivation of 
the vine. In the earliest times {II., ix. 72 ; Od ., ix. 196) Thrace is 
designated as the principal place for the export of wine ; and, 
according to the tradition of the ancients, the cult of Dionysus was 
spread over the whole of the north of the Balkan Peninsula, even 
amongst the wildest Thracian tribes. 

Finally, on the question of the original home of the vine we can 
appeal to the unprejudiced investigations of natural science. It is 
A. Grisebach, perhaps the greatest authority on the geography of 
plants, who in his work, Die Vegetation der Erde, i. 323 — certainly 
without any reference to historic research by means of philology, 
for his aversion to it is well known — expressly designates the dense 
forests of the Pontus and Thrace up to the Danube, a district 
particularly rich in creeping plants, as the original home of the 
vitis vinifera. However, I adduce this argument last because I 
am well aware that other distinguished naturalists regard the vine 
as indigenous to other districts, especially to the south of the 
Caucasus, between the Caucasus and the Black Sea, or between 
the Caucasus and the Hindu Kush (c/. De Candolle, Kulturpjlanzm , 
p. 236,/, and Ferd. Cohn, Die Pjlanze , p. 298 ) ; and because, as 
far as I can see, no conclusive argument has been produced by 
naturalists in favour of the one argument or the other. But, apart 
from this, the facts given above entitle us, I believe, to draw the 
following conclusions : — 

The Greeks and Italians made the acquaintance of the vine in 
a prehistoric epoch in which they still dwelt along with the 
peoples of the northern Balkans, the Illyrians, Thracians, Mace- 
. donians, and the Armenians, who subsequently migrated to Asia. 
They designated it by a formation in -no- from the root vei , “ to 
twine” (*voi-no, *vei-no), which root occurs amongst the other 
Indo-Europeans as well. The scene of this is probably to be placed 
to the north of the Balkan Peninsula, where the cult of Dionysus . 
is testified to from the oldest times. As the Greeks and Italians 
gradually separated from their brother-nations, and left them in 
the north, the vine (from the grape of which a finer drink was 
continually produoed, as life became more settled and fixed) may 
have spread further and further over the Balkan and Apennine 
peninsulas, following the footsteps of the ' groups of tribes which 
still held together. In these peninsulas it was found on the one 

* W. Deocke { Die Fcilisker, p. 22,/., Strassburg, 1888) interprets the 
names Falerii and Falisci as dwellers in towers or on pile-buildiugs (Lat./ato, 
** wooden scaffolding "). 
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hand by the Phenician traders, on the other by the Greek colonists ; 
though they doubtless were able to instruct, the natives on many 
points in the cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the 
drink. 

When and where the Semites first came in contact with the vine, 
what is the relation of Hebr. jaHn : Arab, and ^Ethiop. wain — a 
stock of words in which Assyrian and Babylonian have no share* 
— what was the relation of the primeval Egyptian viticulture to 
the Semitic — these and others are open questions, to answer which 
is beyond the limits of this book {cf F. Hommel, above, p. 98). 

We have now to dwell for a few words on the two already men- 
tioned drinks which the Indo-Iranian peoples share, the surd 
(hura) and s&ma { haoma ). As to the composition of the former we 
know nothing. -The St Petersburg Dictionary gives as the 
meaning “divine drink,” “brandy.” It is noteworthy that both 
the Tataric and the East Finnish languages have a term for beer 
with a very similar sound : Wog. sara, Wotj. and' Syrj. sur, Ung. 
ser, Tscher. sra, Tatar, sra (Ahlqvist, p. 51). 

Touching the soma — which is conceived by both peoples, not 
only as a drink but also as a god who grants to both peoples 
abundance of wealth and posterity, and is most intimately 
connected with the cults of both peoples (Spiegel, Die Ari&che 
Periode , p. 168, ff.) — careful botanic researches have been made at 
the instigation particularly of R. Koth (Z. d. D. M. G ., xxxv. 680- 
92) on the mountains of the Hindu-KusH and in the valleys .of 
the Oxus by both Russians and Englishmen for the representative 
on earth of the divine soma plant {yam brahmdnah viduh, “ which 
the priests know ”), but for which the modem Hindus and Parsees 
use various substitutes: It was hoped that in this way, a safe 
datum migh.t be obtained for the question as to the original Indo- 
Iranian home. Unfortunately, however, all the investigations as 
yet undertaken have failed to produce . any tangible result (cf. on 
this, Max Miiller, Biographies of Words and the Home of the Arvos. 
p. 222, ff.) 


* A$syr. fjiu, “wine,” according to a communication from P. Hommel, is 
only established in the late national lexicons, and is certainly a loan-word 
from Aramaic-Hebrew. Wine in Assyrian is kctrdnu (G. kdpoivou), The 
Semitic Tcarmu, “vineyard,” gupnu, “vine,” Hnabu, “grape,” still have the 
general meanings of “arable-land,” “stock,” “fruit,” in Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian {cf. F. Hommel, Die Spraehgeschichtl. Stellung des Babylonish 
Assyrischen). 
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That the Indo-Europeans even before their dispersion, wherever 
their home may’ have been, no longer went about in paradisaical 
nudity, is shown by the root ves, “to clothe,” which runs through 
nearly all the languages, of our family of speech, and has given 
birth to numerous terms for clothes and clothing oneself in those 
languages (Sans, vdsman , vasana, vastra, vdsdna, Zend midi, 
vwiihana, vastra, G. tvvofii, ctfia, Lat. vestis, vestio , Goth. 

gavasjan, &c.). The opposite conception of nudity is designated 
by the equation : Sans, nagnd, O.S. nagu, Lith. nugas , Lat. nddus 
( *nogv-ido), Goth, nagaps, O.I, nocht. 

That a cattle-breeding people such as the Indo-Europeans were 
did not fail to utilise the skins of their slaughtered cattle, and of 
the wild animals they killed in the chase, is readily understood, 
and is expressly testified, as regards the northern Indo-Europeans; 
the Britons, and Teutons, by Ceesar (JB. 0., v. 14, vi. 21) and 
Tacitus (Germ., c. 17). The^- Goths had' become so habituated 
to thi? clothing of hides that no sooner did they- get back, from 
the Roman court, where they did not dare to appear in their 
national garb, than they once more wrapped themselves in their 
sheep-skins (a$0is iv rois k-goSioi? dot Beckmann, Beit?. Z. G. d. 
Erf., v. 1. 26). The clothing of sheep-skins thus expressly testi- 
fied to in the case of the- Goths can be traced back to the earliest 
recorded Teutonic times. In agreement with Ceesar (“Germani 
..... pellibus aut parvis renonum tegimentis utuntur ”), Sallust 
puts down the renones as the national garb of the Teutons 
(“Germani intutum renonibus corpus tegunt*” and “vestes de 
pellibus renones vocantur ”). That this word has nothing to do 
with O.N. hreinn , “ reindeer,” is well known. I take renones to be 
for *vren-6n-e & — for the initial vr, scarcely pronounceable to Latin 
lips, may or' must have been simplified to r — and identify it with 
G. vren in ttoAi jppvjvts, Sans, drano, and vpi- in aprjv, &pv os, apvtm. 
In Greece, too, Bheep-skins were called dpvaKiSes.* 

* A stem *vr&n-en is also indicated by G, kpv'i-cru 
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For in Greece, too, tribes left behind by the advance of 
culture, and the lower strata of society, long remained faithful to 
the original dress of hides. Thus in Phocis and Euboea garments 
of pig-skin continued to be worn (Paus., viii. 1. 5); the Ozolian Locri 
wrapped themselves in unfcanned hides (Paus, x. 38. 3).; herdsmen, 
helots, and slaves wore the so-called 8ub$4pa (J. Mailer Privat- 
altert, , p. 396). V 

Language, too, offers numerous pieces of evidence for the 
presence of the original dress of skins: Goth, snaga , “garment/ 7 
is compared with much probability by A. Bezzenberger with G. 
m/cov, “fleece” (Karu-vdia}, “a slave’s garment”); the Teutonic 
stock, Goth, paida (gapaiddn, cvSiW), O.H.G. pheit, O.S. peda 
agrees exactly with^G. palry, “■ garment of goat-skin;” the o! 
vicrvs, (TL-crv-pa, air 6 Sepparaiv crvppainop4vr) is obviously 

a reduplicated formation (cf. Ti-Orj-vrj) : <m, “ swine ” (cf. the above 
cited passages of Pausanias) ; G. o-Ktvg, “ clothing,” belongs to the 
same root as G. tr/cS-ros, Lat. scd-tum, “ leather ; ” indeed, we need 
have no hesitation in connecting even the G. irwrA-o-s itself and 

* with the pan-European equation, Lat 

pellis ~ Q.H.G. fd. 

That a way was found out at an early time of making the stiff 
leather soft and supple by means of various manipulations is 
probable m itself ; though the terms for tanning diverge in the 
various languages (Sans, mid, G. Seij/av, Lat. depsere — a loan — 
Germ gerben*). The primitive methods of an early tannery are 
' depicted by Homer (II., xvii. 389, ff.) 

<D9 S or avrjp ravpoto fioos peyaXoio j3odrjv 
Xaounv 8a>fl ravvav, peOvovaav aXoitf>fp 
8e£apey<n S’ dpa ro'lye Siao-rdvrc? rayvovcn 
kvkXoit , a<f>ap Sere Ik pas Zfirj, Svyu 84 r aAow/m, 

™W<bv 4 \k6vt o>v * raWai 84 re 7 ra<ra 8unrpo. 

A joint term for leather is possessed by the Celtic and Teutonic 
tongues: O.H.G., ledar^Ol. kthar ( *le-tro : Lat. al-dlta ?). 

Mo-Europeans were by no means limited to the 
skins of animals for making clothes. 

In addition to tanning, two other primeval modes of preparing 
materials can be detected, felting arid plaiting. The former— the 
art of laying the wool of sheep or other woolly animals in layers 

om fat f Wlfch Wat f’ and convertin g it by means of the glutin- 
ous fat into a compact mass, and finally pressing and fulling it— 

st 0 ck PeC That ^ T mad pe ° plea ° f the Turko -^taric 

stock. That it was however, known to the Indo-Europeans also 

G hy equation (confined, indeed, ^Europe) •* 

G. ttiAo 9, “felt,” Lat. pillevs, O.H.G., fth, O.S., plUsTtf ? ) 

t si ” in Sans ' 
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The art of plaiting, however, proved more important and more 
pregnant of results in the case of the Indo-Germanio family of 
peoples and languages, Here nature may have played the part of 
instructress to man, for twining plants and the interlacing twigs 
of trees must have directed primitive man to this important art. 
The Indo-Germanic root for it is prek, as the following combina- 
tion clearly shows: G. Lat. plecto, O.H.G. jiihtu , O.S. 

pletd , plesti (plekt root preq 1), Sans. prapna t “ plaiting, basket- 
work ” (cf. also Sans, rdjju, “ cord, rope ” : Lith. rezgu, “ plait ”). 

The art of plaiting, however, as I have shown at greater 
length in my Handel&geschichte %nd WarenkunfLe , contains within 
itself, in embryo, the art of weaving and also of spinning : “ If the 
latter springs from the art of producing braids of hair, bands, and 
such things by simple twisting, and without using a cross-thread, 
the former most suggests the art of the basket-weaver, who in his 
craft has learnt to employ the cross-thread. As a matter of fact, 
it is impossible to draw the line sharply, either historically or 
technically, between spinning and weaving on the one side and 
plaiting on the other. The inhabitants of most of the South Sea 
Islands understand perfectly well how to use a loom, but not to 
spin ; they use strips of bark for weaving.” 

After these preliminary technical remarks we betake ourselves 
to the terminology of weaving and spinning in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, in the hope of obtaining some data for answering the 
question, how far the Indo-Europeans had developed the two arts 
before their dispersion.* 


A. Weaving. 

The following groups of etymologically corresponding words, 
arranged according to the frequence of their occurrence, may be 
distinguished : — 

1. Indo-G. ve (vei) : Sans. vd t “weave” (cf Whitney, Ind. Gr. t 
p. 266), otu, “woof,” umd, “flax,” G. rj-rptov, “warp” (“weaving 
instrument,” </. vrj-rpo-v , “distaff” : veto), d-Fw-ros, “wool” (“weave- 
able f cf.kv-To-s, “ looseable ”), Lith. wd-ras, “spider,” O.H.G. wd-t, 
O.N. vadt (woven), “ raiment,” Lat. vS-lum, . “ wrap, cloth,” Also 
Indo-G. *vdjeti , Sans, vdy-ati, “ he weaves,” O.S. sik-vt-to, “ linen,” 
»vila, “ cord,” na-voj, “ liciatorium,” O.l.fi-g-tm, “ weave ”(?). 

2. Indo-G. vebh : Sans, drna^vdbhi, “ wool- weaver ” = “ spider,” 
iZend ubda, “ woven,” Pamir D. waf M. Pers. bdfam , Osset. 
wafun , “weave” (Tomaschek, Pamir I). } ii’. 124,/.), G. wjuxi i/o>, 

can be explained aa being from pil-deus (salkre from *saldere ; cf. above, 
p. 293). 

* Plaiting, spinning, and weaving are treated of by Y. Hehn, pp. 460,/., 
480-83. In addition to the linguistic errors of this scholar, noticed above on 
p, 294, note, the following require correction: O.S. adUktt, “ woof" : G. 
avrlov, O.H.G. repa, “ vine Goth, skauda-raip, O.S. lip a, Lith. lepa, 
“lime-tree” : G. \4ireiv, O.H.G. louft, “bark,” Lat. licium(“ indubitably ”) : 
Russ, and Pol. lyko, “ bark,” and others. These, amongst other things, 
occasion the low opinion V. Hehn has of Indo-Germanic weaving. 
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vfjyrjf vfavrudj, v<fxurC a, wj>ao-is, tyv<f>v}, O.H.G. weban, A.S. we fan, 
O.N. vefa, “ weave,” O.N. ve/2r, veptfr, “ woof,” A.S. weft , . Ac., 
M.H.G., m/fc, “ fine- thread,” A. S. wefl, O.H.G. wefel, “woof.” 

3. G. KpeKoi, “weave,” YLlpicq, “weaver,” Kpotcrj, “woof,” fccpjus, 
“shuttle,” O.S. kromo , “loom” (Benfey, IT., ii. 315). 

4. G. arrofxat, “ weave ” (*ivr-jo/xat), avriov , “ a portion of the 

loom ” (halofiai, inorganic , like o-</>a£<o by the side of cr^drrw, 
hlaapa, da-pa), Sans, (expressly termed “ woven,” vyutd, in 

the Eigveda) = Sans, (fnt-kd), “garment.” The Alb. end, 

ind, “weave,” is regarded by G. Meyer as an early loan from G. 
avriov, Mod. G. dvri (. Berl . Phil W., No. 7, 1887). I had com- 
pared it — erroneously — with Lith. dusti, “ weave,” audlmas, “web ” 
(and from *and ?). 

5. Lat. texo , textor, textura, textrinnm, tela, “warp,” sub-temen, 
“woof,” O.S. titkati , “weave,” aAuku, “warp,” tukalij, “weaver;” 
though phonetically it is more probable that the Lat. texo 
is to be connected with Sans, taksh, “prepare artificially” 
(F. Miklosich, Lex Palceoslav. 2 , 1016), while the fundamental 
meaning of O.S. tukati, “to weave,” is preserved in tuk-nati, “ thrust 
in” (Miklosich, El W., p. 368). 

6. G. rdirqs, g t-, “cover, woven,” Mod. Iran, tab, “spin, weave" 
(Mod. Pers. tdftah , tdftik, tiftik; cf. Tomaschek, ii. 142). Never- 
theless it would be possible that in rd-n^s we have actually 
a Homeric loan-word from Iranian civilisation (cf. p6Bo v : 0. 
Pers. * varda, \dpiov : Mod. Pers. Idleh. a-dvBoXov : Mod. Pers. 
sandal). 

Looking back at the equations just discussed, it seems to me to 
follow with great probability, especially from Nos. 1-4, that even 
in the original language termini for weaving as distinguished from 
plaiting had been developed; and this allows us to infer that some 
advance had been made in the art. This advance — which lead to 
the differentiation of the linguistic expressions for weaving and 
plaiting— can only have consisted in the discovery of a primitive 
apparatus designed to facilitate the preparation of the raw r material 
fou the weaver, male or female. If we examine the terminology of 
the loom in the Indo-Germanic languages — I have given it in its 
main outlines in Handelsgeschichte nnd Warenkunde, i. 172, 
we are struck by the frequent employment of the root std to 
designate not only the loom as a whole, but also the ^ warp, and 
finally the weaver himself (cf. G. loros, “loom,” oTrgjMv, “ warp,” 
Lat. stamen, Lith. stdkles, “loom,” O.N. vef stair, Sans. Mm- 
“weaver”). From this we may infer that the oldest Indo- 
Germanic weaving apparatus stood upright, and the person weaving 
worked standing (Utrov hrol^tadaC), a conclusion to which Ahrens 
had come from a comparison of the Greek and Italian loom with 
the ancient Norwegian, without reference to philology (Philologus, 
xxxv. 385, ff.). 

More I do not for the present venture to infer on philological 
grounds about the Construction of the most ancient form of weav- 
ing apparatus, If we might trust the further conclusions of the 
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scholar just mentioned, we should include amongst the features of 
the oldest form of loom, stretching the warp with whorls, weaving 
out and thickening the web with the arraOrj, W.e may remark 
further that in the Finn languages the essential elements of the 
primitive weaving apparatus, the woof and warp, as well as. a kind 
of weaver’s spool (really a rod with which, the woof is thrust into 
the interstices of the warp) have native names (AhluviBt, loc. cit 
p. 86). 

B. Spinning. 

1. G. veto (vrj$a> } vrjOfey ^epi^Tts, vrj/rn, vrjar is, vJjrpov), Lat. neo 
(nSmen, nfous), “spin,” O.I. mimaire, “spindle,” snim, “spinning” 
(B. B. y xi 91), O.H.G. ndan, “ sew,” Goth. nepla, “ needle,” tkc. The 
same change of meaning occurs in Lith. werpii, “ spin,” warpste, 
“spindle 1 ”: G. pcwrrto (F^tt/w), “sew.”* The Indo-Germanie root 
of the G. veto, ewr] was sne (n£), and literally meant “ to plait,” as 
is shown by Goth, sndrjS, “ basket,” O.H.G. muor, “ cord, band,” 
Q.I, mdthe, “ thread,” <fcc. There was also a root snei ( nei ) — like vei 
by the side of ve — which is preserved in O.S. ni-ti, nista , “ thread,” 
and Sans, ni-vi, “ apron ” (“ something spun ”) ; cf, W. Schulze, 
K. Z. } xxvii. 426. 

2. Sans, kart , “to spin,” Modern Pers. kwrtinah , “web for 
spinning,” Pamir D. Art (Tomaschek, ii. 77), I. certle, “glomus” 
(B. B., ix. 88). The original meaning “to plait” appears in 
Sans, kata (cf also crtdmi, “fasten together”), Lat. crdtfo, G. 
Kaprakos, Kvprosy Goth, hawrds, Lith. krdtai, “zither,” Pr. korto, 
“ hedge.” 

3. Q.S. prqsti, predeno, “ vrj/xaf preslica, “ spindle,” Lett, pretty 
“ spin with the spindle.” Fick (ii. 8 689) regards “ twist ” as the 
fundamental meaning, from which comes Lith. sprdndas, “nape of 
the neck.” 

4. Although preserved, as .a verb and in the sense of neo, only in 
the Teutonic Goth, spinnan, <fcc., still this verb iB implied by a 
large stock of words which must start from the fundamental mean- 
ing of “ spun thread.” They are G. iryviov, “ the thread of the 
woof rolled on the spool ” (*p&njo), Lat. pannus, “ cloth ”' (*pn-no), 
Goth. /am, “ cloth,” O.S. o-pona ( *pon : ). This gives a verbal form, 
spen : pen, the oldest meaning of which, “ to plait,” is retained in 
the Lith. pinii, pinti. 

5. Finally, a lost verbal root, req or re%, “ to spin,” seems to me 
to be implied in G. ApKdvrj • TO frappa, <f tov cmijpova lyKarairkeKOvcri 
Biafcopcviu (Hesych), apKvs, “net,” and Apd^yr}, “spider,” Whioh I 
connect with the Teutonic term for the distaff, O.N. rokJcr, 0;H,G. 
roccko ( *mkka from *nckna, *rug-na <= ApKdvrj). O.H.G. rocch , “coat,” 
ifec., naturally belongs here (cf. pqnnus : irrjvlay), Cf. , further, 
Kk-ddo), “ spin ” : Lat. coins, “ distaff.” 

Reviewing the terminology of spinning in the Indo-Germanio 

* In Sanskrit, vdrpas, “ treachery, artifice,” belongs here. Analogous is G. 
Kdrrund. K&tr&vpa, “^leather sole,” “plotting, intrigue” : suo, “ sew ” (OsthoiT, 
M. V., iv. 139). 
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languages it is impossible to doubt — especially when one compares 
it with the terminology of weaving as set forth above — that series 
of words, identical in form and meaning, and running through 
the whole, or nearly the whole, family of languages, like the 
derivatives of the roots ve and vebh are absent. The meaning 
of “plaiting” coexists with that of * “ spinning,” and possesses 
infinitely more vitality in these words than was the case with 
terms for weaving. The inference is that the need of distin- 
guishing the art of spinning from that of weaving arose later 
than the desire to find different linguistic expressions for weaving 
and plaiting. 

Nevertheless the primeval period, even, may have discovered 
the instrument which constitutes the first stage in the advance 
from plaiting to spinning— the spindle. This seems to follow 
from the equation : Sans, tarkd (Yedic), Iran, s-tarkh (Pamir D.; 
Tomaschek, Centralas. Stud., ii. 77), G. arpaKros, Alb. tidr, “spin.” 
Anyhow, the names for spindle which it contains are of extreme 
antiquity. The root on which they are based, terq ( = Lat. torqueo, 
“twist”), is altogether lost in Indo-Iranian, and in Greek only 
preserved with a final labial (rpe 7ro>, “ turn ”). Further, the mean- 
ing of the suffix -ro- in the G. d-rpajc-ros (from *sm-tgq-to) is 
ancient, for it cannot mean “that which is turned round together” 
— ’that gives no sense — but must mean “ turning round together ” 
(cf. TA17-T0-S, “enduring;” Brugmann, Grundriss , ii. 20 5,/.).* 

It is noticeable, even though it carries no great weight, that 
the name for whorl is in many languages transparently formed 
from the root vert, “to twist” : Sans, vartana , vartuld, Lat. verti- 
dllus , O.S. vreteno, M.H.G. wirtil, I. fertas. 

Touching the material for spinning and weaving no doubt is 
possible, and we can, accordingly trace these arts in their essential 
features back to the primeval period of the Indo-Germanic world!' 
Inasmuch as the sheep was known to the Indo-Europeans —Sans. 
dvi, G. 015, Lat. ovis, ■ Lith. aims, O.S. ovfca, Goth. avi- f O.H.G. 
ouwi ; and as its wool has identical names in all Indo-Germanic 
languages — Sans, uriid (*v\-nd) i G. Aavos, Lat- Idna (vlnd), vellus 
(*vel-no), Lith. wllna, O.S. vluna, Goth, yulla, Cymr! gulan Armen. 
gek-man ;f and, finally, as all Indo-Germanic peoples are familiar 
with the preparation of wool when they first make their appear- 
ance in history, there is no reason to deny the primeval Indo- 


/• * anal °gy i s offered, according to Bezzenberger in his JSeitraqe 

( 7 lV, 7 ?.°k by th , e fundamental meaning of G. ^anAry (Lith. lenktuve, “reel," 
wn/cti, bow, bend, incline ”), 

+ The root is ml, and I will take the opportunity to ’point how it can, 
on tbe root-determinative theory, be grouped with other roots of related 
meaning ; — 


vei , “weave," Sans. vA, vdyati, 
ve-bh, “weave,” O.H.G, wcban , &c, 
ve-s, “to clothe,” Sans, vas, &c. 
ve-l, “wool," Lith. wllna, &c. 


I11 

vo 


the reverse order, and with vowel increase, the combination of sounds ve or 
would appear in ovi, “ sheep,” Lat. ovis, &c. 
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Germanic period of this textile material, in spite of certain technical 
difficulties raised by its mode of preparation. The history of flax 
and hemp has been handled above (ch. v.). The word for flax is 
identical in all the Indo-European languages of Europe, and is due 
to primeval connection. As early as Tacitus (Germ,., 17) linen 
garments were known amoiigst the Teutonic women, and this is 
confirmed by Pliny (Hist. Hat., xviii. 1. 2). 

So, too, Cmsar (£. G. } iii. 13), mentioning the hide-sails of the 
Veneti, expressly insists that it was not “propter lini inopiam 
atque eius usus inscientiam ” that the sails were made of hides. 

In Homer, again, the Parcoo, who spin the threads of fate, were 
conceived as spinning flax, not as in later times wool : — 
varrepov a vre ra Treicrercu acrcra ot Aura 
yetvofLCvo) ivivrjae XAo), ore ptv rt/cc prjryp. 

It, therefore, appears to me an arbitrary assumption on the 
part of V. Hehn that this \lvov must have been first imported 
from Asia, or that AiW properly meant not flax but bark 
(EJulturpflanzen, p. HI; cf. above,* p. 294, note). We may, how- 
ever, admit that when the Greeks had entered their new home, 
which was not well adapted for growing flax, the use of flax gave 
tv ay to that of wool (Handelsgeschichte und Warenhunde, i. 191). 

I think, therefore, we have a right to conceive the materials 
used by the Indo-Europeans for clothes (several equations for 
which we have already come across*) as made out of linen as well 
as from wool, at any rate in the case of the European branch. 

The question now remains for discussion whether anything 
can be ascertained as to the shape and nature of Indo- Germanic 
clothing. As we must .assume that with change of abode and 
climate it soon altered and necessitated new expressions; and 
further, inasmuch as an enormous amount of borrowing took 
place between the nations, both of modes of dress and of the 
names for them — for fashion inclined to change in ancient as well 
as in modern times — it may seem as though it would be impossible 
to carry our investigation into matters of detail. 

For all that, I believe the essential features of Indo-European 
costume, at least, can still be traced. 

The locus classicus as to Teutonic costume is, as is well known, 
the much disputed and, unfortunately, highly disputable 17th 
chapter of the Germania. f Thef most important olauses run: 
“Tegumen omnibus sagum fibu]a aut si desit spina, consertum : 
cetera intecti totos dies iuxta focum atque ignem agunt. Locupletis- 
simi veste distinguuntur, non fluitante sicut Sarmatse ac Parthi 
sed stricta et singulos artus exprimente Nec alius 

* I may add to them: Sans, drdpl, “mantle,** : Lith; dmpand, “dress” 
(F. drop is remarkable, but unexplained), Sans, mdlct (Rgv.), “raiment” 
'(according to B, JR, : mid, “ to tan*’?), Lith. mdlas, “fine cloth” (G. pa\\6s, 
“fleece,” G. “garment" : Lith. Upas, “piece of cloth, patch,” O.S; 

platlno , “ linen 0. N. faldr, “mantle ** (J. Schmidt). 

t For the literature on this chapter, cf. Baumstark, Ausfilhrl, Erl&uterung, 
&c., p. 584, 
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feminis quam viris habitus, nisi quod feminee ssepius lineis amicti- 
bus velautur eosque purpura variant parfcemque vestitus superioris 
in manioas non extendunt, nudse brachia ao lacertos ; sed et 
proxima pars pectoris patet.” 

From this passage we derive the following information : First, 
the sagum , a piece of woollen cloth, fastened with a fibula or thorn, 
was common to all the Teutons. The Gallo-Teutonic word (cf. 
Diefenbach, O.JS.) has not yet received an explanation. If it is 
of Teutonic origin, it might belong to the pan-Teutonic,- O.N. 
segl , A.S. segel, O.H.G. segal (*seg4a), which, however, is only found 
in another stage of vowel gradation. For the change of meaning 
the statement made by Tacitus (Hist, v. 23) would then be im- 
portant : “Et simul aptse lintres sagulis versicoloribus haud 
indecore pro velis iuvabantur.” That the sagum, which for the rest 
was also worn in Rome, consisted mainly of wool is shown by its 
ramifications in the Romance languages : Sp, pr. saga, It. saja, F. 
saie , M.H.G. sei, O.I. sdi (Diez, p. 280), which all alike stand for 
woollen stuffs. 

Second, whereas the sagum was worn by all, the locupletissimi 
alone were in possession of a tight garment (vestis) fitting close to 
the body. “When Miillenhoff translates vestis by “ material for an 
under. garment/' and accordingly assigns it to all Germans, this is 
an assumption which is made by the famous Teutonic antiquary 
ou the strength of other considerations not drawn from language 
or the chapter we are concerned with, and in which I am unable 
to follow him. 

Third, the women wear the same costume as the men — this can 
only mean “tegumen omnibus sagum fibula aut si desit spina 
consertum ” — excepting only that with them more frequently than 
in the case of the men, the place of the woollen sagum was taken 
by the linei amictus. The rest, owing to the obscurity and 
ambiguity of the expression, successfully defies, perhaps forever, a 
completely satisfactory explanation. The passage is usually taken, 
as though partem vestitus superioris were the same as partem 
vestitus superiorem , to mean, that the women wore a sleeveless 
under-garment, a sort of bodice. In opposition to this, Baumstark 
(loc. cit., p. 589) inquires : “Whether vestitus superior is beyond all 
dispute the garment of the upper part of the body, 'and could not 
also mean the over-garment; finally, whether the vestitus (superior) 
absolutely must be , something different from the amibtus ? ” 
Following up this suggestion, and taking vestitus superior as nothing 
hut a variety of expression for the amictus mentioned just before, 
we get a totally different meaning. There is no mention whatever 
of an under-garment in the case of the women; all that is said is 
that they do not continue the part in. question (partem) of the 
bver-garment (vestitus superioris) into a sleeve as the Roman women 
did.* Anyhow, this affords a better explanation of the exposure of 

* “ If the tunic had sleeves, a sleeveless stola was worn over it j if, on the 
contrary, the under •garment was sleeveless, it was usual to wear a stola with 
sleeves over it ” (Guhi und Koner, Leien der Gricchen und Homer, p. 615). 
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the upper and fore arm and the adjoining portion of the bust, than 
we get on the assumption even of a cut-out garment, over which 
we have to imagine the sagurn, or lintei amictus to be worn. How 
considerable a display of feminine charms is meant by the historian 
is shown by the addition of the significant words, “ quamquam 
severa illic matrimonia.” 

Be the women's under-garment what it may, in any case we learn 
from Tacitus’ words that the great mass of male Teutons were 
content with the woollen sagurn , and otherwise were naked, cetera 
intecti .* 

Now, this statement of Tacitus agrees in all essential points with 
the most recent conclusions on the most ancient costume of the 
Greeks, especially with the acute observations of F. Studniczka 
(Beitrage zur Geschichte der altgriechischen Tracht , Wien, 1886). 
According to them, the costume of the ‘most ancient Greeks 
consisted of nothing more' than the yXcuva of the men ( ; 
scarcely originally connected with Lat. lama) and the ttcttXos (cf. 
above, p. 328) of the women, both woollen garments, and in all 
essential points similar to each other. “Both consist of simple 
pieces of woollen material, manufactured on the primitive weaving 
apparatus; there was absolutely ho cutting out or stitching in 
them ; they were made into garments by being merely wrapped 
round the body and fastened with Jibulce” This primitive costume 
was retained ‘longest by the Greek women. Even in Homer a 
woman wears nothing but the 7r«rXo9 (<f>apo<:). This appeal's most 
clearly in the toilette of Calypso (Od., v. 228, ff .) : — 

r/gos 8* ^piycVeia <f>dvr) poSoSa/fruXos 'Hws, 
avrtx o x^™' v< * v T€ X LT ^ V ^ T€ twvr’ ’OSucrcrfi/s, 

airn) 8’ afyyvfaov cfiapos geya evwro vvfJLtfrrj 
Xc7Ttov *cat x a P^ tv ) Sc t,<hv7)V fioXtr l£v t 
KaXrjv xP vort fy v i K€<ftakjj 8 * i<f>VTrep$€ KaXvirrpijv. 

This costume survived into historic times in the dress of the 
Spartan girls (illustrated in Studniczka, loc. cit. f p. 7, figs. 2 and 3). 
The over-garment,. reaching to the feet, is thrown from left tojright 
round the body and fastened at both sides of the- neck, Thus the 
left side of the body is covered, but in such a way that a loop-hole 
is left for the left arm ; on the right the edges hang down without 
meeting. The fore and upper arm are quite bare, and proxima 
pars pectoris patet (fig. 3). If our conjecture above as to the 
vcstitus superior of the Teutonic women is correct, this dress of the 
Spartan girls- affords an illustration to it. Only after their contact 
with Oriental civilisation did the Greeks come to know the linen 
tunic — at first only worn by men — which they designated by the 
Semitic word x Lr< ^ v ( — Hebr. Jcetonet; see author’s Handelsgeschichte 
und Warenkunde, i. 193). Other names for Egyptian and Semitic 
linen stuffs also gradually began to establish themselves in Greece, 

* Ancient monuments afford but little material for deciding the question as 
to the costume of the Teutons in the times of Caesar and Tacitus, 
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such as the o$6vai ( — Hebr. ethttn ), perhaps also <f>apo<s : Egypt. 
pcidr, “linen ” (Studniczka, loc. cit ., p. 89, or to <£dpai, “to weave,” 

Hesych.*) 

Finally, ancient Italy presents considerable conformity. First, 
the toga ( : tego, “ cover ”), which coiresponds to the x^uiva (or 
rather the 7 reVXos) and to the sagum of the northern peoples, was 
originally worn here too by men and women without distinction 
(Non., p. 540. 31 : “Toga non solum viri sed etiam feminee 
utebantur”). Further, the tunica (*ctunica : Icetonet) likewise is 
borrowed from Semitic civilisation, and likewise was not an indis- 
pensable garment in antiquity (Gell., N. A ., vii. 12. 3 : “Viri autem 
Romani primo quidem sine tunicis toga sola amicti fnerunt”). 

See, further, Baumeister, Nenhmuler, s.v., toga. 

On a review of these facts it seems extremely probable that the i 

original garment, at any rate of the European branch of the Indo- 
Germanic family, was a piece of woollen or linen material worn 
equally by both sexes (a custom for the existence of which in 
primitive stages of culture there is ample evidence) : that it was, 
in imitation of the hides which were the earliest clothing of man, ! 

thrown round the shoulders like a mantle, and there fastened with 
fibulae or thorns ; and that originally no under-garment was worn ,1 

beneath it. It is possible that the place of the latter was taken in i 

the primitive period by a loin-cloth (not mentioned indeed by I 

Tacitus), such as is seen on ancient Greek monuments (Studniczka, 1 

p. 31) or in ancient Rome was worn in place of the tunic (cinctus, ; 

subligaculum, campe&tre). Studniczka has an attractive conjecture 
(p. 31, n. 10), that the use of trousers which the northern peoples 
affected more and more is connected with this. Their ■ discovery, 
at any rate as far as Europe is concerned, seems to be due to the 
Celts, as is indicated by the series o£ words, which spread by 
borrowing from west to east: Celt, braccce, O.N. brdkr, O.H.G. 
bruoh, Russ, brahi. 

As showing that the idea of using a girdle had been developed 
in the primitive period, the equation : G. £o> wopi , £ 6 /Aa, Lith. 

jUsta, “girdle,” O.S. po-jasu , u (6vr}" Zend ydstd, “girdled,” is 
important. 

Protection for the feet, again, was early provided. Cf, G. 

Kprpri 9 , Lat. carpisculum , Lith. kiirpe , A. S', hrifeling , O.N. hrifiingr 
(Kluge). An important equation in this respect is : Lith. a&kte, 

“foot-strap” (also aUtas) : Zend aothra, “shoe,” aothrava , “gaiter ” 

(*aurtlo : Lat. ind-uo , ex-uo). Coverings for the head have already 
been mentioned in part iii. ch. x. 

In this attempt to establish the main features of Indo-Germanic 
costume, we have confined ourselves to a comparison of the most 
important European peoples, because here the salient facts are 
clearer, and have been more thoroughly investigated than in the 

* With 4>dpa t ' — V 1-1 ' — 1 ^ " brdo, “licium,”' 

B. brtido, Less. Rues, berdo, .-■ ■ ■■. " ■ i - < . bor-to, “seam, 

border (woven”), O.N. bordi. Bezzenberger, indeed, haa compared Lett 
buras, burnt*, “little sail” (Pick, Vergl. W., ii. 8 165). 
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case of the Indo-Iranian peoples (c/. on the Iranians, W. Geiger, 
Ostiran. Kultur , p. 224, f.; on the Indians, Zimmer, ALtindisches 
Leben , p. 261, ff.). It would seem that here we have to do with a 
more advanced stage in the evolution of dress, inasmuch as over 
and under garments here always appear together. But the future 
has yet to bring us a precise account of the history, especially of 
Indian dress, in the most anoient times. 

This chapter suggests various things which require clearing 
up. The history of hairdressing, a matter of great importance in 
manners and customs, might have been mentioned ; the question 
of the tattooing, of which we have evidence in the case of several 
Indo-Germanic'peoples (c/. V. Hehn, p. 18, /., and above, p. 88), 
might have been discussed, and other joints, Unfortunately we 
must refrain from entering on these subjects. 

We may remark in conclusion that all sorts of ornaments for the 
decoration of the person may have been discovered in the primeval 
period. An important equation in this connection is Zend minu 
(Sans, mani ?), G. /idwoj, Lat. monile , O.C. fumaK^s, I. muince, O.S. 
monisto , O.H.G. menni, which belong to O.H.G. mana, “mane,” 
Sans. mdnyd,l. muin , “neck,” just as O.S. gfivtm , ‘'necklace” : 
griva = Sans, grlvti , “neck.” The most important material in the 
manufacture of such productions of jh’imitive art may have been 
copper. 


CHAPTER IX. 

DWELLINGS. 

Wagon-Dwellinga— Terminology of Wagon -Building — Underground Habita- 
tions— Indo-Germanic Huts — Their Materials — Their Oldest Form — Door \ 

— Window-Hearth— Stalls. s 

The ancients knew that a great portion of tjie north of Europe 

was occupied by a semi-nomad population, whose only dwellings j 

were their wagons, on which they conveyed their goods and chattels, \ 

wives and children, to fresh settlements and pastures new. This is f 

stated most unanimously, with regard to. the east of Europe, about 

the Scyths and jSarmatse, whose wagon-life is one of their most i\ 

important characteristics : — • ' 

“ Canipestres melius Scytlire, 

Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos, '■ 

Vivunt et rigidi Gete.” . ' [ 

(Bor., c. iii. 24.) 

But the same custom is to be found amongst peoples undoubtedly 
Indo-G.ermanic. Thus, the Bastarme, the first Teutonic tribe to 
make itv appearance in history (about b.o. 200), caiTy their wives 
aiw children on wagons with them (Mttllenhoff, D. A., ii. 104, /.). 

Ho, too, the fluebi could without difficulty set their dwellings on their 
ivagons, and go off with their herds where they listed. The dwell- 
ings of the Cimbri, "which likewise were on their wagons (“ donius 
plaustris impositse ”), were defended by dogs when their owners 
fell (Pliny/ (fist. Nat.\ vlil-40. 61), <fcc.* 

After what we have said above (ch. v.) about the unsettled 
mode of life amongst the other Indo-Europeans, and about the 
weakness of the ties that bound them to the soil on which they 
settled, there can be no doubt that the use of wagons as dwellings 
is a trait from the life of the primeval period which the northern 
tribes preserved. Nor can we wonder if we find a tolerably 
extensive terminology for wagon-building in the original language. 
r Lo say nothing of the fact that nearly all Indo-European languages 

* The most frequent term for the travelling wagon of the north is the Lat. 
cari'M, probably itself a barbarous word (above, p. 263); Of. 0. 1. carr, O.H. ( >. 
diarro, also Kapdga * ttjs afid^ijs and xapapics • ol ZxvBixo\ oTxai 

^uieienoacn, o'. A). In war these earn were used as a defence, carr(ty6 t 
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plainly use the root vegh to • designate thg' wagon (Sans, vtlhana, 
G. oxoga, oyos, O.H.G, wagan, O.S. vozti, Lith. wezimas, O.I. fin 
(fveg-n), we find agreement in the names of the following portions 
of the wagon : — 

Wheel : Lat. rota , Lith. ratas, O.H.G. rad , O.I. roth , Sans, rdtha 
(“wagon”). 

Wheel : Sans, cahrd, G. kvkXo<s, A.S. hweol (*ge~qld ) — without 
reduplication : O.S. koto, O.N. hvil* 

Axle : Sans, dlcsha, G. d£o>v, a/x-a£a, Lat. axis, O.H.G. aim, O.S. 
osK, Lith. aszis. 

Nave : Sans. nWblii , A.S. nafu, O.H.G. naba, 0. Pr. nabis. 

Linoh-Pin : Sans, dnl, O.H.G. lun, A.S. lynes , 0. Sax. lunisa , 
(Fick, B. B., vii. 95). 

Pole : Lat. tem6 ( *te.icsm6 ), O.H.G. dihsala, O.N. ]>{si, A.S. tUxl (?). 

Yoke : Sans, yugd, G. £uy 0 'v, Lat. iugum, Goth, juk, O.S. igo, 
Lith. jiingas, Cymr. iou. 

In this collection, it will be observed, there is no equation for 
the spoke of the wheel (Sans, ard, G. Kvrgvq, Lat. radius . O.H.G. 
speihha). The terms for felloe also 1 diverge, except G. crus, which 
correspond exactly to Lat. mtm (lit. “withy”). Perhaps O.H.G. 
felga, “ felloe ” belongs to O.H.G. felawa, “withy” (above, p. 271). 

This indicates that we must conceive the .primitive wheel as being 
without spokes. In the oldest times the only way known of making 
a pair of wheels- was to hew them and the axle-tree connecting 
them all iii a piece out of one and the same tree-trunk : and it 
must therefore be regarded as an advance when — obviously before' 
the dispersion — the art of manufacturing the axle-tree separately, 
and of fastening it into th <$. tympanum by means of a linch-pin, was 
discovered. 

The picture we thus get corresponds .to the description given by 
tho ancients of the Roman : “ The wheels of the plaustrum 

have not spokes, but are tympana which are of a piece with the 
axle-tree, and are surrounded by a rim of iron. The axle-tree turns 
round with the wheels ; for the wheels are fastened by the spindles, 
i.&, the most projecting part of the wheel ” (Probus pn Virg., Georg., 
i.). The Teutonic wagon drawn by cattle, which is represented on 
the triumphal column of Marcus Aurelius, must have been exactly 
the same (cf, e,g,, Felix Dahn, Urgeschichte der germ , und roman. 
Voll'er , ii. 161). . 

The acquaintance of tho Indo-Europeans from of old with the 
art of wagon-building may be regarded as a distinctive characteristic 
of this family of peoples, which marks them off alike from the 
neighbouring Finns and the tribes of Turko-Tataric origin. Every- 
thing in the Finn languages relating to the art of wagon-bUilding 
is of Slavonic or Teutonic origin (Ahlqvist, Kultunvorter, p. 125). 
So, too, according to Y^mb^ry (Primitive Kultur , p. 128), the wagon 
has been a foreign invention to the Turks of all times. From 

* The short quantity is guaranteed metrically. 
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primeval times the inhabitants of the Asiatic steppes have employed 
the carnal instead to carry on its patient back, tent, wife, and child. 
The Indo-Europeans however, who, as we saw on p. 267, did not 
enjoy the acquaintance of this valuable beast of burden, which is 
wagon and horses all in one, were at an early time driven to invent 
the wagon, a sine qua non of their wandering mode of life. 

Assuming that we may regard the Indo-Europeans during their 
migrations as d/wt^tot, like the gypsies or any other wandering- 
people, we are confronted with the further question what their 
habitations- were like when they made settlements — settlements 
which tended to become more and more permanent, the more the 
Indo-Europeans devoted themselves to agriculture. 

Here we have first to speak of the subterranean dwellings, i.e. } 
dwellings dug in the earth, the existence of which is recorded 
amongst numerous Indo-Germanic peoples, and which afforded pro- 
tection alike against the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold. Such, 
habitations were still known in the Avesta under the name of kata * 
(: lean, “ dig ”). This word may be the source of the usual term for 
house in modem Persian (kad, kadah) and in the Pamir dialects 
(ked, ced> (fee.) ; cf. Tonlaschek, Pamir D., ii. 77. We have similar 
statements as to the Phrygians in Vitruv ., ii. 1. 5. Amongst the 
Armenians, too, Xenophon (Anab,, iv. 5. 24) found Kardyaoi oIkUl. 
Their entfance was like the opening of a well, widening downwards. 
For the cattle, which were also taken below ground, lateral shafts 
were driven. Human beings descended by a ladder. . 

Of the Teutons, Tacitus {Germ. 16) says: “Solent et subterraneos 
specus aperire eosque multo insuper fimo onerant, subfugium 
hiemis et receptaculum frugibus, quia rigorem frigorum eius modi 
locis moiliunt, et si quando hostis advenit, aperta populatur, abdita 
autem et defossa aut ignorantur aut eo ipso fallunt quod quserenda 
sunt.” This statement is further .confirmed by Pliny {Hist. Nat., 
xix, 1. 2): “In Germania autem defossi atque sub terra id opus 
(texendi) agunt ” (above, p. 333). 

The old Teutonic name for this kind of subterranean dwellings 
and weaving-rooms was O.H.G. tunc ; and to this day tung is the 
name given -in Ntirnberg, dung in Augsburg, to a cellar-like 
weaving-room. Now, as Tacitus expressly speaks of these dwellings 
being covered b yfimus, nothing seems more obvious than to regard 
tunc , “textrina,” as identical with O.H.G. tunga, “s ter coratio,” 
“manuring” (Wackernagel, Ilaupts Z., vii, 128, ff.). Only, on 
closer examination, it seems extremely suspicious that the Teutons 
should designate a kind of dwelling by a word which originally 
meant simply “ excreta ” — manuring was probably not known as 

* Perhaps O.S. kqSta, “house, hut, tent,*' from *kont-ja, also belongs here. 
It, may be remarked that the Finn name for house is exactly the same as in 
Iranian : Finn kola , Esth. koda, Mordv, kud,- Tscherem. Jcuda. Is this a case 
of borrowing? Ahlqvist (p. 103,^.; cf. also above, p. 46) does not 'observe 
tins resemblance. Anyhow, the Finn, sauna , Esth. saun, kc, } “subterranean 
dwelling," is genuinely Finn. 
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early aa Tacitus (Rautenberg, Progr., 1 *». * . T T - - v-- r 1 (?«'" 
not by a derivative from the word. 1 ■ . ■ . . ■ 

reasonable to separate, as Graff ( SpracJ 7 ■ ' v '■ ; - 1 - - 1 1 . ■ ■ 1 
two Old High German words, tunga, ■■■. ... , 

ing dug in the earth.” The latter can be referred to an Indo- 
Germanic dhngh With 'this we could then connect the hitherto 
unexplained stock of words, G. rd<j>~po<s , “trench,” ra^os, “grave,” 
Odirru, “dig,” “ bury ” (*dhngh-jo ), in a perfectly regular manner as 
regards both phonetics and meaning.* O.H.G. tunc would then be- 
equivalent to gruobe, with which it is occasionally synonymous 
(Wackernagel, loc. cit p. 131). 

The construction of subterranean dwellings is very frequently 
mentioned as characteristic of the Scythian tribes,! whose comfort- 
able winter life receives idyllic treatment at the hand of the poet : — 

“ Ipsi in defossis specubus secura sub alta 
Otia agunt terra, congestacjuo robora totasque 
Adyolvere foeis ulmos ignique dedere, j 
Iiic noctem ludo ducunt et pocula lceti 
Termento atque acidis imitantur vitea Sorbis. 

(Virg., Georg, , xij. 376,/.) 

Of course, the poet of the- metropolis had never visited dwellings of 
this - kind, the dark side of which is vividly portrayed on the 
strength of modem analogies by Y, Helm (p. 471, /.). On the 
contrary, these verses arc a piece of the romance which classical 
writers are so fond of casting over the barbarous north. 

The Greeks also have transmitted several terms for this sort of 
cave-like dwelling (J. Muller, Privataltertiimer , p. 339) : ywai, 
yv 7 rdpia, cot ( : fallo, “ hiding-place ”), rpujyXau, <nrq\aCa. Of 
these yuVa (glossed by Hesychius with KaXyfii), “hut,” OaXaptAj, 
“room,” and rj Kara yrjv olktjctis) recurs in Teutonic; and with it I 
connect O.N. kofi, “hut,” A.S. co/a, “room,” M.H.G. kobe, “stall,” 
O.H.G. chubisi, “hut” (*gupa), The fundamental meaning will 
then be “ subterranean hole.” Cf. above, Zend kata : Mod. Pers. 
had, “house.” O.S. Supiste, “cumulus, sepulcrum,” die., is to he 
kept separate. 

So much for the subterranean dwellings of the Indo-Europeans. 
It is, however, beyond the possibilities of doubt that they were 
already acquainted with the beginnings of the art of building huts 
and houses. This is directly indicated by such equations as; Sans. 
damd, Armen, tun, G. Sd/xos, Lat. domus, O.S. dom'd, O.I. aur-dem, 
“prodomus” : f>€/xw, Goth, timrjan , “joiner” (but see above, p. 272); 
Sans, tfild, G. k(xXi a, Lat. cella, Teut. Kalla ( : eeldre , O.H.G. helm)} 

* Of, Curfcius, Grdzf, p. 502; «T. Schmidt, Voc., i. 164. Schade (Ahd. W.) 
compares tunc and danger : Lith. dei1kti r “cover,” which is phonetically 
possible, but does not give the characteristic sense to tunc, “subterranean 
dwelling,” which our explanation does, 

f "'E^o/ws 5e rots Kipptplots ir potroiKuu ai/rols iv narayclois oheiais 

ohcuv, hs Kakovcriv apyiWas (Strabo p. 851). 

V A pyeWa ' otKrjp. a MaKefioviKbv, Srrep Qfppah'ovres Xoiovrai (Suidas). Cf. L. 
Diefenbach, 0. E, p. 91. 233',/. 
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Zend dvarem , “door,” Armen. dum, G. Bvpa, Lat .fores (also forum), 
O.S. dvirl '“door” (dvoru = forum), Lith. dkrys, Goth, daur, O.I. 
dorus (Sans, dvdr- (?); cf. above, p. 108,/.); Sans, dta, Zend dithya, 
Lat. antoB, “door-posts.” Further, two pan-Indo-European roots 
are unanimously used in the original sense of. “cover” to afford 
designations for the house (and roof). Tlius, root steg , teg, Lat. 
tego : G. qreyo?, Tcyo?, 0.1. teg, Lat. tectum , O.N. ]xth, Lith. stdgas ; 
and also a root qleit, qlit- 0. Sax. hlidan, “cover,” “shut” : Goth. 
hleipra, “hut” (O.N. A lip, “door”), O.S. hlett, “domus, cavea,” 1. 
clethe, “roof” (cliath, “crates”). Perhaps G. k\l crbq, kXlo-lov, 
KXtcnd's, “ hut, tent,” also belongs here.* 

As, however, it is obvious that most of these expressions are just 
as applicable to marble halls as wooden huts, and that they accord- 
ingly tell us nothing of the nature of the Indo-European house, we 
must look for other means of information if we wish to be more 
precise. 

Now, I believe that with regard to the most ancient Indo-European 
houses two positions can be established, first that the materials of 
-which they were built consisted merely of wood, basket : work, and 
loam, and not of stone ; next, that the most usual, if not the most 
ancient form, at any rate of the European hut, was circular. 

Turning our attention first to the former point, we find that the 
facts are naturally simplest and most transparent in the case of the 
northern peoples. According to the statement of Tacitus (Germ, 
16), the Teutons were ignorant of the use of bricks and mortar : 
“Materia ad omnia utuntur informi et citra speciem aut delee- 
tationem.” Similarly, Jderodian says (vii. 2) of Maximinus : “ He 
burnt down (anno 234) the whole district (of the Alemanni, Chatti, 

Hermunduri) for the fire readily consumed whole dwellings, 

as owing to the absence of stone and bricks they are made entirely 
of wood,” <fec. (cf, Baumstark, Ausf. Erl. , i. 566). Basket-work, too, 
was employed, as linguistic evidence indicates. Thus, in Old 
High German, want, “ wall,” stands by the side of Goth, vandus , 
“withy,” in Gothic itself the wall is called vaddjus (O.N. veggr), 
which, coming from *voj-u-&, may belong to the roo.t vei (fvtj-eti) 
mentioned in the previous chapter on p. 329, with the original 
meaning in this case of “ plait.” f Again, we ought perhaps not to 
separate, as Kluge' (Et. TF. 4 ) does, Goth, laufs, “leaf/ <fcc., and the 
O.H.G. louba, “hut, tent, room,” which has found its way into 
Middle Latin (laupia) as well as into the Romance languages 
(Lomb. lobia , It. loggia ); cf. Rautenberg, loc. cit., p. 11. The 


* W-jjl. //*».- - .7 J’.,T . jri 
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after Curtius, 


.+ ■' *<■.* t. ■ I - fnetharmoniscs 

with- ■« - si i i :. ■ the triumphal 

column of Marcus Aurelius (F. Dahn, Urgcschichtc, ii, 172) are obviously made 
pf basket-work at the upper end. The Lat, texo occurs in the same sense as 
the root vei would here be used. Cf. Ovid, Fasti , vi. 261, of the most ancient 
temple of Vesta ; — 


“ Qure nunc sere vides, stipula turn tecta videres, 
Et paries lento vimine textus erat. ” 
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straw-roof is mentioned by Pliriy (Hist. Hat, xvi. 36, 64) as a 
peculiarity shared by all the northern peoples : “ Tegulo earum 
harundinum domus suas septentrionales populi operiunt, durantque 
cevis tecta talia.” 

What indirectly proves that stone buiklings were unknown to 
the Teutons is the fact that nearly all terms relating to this new 
art are derived from the Latin. A reference to the collections in 
W. Franz ( Lat.-rom . Elemente ini Althochd ., Strassburg, 1884) will 
here suffice. Cf. O.H.G. nv&ra .= milrus, zieyal = tecjulaf mortere *» 
mortarium, pfost —postis, phtlari — pilarius , turri — turns , sdntcda 
«= scandula, pforzih=* portions, chalch => calx, &c. In the year 356, 
indeed, Julian found amongst the Alemanni, between the Eliein 
and the Main, whole villages built on the pattern of the Homan 
villa (F, Dahn, Urgeschichte, i. 56, from Amm. Marc.), 

Even before coming under the influence of Borne, the Teutons 
had perhaps stolen some glances at the Celts' mode of building, as 
is indicated by the loan of the Goth. Milcn, “ tower, upper storey, 
banqueting-hall,” from Gall, celicnon, “tower” (Stokes, Beitrcige, 

ii. 100. 108). 

The state of things among the Slavs is similar. That the 
Yeneti built houses even in the first century b.c., in contrast to 
the Sarmatee, in plaustro equoqite viventibus, is stated by Tacitus 
(Germ. c. 46). What miserable affairs these houses continued 
to be even centuries later is shown by what ProcopiuB says (B. <?., 

iii, - 14). about .the 2/cAa£tyvol and *Avrai (olkowtl 8k iv Kakvfiai? 
oIkt pat’s 8u<TKr)iJ.evoi woWqi fxkv arr aAArjAtov). Here, too, language 
shows that we are only to think of wooden structures, for “ there is 
no pan-Slav expression s warrant the assumption that the primitive 
Slavs understood the art of building with stone” (Krek, Einhitung % 
p. 145), In this respeot the. Slavs are rather pupils of the classical 
peoples on the one side, and of their Teutonic neighbour on the 
other; but we need not discuss this further. Thus, e.y., O.S. 
plinilta corresponds to G. ir\tv6o<s, O.S. izvisti to M.G. da/kcrros, 
O.S. tremit, “tower,” to G. repepvov, O.S. klaku to Germ, vhctlchi 
Buss, dgell to Germ. utgal, «&c. 

It is very remarkable that a term for the house as a whole 
(O.S. hgzii), which recurs in all Slavonic languages, was borrowed, 
and that at an early date, from Teutonic (Q.H.G. Ms, &c., of 
uncertain origin tV O.S. hlevti, “stall,” hlevina , “house,” are 
probably of similar origin (0. Sax. hleo, O.N. hU \ Goth, hlija). 

In the Bouth of Europe also, in spite of the splendour of the 
marble with Which we are dazzled, xinmistakable traces of the 
primitive hut structure have survived. “ When the Greeks and 

* *"* r. "j "■ , ’ ,■'»*'», *ji.” ’ which is rather to be connected with 

' ' i . 1 ■ i' ■ -na “dig,” as it is by. Feist {loc, tit.), 

f ' ■ <i.!' ,-nd from G. k«i 50w (tfrav <rt 

iifjLoi KtKvQucn kcU wauXai, Od. vi. 303), Cf. also koK\ 'j&d ; KaXtiwroi ; G. KoXnf, 
Lat. cclla : cclare } Ac. The fundamental form would then be Feist 

(loc. cit. , p. 58) objects that 1 * a participle in -to* never has an active sense. " But 
this is not correct. Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, ii. 206, and above, p. 332, I 
therefore regard the interpretation of Ms just mentioned as still possible. 
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Italians immigrated into the two classical peninsulas, they knew no 
other form of dwelling than the hut made of straw, twigs, and 
loam.” The archaeological evidence for this assertion has been 
given, especially |or ancient. Italy, by W. Helbig in Die Italiher in 
der Poebne , p. 45, f. It further receives the support of linguistic 
observations. Thus loam and not atone buildings are clearly 
implied by the relationship of G. “ wall,” rot^osj “ wall,” 

with Sans. “thrown up earth, wall,” with O.K deig, “dough,” 
Goth, deigan , “make out of clay,” Lat. fingereffigulm , “potter,” 
The G. opo(f>ij y “roof” ( : epe<£u, “cover,” O.N. rdf, rdfr , “roof,” 
O.H.G. rdfo,rdvo, “beam”), is identical with opo<j6os, “rushes,” just 
as in Latin ciilmen, “roof,” is one with culmus , “straw.” 

Amidst these straw-thatched and rush-covered huts of loam and 
wood in the Balkan Peninsula rose the work of Phenician masons, 
the stone palaces of Greek chieftains, such as the excavations at 
Tiryns have revealed to the wondering gaze; for centuries, and 
even in the Homeric age, the model which was imitated, though 
not with complete success, in the houses of the Greek draKTes. In 
view of the undoubted dependence of the Greeks on the orientals 
for the art of building, it is a characteristic feature in their 
linguistic attitude towards the intrusions of foreign culture (cf, 
above, pp. 74, 146), that they confine themselves almost entirely to 
the resources of their own language in providing for the termin- 
ology of building. Either the old Indo-Germanic expressions were 
transferred to the new conceptions (6upa t, irpoOvpat, $S>ga, do/xos, 
-rpoSo/xos), or new terms were fashioned by simple means out of 
the materials of the native tongue (thus geyapov, “ men's room,” 
lit. “ the great,” vrrepwov, “ upper storey,” lit. “ the upper ”). But 
few expressions are open to the suspicion of being Semitic, for 
instance, perhaps, KtW,* “pillar” — Heb. Jdjjitn , “statue,” and 
Ae'crxi?, “a sort of public inn ” = Heb. lisheJcdh , “ shrine in a temple,” 
“room in a stronghold,” “ banquet-room. ”f 

The linguistic attitude of the Romans towards Greek culture 
differed from that of the Greeks towards Semitic civilisation ; and 
a very considerable number of Greek termini, belonging to a moro 
advanced stage in the art of building, were taken over by Latin in 
the course of time (0. Weise, loc. eit p. 193,/:). 

Finally, the Indo-Iranians of the oldest period were also quite 
ignorant of stone buildings. In the epoch of the Atharvaveda the 


, * an Indo-Germanic etymology is not wanting : G. <cW- Armen. dun 
(Hubschmann, A, St., p. 49). 

# ^ The on ly possible derivation of \itrxn from the Greek, that is from 
\eX’g K7 l : “bed," Goth, ligan, takes us back to the same fundamental 

meaning of mil (cf vi<rxa from *ira0-crKa> ; Meister, Pie Qriech . Pialckte, 
n. oO). Leist ( Grftcodtalische BcchtsgcschicMe , p. 119, /.) regards A«?<ryrj as 
meaning “the house of the community ’’ — Sans, sabhtt from the beginning, 
without regard _to the fact that the oldest passages mentioning the A itrxv 
in Homer and Hesiod do not agtee with this. A beggar would certainly 
... g0 „ ‘houso of the community “ to spend the night there (Od., 

f 1 r 5P aI r t» 6 mun i°ipal meaning of tho word as a later meaning 
therefore (cf. author’s Handclsgeschichte und JVurcnkunde, i. 29, ff.f 
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Indian house was a purely' wooden structure, which is described 
by Zimmer (Altind. Leben , p. 153) as follows: “Pillars — four in 
number — were erected in the solid ground, and stays were placed 
obliquely against them. The corner pillars and foundation pillars 
were fastened together by roof beams. On them were placed long 
bamboo rods, to act as spars for the lofty roof. Between the 
comer pillars various posts, according to the size of the house, 
were also erected. Straw or reeds were used in bundles to fill 
the interstices in the walls, and to a certain extent to line the 
whole. 'Nails, clamps, cords, and straps served to hold the whole 
together." 

A very similar appearance may have been presented by the 
house of the Avesta, about which, however, we know but very 
little (cf. W .Geiger, Ostiran. Cultur , p. 216) ; though the ancient 
Persians already knew how to burn bricks (Zend isJitya). 

How lightly built and tent-lilce. at any rate, -the house of the 
Avesta people was is shown by a passage of the Vendidad to which 
Geiger ( loc . cit.) refers, where in the case of a man who has died 
from home two alternatives are mentioned as possible : either 
to take the corpse to the dwelling or the dwelling to the corpse. 

The second of the two positions stated above, viz., that the 
usual form, at any rate of European huts, was circular, may be 
more briefly dismissed. If it is correct, we shall not go far wrong 
in regarding it as an imitation of the felt-covered, circular tent 
of the nomad. 

The Teutonic huts represented on the triumphal column of 
Marcus Aurelius are round. So, too, Strabo (p. 197) describes 
the dwellings of the Belgeo : tovs S’ oikovs ck cravuW Kal yippoiv 
cloven /icyaXous 6o\oa8d<s, opo<j>ov ttoXw ciriySctAAovrc?. The primi- 
tive form of the Italian hut, again, has been shown by H el big 
to be round ; and as the ash urns from the necropolis of Alba 
Longa arc obviously intended to represent tho round huts of the 
living, so, too, the prehistoric dome-shaped graves of Mycenae, 
Menidi, and Orchomenus are to be regarded as but reproductions of 
human dwellings — of the “ circular tent,” and “ semi-subterranean 
huts of earth ” (Helbig, loc. cit., p. 50 ; J. Miiller, Brivataltert ., 
p. 341). Possibly a Graeco-Italian name for the original circular 
structure of wood has survived: I compare Lat. fala , “wooden 
tower, structure of wood” (cf. on this word, W. Deeclce, Lie 
Falisker, p. 24, and above, p. 325, note), with the Greek 66\o<s, 
which means both “circular structure, and dome-shaped roof,” 
but whose meaning in the Homeric chieftain’s house is not indeed 
quite clear (J. Muller, loc. cit. y p. 352). Anyhow, the word always 
indicates a circular structure, and also * a round temple (Guhl and 
Koner, Fan Leben dev Griechen und Homer*, p. 48), and it is 
precisely this word (floAoeiS^s) that Strabo uses to represent the 
circular huts of the Celts. For the rest, it may be that $dXap,os 
also is, as Vanicek conjectured (Ft. W., p. 395), connected with 
66Xos. A higher opinion of the Indo-Germanic house is taken by 
K. Henning in his pithy treatise, Las deutsche Ham in seiner 
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hutoruchen Entwicklung (Strassburg, 1882). He regards the 
primitive type as preserved in the “East Teutonic ” house, which 
according to him corresponds in all respects with the Greek 
dwelling-house. “The East Teutonic house, too, has an open, 
roomy entrance-hall in front, the northern name for which has a 
counterpart in nearly all the Aryan languages (cf. above, p. 341, 
on halla, the Indo-Eurupean counterparts of which have, however, 
other meanings). Behind it there lies again a fairly square room, 
open up to the roof, with the hearth in the centre, and a smoke- 
hole in the ceiling. Even the internal arrangements agree : the 
seats are arranged along the two sides, and the bed stands in the 
far fcorner of the chamber ” (p. 108). Attractive as these arrange- 
ments are, it is just in this quarter that the possibility of similar 
but independent developments is particularly strong. 

Perhaps we ought not to credit the primeval period with only 
one type of house-structure. It is conceivable that the round hut 
' was the dwelling of the ordinary man, while more spacious block- 
houses were built for the kings and chief men in the form described 
by Henning. 

We shall, however, return to this subject in ch. xi. 

We conclude thiB chapter with some scattered remarks on the 
internal arrangements of the Indo-Germanic hut. 

The names for window in Indo-Germanic languages exhibit as 
much diversity as the names for door do agreement (cf. above, 
p. 342 ; the nature, of the door is illustrated by Goth, haifcds, 
Q.N. hurdr, “ door ” — Lat. crdtSs, “ basket-work.” )* Windows, 
therefore, cannot have been an essential feature in the Indo- 
Germanic dwelling. When the tribes of the north made their 
acquaintance with this idea — perhaps not until they came in con- 
tact with the south (cf the loan of Lat. fenestra to High German) 
— they designated it with words meaning eye, opening : O.N. 
vmd-auga (Eng. wind-ow = wind-eye), Goth, auga-dailro , O.S. okno. 
Naturally' there was nothing in the shape of a chimney to cany 
off the smoke from the fire on the hearth : it had to find its own 
way out through natural or made holes in the roof, which waB not 
separated from the room by any ceiling. According to Alemannic 
law, a new-horn child is counted to have lived if it has opened its 
eyes and seen the four walls and the roof. We are reminded of 
these times when some languages seem to conceive the roof as 
black and soot-begrimed (Goth. hr6t , “roof” : O.H.G. ruoz, G. 
/ie\a8pov : peA.as ; cf also Lat. atrium 1 ater — according to others 
from Zend dtar , “ fire ”).• 

Precautions must have been taken at an early period to confine 
the fire to a certain place in the hut. Perhaps we may place here 
the — certainly doubtful — equation: Goth, aiihns, O.H.G. of an = G. 
hrvos, “ oven Sans, ukha, “vessel.” Of, further, Goth, azgd , 

“ ashes ” = G. coyd/jr;, “ hearth, y just as Sans. dsa, “ ashe.s ” (Sans. 

*A Graeco-Italian equation for the door-key is G. *\t}h~Lat. ddvis, 
“key.” Its original character is shown by the I, cldi, “nail,” which corre- 
sponds exactly. Cf, also Lat. cldvus, “ nail ” 
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dshtrt, “ fireplace ”) = Lat. dra, Umbr. am (O.H.G. earn)* On 
Vesta (‘Ejma), see above, p. 129. 

• How foreign the notion of a regularly heated room was originally 
to the whole north is shown by the circumstance that the expres- 
sion for the idea, though its origin is not yet ascertained, was 
taken over by the Teutonic (O.H.G, stuba ), Romance (It. stufa), 
and Lithu-Slavonic (Lith. stuba, O.S. istiiba :.) languages alike. 

Whether special stalls were erected to protect th.e cattle from 
winter in the primeval period may remain an open question. 
Some equations such as G. fidvBpa - Sans, mandird, A.S. Ms, O.N. 
has, Goth, bans-ts = G. (<rv)<£«<fc (author in K. Z., xxx. 483) seem to 
point to it. In general, however, in winter the domestic aninials 
either shared the human habitation, as was the case amongst the 
Armenians (c/. above, p. 340), or wintered in the open, in protected 
spots and folds, in which case many beasts, often whole herds, may 
have perished from lack of food, the attacks of prowling beasts of 
prey, and from cold. 

* Ostlioff ( Beitr . v. Paul u. Braune , xiii. 396) differs to some extent. 


CHAPTER X. 


TRAFFIC AND TRADE.* 

Exchange — Buying ’ ** m ’ v ‘ ' * -* rt ‘— L T5, - f -ndship — 

Dumb Barter a’ ■ ords and 

Roads— Did the . _ . 

The idea of exchanging some of one’s own possessions in order 
to got something of another’s goods is such an obvious one that 
we may assume its existence in every stage of culture. Such 
exchange, however, is still far removed from the method of regular 
purchase, which clearly consists of the two phases of buying and 
selling, and only comes to deserve the name in the proper sense 
when a metallic standard of value, money, comes into play. In 
barter the purchaser is also the seller, and vice versa; we can, 
therefore, hardly he surprised if the mercantile terminology of the 
Indo-European languages still betrays evident traces of the 
primitive state of things. 

The idea of barter is expressed in the Indo-Germanic languages 
by the root mei } which appears in Sans. m£, mdyat desid. mitsate, 
in the Lafc. milmts, “ (return-)gift,” imUare ( : *moi-ta), in the Lithu- 
Slav. mainas-mSna , '‘barter,” <fec. The object given in exchange 
for something — later the “purchase-price ”- 7 - was designated in the 
original language by *vesno (Sans, vasnd, G. tSi/ 09 , Lat. venum , O.S. 
vhio , “dowry” (orig. “purchase-price”), Armen, gin). The verbs 
derived from this substantive (Sans, vasnay , “ to higgle ”), arc 
divided equally between the conceptions of buying (G. <Wo/x,ai, 

A -' 1 ■ ”*■ . (Lat. v£nirc y venwndare, O.S. veniti). The 

■ in the series ; Sans, hrt-nd-mi^ I. crenim y 
G. Trpulfiai) “buy;” cf. also Lett. Ireens, kreena nduda , ?t present to 
the bride ” (literally, “purchase-price,” like O.S. wwo, Bezzcnborger 
in his A., xii. 78); though here, too, we have by the side of I. 
arenim, “buy,” the related creccaim. “sell” (Windisch, Beitrdge, 
viii. 38). 

How late, especially in the North Europe, the need of dis- 
tinguishing boetween buyer and seller was felt, is best shown by 

* Tins chapter is based on the more detailed treatment of the subject in my 

book, . “ >• Randclsgcschichte und Warcn • 

fainde, _ f Vandels in Europa), Jena, 1886. 

I here give a resum4 of the results arrived at there, and take tlie opportunity 
of adding some fresh observations. 
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the Teutonic stook of words : Goth, kaupdn, O.N. kaupa, O.H.G. 
choufan , A.S. cedptan, which expresses “the whole business of 
exchange " (buying, selling, trafficking). I believe I have shown 
on p. 88 of my book that we here have to do with early loans 
from the Latin, and that the oldest meaning of the Teutonic words 
was “ doing business with a caupo ; ” especially as I cite the close 
analogies offered by the O.H.G. mangdri, A.S. mangere, O.N. 
mangari , “mercator,” A.S mangian, O.N. manga , “ nfegotiari,” 
efec., borrowed from Lat. mango . Again, the native Goth, bugjan , 
A.S. byegan , which is not yet satisfactorily explained, have, besides 
the regular meaning of “buy,” also that of “soil” (of. the Glonmr 
me Ulphilas von Gabelentz-Lobe ).* 

Naturally, the terminology of exchange was increased by expres- 
sions derived from the fundamental notions of “ give ” and “ take.” 
Thus, on the one hand, Sans. pard-dd t “ exchange,” Lith pardMti ; 
“sell,” G. diroStSoo-dai, O.S. prodati, “sell and on the other, Lat. 
emo, “buy ” = Goth, nima, “take,” Lith. imu, O.S. ima, I. -em 
(Bezzenberger). 

It is, however, a natural consequence of all exchange, that in 
the course of time, and in various districts, those objects take a 
prominent position in commerce, which are desired by all alike, 
and which at the same time are adapted to become the standard 
of value for all other wares. After what has been stated above 
on p. 260, and in Handelsgeschichte und Warenhunde , p. 113, ff., 
in more detail, it is impossible to doubt that as early as the 
primeval period, and also in the oldest times known to history, 
the cow was the special standard of value amongst the Indo- 
Europeans ; and, indeed, this was only what was to be expected in 
the case of a pastoral people depending almost entirely on the 
produce of its herds. If we add to this, that a decimal system of 
reckoning, up to at least a hundred, had been developed — the 
terms for the numeral “thousand” diverge in different groups 
(Sans, sa/tdsra, Zend liamnra, G. ytAiot, Goth, puswidi, O.S. 
tysgHa, Lith. tuhstantis ; cf. above, p. 125; Lat. mille t I. mite ) — if 
we further reflect that there is a uniform identical designation iii 
the Indo-Germanic languages (Sans. mdmi } G. gerpov, Lat 

me-tior, Lith. mierd , O.S. mera ; cf. also Goth, mitan , G. g&tgvos, 
Lat. modius, <fcc.) for the idea' of “ measuring ” and “ measure,” for 
which primitive man undoubtedly employed, in the first place, the 
bodily measures afforded him by nature — finger and span, arm and 

* These words have been last discussed by Max Muller, Biographies , 
p. 76, ff. He conceives the fundamental meaning of the A.S. byegan to be 
“ to bend or break off a piece from a coil of gold ” (O.N". baugr : Goth, biugar, 
“bend”). But as “ bending ” is not “ breaking,” and as in paying By pieces 
from a coil everything turns on the latter, I cannot regard this explanation 
as tenable. It still seems to me more probable that Goth, bugjan, “ buy ” 
( batihta ), belongs to bittgan ( bdug ), “bend,” in the same sense as G. iruKeu, 
)/xiro\<la, Trukiopoi does to irtxu, “twist," as Lith. werezius, “have com- 
mercial intercourse” : Lith. Lat. mrio, “turn;” so that the develop- 

ment of meaning was: “turn aside,” “betake oneself," “hold intercourse,” 
“hold commercial intercourse.” See below. 
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arm's length (“ell,” “fathom”), foot and pace — then it must .he 
admitted that all the conditions necessary for a primitive system 
of exchange were forthcoming, even in the primeval period. 

Our first concern here is the trade developed between members 
of one and the same tribe ; but the question presents itself whether 
regular commercial relations with the members of foreign tribes, 
whether of Indo-European blood or not, arc conceivable in the' 
primeval period. 

Primitive man only regards those who belong to the same tribe 
as himself as enjoying common rights with himself ; the stranger 
is defenceless and has no rights ; indeed, as stranger and enemy 
are identical in the views of the primeval period, it is a meritorious 
work to kill the stranger and offer him to the gods, or make a 
slave of him. This primitive morality can still he recognised 
tolerably plainly in the Indo-Germanic languages. 

A friend is one who belongs to the sib or the tribe : O.H.G. 
mini, “friend,” is connected with 0.1. coibnen, ,“ affinitas,” fine, “the 
tribe;” Lat. civis, “the fellow-citzcn ” (ems hostnque, “friend and 
enemy ”), belongs to the Teutonic stock *hewa (Goth, heiva-fnwja , 
“house-master,” A.S. Mwan, Ac.), the fundamental meaning of 
which evidently is “sib," “ familia,” and in Sans. c&va has taken 
tho meaning of “ dear, charming, lovely, lieloved ; ” finally, G. 
</>iA.os, “friend,” is acutely, if boldly, compared to Sans, sabhei , 
“assembly,” Goth, nbja, “sib” (*en£-iAos), by Baunack ( Studien 
avf clem Gebiete den Griechischen und dev arinchen Sprachen von J. 

Th. Baunack, i. 25, Leipzig, 1886). 

In the opposite way, a series of words which in milder times 
have assumed the meaning of “guest,” “guest-friend,” undoubtedly 
had in the primeval period a much more sinister and threatening 
sense. Thus, G. ^Wos,(*^-Fo-s), “guest-friend,” originally meant 
“enemy,” “foe,” and is probably to be derived from Sans, kshan, 
kshanoti , “ he injures ; ” the Slavo-Teutonio words, O.S. gontt, Goth. 
gants are identical with Lat. hostis , fonti*, “ stranger,” “ enemy ; ” 
honj>es (^hdsti^etn), “ protector of strangers,” first comes to mean 
,** guest-friend.” If we add to this, that even in ancient Teutonic 
times the slayer of a stranger was not pursued and banished, and 
that the foreigner could claim no wer-gehl (Grimm, Rechtmlter - 
tiimer, p. 397, i f.); if we- further consider how ofteft in ludo- 
Gormanic languages tho idea of “ unhappy, abandoned,” Ac., is 
expressed by terms domed from words' for “homeless, sibless” 
(of, O.H.G. ^ elUento, Eng. wretc,h*= A.S. vrecca, “outlaw,”' Goth. 
imuibjin, G. typr/rup, Ac.), it must be admitted that the comparison, 
which I have recommended before now, of I. cegi, ce.gid, “guest” 
(*poig), with O.H.G. feigi, O.N. feigr, Ac., with the fundamental 
moaning of “ moribundus,” deserves attention. 

The view entertained by the primeval period that the strangor 
had no rights; was not discarded as a principle until the teaching 
of Christianity. It was, however, at an early age tempered by 
the growing conviction that the stranger, as such, did indeed con- 
tinue to be txlex, but that the divine ordinance (/ha) made it a 
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duty — more and more recognised as a human law (ins)— to protect 
the life and. property of the stranger, and receive him as a guest 
at the sacred fire of the hearth. What then is the historic relation 
of these two ways of looking at things — persecuting strangers and 
honouring strangers'? What motives originated the evgcvia of 
historic times and the dfcWa of primitive ages ? 

I have endeavoured to give the answer to this question in my 
hook Handehgeschichte und Warenkunde , i. (1886), and to show 
that it is probably merely the necessities of trade that awoke the 
conception of guest-friendship in the breast of man. I 11 the ex- 
change of presents, which is indissolubly bound up as a duty of 
Befus with guest-friendship, I recognise a memory and a symbol of 
the exchange of wares, which was the occasion and the real object 
of guest-friendship connections. 

Shortly after me, Rudolf von Ihering dealt with the same sub- 
ject in the Deutsche Rundschau (1886-87, vol. iii. April-June 
1887; Die Gasffreundschaft im Altertum , p. 357, ff., 420, /l). 

It is a source of pleasure to mo to have come to practically the 
same conclusion about this extremely important faotor in ancient 
life as this scholar. He, too, gives as a main result of his investiga- 
tion (p. 412): “The sentiment which summoned the guest-friend- 
ship of antiquity into being, and made it what it was, was not of 
a moral but a practical nature, not the disinterested love of 
humanity, but the selfish desire to make commercial intercourse 
possible and safe; without the safeguard of legal protection, 
international traffic in times when the stranger had no rights, 
would have been impossible.” I further agree with Ihering that 
the form and character of the gucst-friendsliip of the classical 
countries have been influenced by the example of the Phenicians — 
we may think of the crv^oXov of the Greeks, tessera hospitalis of 
the Romans, and the chins aelychoth , “ the sherd of guest-friend- 
ship,” of the Carthaginians. Only I cannot go so far with Ihering 
as to regard *-*— V- 1 as absolutely or exclusively the 

invention of 1“ « ■ ■ ■ . ■ . The institution of guest-friendship 

is by no means confined to Europe : it is found all over the globe, 
and in the most widely separated stages of culture (C. Haberknd, 
Die Gmtfreundscha ft auf niederen Kulturstufen, p. 281, jf., Aus- 
land, 1878), and is nearly always bound up with the exchange of 
gifts between host and guest.- It appears to mo therefore quite 
possible that the Phenicians, as soon as they arrived in Greece, 
found the inhabitants at any rate partially accessible to strangers 
whom it was their interest to do trade with.* 

I 11 the primeval Indo-Germanic period, at any rate, the stranger 
was regarded as a man without rights and as an enemy. This is 
to bo inferred not merely from the linguistic evidence given above- 

* A totally different view, a$j we saw on p. 142, above, is taken by Leist, 
who in his new bonk, Altarisches Jus Gentium, too, “regards the peculiar ami 
characteristic injunctions (amongst the Indians, Greek*, and Italians) of 
humanity towards guests, beggars, and suppliants as undoubtedly connected in 
their history. ” 
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but from numerous traces, left in history, of the d^evCa of our fore- 
fathers, especially in the north (c/. on this, loc-. cit p. 6, /.), 

It might, therefore, appear as though it were impossible to talk 
of commercial intercourse between the Indo-Europeans and foreign 
tribes in the primitive period. But this conclusion would be 
erroneous. In addition to the trade which : ■ ' r * ' ’ ■ ' * ■ ■ 

possible, there are two yet more primitive . 

we may designate as dumb barter, and the beginnings of fairs. 
The former takes place when the one party deposits his wares at a 
certain fixed place and then withdraws, whereupon the purchaser 
appears, places his quid pro quo by the side of the wares exposed, 
and in his turn disappears as quickly as he can. If his equivalent 
is taicen, the business is done ; if not, the purchaser is bound to 
add to the goods he offers (Kulisclier, Der Handel auf primitives 
Kulturstufen Z. /. Vol/oerps. u. Sprachw x. 378, ff.). Fairs stand a 
stage higher. Two tribes agree that at a certain time in a neutral 
place war’s alarms shall cease in the interests of trade. Weapons 
are laid aside, and the dealers come together under the protection 
of the fair’s truce. 

In spite, then, of the hatred of foreigners, and the fact that the 
stranger had no rights, the Indo-Europeans, even of the primeval 
period may have carried on traffic with other tribes, though in a 
primitive and uncomfortable style, and in this way may have come 
into possession of the products of foreign culture (such as copper, 
honey, timber, tfec,). This conclusion, that a certain amount of 
traffic, for purposes of trade, took place in the primeval period, 
finds support in philology. At any rate, it is remarkable that even 
in the original language one and the same root per must have 
been used to express both traffic and trade. The former notion 
is expressed in the Sans, par, piparti, “to transport,” Zend par, 
“bring across,” G. irepda), “travel through,” so, too, 7 rprf(r<ra) (Od., 
ix. 491) = ^TrprjK-ja), Goth, fdran , fargan ; the latter notion is ex- 
pressed in Sans, pan, panate , "buy” (from pars; Brugmann, 
Grundrm, i. 213), G, irepaw, rrepi/rjpu, TwrpdcrKO), I. renim {*p>er-nim), 
reccim , “ sell,” Lith. pvr-hti, “ buy.” It is probable* therefore, that 
the Indo-Germanic meaning of this root was “to go (away) on a 
journey, for purposes of barter.” 

O.H.G . ivantaldn, “to hold intercourse”: ivantaUd, “ vend it,” 
uuandelunga “negotium,” G. apetpea-Oai : Lat. migrare , and others 
(c/. above, p. 349, note), are similar but belong to a later age. 

We have seen above in ch. v. that the Indo-Europeans before 
their dispersion probably spent their lives on the steppes. The 
interruptions to commerce therefore consisted at that time not in 
the necessity of forcing a painful path through dense primeval 
forests, but mainly in the necessity of providing safe transit at 
fixed places across the rivers, by which we must conceive the 
original country to be' traversed. 

It is, therefore, not perhaps a mere accident that the Indo-Ger- 
manic word for ford: O.H.G. vui% Celt, -ritum, Zend peretu, 

“ bridge ” (Lat. portv&), G. tt opos, is derived from the root per just 
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mentioned. A ford therefore was originally “ the place of cross- 
ing (mainly on business),” Again, the most widely spread Indo- 
Germanic word for path, Sans, pdnthds, p&thas, Zend pathan , G. 
7raros, Lat. pons, Osk. pont-tram , O.S. pati, Armen, hun, often 
takes the. meaning of ford or foot-bridge,* as in Armenian and 
Italian : the direction of 'the roads on which the primeval people 
travelled may have been mainly determined by the position of the 
fords. 

In this connection another question, of importance for the com- 
mercial life of the Indo-Europeans, presents itself, i.e , whether 
we are to regard the primeval people, before their dispersion, as 
dwelling by the sea. 

"What is certain at any rate is that primevally related words for 
the sea appear for the rirst time in the European languages. 
Thus Lat. mare, Gall, more , I. muir, O.S. morje, Goth, marei, Lith. 
mares; f and Lat. lacus, I. loch , 0. Sax. lagu : Greek abstains from 
both equations. C/., further, G. aAs, Lat. salum , L sell, lit. 
“salt” (c/. above, p. 318,/.). 

This suggests that the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion 
were not in contact with the sea. The circumstance that we have 
to picture Indo-European navigation to ourselves as in a very 
rudimentary condition, agrees with this. There are only two 
things, in the matter, of navigation, which have identical names, in 
Europe and Asia: they are, rowing (Sans, aritras, aritram , G. 
Ipirv}';, ep€Tfxo<;, Tpirjprjs, Lith. ir-li, ir-klas, I. rdm, Lat. rSmus , 
tririmis , ratis, O.H.G. ruodar, &c.), and that which was rowed, the 
boat (Sans, tid'd, 0. Pers. ndvi, Zend dp6 ndvaydo, “navigable 
rivers,” vaik, Lat. navis, 0.1. ndi, Armen, nav, M.H.Q. naue, O.N.- 
naust, “moorings ”). I have endeavoured to show above on p. 278, 
that the later stock of words in the primitive period designated 
nothing more than a tree-trunk hollowed out, a' so-called “dug-out.” 
When, however, we call to mind the extent to which the termi- 
nology of wagon-building — an art near akin to that of boat-making 
— was developed even in the primeval period (p. 339), we cannot 
but ascribe a certain weight to the silence of philology in thiB. 
instanoe. It* is in the European languages that a uniform 
designation is to be found first for a new portion of the ship, 
the mast: O.H.G. mast, O.N. mastr t ~ Lat. mdlus ( *mazdo ). For 
the rest, here too there is great divergence in the names for 
such things as sail, yard, anchor, helm, keel. As a rule fishing 
appears in close conjunction with the beginnings of navigation, 
indeed often is the starting-point of it. It must, therefore, he 
once more insisted upon that in the vocabulary of the original 
Indo-European language there is neither a collective term for the 
general notion of fish, nor an individual name for any particular 

* As the stock of words mentioned belongs to root >pent, “ ta go u (0. H. G, 
fendo , “pedestrian”), then “to find” (Goth.. Jinpan, I. etaini), so I, ‘ dth. 
“ford,” is to be connected with Sans, at, dt*ati (d : a), “go.” 

f The inclusion of Sansi drna, arrutvd, “ wave, flood ” (Bury, B. B., vii. 341), 
is very unsafe. 

z 
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kind of fish * (cf. above, pp. 1 18, /, 317). Nor can primitive names 
for the directions of the wind, which would need to be carefully 
distinguished for purposes of navigation, be discovered, except the 
uncertain Lat. cawrus = Lith. sziaurys , O.S. severity “north wind.” 

To this must be added the fact which I have set forth in detail in 
tTandelsgeschickte und Warenhunde, i. 43, ff., that linguistic evidence 
shows the higher development of navigation to have taken place 
in historic times amongst the European members of the Indo- 
Germanic family, and to have originated in two parts of our 
quarter of the globe, where the geographical conditions were such 
as. of themselves to foster the evolution of shipping. The two 
places are — first, the east coast of the Balkan Peninsula and the 
island world of the JSgean Sea, occupied by the Greeks ; second, 
the sea-board of the Baltic, the ancient home of the Teutonic 
tribes. As the Greeks taught the south of Europe their nautical 
terminology, so in the north the Teutonic world gave many 
hints in this subject to the Romance peoples on the one hand, 
and on the other to the Finnish, Lithuanian, and Slavonic 
tribes ; which, again, in another direction betray the influence of 
the Grseco-Byzantine marine, and thus in a way complete the 
circle. 

* Here, again, it is only when we come to European that we find Lat. piscis, 
I. iaac, Goth. fsJcs, G. IxOis - Lith. iuvte. But in Indo-Iranian we have 
Sans. mateya^Zea&masya; cf. also Goth. natf~Lat. nassa, “net.” 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE CULTURE OP THE INDO-EUROPEANS AND THE PREHISTORIC MONU- 
MENTS OF EUROPE, ESPECIALLY THE SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

General Character of the Swiss Lake- Dwellings — Oldest Stations— Metals and 
r 1,1 T 1 ’*■ ■ ^ " '■■ ■’■ -Agriculture — Food — 

■ ! ■ ■ and Ship-Building— 

Having in the previous chapters sketched the most salient 
features of the material civilisation of the Indo-Europeans, .we wish, 
before passing to- their moral culture as disclosed in the family, 
state, and religion, to make a brief pause, in order to compare the - 
the results which we have thus far obtained from philology and 
history with the stage of human culture brought to light in our 
own quarter of the globe by the archeologist's pick and shovel. 
For the purposes of such a comparison, however, there can be ho 
doubt the most extensive material, comprising as if does all phases 
of an original civilisation, is offered, more than by any other 
prehistoric, monuments in Europe, by those dwellings which are 
called “pile-dwellings” from their mode of structure or “lake- 
dwellings,” and which ha-ve been discovered in larger and larger 
numbers in East and West Switzerland (though not confined to 
this country) sinde the year 1853, when attention was first 
attracted to them owing to the lowness of the water in the lakes. 
In the opinion of those best* acquainted with the lake-dwellings 
there is no reason to imagine that new and unlooked for discoveries 
will contradict the results of the investigations already made and 
compel us to make any essential corrections in the- picture we are 
now warranted in forming of these ancient settlements. We may, 
therefore, conclude that we have this little world of ancient culture 
in all material points now before us. 

Nevertheless for our purpose difficulties are forthcoming from 
another quarter. The number of the Swiss lake-dwellings 
steadily increased for -centuries, and the presence of different 
stages of culture in them has never been disputed j but, whereas, at 
one time it was explained as the result of frequent changes of 
population, now the tendency is to regard it- as the outcome of 
the development in successive ages of one and the same people’s 
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civilisation. The differences in the various stages of culture 
manifest -themselves in various ways, hut most clearly in the 
metals employed by the lake-dwellers; There are settlements in 
which the 'inhabitants are entirely in the pre-metallic age ; some 
in which pure copper appears,, others in which bronze makes its 
appearance — and there are evident indications that, both metals 
were worked on the spot— and finally there are not wanting settle- 
ments which betray the existence of a developed manufacture of 
ifon.- 

Under these circumstances it is clear that for our object we 
must start from those settlements which show themselves alike by 
the artificial objects found in them, and by the plant and animal re- 
mains they contain to be the oldest representatives of the civilisation 
deposited in the lake-dwellings. Thus treated the formidable 
number of lake-dwellings melts away considerably; and there are 
only left to represent the class described : the lake-dwellings in 
Lake Moosseedorf, the pile-structure at Wangen on the Bodensee, 
and the fascine structures at Wauwyl, to which may then be 
added, as perhaps of more recent date, the pile-structure in 
Pfaffikon Lake at Robenhausen and the settlement of Niederwyl. 
It ip then the state of culture shown by these remains that will 
form the basis of our investigations. . Their scientific description 
is to be found in the reports op the lake-dwellings (Mitteilungen 
der antiguarischen Gesellgchqft in Zurich^ i.-vii.) by F. Keller, 
the original discoverer of the lake-dwellings and the careful 
compiler of the finds. He found a most fortunate and zealous 
co-operator, especially for the west of Switzerland, in V. Gross 
(Les Protohelvetes ou les premiers colons sur les bords des lacs de 
Bienne et Neuchatel , Berlin, 1883). For judging the animal 
remains of the lake-dwellings, Rtytimeyer’s book, Die Fauna in 
den Pfahlbauten der Schweiz , Zurich, 1865, is of most importance, 
for the plaht remains Heer’s treatise, Die-Pflanzen der Pfahlbauten ,, 
ZUrich, 1861. The best course for us to follow in our acoount 
will be that observed by us when describing the eulture of the 
Indo-Europeans. 

A. Metals and Weapons (c/. part iii. ch. x.). 

We came to the conclusion on p. 239 that' the primeval Indo- 
European period was still practically in the Stone Age, and that 
the only metal known was pure copper. Whether; and how far, 
this metal was employed jn the production Of isolated weapons 
(swords) and implements as well as omamonts, was a question to 
which philology and history seemed scarcely able to give a decisive 
answer. 

Similarly, .in the three first-mentioned lake-dwellings, not a 
trace of any metal whatever is to be found. On the other hand, 
sthne and bone implements wore yielded by the .lake-dwelling of 
Wauwyl to the number of about 500, of .Moosseedorf more than 
3300, autT of Wangen not less than 5800 (Lubbock, Prehistoric 
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Times, p. 194). Now, whereas previously the general opinion was 
that the Stone Age thus brought before us was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the use of bronze instruments, partly manufactured in 
loco , partly imported from abroad, more recent finds, as we must 
repeat, have shown more and more clearly that the use of unmixed, 
raw copper intervened between that of stone and that of bronze. 
Thus in Robenhausen, which otherwise belongs to the Stone Age, 
a copper axe and melting-pot have been found ; and articles of 
copper such as axes, daggers, fish-hooks, arrow-heads, hammers, 
&c., have been found not only in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, 
but also 'of Upper and Lower Austria, as also in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Hungary (for which a copper period had been previously assumed), 
in North Germany, on the Rhine, Jsc., in such numbers that M. 
Much, in his already mentioned book, Die Kupferzeit in Europa 
und ihr VerMltniss zur Kultur der Indo-Germanen, Wien, 1886/ 
altogether denies the existence of a purely, neolithic Stone Age in 
Europe (p. 183), and considers that copper was used, not only for 
ornaments but also for weapons and tools, right through the so- 
called recent Stone Age, by the side, of stone and hone implements 

(p 181). 

I am not in a position to pronounce an opinion as an expert on 
the truth of this view. I can only point out that, should it be 
confirmed, thiB is not inconsistent with what has been discovered 
about the primeval Indo-Germanic period ; for in any case the 
number of copper finds made within the limits of the Stone Age 
are relatively so small, that they cannot materially affect its sub- 
stantial character as a non-metallic age. 

In the case of weapons, to which we now proceed, we found that 
the primeval Indo-Germanic period was absolutely destitute of 
weapons of defence (except perhaps for shields of wood or leather), 
but possessed on the other hand, in the way of offensive weapons, 
bows and arrows, clubs, hammers, axes, sling-stones, laucos, and a 
short fighting knife. 

The state of things in the most ancient lake-dwellings is 
exactly analogous. Of defensive armour, such aS helmet and 
corselet, there is naturally pot a trace ; nor have I ever come 
across the mention of a shield, but this, in view of the perishability 
of wood, may be accidental. As for offensive weapons, Wauwyl 
alone yielded 43 Btone axes, mostly of serpentine, 36 small flint 
arrow-heads, 200 flint flakes (for lance-hcads or fighting knives), 
.20 unwrought stones used as hammers, 85 sling-stones (Lubbock, 
loc. cit., p. 196 j cf. also p. 13). In the Barne way Moosseedorf 
offers numerous knives, saws, lances, and arrow-heads of flint 
(Report ii. 119). Many specimens of oak clubs have been found 
in Wangen (Report ii. 146), Robenhausen (Report v. 169), Mcilen 
(Report i. 78). Two bows of yew, 5 and 3J inches long, were dis- 
covered at Robenhausen (Report v. 169). On the other hand, I 
have only found lance-shafts of ■ oak, from 6 to 8 inches long, men- 
tioned in Nidau (Bronze Age); Report ii, 146. 

We have - yet to mention a much-discussed fact in connection 
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with the lake-dwellings. Amongst the articles of stone found, a 
not insignificant number of objects have long occupied the atten- 
tion of geologists and historians of culture'alike. They are stone 
wedges, stone axes, and one knife-blade, which are made, not of 
stones native to Switzerland or neighbouring countries, but of 
nephrite, jade, and chloromelanite, minerals closely related to each 
other, but belonging, in the opinion of numerous geologists, to 
formations which never occur in Europe, and are principally found 
in Asia. Granted that this opinion is correct, these remarkable 
find* admitted of being explained in one of two ways. Either 
they were regarded as evidence of a primeval and far-reaching 
trade between the lake-dwellings and the eastern sources of neph- 
rite, for which a parallel, though scarcely an adequate one, was \ 

found in the circumstance that flints worked in Switzerland 
frequently came from fairly distant quarters (the south and centre 
of France). Or the articles of nephrite were considered to have s 

accompanied some tribe of man that had migrated from the interior | 

of Asia to Europe. The latt,er view was upheld particularly by 
H. Fischer, who has devoted to j± an extensive volume (Nephrit und 
Jadeit nach ihren mineralogischen Eigemchaften sowie nach ihrer 
tirgeschichtlichen und Ethnograplmchen Bedeutung ., 2 Aufl., Stutt- 
gart, 1880). Max Miiller takes the Bame standpoint in his 
Pr 7 •*'- +' TF rds (Appendix ii., ‘‘The Original Home of Jade ”). 

‘ *■ ■■ 1 1 . : times, totally different conclusions have been 

reached, mainly owing zo the researches of A. B. Meier (j Die' 

Jadeit und Nephritobjehte aus Aden , Oceanien , und Afriha , 1883). I 

It is becoming more and more clear that articles made of nephrite 

are distributed over nearly the whole earth, that the raw material 

oQcurs both in Europe (in the “ Leipziger Sandgrube " a piece of | 

38 ko. was found) and in America, and that Asiatic nephrite never | 

completely agrees in structure with the European. In fine the l 

polytropic origin of tho minerals, in question has increased in 

probability.* Here, again, the philologist is not permitted a 

definitive opinion : he can only point out that, in the present stage 

of the question, the presence of nephrite in the lake-dwellings 

should not be employed to, prove ethnological conclusions, of any 

kind, as Max Miiller has endeavoured to use it most recently. 

B, Cattle-Breeding, Domestic Animals (cf, above, ch. iii,). 

The foundation of Indo-Germanic economy was cattle-breeding. 

The most ancient group of domestic animals consists of the cow, 
the sheep, the goat, and the dog. The pig and the horse were also 
known ; but it is probable that the domestication of the pig, in 
which the Aryans originally took no part, did not take place until 
after; the separation of. the Indo-Europeans, and after thA time when 
the European peoples, still closely connected together, had made 
some advance in the way of agriculture and permanent settlements. 

* A short resumd of the nephrite question is given by A. Rauber, Urge- 
schichte des Menschen,- i. 34, f. (1884), 
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As regards the horse, the most probable thing' is that herds were 
bred in a half-wild condition in folds. The ass, mule, cat, and all 
kinds of poultry were still wanting. 

The state of things we encounter in the lake-dwellings in .this 
respect is surprisingly similar. Here, too, in the oldest times the 
reliable contingent of domestic animals consisted of the cow, the 
sheep, the goat, and the dog. Riitimeyer (loc. cit., p. 119, ff.), 
recognises two varieties of the wild-pig, the ordinary wild-boar, 
and what he calls “the march variety,” No traces of the domestic 
pig were to be found in Wangen and Moosseedor.f ; the first signs 
of the. domestication of the. pig — and that the marsh-pig — manifest 
themselves in later, lake-dwellings in ever-growing quantities; in 
Wauwyl and Robenhausen. Riitimeyer believes that, from these 
facts he may draw the conclusion “ that in the oldest lake-dwell- 
ings the pig as a domestic animal is not forthcoming, but that in 
the later periods of the Stone Age it 1 does appear, and in ever- 
increasing numbers.” 

Remains of the horse, of our modern domesticated, variety, have 
been detected beyond a doubt in the oldest lake-dwellings; the 
only thing remarkable is the frequency of other domesticated 
creatures’ bones compared with the uncommon scarceness of this 
animal’s. The significance of this fact is uncertain (cf. Riitimeyer, 
loc. cit ., p. 123). In any case it is clear that the horse .must have 
taken a different position in the economic life of the lake-dweller^ 
from that of the cow, sheep, and goat. 

The ass (except for one perfeotly isolated find ; Report vii. 56), 
the mule, the domestio cat* (Rtitimeyer recognises the wild-cat, 
loc . cit., p. 23), and poultry certainly were not amongst the 
animals bred by the most ancient lake-dwellers. Cf. the table on 
pp. 360, 361. 


C. Agriculture (above, ch. v.). 

For the , oldest epoch of the primitive Indo-European period 
no indications, or extremely few, can be found to show that 
agriculture was. followed at .the same time as pastoral life. • On 
the other hand it is indubitable that the European peoples were 
still in close contact with each other at a time when important 
advances had been made by them in the matter of agriculture. 
There is some probability that they cultivated wheat, barley, 
and millet ; flax, but not hemp ; in the .way of leguminous plants, 
perhaps peas and beans ; of liliacese perhaps the onion ; but the 
last two may be regarded- as by no. means certain. The cultiva- 
tion of fruit-trees was unknown to the primeval period. 

So, too, the oldest lake-dwellers tilled the -soil to a certain 
extent; . The species of grain that have been found are, however, 
taken, to imply that they were grown in forest .soil that had 
not long been cleared, and was • still - poor in the Bronze Age 

* Th& mouse.-— the field-mouse, not our house-mouse-— lias, been detected 
(Riitimeyer, Fauna, p. 24). 
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Domesticated Animals in the most ancient Periods 



Periods Inferred from Languages. 

Historic 


The Finns on 
reaching the 
Baltic. 

The Turko- 
Tatars. 

The Original 
Semites. 

The Primitive 
Indo-Euro- 
peans. 

The Sumerians. 

Cattle. 

known. 

Alt. oj. Vig. 
St,& c. 

Turk, kojun, 
(Sag. koj, <fec. 
it, et, itt. 

bajearu, taunt . 

' Indo-G. 

gitd. 

Goat. 

Sheep. 

Dog. 

Finn, penikka, 
Esth. peni, &c. 

inzu. 

kabm , rahilu. 

kalbu. 

Indo-G. 

Indo-G. 

Indo-G. 

ttz. 

udii. 

likku. 

Pig. 

Horse. 

known. 

at.. 

paraSif, tftnu (?). 

European. 

Indo-G, 


Ass. 


ekek, ekik, esil r. 

himdru, atdnu. 


anxhu. 

Mule. 

Caniel. 

Cat. 

Fowl. 


Turk. kalirCi). 
Vig. tiibe, (Sag, 
tom, dec. 

? 

gamilu. 



Goose. 

Duck '| 

Dove. 


? 

? 

V 



tv. 

i 

.* 

....Mi*..,, yui. p. 

46 above. 

■ 1 - 

ticre b. d, Sud- 
xemilen. 

(7/. above, ch.iii. 

Of. F. Hommel, 
Die vorxtui. Kul- 
turen, p. 400, /, 
In the way of 
domestic birds, 
Hommel men- 

tions the raven 
and swallow as 
well as the dove. 


(Moringen) ; Report vii. 65, In the oldest times, threo kinds of 
wheat, two of barley and of millet, were cultivated. Rye and oats 
were entirely unknown^ and do not occur- until the later dwellings 
of the Bronze Age, <?.<?., in Moringen (Report vii. 63). Whilst hemp 
was entirely unknown (Christ in Riitimeyer J s . Fauna der Pfctkl- 
baitten , p, 226.; Report vii/ 65), flax was grown in the oldest times. 
Heer’s view- that the species of flax cultivated whs the linum 
angustifolium, and therefore implies importation of flax-seeds from 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, is opposed to that of the botanist 
Christ ( loc . cit., p, 226), who on the contrary regards the flax of 
the .Swiss lake-dwellings as- a variety indigenous^ to Central 
Europe (of. also W. Helbig, Die Italiker in der Poebne y p. 67). 
Of other field and garden fruits, the pea alone occurs in the Stone 
Age (Moosseedorf) ; beans, lentils, and the garden-poppy appear 
■in the Bronze Age (Report vii. 63, 64). The grains found are 
exclusively summer crops (Report vii. 65). I have never found the 
cultivation of the rape or onion mentioned. The vine is wanting: 
in its place we have the so-called “ virgin’s bower ” (clematis 
vitulba), which was- used for basket-work. 
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op the Indo-Europeans and Neighbouring Peoples. 



8w1sb Lake Dwellers. 
•Stone Age. 


First appear- 
ance in Europe 

of the Plain of 
the Po. 

Wauwyl. 

Moossee- 

dorf. 

Nkfau. 

of noii-Iudo- 
JSuropean 
domesticated 
animals. 

very common. 

very 

common. 

very 

common. 

very 

common. 


known. 

known. 

known. 

common. 


leas known. 

occa- 

sional. 

known. 

common.. 


two specieB. 

known. 

known. 

known. 


common. 

doubtful. 

doubtful. 

common. 

Prehistoric. 

two species. 

known. 

common. 


very doubtful. 




After Homer 
and HeBiod. 





Pre-Ho meric. 




! 

About 460 A.D, 
in Italy. 

Time of Theog- 
nia 2d half of 





Oth century). 

? 





? 

Beginning 
of 6th century 
amongst the 
Greeks, 

Cf, W, Helbig, 

Cf. Sir John Lubbock, Pre- 

Cf. V. Helm 

Die Italikcr in 

historic 

Times, p. 

202); also 

Kulturpflai izah 

d. Poebne, p. 14. 
The differences 
are determined 
by the quantity 
of the bone re- 
mains' of the 
various species 
found. 

Rutimeyer, Die. Fauna der 

und Haustiere, 

Pfahlbav 

fen. 


3 Auflage. 


Epochs. 


Indians of 
the Ilig- 
veda. 


Iranians 
of the 
Avesta. 


Greeks of 
Homer. 


! n&, Ac. 
ajd. 

dvi, itrd. 
i^vdn. 


gardabhd, 
1 ambha. 


rmteha. 

spa. 


aspa, 

khara. 


parddars. 


/SoO*. 

aif. 


o^o $ (?). 
ifpiovoi. 


ayoatard does 
not' yet ap- 
pear in the 
Itigveda (?). 


“ The only variety of fruit-tree known, the wild-apple, teaches 
us that the cultivation of fruit-trees was absolutely unknown ;> 
(Report vii. 65). Implements clearly designed for agricultural 
purposes have not yet been brought to light. The archaeologists 
(c/., e.g., Report iii. 112), therefore, conjecture that bent tree 
branches still filled the place of the plough. Cf. what has been 
said above, p. 287, about the Indo-European plough. 


D. Food (above, oh. vii.). 

The food, at any rate, of the European members of the Indo- 
Germanic family was — in accordance with the two foundations of 
their domestic economy, cattle-breeding and agriculture — a com- 
bination of animal and vegetable diet. They enjoyed the flesh of 
their herds, and also perhaps, in a secondary degree, of beasts of 
chase. The art of roasting on spits was known. Common names 
exist for greasy broth, and for the marrow of hones, which is 
still a dainty with Homer. Fish seems to have been despised 
as food. 
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In the way of wild ‘vegetable food the ancient Germans used 
the fruit of uncultivated varieties of trees. There is evidence of 
the use of acorns as food amongst the Greeks. 

As agriculture advanced, cereals more and more came to be 
used as the support of life. The art of pounding the grain and 
grinding it with a hand-mill was known. Roasting and baking 
had been invented; but how far they had been developed is 
doubtful. 

In this department of culture also the picture presented by the 
oldest lake-dwellings coincides with perfect apcuracy, with one 
remarkable exception soon to be mentioned. Here, too, the first 
place is taken by the flesh of animals of the chase and of domesti- 
cated animals* (here in this order). “A constant characteristic of 
his (the lake-dweller’s) cuisine is the fact that all bones containing 
marrow or other edible contents are greedily despoiled even of this 
scanty content ” (Rtitimeyer, Reports iii. vii., note 1). To meat — as 
to the preparation of which I have found no information — fish must 
be added as an undoubted element of the lake-dwellers’ diet ; and 
herein for the first time we come across a point of no small 
importance, which; according to our view, has nothing to correspond 
with it in the primeval history of the Indo-Europeans. In the way 
of vegetables, carbonised wild-apples (and also pears) have been 
found in some quantity in the Swiss lake-dwellings. They were 
cut in pieces and apparently stored for winter consumption 
(Lubbock, Prehistoric Times y p. 217). Acorns cut in two, pared, 
and burned were found in Moringen (Report iii. 63). In ' the 
, n . . 11 .. it.- -t ■'’"'epo, also, acorns were found in large quantities 

■ vessels ; so that it is probable “that they were, 
intended not as mast for swine but as food for human beings ” 
(Helbig, loc. cit,, p. 17). 

Finally, the information as to the use of cereals, which were 
ground by stone corn-crushers,- is put together by Lubbock (loc. 
cit., p. 216) as follows : “Still more unexpected was the discovery 
of bread, or rather cakes ; for their texture is so solid that leaven 
appears not td have been used. The cakes were round and flat, 
from 1 to 15 lines in thickness, and had a diameter of from 4 to 
5 inches (according to Heer the crushed mass was made into a 
paste and baked between two stones). In other cases the grains 
seem to have been roasted, coarsely ground between, two stones, 
and then to have been either stored in great earthern vessels or 
slightly moistened and eaten.” Cf. also, Heer, Bemerkungen iiber 
die Landioirtschaft der Ureinwohner tmseres Landes , Report iii. 
HI,/. 

E. Clothing (cf. above, cb. viii.). 

The Indo-Europeans were no longer limited as regards clothing 
to the hides of animals, however much these may have survived 
in the costume of historio times. The arts of plaiting, spinning, 
and weaving were known, though to what extent is doubtful. 
Still, a term for spindle may have existed in the original language ; 
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and philology indicates that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted 
with a primitive weaving apparatus. Their materials were sheep’s 
wool and flax, which along with other cultivated plants was known 
to the European members of the Indo-Germanic family. 

In form the original dress was extremely primitive.- It consisted 
probably of nothing more than a piece of woollen or linen stuff 
shaped like a hide : it was fastened at the. shoulder with a thorn, 
and may have been confined by a girdle at the waist. 

Sewing was known.* Shoes were in .use. Ornaments were 
worn. 

Turning to the culture of the lake-dwellers we find- that here 
too the arts of winding, plaiting, spinning, and weaving had been 
developed to a certain extent. The practice of the first two arts 
is shown by numerous strings and cords manufactured by twisting 
together thin twigs, rushes, reeds, straw, &c. Mats made out of 
strips of hark have also been found. The most important thing, 
however, in the industries of the lake-dwellers was the flax they 
grew, which was found not yet made up in Wangen and Roben- 
hausen. That the art of twisting it together into a thread was 
understood is rendered probable by the discovery of quantities of 
clay in spindle whorls + on the one hand, and is directly proved on 
the other by the bundles of yam and thread discovered in Roben- 
hausen. '■ These constituted the material for the manufacture of 
the by no means infrequent pieces of linen, which again were 
found in Robenhausen. Some of these showed no advance on 
basket-work. “They consist,” so runs the description of one of 
them, <l of thin cords of flax (made two strands twisted together) 
lying parallel together (the warp). Across and through these 
cords similar cords of flax are twisted, at a distance half an inch 
from each other (the woof). The whole makes not indeed a thick 
and stiff, but for all that a very tough piece of basket-work.” 
Other pieces of stuff again betray greater skill, and cannot have 
been produced, in the opinion of experts, without some kind of 
simple weaving apparatus, such as the Zurich riband manufacturer 
Paur has constructed by way of experiment. Cf. on the whole 
question the appendix, Flachsindustrie auf dm Ffahlbauten , Report 
iv. 14,/. 

Woollen cloth has not as yet been found in the lake-dwellings, 
although the sheep is one of the animals domesticated by the most 
ancient lake-dwellers (Riitimeyer, Fauna , p. 127, note) — a second 
instance of discrepancy .with the hypothetical culture of the Indo- 
Europeans.!}: The rags that have been discovered teach us nothing 

* Sana, siv, G. KatnrtJw, Lat. swo, Goth, siujct, O.S. sijg>, Lith. siimii. 

+ In some the spindles were still sticking (V. Gross, Los Protohdvktes, p. 101). 

% Nevertheless, Herr M. Much writes to me on this subject: “Wool is a 
material which only survives for any length of time under peculiar circum- 
stances: as a rule it perishes, and- that very speedily. If its absence in the 
finds from the burying-fields of Hallstadt were to be made a criterion of the 
weaving of "■ " . '* ”, ’ ’ ' 1 ■ ’ ” itions of anything of 

the kind. . of woollen stuff was 

found in * 1 ' ' ! reservation is due to 
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of course as to the shape of the dress. Keller only remarks (< loc . 

cit ., p. 20) : “ That close examination of the woven articles had 

revealed to him only one single instance of a hem made by the 

aid of a needle, and never a seam or the least indication that the * 

stuff had been cut out, and this suggests the conjecture that these 

fabrics were rather employed as wraps generally than intended to ' 

fit separate parts of the body.” 

The nature of the leather remains, which only permit us to 
conclude with certainty that they were artificially prepared, allows 
of no conjecture as to their original purpose (Report iv. 231. 

F. Dwellings (cf. above, ch. ix,)- 

During the wanderings of the Indo-Europeans the wagon was at 
onqe carriage and house to them j *on the other hand, during their 
settlements, which came to be longer and longer the more they 
turned from pastoral to agricultural life, two kinds Of habitation 
can be traced back to primitive times — the hut and the sub- '$ 

terranean dwelling dug in the earth. In connection with the I 

former there can be no doubt that we must keep our minds clear 1 

of any idea of stone buildings, and conceive the materials as simply 
basket-work, wood, and loam. As to the form of the Indo-European I 

hut, it seems to have originally been circular, although possibly j 

even in the primeval period rectangular buildings of the block- 
house .kind were not excluded. The entrance to these habitations j 

was by a door. Windows did not exist. • i 

The attempt to draw comparisons from the lake-dwellings here ! 

encounters almost insuperable difficulties, for’ the simple fact that i 

the fire, which has destroyed most of the lake- dwellings, or the : 

other elements which have contributed to their destruction, have j 

left nothing but the piles on which the huts stood. In Report ii. | 

p. 135, F. Keller gives the following conjectural description of the f 

lake-dwellers’ huts : “Thus much is certain, that the walls were *“ 

perpendicular poles with withes woven in and out between them j 
and that to keep out the wind and the rain a layer of clay, 2 or 
3 inches thick, was spread over this basket-work both inside 
and out. That the ground-plan of many huts was circular is 
beyond all doubt ..... on the floor in the interior of the hut, 
also, clay was spread, forming a sort of flooring and a good founda- 
tion below. In the middle of tho hut was a sort of hearth made 
of rough slabs of sandstone. The roof, which in the circular huts 
was coriical, consisted doubtless of bark, straw, and rushes, remains 
of which have been found in the mud in several places.” Only, 
more recent investigations seem to have shaken the assumption 

the fact that it was saturated with salt and completely imbedded in the clay- 
salt, so much so that these woollen fragments look quite modern and have even 
retained their colour to a certain extent. All these stuffs are of sheep’s wool. 

In the graves they had utterly disappeared, although the position of the 
brooches oti the skeletons points to tliu inference that the corpses were buried 
in their clothes. Comparison with the marks left on the rust of iron objects 
then showed that their clothes had consisted of exactly the same woollen stuff 
as came to light in the choked up shafts and galleries of the Old Man.” 
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that the lake-dwellings were circular ; and the eighth Report, p. 
6, pronounces in favour of a rectilinear arrangement of the walls 
as necessitated by the construction of the foundations. 

Under these circumstances we may be permitted to leave the 
lake-dwellings for a moment and turn our eyes to a series of other 
monuments which are of undoubted importance for the history of 
the European house. I mean the so-called “ house-urtis ” which 
have been discovered in Italy, Germany,* and Denmark,, and 
which in spite of many differences of detail yet resemble each other 
in the important points that, “as a receptacle for the remaihs 
gathered from the funeral pyre, an earthern vessel of the shape of 
a house was employed, and that this house always possessed a large 
practicable door which could be closed from without by means ,of 
a cross-bar ” (Virchow, Ueber der Zeitbe&timmung der italischen und 
deut'sehen Hamumm, Sitzungsberichte d. Akad. d. W . zu Berlin , 
p. 1008, 1883). 

As for their appearance, Helbig (Die Italiker in der Poe/me, p. 
50) describes the Latin “house-urns” of the necropolis of Alba 
Longa as follows : “ The urns represent roundish huts, the walls of 
which we must imagine to be composed of loam, twigs, or other 
perishable material. The roof seems to have, consisted of layers of 
straw pr reeds, and to have been held together by ribs, which in 
the real house obviously were made of wood. The compluvium' 
characteristic of the later Italian house is wanting. To let light 
in and smoke out, the doorway seems to have served instead — and 
also a small triangular sort of dormer-window, which is shown by 
some of these burial-urns in the front slope of the roof, by others 
in the back.” 

As regards the German urns also, both those shaped like a bee- 
hive or an oven, and the real house-urns, Lisch, who first 
examined these antiquities scientifically ( Jahrb . d. Vereins f, Meck- 
lenburg. Geschichte , xxi. 249), comes to the conclusion that the 
circular was the original form of these urns. “A glance over 
these urns suffices to make one involuntarily see that in their 
shapes we have the evolution of the ancient dwelling-house traced 
before us. The oldest form of house, undoubtedly, is given by the 
urns from Burg-Chemnitz and Ronne, which have the door in the 
roof, as is the case frequently in the dwellings of primitive peoples 
for the purposes of protection against wild beasts ;t the occupant 
entered by means of a ladder which he pulled up after him, and 
thus had a defence the more in the steep, smooth walls. Those 
rdund houses which have the door in the wall,J like the urns of 

* The last in the spring of 1887 at Unseburg. Cf. Magdcburgische Zeitwng 
(Beiblatt) of 7th January 1889. 

' + Perhaps it is more probable that the portion of the house below the door 
in the roof is to be supposed to be dug in the earth. Cf. below on the 
Mardell. 

t The closest 'resemblance to this type (Lisch, p. 247) is afforded by the 
barbarians’ houses on the triumphal column of Marcus Aurelius, except that 
their doors— there are, absolutely no windows here either— are longer and 
narrower than in the urns. 
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Kiekindemark and Klus, are certainly younger. The youngest is 
represented by the urns from Aschersleben : this house was rect- 
angular, with a tall, steep roof of straw, a striking prefiguration of 
small country cottages of the present day.” Various hypotheses 
have been put forward to bring the Italian and German house- 
urns into direct connection with each other : borrowing from Italy, 
and on the other hand a Teutonio origin for the Italian antiquities, 
have both been suggested. However, I consider Lisch’s view that 
these house-urns are the independent creation of the two peoples, 
and that they are an expression of the type of European hut 
inherited from primeval times as still the most probable. 

To return to the lake-dwellings, the custom of using piles for 
the foundations of huts is, as is well known, by no means to be 
considered as confined to these prehistoric structures. I will not 
reiterate the often-discussed analogies to this kind of building, 
which are to be found amongst the most widely separate peoples 
(c/., e.y, Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, p. 181, /.). I will only, 
intimate that R. Henning in his above-mentioned book, Das 
deutsche Haus, shows that pile, foundations were specially fre- 
quent in Frankish and Upper German territory. “These lofty, 
wooden structures on which the houses rest, afford an interesting 
parallel to the lake-dwellings of Moore and the Swiss lakes” 
(p. 170). 

Finally, there is a steadily growing tendency to identify the 
subterranean dwellings, which we have, already mentioned, and 
the occurrence of which amongst Indo-European peoples is sup- 
ported by abundant literary evidence, with certain monuments’' in 
Europe, especially with the so-called “funnel-pits” or “mardelle.” 
Their character as dwelling-places has been most recently disoussed 
by F. S. Hartmann (Eeitschrift fur Ethnologic xiii. 237, ff., 1881), 
with especial reference to southern Bavaria. According to Hart- 
mann, as a rule they exhibit a circular form, are from 2 to 4 
metres deep, and have a radius of 11 to 15 metres. They seldom 
run into a funnel-shape : they are generally basin-like excavations, 
as a rule being merely the foundations of the dwellings, while above 
them rose the huts, which were naturally round, but as to the con- 
struction of which nothing more is known. A very interesting find 
of this description, as Herr M. Muoh informs me, has been made in 
the prehistoric settlement in the so-called Turks' Redoubt at Lengyel, 
not far from Funfkirchen in Hungary. Here, subterranean dwel- 
lings are dug in the solid earth. “ They are circular, lot much 
higher than a man can stand in; the. entrance was through a 
small opening, probably by means of a perpendicular climbing 
pole. In the floors of the excavations, remains of pottery, weavers’ 
weights, and the traces of cattle were found.” 

“Funnel-pits” of this kind ‘have been discovered not only in 
Germany, France, and England, but also in Switzerland (Hart- 
mann, loc. cit. } p. 242), and as it may be regarded as at least very 
probable that when the Swiss lakes were populated by lake- 
dwellers, the dry land was inhabited at the same time, we may 
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very well picture to ourselves the pile-dwellings in the lakes and 
the funnel-pits on the land as existing together. 

G. Pottery, Wagon-Building, and Boat-Building. 

That the potter’s art was practised, not without the aid of the 
potter’s wheel indeed, in the most ancient lake-dwellings is known. 
It must also he supposed to have been known to the oldest culture 
of the Indo-Europeans. True, we have but fragments of a primi- 
tive verb expressing the action of the potter (Goth ; deigan , “ to 
make of clay ” = Lat. figulus, “ potter, "jingere, technical term for 
the potter’s work: Sans, dih, “rub over, bedaub, besmear”); but 
the Indo-EuropeanB must have been acquainted with it, as is 
shown by a not inconsiderable number of common names for 
vessels. The most important are : Sans, card, O.N. hverr, I. core, 
“kettle,” Sans, humbhd, “pot” = G. KVfifSos, S.ans, gdla, “ball- 
shaped water-jug” — G. yavAo?, “milk-pail,” Zend tashta, Lat. testa, 
Lat. vas = Goth, has, hasja , “ potter,” O.N. bida, Lat. jidelia, G. 
7 rl 60 s (B. B., iii, 97), I. cilornn (* helpurno ), Lat. calpar, G. Kaforr}, 
KaXrris (Stokes, K, Z., xxx. 558). Again, the potter’s art amongst all 
Indo-Europeans stretches back, enveloped in myth and story, to the 
remotest times ; above all, in-matters of ritual, the exclusive employ- 
ment of earthern vessels was long retained both in Greece and Italy. 

As for wagon-building, which had been carried to a certain 
degree of perfection in the primeval Indo-European period, nothing 
analogous is offered by the lake-dwellings ; extremely few objects 
have been found in the older stations (e.g., a yoke in Fenil ; Gross, 
ProtohelvUes, p. 19), which indicate with any certainty that the 
lake : d wellers' employed wagons.* However, we must bear in 
mind on the one hand, that articles of wood are found but 
very rarely compared with articles of other materials, in the 
remains of the lake-dwellings ; and on the other, that even if the 
lake-dwellers were acquainted with wagons, they had very few 
opportunities of using them, as their intercourse undoubtedly and 
naturally was conducted mainly on the water-ways. 

That the lake-dwellers, like the Indo-Europeans, moved along 
these ways in huge “ dug-outs,” propelled by oars and not by sails; 
is shown by the “dug-outs” themselves, which have been raised 
from the bottom of the lakes (Report vil. 57). 

No one can look over the parallels drawn above and avoid the 
conviction, that in spite of some divergent and some obscure 
points, still in the main and on the whole the civilisation that 
confronts us in the oldest monuments of Switzerland is the same 
as that which we have inferred by means of philology and history, 
to have characterised the undivided European branch >of the Indo- 
Germanic family. This leads to the further conclusion that the 

* Portions of wagons, made of bronze and pointing to importation from 
Etruria, have been found in the lake-dwellings in the Neuburg Lake, Cf, 
Report viii, 43 , ff. : “Etruskisuhe Streitwagen aus Bronze in den Pfahl- 
bauten.” 
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oldest inhabitants of Switzerland may etlmologically have belonged 
to the Indo-European family — a conclusion which as we saw 
above was, and at that time was bound to be combated by earlier 
students, such as Misteli, (above, p. 28) and Schleicher 1 (above, 
ditto). 

But though the lake-dwellers may have, been Indo-Europeans, it 
by no means follows that they must have been ; for the objection 
that the culture, which we have claimed, etlmologically speaking, 
as Indo-European, may once have covered large portions of Europe 
and 1 have extended to peoples of other races, is possible in itself, 
and can only be partially refuted. It applies to the Finns, who 
are readily regarded as the original inhabitants of Europe, and 
who, to the most recent times (cf F. Dahn, Urgeschichte d. germ . 
und rom. VolJcer } i. 6), have been thought to have populated the 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland. Such an assumption however' is, 
from what we learn about the original culture of the Finns from 
the evidence of philology (cf. above, p. 45) and history (cf. 
Miillenhoff, D. A., ii. 39), quite moribund. These peoples may have 
been found by the Indo-Europeans in Europe, but certainly not- in 
the Swiss lake-dwellings (cf, K. Miillenhoff, loc. dt., ii. 54). 

The case is different with those pre- or norhJhdo-European 
peoples, who are rightly thought to have once widely occupied the 
south of Europe, the Iberi, Ligurians, llaeti, dec. What we know 
about the original culture of these tribes (cf. L. Diefenbach, 
0 . & / W. Helbig; D. Italikev in der Poebne , pp. 30, 35, ff, ; 
and H. Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alten Geographic passim), is so 
uncommonly little and dubious, that it seems impossible to 
demonstrate that the culture of the Swiss lake-dwellings could not. 
have had its counterpart" amongst them — although individual facts 
seem to indioate rather that.it had not than that it had. 

This uncertainty compels us to sum up the results of this 
chapter thus : That first the culture of the Swiss lake-dwellings is 
practically identical with the culture common, to the European 
members of the Indo-Germanic family (above, p. 131, .and below, 
ch. xiv.)} and that secondly, from this point of view, there is 
nothing to prevent our assuming that the most ancient inhabit- 
ants of Switzerland were a branch of the European division. 

In abrupt contrast to the " neolithic ” culture revealed in the 
lake-dwellings stand the “ palseolithio ” finds in the caves of 
France, Belgium, Germany, &c., the fauna of which (cave-bear, 
mammoth, rhinoceros) belong to ,a period in the world’s history 
that has passed away in Europe. The rudiments of human culture 
here presented to us are far below the most ancient state of things 
that we can discover amongst the Indo-Europeans. Here alone 
we have a stratum of culture, which in point of archaeology, is 
indubitably either non Indo-European, or pre-Indo-European. 


CHAPTER XII, 


FAMILY AND STATE. 

Hypotheses as to the Evolution of the Family— Our Object— I. hido. Germanic 
Names of . Kin : 1. Father, Mother, Son, Daughter, Brother, Sister — 
2. Paternal and Maternal Uncles and Aunts, Nephew, Cousin, Grand- 
parents, Grandchildren — 3. Relation by of the 

Facts Ascertained— The Indo-Germanic 1 ■ .! Indo- 

r : . v. • , r * “ T do-Euvopean Woman :■ Purchase — 

'■* . 1 Wife— Sacrifices Common to the 

'i . ■ ■ . ■ . in the Husband and the Wife — 

■ ■ Widow— III. Family and State: 

;■ 1 ■ ■' . 1 . 1 the Sib— Blood Revenge— The 

Tnoe— Kegai Power — riaa.tne Inuo-Europeans a Common Name ? 

On the very threshold of European tradition, in Homer, we are 
met by a conception of marriage than which modern civilisation 
has conceived nothing purer or more affectionate. *E *rop (says 
Andromache, II., vi. 429) atop ov pot k rtrt vra rrjp Kal irdma prjrrjp 
rj8k KatTLyvryros, o-u St poi 6a\epo$ rrapaKoirq^ \ and in the Odyssey 
(vi. 182) we further have : ovpkv yap rov ye Kpeiacrov Kal dptiov fyo$' 
opo^poveovre vorjpa.cn. oTkov tyrjroV avrjp r}8e yvvrj : — 

“ For nothing sure more goodly or better may be found 
Than man and woman holding one house with one goodwill/’ 

(Morris.) 

And yet, like every other human institution, this relation of 
husband to wife must have started from some lower beginning 
not wholly raised above the level of brute-life. The question is 
whether we are yet in a position to determine with some degree of 
clearness the lines of its evolution. 

The usual theory of this process of evolution assumes that in the 
history even of the human family there was a stage of promiscu- 
ous sexual relations, i.e ., a state of things in which within a certain 
community any man might have sexual relations with any woman. 
In view of the consequent uncertainty as to the paternity of any 
child, it naturally came about that the" child was counted, akin 
not to its father but to its mother ; and this accordingly is the 
root of that phase in the life of the family which is known as that 
of “ maternal rights ” or “ female descent.” On the other hand, 
according to this view, the transition to monogamy and male 
descent is afforded by polyandry, i.e., the joint possession in 
marriage of one wife by a number of men, usually related to each 
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other, an institution which is supposed to have left traces of its 
existence in the shape of the le'virate amongst peoples that have 
reached a higher level. The relation of the child to its father then 
gradually came to be better recognised, and then entirely superseded 
that of the child to the mother, while only quite at the last was it 
recognised that the child was equally related to both parents.* 

Against this, or similar views, various objections, not without 
reason, have of late been raised, especially by C. N. Starcke (. Die 
primitive Familie in Hirer EnUtehung und Entwicklung, Leipzig, 
1888). Starcke seeks the explanation of the various forms of 
human marriage, not so much in the sexual needs of primitive man 
(which in his opinion would never have resulted in marriage) as 
in the needs of his domestic economy; he needed a slave, a house- 
keeper, to keep what he owned together. Then came the wish, 
based on practical and on religious reasons, to have children. 
Whether they were of his begetting was a point to which he gave 
no weight, as everything which the woman belonging to him pro- 
duced became his property. It whs only by slow degrees that sexual 
life became, first for the woman, then for the man, focussed in 
marriage. “ Maternal rights ” or “ female descent ” are regarded 
by Starcke as being frequently a later device, which, however, has 
nothing to do with reflections as to the alleged uncertainty of the 
child's paternity. 

Fortunately, it is. not our business to take up a decided attitude 
with regard to the far-reaching problem here touched upon. Our 
object is much humbler and much more limited : it is to sketch a 
picture of marriage and the organisation of the family in the 
primeval period of the Indo-Germanic peoples ; and the only reason 
we had for briefly mentioning the disputed questions connected 
with the origin of human marriage generally, was that* as we shall 
hereafter see, they occasionally crop out in the field of our investi- 
gations. We- shall, however, endeavour to keep our investigations 
free from speculations as to the primeval condition of man, and to 
base them on the foundation of purely historic, and especially 
linguistic, research. 

Though this reduces the extent of our task, yet the materials 
for it are so unusually abundant that we must begin by renouncing 
any attempt even approximately to exhaust them within the limits 
of this work. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a close 
examination of some points especially important for judging the 
Indo-European family audits evolution. f We begin with a ,eon- 

* Of. % amongst others, Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisation, p. 50 , ff., 1875 ;. 
and, recen fUr ™ Oic menschliche Familie naeh ihrer Entstehung 

und natiiri • Leipzig, 1889 , 

1 1 can ■ _ . ■ oause I learn from Prof, B. Delbriick that be 

will sir ‘ “ the Indo-European family. In a con- 

versatv * ■ ; that we certainly coincided as to one 

point o" ■ . the organisation of the Indo-European 

family, » . ' the names for relatives by marnage. 

This is ■ Directness of our several investigations. 

Delbriiek’s work lias, since appeared in the Ahh. d. K, S. GesellseJmft d. 
Wiss., xxv. 
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sideration of the Indo-European names of kin, in the hope that 
from them we may learn something further as to the organisation 
of the Indo-European family. 


I. Indo-European Names op Kiw. 

We begin the discussion of Indo-European names of kin with a 
group of persons whose designations have proved remarkably 
tenacious of life, both as regards form and meaning. They are 
the names of — 

1. Father, Mother , Son, Daughter, Brother, Sister. 

Father : Sans, piidr , Zend pitar , Armen, hair , G. iraryp, Lat. 
pater, I. athir, Goth, fadar. 

Mother : Sans, mdtdr ,* Zend mdiar, Armen, mair, G. pprqp, Lat. 
mdter, I. mdthir, O.H.G. muotar, O.S. mati — Lith. mot%, 
“woman’' imotyna, “mother”), Alb. motr%, “sister.” 

In addition to these organic formations, the Indo-European 
languages are pervaded by names for father and mother of a more 
onomatopoetio character. Thus : — 

Father : Sans, tdtds, G. rcrra, Lat. fata, O.H.G. toto , &c. (Grimm, 
W., ii. 1312), Lith. t£tis (also tewas), Alb. tatt f — G. arra, 
Lat. atta, Goth, atta, O.S. otiH, ( Alb. at. 

Mother : Sans, nantt (G. vdwa, viwa, “ aunt,” paternal and 
maternal), Alb. time ; O.H.G. ama (Lat. amdta, “aunt,” 
paternal ?), Span. Port, ama, Alb. em$ ; Lat. mamma, Alb. 
mime^ (G. fidfip-rj, generally “grandmother”); also O.N. 
mdna, O.H.G, muoma , “matertera,” Dutch . moeme, Lith. 
momd, O.H.G. muoia == G. paia. 

It accords with the affection of the east European languages for 
diminutives, that they are just the tongues in which the old names 
for father and mother have been either driven out by these child’s 
words or have changed their meaning. 

A common name for the two parents is not to be traced in the 
Indo-European languages. This conception is expressed in the 
separate languages by words such as G. toky}cs, yovei?, Lat.. parentes, 
Lith. gimdytojei, “the begettei’S,” Goth, berusjds (cf. Sans, bhartri, 
G. avrujidpa), O.H.G. eltiron , “the old ones,” and so on. Goth. 
fadrein, “ parents,” literally “ fatherhood,” is interesting. A.S. 
fe)>gen also is collective jr— 

Son : Sans, sdnus, Zend kunu, G. ius (v-ju), Goth, 'sunus, Lith. 
sunus, O.S. synd — Sans . putrd, Zend puthra, Osc . pvJclo. 


* The older language still has bhartri, “mother” (Av.). This may be 
compared with the Syrac. &yTt-<pd P a ' wrprnd, Hesyoh., as this yields a *<pdpa, 
“mother/' . 

+ J. Schmidt (K. Z., xxv. 34) regards this series «*s developed out of *pUita 
(:p(e)tdr). 
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Daughter : Sans, duhitdr, Zend dughdhar, Armen, dustr (ustr, 
“ son ; ” Httbschmann, A. St., 47), G. OvyaTqp, Goth, dadhtar, 
Lith. duhte, O.S. diUti. 

Brother : Sans, bkrtttar, Zend brdtar , Armen. eXbair (G. <f>prprrjp * 
dScA^os, Hesych.), Lat. frdter, I. brdthir, Goth, Jr<5jxzr, Lith. 
broter&is , O.S. bratrd. 

Sister: Zrr.i ?r* brr. ?•***'»• (G. fop, see below), 

La*. ■ , I. • (■ ■ ii. ! ■! !. .! *&, O.S. sestra. 

Whereas the Latins have not a trace left of the Indo-European 
word for 11 son ” and “ daughter,” in the place of which they use 
filius, filia , “ Buckling ” (according to G. Meyer, however, = Alb. 
bir, bil'%), the Greeks have lost the old expressions for brother and 
sister, except in certain survivals. They are replaced by dSeX^os 
(Lac.. dScXw^p, in suffix resembling the other names of kin), dSeX^, 
“sprung from the same womb” ( cf. also opoydcrraip, aydcrropev 
a£ek(f>ol 8(8vpot, dydcrrwp, Sans, sddara ~ sa + udard , “ belly,” Osset. 
Dig. dnsuwdr = tin + suwcir, “ womb ”), and the obscure* KacrCyvrjros, 
and also simply K<xcr«. 

We shall deal hereafter with <f>py}n)p, the original meaning of 
which has almost entirely faded. Now for a word as to the above- 
mentioned lopes = Lat. sordres. 

Hesy chius interprets lop by Bvyarrjp and dv«^io?, topes by 
irpotrfjKovrts, cnryytvcts. The explanation of the three last meanings 
seems to me to lie in comparing the Lat. comobrini (.* consosrAni ). 
This word originally meant the children of what is called in' German 
a Geschmster, i.e., originally a pair of sisters (O.H.G. gi-mhtar, O.D. 
guustruon), then the children of two brothers ( fratres patrmles, 
sororqs patrueles), and of a brother and sister ( arriitini , amitince ; 
cf. Cprp. Jwr. Civ ,, xxxviii. x. 1). So too, I take it, topes origin- 
ally meant “ sisters,” then w sisters' children,” “ children of brothers 
and sisters” (dvci/aot). For the absence of any mark of derivation 
we may compare Homeric /ccwny^ro?, orig. “frater,” then also 
“fratris liberi” ( consobrini , dvei/aot). This degree of relationship, 
then, is what is meant by lopes = 7rpocnp<oyTes, avyyeve'ts. 

What may have been the meanings of the roots of these names 
of kin is a question which we refrain from pursuing for reasons 
already given (p. 139,/.). The only thing certain seems to me 
to be that the Indo-European name for son comes from the root 
sd, “beget, bear” (Sans, sd, “genitor” and “genetrix”) % 

It seems to me at least not improbable that the Indo-European 
name for father, *p(e)-tdr, goes back to the same root, or was at 
an early time assimilated to it, as the name for spouse arid lord, 

* Han't* seems to go back to *kn-ti , and may belong to I. citm, “ the first ” 
(from O.S. *ken, “begin;” Miklosich, Et. IF.), so. that ttafflyvrirus, icatr ty v-firy, 

“ firot-born," male and female, would “brother and sister. Cf. Horn, y vut6s, 

“born" = ^brother," and colloquialisms such as German. “ mein ttltestor,” 
“ irneine alteste.” Nevertheless, Greek itself does not offer a trace of any such 
fundamental meaning as “first-born;" and, accordingly, this comparison is 
or.lv g ! r;:- *- ' ’ ■ . ... r the comparison of 0. Eng. hysc , “boy," throws 
■Ml. ■:*; ■ < - v 1 " i g. 
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Sans, pd-ti, G. tto-ci-s, which we shall discuss subsequently. This 
root is perhaps preserved in the Sans. pd, “ protect,” so that the 
patria potestas of the father and husband is shown on purely philo- 
logical grounds to have been the guardianship of his family. 

2. Brothers and Bisters of the Father and Mother , Nephew, 
Cousin, Grandparents , Grandchildren. 

The names of kin discussed in the previous section were charac- 
terised by considerable conformity in their formation, for with the 
exception of the Indo-European name for son they all have the 
suffix -ter or -er. Their stability of meaning, again, only suffered 
in isolated exceptions. , 

Things are quite different with the circle of relatives whose 
appellations we now turn to. There is no uniformity in the 
formation of their names, and the meanings of these names of kin 
seem to have been in a state of continual flux. We will first try 
to take a comprehensive glance at the most salient facts, and then 
see whether an explanation can be found. 

The series which shows most uniformity in form and meaning 
is that of the names for the father’s brother : Sans, pitrvya, Zend 
tdiryd (Bartholomee, B. B., x. 271), Gr. n arpais, Lat. patruus, O.H.G. 
fatureo, A,S. fccdera. 

There is no Indo-European term for mother’s brother. In 
Sanskrit we have mdtuld (perhaps = *mdta-tulya ; cf. tdta-tulyd, 
“ father-like,” “ paternal uncle ”), in G. prjrpms (modelled on Wrpws, 
lator also = “ maternal grandfather ”), in Armenian k ( eri ( : h l oir, 
“ sister ”). 

The European languages, however, very frequently form the 
name of the mother’s brother from a stem which also designates 
the grandfather or grandmother, To this belong Lat. avus, 
“grandfather” : avunculus , Goth. av6, "grandmother,” O.N. de, 
“great-grandfather” : O.H.G. * 6heim , A.S. earn, O.F. cm (formation 
obscure) — Lith. awynas, Pr. awis, O.S. uj, ujka, all “ avunculus ” — 
M. Cymr. ewi-thr , 0. Com. eui-ter , “ uncle,” I. aue, “ grandchild ” 
(Stokes, however, connects.it with G. TrdFts.; B. B., ix. 87). 

This change of meaning from grandfather to mother’s brother 
finds a parallel in that from grandfather to father’s brother, as 
shown in the following series : — 

O.S. dedd, “avus,” G. rrfir), “ grandmother ” — Lith. dldis, 
“father’s brother” (dedi, dUdiius), G. 0aos (from *6r}-jo), 
“ paternal and maternal uncle.” 

Cf., further, Lith. strujus, “old man” : O.S. stryj, stryjci , 
“ patruus ” (Miklosich, Et. W '.). 

The complement in many respects to the change of meaning 
depicted in the two preceding groups is offered by the name of kin 
which is the most widely distributed in the Indo-European ■ lan- 
guages of all the names we have to discuss in this section, for it 
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combines the meanings of grandchild” and “nephew,” and also 
has the general meaning of “ descendant.”* It is the Lat. nepos 
and its stock :r— 


Sanskrit: ndpdt , ndptar , “descendant in general son, especi- 
ally grandson,” used in the older language mainly in the 
general sense, in the later only in the sense of “grand- 
child” ( B . K) — napti, “daughter,” “ grand-daughter ” 
(Zend napti). 

Iranian: Zend napdt, “grandson,” N. Pers. navdda , “grand- 
son,” napti , “kindred.” 

Greek: veVoSes (assimilated to 7rous). “brood,” d-vc^tos, “child 
of brother or sister” (d-verr-o-, s as in O.S. nastera from 
*nep-s-tera or — d-veirr-jo), vtoTrrpai ' vuov Ovy arepes, Hesych., 
“grand-daughters” (for *v*TroT-pai1). 

Latin : nepdv-, “ grandson,” later also “ nephew.” 

Teutonic: A. S. nefa, “grandson,” “nephew,” O.N. nefe, “kins- 
man,” O.H.G. nefo, M.H.G. neve, “ sister’s son, rarely 
brother’s son, also uncle, then kinsman in general” 
(Kluge); O.N. nipt , “sister’s daughter, niece,” O.H.G. nift, 
M.H.G. niftel, Goth, nipjis, “cousin,” O.N. nidr, “descend- 
ant ” (*nipty‘o), &c. 

Old Slavonic : netiji , “nephew,” nektera, “niece.” 

Old Irish :■ nia, “sister’s son.” 


A glance at these facts shows that tne meanings “nephew,” 
“cousin,” &o., only occur in the European languages, to which, 
again, the^ change of meaning from grandfather to uncle is 
confined. 

The Indo-Tranian languages have developed an expression of 
their own for brother’s son : Sans, bkrdtrvya — Zend Irdtuirva (cf 
Bartholonne, B. B., x. 271).. ' * V 

This in my opinion practically exhausts the agreements to be 
found in the names of this degree of kindred ; but a few words 
must yet be said as to the sisters of tho father and mother, and 
grandparents and grandchildren. 

The names of the sisters n-aos ‘rrarpos are gonerally sharply dis- 
tinguished from those 7rpos /wjrpos m the individual languages. 
Thus in the Lat. amita : matertera , in the Teut. O.H.G. basa, 
A.S. fa]>u, O.F.fetke : O.H.G. muoma, A.S. mddrie , Hutch madder, f 
O.S. strina (: stryj) : teta, tetka. In Greek no clear distinction 
seonis to have been made between such words as Bela, rqdk, vdvtm . 

The names of the grandparents, apart from tho cases of agree- 
ment cited above, do not point to the existence of any primeval 
forms. Either the grandfather and grandmother were simply 
called the old ones: O.H.G., ano, ana ** Lat. anus, “old woman,” 


w Um / nn ’ S l F <*tcrruM an 0. v. BmiingJc , p .JT, 1888) to show 

v^y MuSn™ Utal meamng ° f r ' e ' p6t ~ is “ or P han ” (“ unprotected ”) i« not 

how™r/ul^“ e ^Zth°™" ti0n Wi * h kmt '- 
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O.S. baba , “ grandmother,” or compounds such as Sans, nvdtamaha, 
G. fieyaXo/xriTrjpi firjrpoTraTwp, I. senindthir , were employed. G. 
Trcwnros is a child’s word ] Zend nydJca = 0. Pers. nydka , N. Pers. 
niyd, is obscure ; cf. 0. Pers. apa-nydka , “ ancestor.” On the other 
hand, we can point to a special agreement between German, 
Slavonic, and Lithuanian in the name for grandson, O.H.G. 
eninchil, O.S. nmnuku, Lith. anukas , which is rightly inter- 
preted as “little ancestor” (O.H.G. ano ), O.H.G. diehter , 

“ grandson,” is derived from Sans, tile, “ posterity,” by the addi- 
tion of the suffix -ter, which is used in names of kin (Kluge) ; cf. 
*nep6t , “descendant,” “grandson.” The other names for grandson 
t ^r-r in--, such as Sans. pdkitra, prapdutra, O.H.G. fernevo, 
< « i ■ >. . . „ , nothing of interest. O.S. *sturu , “ great- 

grandson,” is compared by Miklosioh (St. W.) with Lith. prakurejis, 
“ ancestor.” 

3. Connection by Marriage (. Affi/nitas ), 

I lay down a proposition at the beginning of this section, which 
I hope to show to be correct in what follows, and which if correct 
seems to. me to- contain an extremely important clue to the compre- 
hension of the ancient Indo-European family. That is to say, I 
am convinced that only the connection of the daughter-in-law with 
the husband’s relatives, and not the connection of the son-in-law 
with the relatives of the wife, can be established by Indo- 
European equations.* 

The young pair, whose union connects two families, consists of 
the daughter-in-law (relatively to the man’s parents) and the son- 
in-law (relatively to the wife’s parents). We find that the former 
alone has a just claim to be descended from Indo-European times. 
The daughter-in-law is called : Sans, mushft, N. Pers, sundr 
(Spiegel, A. Per., 88 T), Osset. nost l d (cf. Hiibschmann, Osset. Spr., 
p. 52), Armen, nu, G. vuos, Lat. nurus, O.H.G. snura, O.S. snucha, 
Alb. nuse. 

In Celtic and Lithuanian (martl) alone does the word seem not 
to be established. Although incapable of proof, the old-fashioned 
interpretation of the Indo-JE. *snusd as “ female son ” (f&imu-sd) is 
probably right. 

In contrast to the name of the daughter-in-law, the names 
for the son-in-law only coincide in those languages which arc 
closely connected together : in Indo-Iranian, Sans. jUmdtar — Zend 
zdmdtar (connected “related").; and in Lithu-Slavonic, 

Lith. zSntas = O.S. zftl, to which probably Alb. dander, “bridegroom,” 
also probably belongs. The root of both stocks of words is yen, 
Sans, jdnati , Zend zizananti, “ beget,” to which (ef. gen-us , gigno) 
belongs also the Lat. gener, + formed \ipon socer and *l$v-er (which 
subsequently became levir, under the influence of vir). G. ya pppo? 
(*yap.-p6) is the “wedder” (yagao). Teut. A.S. dtum , O.H.G. 

* A. Fick {Spracheinheit, p. 270,/.) had a presentiment of this fact. 

t The assumption that gener is described from *<jcmro (— yap fipSs) is sup-s 
ported by no analogy whatever. 
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. eidwn, most probably = sponsus (from A.S. dp, O.H.G, eid), inas- 
much as Goth, liugan, “ wed,” also seems connected with I. luge, 
“oath.” Expressions, therefore, such as kinsmen, begetter, 
pledged, were employed to express the relatively new idea of “ son- 
in-law, ” 

From the children we now turn to the parents-in-law : — 

Father-in-law : Sans, pvdpura, Zend qasura, Armen, skesr-air 
(“mother-in-law’s husband”), G. ixvpos, Lat. socer , Goth. 
svaihra , O.S. 8vekru* Lith. szdszuras, Alb. virfier, Com. 
hveger. 

Mother-in-law ; Sans. QvaprU, Armen, shesur , Lat. socrus, O.S. 
svekry , G. itcopd, Goth, svaihro , Alb. viehere, Corn, hvigeren. 

This word can accordingly be established to exist in all Indo- 
European languages, and obviously is compounded of the pro- 
nominal stem sve and %uro-. The latter may still be compared 
with G. Kvpios, so that the sense is as Curtius ( Grdz , 4 , p. 136) 
maintains, 18 10 $ tcupiosf (i.e., of the *snusd). The word is in 
several of the separate languages used indiscriminately of the 
husband’s parents and the wife’s ; but there is no lack of clear 
indications that this was not an ancient, or at any rate not the 
primeval, use of the word. 

In Homer, Impos, tKvpi) is used only of the husband’s parents, 

„ whereas there is a special word for the father of the wife, 7 revOepos 
(:Sans. hdndhu, “kindred, association, kinsmen”). The same 
state of things prevails, or prevailed, in Lithuanian, where the 
obsolescent szdszuras is, or was, only employed for the man’s father, 
whereas (iszwu (Lat. uxor — I. *6h&ver) is used of the wife’s. Finally, 
the tables of South Slavonic names of kin given by F. Krau&s (Sitte 
und Branch dev Siidslaven , p, 3, ff., Wien, 1885), clearly indicate that 
tho words svehru, sveh'y, were employed exclusively to designate 
the husband’s parents (e/., p. 8:12, 13). The wife calls her 
spouse’s relatives svehrUna , the husband his wife’s tazbina (p. 3). 

This agreement of three branches of the Indo-European family 
of speech must, however, necessarily mirror the original state of 
things ; for if we wished to assume, say, that cwpos from the 
beginning designated alike the man’s father and the wife’s, and 
that only in later times did individual languages indulge in the 
luxury of distinctive names, we should have to regard it as u 
wholly inexplicable freak of chance that three totally different 
linguistic areas (Greek, Lithuanian, Slavonic) came to use cku/dos in 
the same limited sense as “husband’s father.” Tho reply that 
there may have been even in the primeval period two distinct 
terms, Impos for the husband’s father, and a lost, unknown x for 
the wife’s, is invalidated partly by what has already been said and 
partly by what follows. 

* The Ic instead of s in the Slavonic words is remarkable. 

+ Every woman according to Greek law must have a Kvpios ; this in the 
case of an unmarried woman was the. father or nearest blood-relation, of a 
married woman the husband. 
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The Indo-European equations expressive of affinity, which still 
remain, refer simply to the connection of the wife with the man’s 
relations. They are : — 

Husband’s Brother: Sans, devdr, Armen, taigr , G. Sayjp, Lat. 
levir, Lith. dewerls , O.S. deveri , A.S. tdcor , O.H.G. zeihhur. 

Husband’s Sister : G. yaW, yaXotos, Lat. glds, O.S. riuva ; cf. 
Phrygian : ydAAapos * QpvyiKov ovopa (sc. ovyytviKov), 
ye\a po$ ■ aSeXfov y vvrj y Hesych. In Sanskrit the word 
cannot be established; here the man’s sister is called 
ndndndar , nanandar s (l. ander , “ young woman ” ?). Cf. also 
Lithu-Pr. mdsza,) moazo. 

Husbands’ Brothers’ Wives : Sans, ydtaras ( ydtar , “ wife of the 
devar ”) ; G. ctvarcpcs, Lat. janitrices , O.S. jftry, “ fratria ; ” 
the husband’s brother’s wife : Serb.-Croat. jetrva , Bulg. 
jetorva ; brothers’ wives are jetrve to each other (Krauss, 
loc. cit ., p. 9), Lith. inte, “ brother’s wife,” Lett, jentere. 

I regard, then, the position taken up at the beginning of this 
section, as proved.* 

We have accordingly to start from a state of things in the 
family organisation of the ancient Indo-Europeans, in which the 
notion of relation by marriage was developed solely as between 
the wife and her husband’s kinfolk. The wife’s family might 
then indeed be counted as “allied by friendship” (G, KrjSean/js, 
“ any relatipu by marriage,” “son-in-law, father-in-law, brother-in- 
law,” 7 revOtpot, oi rrj<i Kopr}? y ows, Hesych., <fcc. ; Crete, Gortyna 
KaBicrrat ', “ blood-relations,” especially of wives, KySepoves * ot Kara, 
hnyaptav oIkclol, Hesych. KrjBevpa, “affinity,” &C. : k^Scios, KgSurros, 
“ dear,” South Slav, prijateljstina , “ the wife’s kindred generally ” : 
O.S. prijatelt, “friend;” cf. Germ. freundscJiaft » “kindred,” like 
M.H.G. vrvuntsehaft , “affinity,” Nibelungen, xxxvii. 2160 B.) ; but 
it was not regarded as related. When married, a woman loft the 
circle of her own kindred and entered that of her husband; but 
her new connection severed her previous family ties, it did not 
create fresh ones between her kindred and her husband’s. The 
wife vanished, so to speak, into the house of hor husband. 

This, however, is intimately connected with the fact that, slight 
as was the connection which the bride and young wife formed 
between the two families, the blood-relationship which was estab- 

* Against its correctness the only thing, as far as I know, that can be 
alleged is the by no means certain equation : <3, &4\m * oi &$e\<ph.s yvvatKas 
ia-xvx6res, alKiot * criyyafi&pot (Hcsycn.) - O.N. svilar, “the husbands of two 
sisters ” (Vigfusson, Kluge, K.Z. , xxvi. 86), in so far as it gjvcs expression to 
relationship by marriage, as existing between men. But, first, this equation 
is confined to Europe, and can, therefore, prove - nothing as to the oldest 
primeval period ; next, it is quite possible to conceive such a degree of relation- 
ship arising between members of one and the same family, that is supposing 
one starts from the Joint Family or House Community (on which see below). 
The may have been originally brothers, for instance, who married 

sisters. Max Miiller compares Sans, sijdla, “wife’s brother,” with &4\toi (but 
cf. pj&ld). 
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lished, when the wife became a mother, between her relations and 
the children of herself and h'er husband, was regarded by the Indo- 
Europeans, at any rate at first, as equally slight. It is, accordingly, 
in my opinion, no matter of mere chance that the Indo-European 
languages have an identical name for the- father’s brother but not 
■for the mother’s; and, generally, that merely cognatic degrees cannot 
be authenticated by primeval equations,. 

rni - ’• 1 11 ,« * < however, of a primitive Indo-European family 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ' on a strictly agnatic principle — a hypothesis to 

which we have been led by purely linguistic considerations, is 
opposed alike to the wholly unfounded assertion (promulgated 
by Bachofen, Antiguari&che Brief e* particularly) that the Aryans 

still lived in promiscuity, counting kins 1 v — 1 v 'V : -1 ' 11 ‘" 

mother ; and to the conclusions of Leist /■ ■ ■ ‘ /.’ 

geschichte) who explains “the cognatic conception of the family, 
resulting from obsequium to the parents, as the primeval Aryan 
form.” Based on this is the conception of a narrow circle of 
relatives, corresponding to the Lat. consobrini, the G. dy^icrms 
(regarded by Leist as cognaticf), and the Indian Sapindas, which 
Leist considers to be “ the oldest and far the oldest ” conception 
which the Greeks and Italians inherited from their forefathers. 
His overestimate of the antiquity of the cognatic conception 
of the family amongst the Indo-Europeans compels Leist to treat 
a series of Roman legal institutions, based on a strictly agnatic 
system, such as the ancient Roman law of inheritance, as being 
recent innovations in Roman law. We only mention this to give 
some idea of Leist’s fundamental position, as it is of course no 
possible part of our design to follow a jurist further in the 
juridical field. 

Although the idea of affinity with a wife’s relations, and the 
cognatic conception of the family based thereon were foreign to 
the primeval period, the question may yet be put whether the 
rudiments and beginnings of both were not present if not in Indo- 
European, at any rate in pro-ethnic times. Appeal may be made 
to the names for son-in-law which coincide in certain groups of 
languages (above, p. 376), for through him the amalgamation 
of the man’s family with the wife’s was effected. In Lithuanian 
and Slavonic alike the pronominal stem svoi- is used to designate 
affinity. 1 A Slavo-Prussian equation, G. tUti, “socer” = Pruss.. 
tistics, probably originally meant 7rev0c/>os, not Iki^o's (cf Krauss, 
loc. cit ., pp. 12, 13, though also p. 8). 

Above all, in support of the antiquity of the cognatio concep- 
tion, the fact may be appealed to that most European languages' 

* Of, on the other hand, the author in Deutsche IAtz,, 1880, No. 27. , 

t Cf., on the other hand, F. B. Jeyons, “ Kin and Custom/’ Journal of 
Philology, xv\. 99. 

$ Cf, Lith., swaZne, “ wife’s sister ” ( laigonas , “wife’s brother”), swainius , 
“sister’s husband,” O.S. svoitl, “affinis," svatU (*8vojatU), and so on: cf. 
Mikloaich, M. W., p. 332. In Teutonic, O.H.G. ga-swto (*swe A “levir.” 
probably belongs here. 
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have made themselves names for the mother’s brother from the 
same stem %o-, though certainly with different formative suffixes 
(Lat. av-unculusy M,. Cymr. ew-ither , O.H.G. 6-heim , Lith. a w-tfnas, 
O.S. *av-jo = uj). 

The original meaning of this stem *civo or *av-n (Lat. avun- 
culus, Goth, avon-, Cymr. *aven-tr — ewithr) must be assumed to 
be not grandfather in particular, but forefather generally. 

Anyhow, no terminology distinguishing with precision between 
the asceudants of the father and the mother can, as we have seen 
(p. 37 4), be traced in the original language. This, again, may be 
a consequence of the position which the old people plainly held in 
the family. When father and mother became old and weak, 
useless for work or war, when power and property passed to the 
sou, it was in accordance with the hard and cruel mode of thought 
common to primitive man, that these old people should be viewed 
as somewhat superfluous portions of the general household. It is 
only at a higher level of culture that the duty of affection towards 
parents, which culminates in the divine injunction, “Honour thy 
father and mother that thy days may be long in the land,” comes 
to modify the dread which the ancients felt for “oppressive,” 
“loathsome,” “doleful,” “pernicious” old age, and which made 
them welcome a release from it. 

The custom of putting a violent end to the aged and infirm 
survived from the primeval period into historic times not un- 
frequently amongst the Indo-European peoples (cf. Diefenbach, 
Volkerkunde und Bildungsgeschichte , p. 247,/). It can bo authen- 
ticated in Vedic- antiquity (Zimmer, p. 328), amongst the Iranians 
(the Bactrians* and Caspian peoples), amongst the ancient Germans, 
the Slavs, and PyUsians (Grimm, D . i?., p. 486, / ; Weinhold, 
Altn. Lebm } p. 473). 

Wo do not draw the conclusion from this kind of statement that 
the violent removal of old people was a universal Indo-European 
custom ; but we should regard such a view (cf. Hehn, above, p. 
35), for all that, as nearer the truth than Leist’s view touched 
upou above, according to which obsequium from relatives of a 
certain degree of kinship towards the parmtes was a primeval 
institution of the original Indo-Europeans. t 

If, however, the stem avo- originally meant “forefather in 
general,” this would correspond to the fact that the original 
meaning of *nep6t- } as shown by the above collection of instances 
(p. 374), was, in all probability, “descendant in general.” 

* Of. Strabo, c. 517 : robs ydp &ir«ipr)K6ras 5 <4 yrjpas J) vbtrov {uvras 
irapa&dWeo'Ottt rpetpop.iyots Kvcrlv irrlrtjSfs irpbs tovto , o5s ivra<f)ia<TTks 
Ka\e?<r0ai rfj irarpyq, y\d>Try. The statement in this form is hardly credible ; 

■it, therefore, st-ems ' 91 1 ’ 1 V *"■'* 

with the ancient F \ 

“look”), in accorc , u ■ 0 ■ 

order that its glance might light upon the corpse {cf', W, Geiger, 0 stir an, 
Kultur, p. 284,/.). 

+ On the allied subject of the worship of the dead, and offerings to the 
dead, see ch. xiii. 
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Perhaps in the agnatic family the word was applied to any 
descendant not a jilius , i.e., to the grandson, great-grandson, 
and also the nephew (relatively to the patruus). When in certain 
European languages derivatives from avo- came to be applied to 
the mother’s brother, the stem *nep6t- took the same direction, 
and was used to express relation to the mother’s brother and the 
mother’s sister (cf. above, p. 374). 

In a paper entitled “Germanische und moderne Rechtsideen im 
recipierten romischen Recht.,” ii. (Z, /. vergl. JRechUw., iv. 227, f.) } 
Bernlioft rightly infers from the change of meaning to be traced 
in the words avus and nepos , just spoken of, that “relation through 
the mother became much more prominent amongst the European 
peoples.” He adds : “It may be conjectured that the influence of 
the conquered aborigines made itself felt. There are at the 
present day widely scattered peoples who only count relationship 
through the mother and her kinsfolk; and many indications inti- 
mate that the aborigines, whom the Indo-Europeans on their entry 
into Europe gradually subdued, cherished views of this kind ” (?). 

I am of opinion that there is no need to resort to any such 
hypothesis, which is incapable of proof as regards the northern 
peoples particularly. It seems to me that the closer relationship 
established between the husband’s family and the wife’s can be 
better explained by the growth of more refined feelings generally, 
and by a change in civilising influences particularly. A stage of 
culture, in which the idea of relationship or affinity with the kins- 
folk of the mother or wife has not yet sprung up, seems to me most 
conceivable in the case of nomad life, such as we must imagine to 
have prevailed in the oldest epoch of the primitive Indo-European 
period (ch. iii.). The distance in space between the pastures and 
the constant change of abode precluded the amalgamation of 
families of agnatic structure. 

Things change as soon as the tribes take to agriculture and to 
more permanent abodes. This took place in the Indo-European 
world at a time when the Europoan peoples on the one hand were 
still ethnically united, as were the Indo-Iranians on the other. It 
is noticeable in this connection that the idea of connection by 
marriage is expressed in Latin by affinis, aflnitas, which need only 
mean “neighbour,” “neighbourhood,” Hesiod, too, gives the 
advice ( Works and Rays, 700): tyjv Se /xaXto-ra- yagtiv rjris t crtGev 
tyyvtft valet, Were the irpovrjKQVTe's originally “amnes,” “those on 
the border” (cf Leist, Grdco-it. Mechtsgesch., p. 103)? I should be 
inclined to think that it was those families that settled, even if at 
first only for a time, on the same soil, amongst whom the idea of 
relationship with the wife’s family would most readily develop. 

It is also in my opinion possible, indeed, that the development of 
the cognatio conception of the family .and the idea of relation by 
marriage may in its beginnings go back to prehistoric times in 
Europe, and that yet the fundamentally agnatic charaoter of the 
family, inherited from the primeval period, was not materially 
affected thereby (cf, further, section iii. below). 
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II. Indo-European Marriage, Position op the 
Indo-European Wife. 

Indo-European marriage was based on the purchase of the bride. 
This fact appears clearly and plainly enough amongst most Indo- 
European peoples, and amongst some continued in its effects up to 
the threshold of the present. Aristotle (Pol., ii. 5,11 ; ii.’ 8, p. 
1268 b, 39) says expressly : rows yap ap\aiov s voptovs klav airkovs 
tlvat jccu j3apj3apu<ov<i * io-iByjpOffropavvTo tc yap ol *EAA 7 }V€<: xal ra <s 
ywatkas iiovovvro. In the Homerio age a maid was called 
&k<f>€<ri^ot a, “a girl who brings her parents a good price,” and 
rightly, for on- occasion considerable gifts, an-eipicna 28va, were 
given to the father of the girl (cf. 11, xi. 244) : — 

Trp&O' exarov /3ov<s Sake v, «r«iTa 8e inreonj 
atya? opov teal oik, ra 01 a cnrcra irotpatvovTO. 

The custom of bride-purchase prevailed throughout Teutonic 
antiquity, and it can scarcely be believed that Tacitus in the well- 
known passage of the Germania (c. 18 : JDotem non uxor marito sed 
uxori maritm offert ) is not referring to this, Not with equal cer- 
tainty, however, can purchase be established on Roman soil as the 
oldest form of marriage. The original custom, of which the sym- 
bolical process of coemptio has preserved a reminiscence, yielded in 
the very earliest times among the Romans to the purely religious 
confarreatio, which contained no notion of purchase. On the other 
hand, we certainly again find marriage- by purchase among the 
(Indo-G.) Thracians (Hdt., v. c. 6), for their chief Seuthes can Bay 
to Xenophon (Anab., Vii. 2): 2ol 82, & Hcvo^aiv, xal Bvyaripa Swcrco 
xal rts <rol tart, 6vyart)p, wvrjcropai vopit). 

The caBe was the same amongst the ancient Lithuanians, as we 
learn from Michalonis Lituani de Moribus Tartar or um, Lituanorum 
et Mo&chorum fragmina ed. Graner Badlioe, 1615, where it is stated 
on p, 28 : “ Quemadmodum et in nostra olim gente solvebatur 
parentibus pro sponsis pretium quod krieno (‘ purchase-money for 
the bride’: Sans, hri-nd-mi, Lett, kreens, Jcreena nduda , *a present 
to the bride’) a Samagitis vocatur” (above, p, 348). So, too, 
the custom of purchasing the bride prevails partially, or did pre- 
vail, amongBt the southern Slavs, where the price of girls reached 
such .a height at the beginning of the present century in Servia, 
that Black George limited the price to be paid for a girl to one 
ducat (Krauss, loc. cit., p. 272, ff.). 

Again, amongst the Hindus, marriage by purchase was by no 
means unknown; as Strabo indeed was aware, for he informs us (c. 
709) : “ They marry many wives purchased from their parents, 
giving a yoke of oxen on receipt.” Strabo here means the fourth 
of the eight Hindu forms of marriage, the Arsha form, according to 
which the bridegroom sends one or two pairs of oxen to the bride’s 
father, a gift to which Manu and other lawgivers assign a symbolic 
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meaning, in virtue of which they counted the Arslia form as one of 
the legitimate modes of marriage (Jolly, TJeber die rechtliclie 
Stellung der Frautn bei den altem Indem , Sitzungsberichte d. phil- 
Jiist. Kl. d. Miinchner Akademie, p. 420, f., 1876). In Vedic times 
the bride had to be won by rich presents to the future father-in-law 
(Zimmer, Altind . Z., p. 310). 

As, therefore, the bride was purchased from her father in the 
primeval period, it is obvious that the idea of a dowry or portion 
could not have yet come into existence at that time. Linguistic 
expressions for it were generally developed out of words which 
originally designated the purchase-money given for the bride, and 
then gradually came to be employed in the sense of dowry. The 
course of evolution in this department of civilisation obviously is 
that first the price paid is retained by the father, then in milder 
times returned along with the maiden as her portion, until finally 
the parents’ contributions to the bride superseded the bridegroom’s, 
or reduced it to a mere form. 

This may be supported by a reference to the Homeric 28voy, 
&8vov, which probably exactly corresponds to' the West Teutonic 
*wetmo (A.S. weotuma y O.H.G. widamo; Kluge, Fomin, Stammb^x,), 
In the Homeric diction the 28va are nearly exclusively presents to 
the bride or her parents. Mvaeo-tfat and ISya go together. In Od. x 
viii. 318, Hephsestus demands his t8va back because his wife has 
been faithless. The father and brothers of Penelope wish her to 
marry Eurymachus 

o yap TrepifidWtL airavras 

fxvgcrrrjpa s Suipotat teal e£u)</>e AAey teSva, (xv. 18.) 

Only in one or two passages of the Odyssey (i. 278, ii. 196) is 
the word used of the dowry (cf, KirohhofF, Die hom. Odys&ee , p. 243). 
So, too, in Teutonic, the Burgund. wittimo , Fries, witma , A.S. 
weotuma, O.H.G. widumo y Germ, wittum are in their origin old 
words for the price paid for the bride, and are therefore synonymous 
with Longob. mSta, O.N. mundr , <fcc., and have only later partially 
taken different meanings* (Grimm, R. A,, p. 424; Schade, A/td., W.). ■ 
In Slavonic the veno = Sans, vdsna , “ bride-price,” which corre- 
sponds to the words in the last paragraph, has come to be 
frequently used dds, which was unknown to older ages; or-, foreign 
words, suoh as G. irponaov ( = O.S. priJdja ), Ital. dotw (Dalmatia), 
Turk, miraz (Bosnia), have been employed (Krauss, loc. cit.. 
p. 272,/.), 

In the case of the Irish tindscra , also, Windisch (/. Texte) gives 
as the evolution of meaning : “(1) Purchase-money given for the 
bride, demanded by the parents, by the maiden herself; (2) dowry 
brought to the husband.” 

Side by side with the oustom of bride-purchase there runs 
through Indo-Germanic antiquity another extremely primitive form 

* Further linguistic evidence for the purchase of the bride amongst the 
Teutons: O.S. baggean (Eng. bug) ti brUdi, O.N. kona mumli keypt , “law- 
fully acquired wife,’’,M. Lat, mundium , O.N. mundr, * ‘ purchase-price, ” 
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of marriage, which to the present day survives amongst many 
peoples either -in real earnest or as a mere symbolical presence 
(Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, p. 72 marriage by capture 
(8 1 apTrayrjs). According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ii. 30) this 
was. at one time customary throughout ancient Greece, and, as 
every one knows, was retained by the conservative Dorians (cf. 
Kossbach, op. cit p. 213) as an important symbol in the marriage 
ceremony until late times. Even among the Albanians of to-day, 
as J. G. v. Hahn relates ( Albanesisclie Studien , p. 146), during the 
* wedding dance, the bridegroom suddenly rushes to the bride, takes 
her by the hand, and dances with her, while the guests sing : — 

“ The ravens stole a partridge, 

What will' he do with the partridge : 

With her he will dance and play, 

With her he will spend his life.” 

So, too, traces of the capture of the wife are to be found amongst 
the ancient Prussians and Slavonic tribes. 

The Hindus also had a special name for marriage by abduction : 
the rdhshasa form, which was confined to the hshatriya or 
warrior caste, 

If, then, as seems to be the case, bride-purchase and marriage 
St* dprrayrji both go back to the primeval Indo-Germanic age, the 
question arises. What is the historical relation of these two forms 
of marriage to each other 1 Naturally, conjecture alone is possible. 
It might be supposed that marriage by purchase prevailed within 
the tribe or between friendly tribes, whereas capture was practised 
against hostile tribes. It seems to me, however, more probable 
that even before the dispersion of the peoples, capture may have 
been volatilised into a purely symbolical and formal part of the 
marriage ceremony, as which alone it existed, in historic times 
also,* in contrast to marriage by purchase. Marriage by capture 
would then belong to the very earliest age of the primeval Indo- 
European period, when we must conceive the ties of neighbourhood 
and kinship to have still been loose, and the nomad groups of 
pastoral and patriarchial families to have still beeri hostile to 
each other. Anyhow, a period in which wives were obtained by 
capture affords the best explanation of the above-described agnatic 
structure of the Indo-European family, and its non-recognition of 
affinity with the wife’s relations. The requisite conditions for such 
affinity only came into existence when capture was driven out by 
purchase. 

The Indo-European root by which the idea of marriage was 
expressed is vedh : ved (on the change between the media and 
media aspirata in the final letter ; cf Brugmann, Grundrm, i. 348). 
To it belong on the one hand the above-mentioned ZSvov, A.S. 
weotuma , on the other Lith. wedu, O.S. veda, Zend' upa-vddhayaUa, 
“ he would marry,” Sans, vadhtt, “ young married woman.” The 

* Cf. Leist,- Altarisehes Jus Gentium, pp. 126, 130. 
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fundamental meaning is preserved in the Irish fedaim, “I carry” 
( fedctn , “ a team ”), Cf. also Sans, vdhatd, “ he carries him a wife 
home,” vahatiiy “wedding,” Lat. uxorem ducere , 0. yvvaiKa ayc&Oai. 
In the same way O.S. sag-ati , “ yagetv ” (Miklosich, JEt. IT.,),* is to be 
connected with G. rjytlaOai, “ to lead ” (Lat. adgire) y U6ih.. sdhjan. 

These pieces of linguistic evidence seem to point to the existence 
even in the primeval period of the custom of ceremoniously con- 
ducting the bride home (on a wagon drawn by oxen, according to 
the picture given by a celebrated wedding-hymn in the Rigveda, 
x. 85 ) ; and it is not improbable that out of the numerous Indo- 
European wedding customs, of which in some cases we already have 
copious examples,* a series of other instances might be put together 
in which the Indo-Iranians and Europeans agree with startling pre- 
cision — in fine that it is possible to infer what- was the ceremonial 
of marriage amongst the Indo-Europeans. Such an attempt has 
been made quite recently by two students, by B. W* Leist, Altariaches 
Jus Gentium , p. 144, Jena, 1889, and by L. v. Schroder, Lie 
Hochzeitsgebr&uche der Eaten und einiger anderer jinnisck-ugrischer 
VblJcer, Berlin, 1888. 

Leist is of opinion that the agreement amongst the individual 
peoples allows us to distinguish three stages in an Indo-European 
marriage. In these, again, he discerns a worldly side and — in har- 
mony with his view that the forefathers of the Indians, Greeks, and 
Romans had given “ their legal conceptions a sacred ritual garb 
even in the primeval period”— a sacred ritual side. These three 
stages according to. Leist are : (1) Betrothal (Indian wooing, 
Teutonic betrothal, f G. eyyifyo-is, Lat. sponsio (more remote) ; G. 
vvjxcfjr) : Lat. nupta , nubo proves the Graeco-Italian custom of 
veiling the bride ; Indian offering of cows). (2) Contract (Indian 
pdnigrahana, “ clasping of hands,” carrying thrice round fire and 
water from right to left, offering of butter and rice on the hearth 
of the bride’s father, sitting on the bull’s hide ; Latin dextrarum 
coniunctio , manus mancipiumque , binding aqua et igni , carrying 
round of fire and water, from right to left, panis farreus , con - 
farreatio , sitting on the hide). (3) Completion (Indian lighting 
the wedding fire, which is conveyed by the bridal procession from 
the house of the bridegroom’s father to the new dwelling, offerings 
of food ; Latin domum deductio , offering of swine). 

* Of., e.g., for the Indians, E. Haas, Die Beiratsgebrduehe der alien Index 
nach den OrhyaaiUra ; Weber, Ind. Stud., v. 267, jf. 

t It is indeed incorrect for Leist to say {p. 180, note 7) : “The idea of 
wooing can be traced in language as Jar back as the ancient Aryan period,” 
and to appeal in support of this to G. /-men -Sans, pH, “ enjoy.” All that 
can be said of course is that there was a verb in the original language for “ love, 
enjoy, be gratified,” out ■* -v 1 ! ’■ * v - * 7 “ woo” has been evolved in 

Teutonic, though only .■ I* ■■ ■ . * .. 1 p. 94). Of. above, p. 142. 

It may rather be coujeoiuieu Luaijm preiusioric times the root perk , lit. 
“to ask,” was used of tne wooing of amaiden; (/, Armen, harsn, “bride," Lat. 
procus , “suitor,” Lith. pirszlps, South 81. prosci, “wooer.” 

For the rest no distinction in language was originally made between 
“bride” and “young woman j” tf. Sans. vadJiu, C. O.H.G. bnU, 

Lith. mari\ O.S. tuvUda. 
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In the last two points we have: confined ourselves to reproducing 
the Indian and Italian parallels because we cannot regard the 
parallels adduced by Leist from Greek culture, at any rate as far 
as ritual is concerned, as in the leas,t convincing. As part of the 
Greek wedding . ceremonies not a single offering- is mentioned in 
Homeric times, and only one in later times, the irpoydfua, TrpoWAeia, 
which was made on the actual day of marriage, and which was 
followed by a feast in the house of the bride’s father. 

Touching the points of agreement between the Indians and 
Italians — so far as they are of a ritual character — the answer to 
the question how far they are actually connected, or how far they 
are the result of independent though similar evolution, will depend 
whether and in what measure we can venture to ascribe fixed 
ritual institutions yi general to that primeval period in which no 
separate Indo -Roman or Indo-Grseco-Roman development can be 
assumed to have taken place (above, p. 242). For instance, the 
parallel, say, between the pants farreus of the Romans and the 
rice-offering of the Indians (stage ii.) cannot be the outcome of 
actual connection, because offerings of this kind necessarily imply 
a* stage of settled agricultural, not pastoral, life ; and the latter 
is the only mode of national life which can be shown to have 
prevailed when the Indian's and the Romans were still connected 
together. 

A totally different direction is followed by Leopold v. Schroder’s 
investigations; as the title of his book indicates. He undertakes a 
comparison of Indo-European marriage ceremonies with those of the 
Finnic-Ugrians, especially of the Esthonians, and finds that they 
entirely agree. At the same time he does not close his eyes to the 
faot that many usages, in which the Indo-Europeans and the Finns 
agree; are also to be found amongst other widely-removed peoples, 
and consequently suggest that the parallelism in their evolution is 
casual. Only, he comes on p. 202 to the conclusion, “ that whereas 
we find isolated instances of the recurrence of one custom or another 
amongst this people or that, we never come across the whole series 
of customs described, or even of a considerable portion of them — 
save only amongst the Indo-European and Finnic-Ugrian peoples.” 

Being rightly convinced that the two families of speech have no 
genealogical connection with each other (cf. above, p. 105), Schroder 
finds the explanation of the above fact in the assumption that the 
Indo-Europeans and Ugro-Finns occupied contiguous abodes in the 
primeval period; Further, in later times, individual Finnic peoples 
were exposed to the influence of individual Indo-European peoples. 

Our opinion is that Schroder has made out , a case of some 
probability for his views. We are the more inclined to this opinion 
because, in the course of our narrative, we too have come across 
■ cases of probable connection, both in culture and language, between 
the Finns and Indo-Europeans (cf above, pp. 306, 318, 321). 

The notion of “ husband ” was expressed in the original language 
by a word which designated the married man as lord and master : 
Sans, pdti } “ lord, master, husband,” ddmpati , “ house-master,” 

2 b 
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Zend paiti, G. nodes, “husband,” Seanorqs* ~ Sans, dampati, 
“ house-master ” (Lat. potestas, and . so on), Goth, -fetys, brtty-fetys, 
“lord of the bride or young woman,” Lith. pats, “ husband, married 
man.” 

On the other hand, the wife is realistically conceived as the 
“ childbearing woman : ” Sans, gnd, Zend ghena, G. yvvq, fiavd 
(also fivdofjcou , “ I take a wife,” and the hitherto unnoticed Hesy chian 
argvd-fiovs ' rovs tyyovous" “from the same woman”), I. ben, gen. 
mnd, Armen, kanai-k ‘, “ women,” O.S. zena, Pruss. genno, Goth. qind. 
That this stock is to be separated from the root gen, “ gigno,” seems 
to me indeed improbable, in spite of Brugmann ( Grundriss , i. 345), 
though a satisfactory explanation of the gutturals in these words 
is not yet forthcoming (cf. J. Schmidt, K. Z., xxv. 129). A forma- 
tion peculiar to Indo-Iranian is Sans, stri = Zend stri (s-tr-i), prob- 
ably belonging to Lat. mo, sartor, “ begetter.” 

The wife’s bosom in which the lord of the house lays the seed of 
a legitimate progeny is identified by the rude conception of the 
primeval period with the wife herself ; and it seems to me not 
improbable that this- mode of thought is at the bottom of the 
remarkable fact that in several instances the names for the womb 
are formed on the same analogy, as regards suffix (G. ya<r-rr)p, Lat. 
vender) as the names of kin. Cf. also above, G. &8<\<f>6s, bpoyaxrrtop, 
<fcc., and Homeric expressions such as eweaK<uSe>ca piv poi Kjs i K 
vtjBvos ( = Irjs €k yuvouKos) rjarav (/?., xxiv. 495). 

The relation of man and wife then is characterised by language 
as that of “master” aud “bearer of children.” The question 
arises whether we can learn anything further from language and 
tradition about the relation of the marrie,d couple to each other. 

There seems to be a tendency at present in favour of the 
assumption that the position of the Indo-European woman was a 
relatively high one. This proceeds partly on the much-discussed 
equation, Sans.^dta/2, “lady, wife” — G. norvLa (also Sccnrotva, whioh 
however has no Sanskrit counterpart, fdampatni), and partly on 
the circumstance that in the earliest periods of antiquity the wife 
appears as sharing sacrifices with her husband, both amongst the 
Indians and the Eomans. How slight the weight is of this 
equation I have already (p. 141) indicated, f As for the common 
sacrifices of the married pair, on the one hand it must not be 
forgotten that no parallels are forthcoming amongst the North 
European peoples— which makes inferences as to the primeval 
period very suspicious — aud on the other it is advisable to enquire 
whether indications are not to be found that this partnership in 
sacrifice only grew up during the separate evolution of the peoples 
mentioned. Anyhow, both amongst the Indians and the Italians 


compare Seairdrys : Sans, jdspati, O.S. gospodl, and interpret it as 
lord of the progeny” (jds -) ; cf. J. Schmidt, K. Z., xxv. 15,/. 
t In the same way that pdtnt may have originally been a meaningless 
feminine to pdtis, so is Goth. *frauj6n (O.H.G. frouwa) ; frdma “master” 
(cf. svaihri : syaihm, arbjd , nitfd). Following a suggestion of Kluge’s, I 
would connect Goth, frauja with Sans, ptirva (*pf-vo). The fundamental 
meaning would then be “ the previous, the first.” 
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there are, as it seems, particularly important sacrifices from which 
the presence of women was strictly excluded. In Italy this is the 
oase with the offering to Mars pro bourn valetudine (“ mulier ad 
earn rem divinam ne adsit neve videat quomodo fiat,” Cato, Be Be 
Must., c. 83), in India with the Pravargya ceremony — the Qatapatha 
Brahmana enjoins :• “ When the Pravargya ceremony is being per- 
formed iet the wife (of him offering the sacrifice) veil her head.” 
Cf. Henrici Jordani Vindicim Sermonis Latini antiguissimi , 
Begimontii, 1882 (with R. Garbe’s communications). 

I believe, then, that this kind of argument does not. suffice to 
establish the view that the Indo-European woman, though under 
the potestas of the husband, was yet on an • equality with him. I 
am rather of opinion that everything we know of the primitive 
conditions of marriage amongst the Indo-European peoples — so 
long aS we do not constrain our gaze to remain fixed on the 
advanced views to be found in Homer, in the Indian Sutras, and 
the somewhat idealising Germania — everything, I say, indicates 
. that the power acquired by the man over the wife, through purchase 
or capture, was in the primitive period no empty legal form, but a 
hard and cruel reality against which our modem sentiment rises 
in revolt. I am further of opinion that the simplest explanation 
of the absence, already alluded to, of aa Indo-European name for 
the wedded pair is that the modem viOw — according to which 
marriage is identity of interests, supported by law, churoh, love, 
and custom — was foreign to the primeval period, when the man 
was absolute master, and the wife, acquired by capture or purchase, 
merely a servant and bearer of children. 

To begin with, it was not until after the separation of the peoples 
that the purer form of monogamy was evolved from the primeval 
polygamy. We still come across undoubted oases of plurality of 
wives in the hymns of the Rigveda,* especially in the case of 
kings and great men (cf. Zimmer, Altind. Leben , p. 324,/.; Geldner, 
B . B. } ix. 327, on Sans. ksMiii, “wife”), Herodotus (i. 115) expressly 
states of the ancient Persians : ya/xiavcri S* ckootos avr&v 7roAAas 
fih> KovpiSias ywaifcas, 7 toAAw 8 tfri wAdVas 7raAAaicas ktwtcu. 
Amongst the . Teutons at the beginning of their history we still 
come across plurality of wives as the exception in the West (Tao., 
Germ.y 18), and as the rule in the North (Weiuhold, Altn. Leben , 
p. 219). As regards the Gauls, again, in Caesar (B. G., vi. 19 : 
“ Et cum pater families inlustriore loco natus decessit, propinqui 
conveniunt, et ejus demortesi res in suspieionem venit, deuxoribus. 
in servilem modum qusestionem habent”) the passage seems to point 
to polygamy. Or how else is the plural uxoribus to be understood? 

Indeed, as the ancient Indo-European custom was for the wife 
to come into the possession of the husband by purchase, it is hard 
to see why there should have been any hesitation about obtaining 

* Even in later times in India the law did not limit the number of wives ; 
though the custom of being content with one legitimate spouse grew. The 
joint sacrifices of man and wife seem to have had some influence here (</. 
Jolly, loc. cit., § 13). 
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a second or third wife in the same way — whether because one wife 
was insufficient for the main object of ancient wedlock, viz., obtain- 
ing male progeny, or because the growing wealth of the owner 
necessitated more work and more supervision, or because it was 
desirable to form fresh family connections. 

It will, however, be well not to imagine that polygamy flourished 
to any great extent in the primeval period, for it is obvious that 
the desire to possess several wives, who had first to be purchased 
and then to be maintained, could only be realised by the rich. 
Usually a second wife would only be taken in default of children, 
or of male children. It is interesting to observe that from this 
point of view bigamy is permitted, inasmuch as a substitute for 
the wife (nammtniea) is allowed, amongst the southern Slavs to 
the present day. A vivid account of the proceedings in such cases 
is given by Krauss, loc. cit. f p. 228. As to plurality of wives 
amongst Slavonic grandees, cf. Krek, Litg?, 362. 

But even when the cause of the childlessness was conceived to 
be in the husband, the primeval period seems to have been pro- 
vided with a means to furnish the house with legitimate children. 
Amongst Indians, Greeks, and Teutons we find the rude custom 
that the husband may obtain progeny from his wife by means of a 
substitute, who was originally perhaps the husband's brother (levir, 
whence levvrate ) ; cf. Leist, Altarisches Jus Gentium , p. 105; Grctco- 
italhche Mechtsgeschichte, p. 46; Grimm, JR. A., p/443. At any 
rate, such a custom seems to me to fit in excellently with the 
Indo-European view of marriage. The wife belongs to the man, 
body and soul, and what she produces is his property, as much as 
the calf of his cow, or the crop of his fields. The husband there- 
fore regards the child of his wife and another man as his own, 
provided only it was begotten with his will. The same conception 
of the husband's absolute right of property in the wife accounts 
for the Scandinavian’s offering the marriage bed to his guest 
(Weinhold, Altn. Leben , p. 447). 

It is part of the same circle 'of ideas, that the naive feeling of 
antiquity saw nothing morally objectionable in a married man’s 
having to do with other women, whereas adultery in the woman 
was punished with the severest penalties, because it was an 
infringement of the man’s right of property. The Homeric hero 
speaks without shame of his concubines ; Agamemnon (II., ix. 

jfj) promises the wrathful Achilles seven Lesbian women in 
addition to Briseis, whose bed he solemnly asseverates he has 
never approached, and twenty of the most beautiful Trojan women 
after the capture of Troy, and finally his own daughter (dvacSyoy) 
as lawful wife. The position of the iivt]rr) or SavpiKTyrr) TroAAaKis 
is generally unquestioned by the side of the KovptSCr) a\o X os. The 
practice of putting women taken in adultery to death has left no 
traces in, Greece moral death, atimia , was substituted (an/awv 
yvroiavniv ywaina nai rov (Stov ARiorov avvp TrapacrKcvd^oyv).' 
In Cyme the adulteress was taken through the town on a donkey, 
and then exposed on a stone (K. F , Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech, 
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R. A . hemusg. v. Th, Thalheim., p. 18). The husband demabded 
his e8va back (above, p. 382), and might slay the adulterer taken 
in flagranti* (Hermann, loc. cit ., p. 37, note 5). 

Precisely the primitive point of view is preserved in the legal 
conception of ancient Rome, as presented by Cato in Gell ., 10. 23 : 
“ In adulterio uxorem tuam si prehendisses, sine iudicio impune 
necares (until the lex Julia de adulteriis) : ilia te, si adulterares 
sive tu adulterarere, digito non auderet contingere, neque ius est ” 
(Marquardt, Privatleben , p. 65), 

The case is the same amongst the Teutons of the N.orth 
(Weinhold, Altn. Leben , pp. 248, 250). The husband is allowed 
the most unrestricted concubinate, the woman taken in adultery 
may be put to death along with her paramour. Sorhewhar 
milder, and amounting to the same thing as the Greek atiipia.,. 
is the punishment awarded to the adulteress amongst the m?st 
Teutons according to Tacitus (Germ., ch. 19): “ Paucissima . in 
tarn numerosa gente adulteria, quorum poena praesens et maritis 
permissa : aocisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinquis expellit 
domo maritus ac per omnem vieum verbere agifc.” On the other 
hand, it is ordained by the Lex Visig., iii. 4. 4 (Grimm, R. A., 
p. 450) : “ Si adulterum cum adultera maritus vel sponsus Occi- 
dent, pro homicida.non teneatur.” 

Again, according to the customary law of the southern Slavs, 
the injured husband may kill the adulteress and her paramour on 
the spot. Occasionally in the folk-songs the woman is doomed to 
be torn to pieces by horses (KrauBS, loc. cit., 511, 566). 

In ancient India concubinage and polygamy can seldom be 
sharply distinguished. I have no information from ancient 
sources as to the treatment of the adulteress. In thp later law- 
books (Jolly, loc . cit., § 12) adultery in the woman is naturally 
a legitimate ground for putting her away. Further, she is to 
be supplied only with bare necessaries, her hair is to be cut (cf. 
Tacitus, above), she is to be badly clothed and kept to the lowest 
kind of servile work. 

But the despotic nature of the husband’s rule over the wife 
comes out almost more clearly in the custom, oommon to the 
Indians, Romans, and Teutons, according to which it lay with the 
father to “ take up ” (tollere, mscipere) the child his wife bore to 
him, 1 and thereby to decide whether it should live or die, i.e., be 
exposed. Amo? /at the Teutons it is impossible to doubt that the 
decision depend*, solely on the will of the father! (Grimm. R. A., 
p. 455; Weinhoiu, Altn. Leben, p. 260). In anoient Rome the 
father’s right to sell his child or put it to death is to be regarded 
as following from the patria potestas (Marquardt, Privatleben, 
pp. 3, 81). 

* On the very instructive provision of the Gortyna code, cf, F. Biicheler, 
and E. Zitelmann, Das Rt^ht von Gortyn , p. 101,/., 1885. # 

t The clause in Germ., c. 18: “Jiumerum liberorum nnxre . . . . . 
flagitium habetur,” is very remarkable, and at absolute variance with the 
rest of our information. 
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Things are not quite so clear amongst the Indians. A passage 
in the Rigveda* ,(v. 2 , 1 ) may, according to Ludwig (. Rigveda , yi. 
142), imply that in India too the mother “gives” the child to 
the father; and a passage in the Taittiriya-Samkitd (Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, p. 319; Ludwig, Pigveda, v. 568) mentions the 
exposure of daughters, and implies the custom already mentioned 
by the child taken up by the father. When, on the other hand, 
the Sfttras expressly mention the father and mother as those who 
have the power to give, to sell, and expel their sons (cf Leist, 
Altar. Jm Gent., p. 115), we shall scarcely go wrong if we consider 
this provision nc' v v'L- : T r ’"limeval, but as simply the con- 
sequence of the . ' 1 ■ view that man and wife were 

the two halves of one and the same body (cf. Jolly, loc. cit., p. 437). 

In Greece, too, lyxyrpiapos, “exposure in earthern vessels,” was 
very widely spread, as was the sale of children, which was not 
forbidden bylaw even till Solon’s time (Plutarch, Solon, 23. 13). 
In Thebes, alone, exposure was forbidden by a strict law, though 
sale was allowed instead, in case of extreme poverty (JElian, V. H., 
ii. 7). That the will of the father (not of the two parents) is to 
be regarded as exercising the final decision as to the life or death 
of the child can scarcely be doubted, although it was limited at an 
early period by the necessity of consulting the sib or a family 
council. In Sparta, where from a certain age the child ceased to 
belong to the parents and become the property of the State, to 
yevw)6hr ovk rjv icvpios 6 -ycvv^cras (as he was therefore' elsewhere) 
rp€<f>av, but r&v <f>v\€TSiv ol TrpecrfivTaToi. decided whether the child 
should be raised (Plutarch, Lycurgus, xvi.); similarly at Rome the 
child had to be shown, before exposure, to 7 Terre avftpacn rots 
lyyia-ra oLKovcrt (Dion., Hal., ii, 15). 

Besides children -who were weak, sickly, and of doubtful legiti- 
macy, it was generally daughters — who were a “grief” to the 
Vedio world (cf. Zimmer, Altind, Leben, p. 320) — that were 
exposed. The same sentiment as to daughters pervades Greek 
(Hermami-BIiimner, Privatalt., p. 282), Roman (Marquardt, Privat- 
leben, p. 3), and Teutonic (Weinhold, Altn. Leben, p. 260) 
antiquity, and is not ill adapted to throw a streak of light on 
the primitive view of women. 

Finally, the character of Indo-European marriage equally 
warranted the master of the household originally in exercising 
the same right of sale and death over the wife herself as over the 
children (cf as to the Gauls, Caesar, vi. 19, “viri in uxores sicut 
in liberos vitae necisque habent potestatem ; ” as to the North 
Teutons, Weinhold, Altn. Leben , p. 249 ; as to the Romans, 
Rossbach, Pom. Eke, p. 20). But this hardship was the first to 
be alleviated, owing to the sympathy of the wife’s family in the 
fate of their blood-relation. 

The closest connection, in my opinion, subsists between the 
house-master’s unrestricted right of property, in his wife and the 
awful doom which in Indo-European antiquity awaited the sur- 

* KumArdrti rndta yuvatih sdmubdkam gtihd bibharti nd ddddti pitr&. 
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viving wife, the widow (Sana, vidhdvd , Lat. vidua, I. fedb, O.S. 
vtdova , Goth, viduvd *). It is no longer possible to doubt that 
ancient Indo-Germanic custom ordained that the wife should die 
with her husband.' This custom has its origin in part in the wish to 
provide the deceased in his grave with everything which was dear to 
him in life ; and partly was designed to make the life of the house- 
father safe on all sides (c/. Caesar, B. G., vi. 19), and to render him 
an object of perpetual care and anxiety to his family. The custom 
of burning widows, among the northern Indo-Europeans, has been ' 
exhaustively treated before now by V. Hehn (p. 473, /.). 

Amongst the Hindus, even in the time of the Rigveda, milder 
customs prevailed, as is shown by a hymn (x. 18, 7), in which the 
following words of comfort are spoken to a wife mourning over her 
husband •* 

“ Arise, 0 wife, to the world of life ; 

Fled is his spirit by whom thou sitteat, 

Who took thy hand and wooed thy heart ; 

Thy marriage with him is ended.” 

(Geldner-Kaegi, 70 Lieder.) 

Zimmer, however (Altind. Leben, p. ? nrt '. - VV out that 

this passage only shows that the burn 0 ■ • :■ not usual 

in the home of the poet who wrote the lines. In the Atbarvaveda, 
on the other hand, the custom is designated primeval (dhdrma 
purdqd). The fact, again, that it' was retained by the Bfahmins 
shows that we have here much more probably to do with, an insti- 
tution hallowed by antiquity than a capricious innovation, of the 
priestly caste. As to the position of the widow in later times in 
India,, see Jolly, he. cit , §§ 14-17. 

When sentiments had become more humane, traces of the old 
state of things still showed themselves in the prohibitions issued 
against the second marriage of widows. Such was the case 
amongst the West Germans (Tacitus, Gerrii., c. 9, in quibus tantum 
virgihes nubunt ), and also in ancient Greece (irpoTepov Sc Kaflecmjm 
rats yvvai£lv for dvSpl airoSavovri yrfpeveiv, Paus., ii. 21. 7). 

In objection to our view of the original position of the Indo- 
European wife, we may be asked, if it is correct, what was the 
difference between the Indo-European wife and the female slave, 
whom we must imagine on general grounds, if not on the evidence 
of language, to have existed in the Indo-European family? To 

* It is customary to connect Greek Videos, “young man” (“widowed" ?), 
with these words (?). 

When £rek (EinUitung*, p. 55) alleges that, if our assumption that 
widows were burnt in. the primeval Indo-European period were true, there 
could be no Indo-European word for widow, we must answer first that for the 
interval between the death and the solemn burial of the husband a name 
would be necessary for the wife or wives left by him, and next that we need 
not regard the practice of putting widows to death as a rule without excep- 
tions.’ We may imagine, for .instance, that a widow of a man who died 
without issue was allowed to contract a “ levirate marriage ” in order to raise 
up seed to the dead man.. Gf. x indeed, Rigveda, x. 40 : “Who puts you to 
bed, as the widow does the brother-in-law, the wife the husband in their 
common abode ?” 
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this -we would answer that the distinction between the two must 
have been at onoe very fine and very important : very fine, inas- 
much' as we cannot imagine v the sphere of the Indo-European wife 
to - have practically differed from that of the slave-girl ; very im- 
portant, inasmuch as the legitimate progeny obviously could only 
be obtained from a legitimate wife, and the latter, according to the 
view that universally prevailed amongst the ancient Indo-European 
peoples, could only be 'drawn from amongst the free members of 
the tribe, who were bound together by one tongue, one faith, one 
law. This, in the most ancient times, at once gave the wife the 
advantage over the slave-girls and concubines of the house, and 
provided the basis on which might be developed the nobler view 
of the position of woman that characterises most Indo-Europeans 
even in early stages of civilisation. 

Tempting as it would be to discuss a series of other points of 
importance in the history of the Indo-European family, such as 
the most ancient testamentary arrangements or the question 
whether blood-relationship prohibited marriage,* &c., we now 

* We may, however, give in a note some facta on the subject : in the 
Avesta the marriage of kin is lauded as a pious and meritorious work. •'"‘The 
most pious of the pious is he who remains faithful to the good religion of the 
worshippers of Ormuzd, and who in his family fulfils the sacred, duty of 
wedding kin" (W: Geiger, Ostirm . Kultur., p. 246). Cambyses and other 
Persian kings married their sisters. 

In the well-known song of the Rigveda (x. 10), Yami appears in support 
of the marriage of brother and sister, while the opposition is personified in 
Yama. Buddhist legends mention various cases of the marriage of brother 
and sister. In the older literature marriage with the daughters of the 
mother’s brother and sons of the father’s sister are permitted (Weber, Indische , 
Stud., x. 75). Subsequently, the prohibition, especially of the marriage of 
Sapindas, becomes more strict (Jolly, loc. tit., § 6. 2). 

In’ Homer, the marriage of brother and sister, strictly speaking, is to he 
found only in myth. Of. the example of Zeus and Hera, Diomedes married 
his mother’s sister, Alcinous his brother's daughter (Buchholz, JRcalien , ii. 2 ; 
19.) Marriage with half-sisters on the father’s side (not on the mother’s) was 
also allowed in later times (Hermann-Bliimner, Privataltert, p.‘ 261). 

On the other hand, amongst the' Romans it was not customary for the 
woman to marry out (enubere) of the gem; but alliances between persons 
under the same patriot, potestas, even to the degree of cousins, were nefarice et 
mcestce nujptice. This was relaxed in later times (Marquardt, JPrivatleben, 
p. 29). 

It is hard to discover what was the original state of things amongst the 
northern Indo-Europeans, owing to the early spread of the prohibited degrees 
of the church. 

It is further to be noted that ancient prohibitions of marriage within 
certain degrees do not seem to have been based on observation of any of the 
consequences asserted by modern lunacy doctors to follow on such marriages. 
In this connection a passage of Plutarch's Moralia is instructive : — 

Plut. , Quceut. Mom. , 108. A A rl S\ rds iyybs yivovs ob yapovcri ; w Srcpoy at 
rois ydfiois $ov\6ptvoi rds olKetdrijras, Kal auyycucTf troWobs ivucrarOai, 
StSdvrts irdpots «al Kapfidvovrts Trap’ krtpuu yvvatKas ; f) (po^ovpevoi rks iv 
roil yd/iois ruv eruyytvobv Siatpopks, &s Kitl rd <pb<rti Slicata irpoaa’KoWvobffas J 
^ iroAAftiv fioriO&v ras yvvaiKas bpmvrts Si ba’Q^yetav Stopiivas, ohm ifiob\ovro 
r&y iyybs yivovs orvVoittlfeiv, Sirats ttv ol dvSpcs -bSittwiTtv abrds, ot irvyyeyeis 
fiorjOwiriv . It presents the most various conjectures as to the reasons of the 
obvious difference between the views of the Greeks and the Romans on this 
point, and yet makes no mention whatever of physiological considerations. 
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break off this subject in order to turn our attention to certain 
political and social organisations of wider extent than the family 
amongst the Europeans. 

III. Family and State. 

That the most ancient forms of government amongst Indo- 
European peoples are based on the organisation of the family iB 
an established fact. It is not, however, so much our purpose here 
to trace in detail the process by which the state was evolved from 
the family, as to discuss how far this process may be conjectured 
to have been carried in the primeval period. As far as the evi- 
dence of language is concerned this is not easy, for, as we remarked 
on p. 140 above, all equations referring to the political life of the 
Indo-Europeans possess such elasticity of meaning, that it is 
difficult to determine their original sense. 

From what has already been said, the Indo-European family is 
best conceived as resembling the Roman familia , i.e*, as consisting 
of the women, children, and slaves under the potestas of a single 
house-master. The wife came into the “hand" of the house- 
master by capture or purchase, in manus venit , as it is put in the 
Roman phrase, which is, perhaps, connected in fact and in ety- 
mology with the Teut. mundium (from O.H.G. muni, “protection,” 
“hand,” muni-boro ), which again expresses the same idea. The 
agnatic exclusiveness of the Indo-European family, as regards those 
Outside it, and the despotic power exercised within its limits by 
the man over his wives and children have already been described. 

The question now presents itself, how many of the descendants 
7 rpos TrarpS s were included in the primitive family 1 ? Amongst 
various Indo-European peoples, especially the Indians, Greeks, and 
also the Teutons, a custom is found to exist, in the most ancient 
times, in accordance with which, when a son marries he leaves the 
paternal house, kindles a hearth-fire of his own, and founds a new 
home. Leist ( Grdco-itali&che Rechtsgeschichte , p. 64; Altar. Jus 
Gent., p. 34) regards this as the original practice, for he will not 
allow that the primeval period had any “patriarchal character” 
whatever^ I must, however, confess, that though such a speedy local, 
dissolution of the Indo-European family is conceivable at a higher 
stage of culture, when permanent agriculture and private property 
in land are known, I cannot imagine it as existing in nomad or 
semi-nomad life. I am, therefore, more inclined to look for the 
original type of the Indo-European family in another organisation, 
the existence of which is authenticated in' the case of many Indo- 
European peoples, though it is wholly ignored by Leist, that is, in 
the joint family of the Hindus, the Irish Sept (Maine, Lectures or*, 
the Early History of Institutions 4 , p. 79, /.), and above all in the 
Slavonic “ House-Community.” 

Such a house-community (called amongst other things zadruga) 
consists, according to Krauss’ description (Sitte und Branch bei den 
Siidslaven, p. 64, /.), of a body of about sixty or seventy members, 
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who are blood-relations, to the second or third degree “ of course only 
on the male side” At their head is a house-administrator {usually 
domatin), who is indeed paid the greatest respect, but who is not 
to be regarded as the master and owner of the family property, 
like the Roman pater familias. The family property is rather the 
joint property of all the male adult members of the household. 

The house-community dwells together, indeed; but the real 
house ( ogniUije , “ the place of the fire ”) is occupied solely by the 
house-administrator and his family, whilst round it in a horseshoe 
crescent are grouped the apartments, which are only bedrooms, 
of the other members. Meals, which it is the business of the 
domadica to provide, are taken in common. The men eat first, 
then the women consume what is left.* 

That we are, however, -justified in regarding this arrangement as 
the original Indo-European practice, follows from the fact that 
traces of it have been preserved more or less clearly in Greek and 
Roman antiquities also. In Rome it seems to have been by no 
means uncommon for blood-relations to dwell together. It is told 
of M. CrasBUs that he was brought up in a little house with two 
brothers. The brothers had wives, while their parents yet lived. 
And all sat at one and the same table (Plut., M. Crass., i.). We 
need only allude to the sixteen iElii: “Quibus unadomuncula erat 
— et unus in agro Yeiente fundus ” (cf. for this and further, Mar- 
quardt, Privatleben, p. 56). 

In Greece, a Homeric example of the joint family is afforded by 
Nestor’s household. Various instances from Attic law are cited by 
Jevons in the paper already mentioned, “Kin and Custom ” (Joum. 
of Philol. , xvi. 102, ff.). But it is amongst the Dorians that the 
original state of things is reflected with especial distinctness. In 
Sparta the indivisibility of the Kkrjpos, which is not to be regarded 
as a new arrangement, but as the primeval form of property in 
land, compelled brothers to live together on the undivided heritage. 
The eldest was indeed the real heir, ctmoTra/xtuv, and the others, 
married or unmarried, partakers and sharers in the use of the 
family property (cf Leist, Grdco-italische Mecktsgeschichte , p. 78). 
If Polybius (xx. 6) here talks of polyandry and community of 
wives, it is, it seems to me, because he has misunderstood the 
ancient house-community. Possibly his statement is due to his 
having observed “that where several generations and households 
live together, there is a tendency to a certain licence and disorder 
in the relations of the sexes,” as is expressly reported of the 
Russian izbd (cf F. v. Hellwald, Pie menschliche Familie, p. 509). 
The same explanation, I should be inclined to conjecture, will 
apply to other statements about polyandry amongst Indo- 

'* Separate meals for the two sexes, at any rate on festal occasions, seems to 
have been the primeval practice. It prevailed in the Teutonic world. Cf- 
Niebelungenlied (B.), 1671 

Jfd ch gewmhcite d6 scieden si sich dd; 

Ritter undframoen die gieiigen andersiod. 

In Homer, too, the women usually take their meals in their own rooms. 
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European peoples, e.g. } Ccesar (v. 14) about the ancient Britons : 
“ XJxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes et maxime 
fratres cum fratribus parentesque cum liberis;” and Herodotus 
(iv. 103) about the (Thracian 1) Agathyrsae : brUoivov hi rm 
ywai kS>v tt)v /u£ tv voiivvrai, Iva KacrlyvrjTOL re aWvjXwv eojcrt koX 
olxrjioi covres irdvres <f>0ov<a pijr lx@ €L XP«t>VTai aXh/jkovs. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that we shall be nearer the truth if 
we conceive the Indo-European family rather after the fashion of 
the Slavonic house-communities, than on the model of the later 
divided family — with this exception, that in the place of the South 
Slavonic house-administrator, we must imagine the stringent 
potestas of the Roman house-father, which indeed manifests itself 
much more decidedly in the Russian house-senior than in the 
South Slavonic domacin. 

When the house-father died all his rights went to the eldest 
son ; especially were the women of the family, the mother and 
sisters, under his guardianship. This seems to have been the 
ancient Indo-Germanic system. Thus a Vedic hymn says : “ Ushds 
(the dawn) bares her bosom to men, as a maiden, who, having no 
brother, yields herself with the less reserve to her husband.” So, 
too, among the Teutons, Kriemhilt is under the protection, not of 
her mother, but of her brother : — 

Ir pfldgen dri Mnege edcl unde rich — 

Diufrowe was ir svester : die helde JUtens in irpjUgen, 

just as in the Roman family, after the death of the father, the 
sons of the family had the tutela of the mother and sisters 
(Mommsen, Rdmische Geschichte, i. p. 59, 7th ed.; Eng. trans. 
pop. ed., History of Rome , i. 60). In Greece, too, sons who had 
man’s estate were icvpioi of their sister and widowed mother. 

Hence, a specially close connection between a sister’s children 
and their mother’s brother, their uncle. Sororum filiis , says 
Tacitus {Germ., c. 20), idem apud avunculum gui ad patrem honor. 
In this connection, which finds such a simple explanation in the 
brother’s importance in the family, I cannot trace any indication 
that community of wives was primeval, and that the children con- 
sequently belonged to the relations of the mother. 

In spite of this prominent position of the mother’s brother in the 
ancient Teutonic family, the patruus distinctly comes before the 
aimncuhis, the agnates before the cognates, in testamentary suc- 
cession (“Si liberi non sunt, proximus gradus in possessione 
fratres, patrui, avunculi,” Germ., 20), which once more confirms 
our assumption that the organisation of the family was agnatic in 
the primeval period, and speaks equally clearly against Bachofen’s 
theories {of. Brunner, loc. cit ., p. 89). 

It is a question what word was employed in the original language 
to designate the conception of family, which, as the facts of the 
case have shown ns, existed. The individual languages seem to 
diverge widely. In Italian, the Umbrian famedias, Osc. famelo 
( famel . , “servus ”),Tjat. f amelia (famul ) may he connected with the 
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Sans, dhttman, “place of abode, home, especially the place of the 
sacred fire, kinsmen, body of connected persons generally,” &c. 
(£. B .) ; cf. also Osc. faamat, “habitat.” In Teutonic, the stem 
hiw-, Mwctr is mainly used to designate the members of the house- 
hold: Goth, heiva-frauja, “house-master,” A.S. hired, Mwrcbden, 
“family,” O.H.G. Mrdt, “marrying,” O.N. hjd, hjtin , “man and 
wife,” “servants of the house,” hyske, “family,” A.S. Mwan , pi. 
“servants,” O.H.G. hiwisU , “family, menials,” O.H.G. hiun, 
“married pair,” “domestics,” &c. This Teutonic stem hiw-, Mwa-* 
exactly corresponds to Lat. civi-s, the original meaning of which 
may have been “ the individual pater familias ” in his relation to 
the civitas, f 

In Greek, the concept “ family ” is expressed by ot/cos, oiKtreta, 
bfxocrlTTvoi, “companions at board,” opoKawoL Kypros (Aristotle, Pol., 
1. 2); and also by rrarpa— “the society under the power of the 
irarrjp” (cf. Gilbert, Griech. Staatsaltertiimer , ii. 302). Harpa and the 
Lat. familia both show a tendency to widen their meaning so as to 
include the tribe (Mommsen, Bom. Staatsrecht, iii. 1, p. 10, npte 2). 

In the Veda, the word dhttman, already cited, is used for tho 
family, as also grhd, “house;” in the Avesta nmdna , amongst the 
ancient Persians mdniya is used. 

It seems, therefore, almost impossible to establish a primeval 
term for the concept “ family.” However, if one remembers the 
primeval equation already mentioned, Sans, ddmpati — G. btaTronr)?, 
Indo-E. * dem-s-poti , “pater familias,” and if one reflects that the 
stem dem-, domo-, in Sans. damd,% in Lat. domm, in G. Soptos 
.(especially in the plural) is used in nearly all Indo-European 
languages to denote the household, the family, it seems not im- 
probable to me that in Indo-European the house-community was 
designated by *dem-, *domo -, and the pater familias at its head by 
*dern-8-poti-$. 

We have now to trace the further evolution of the family in the 


* For the development of the meaning of the Tout. Mwa,-, oompare the passage 
in the Germ., c. 20 : “ Dominum ac servum nullis education^ deliciis dignoscas : 
inter eadem pecora, in eadem. humo degunt, donee setas sepuret ingennos, 
virtue agnoscat.”. 

t In the same way, Lat, qutris and c&ria seem to have originally meant 
“house-master,” “society of house-masters.” The latter (from *qoi*ria) is 
Connected with G. tcol-pavor, O.H.G. M-r, M-rero ; quiris (*qi-ro) may be 
related in the way of vowel gradation to *qoi-ro, Of. Mbmmsen, Mm. Staats- 
recht, ili. 1, pp. fi, /., 89/, 

t On this word B. JR. remarks: “The word in Sanskrit' has no other 
derivation than from 1. dam (‘compel’), and yet means the spot where a 
free man rules, dominion, jurisdiction over house and home. That it is not 
the building that is meant.is shown by the usage of the word. If this is the 
fight derivation, and, as can hardly be doubted, G. tid/ios has the same deriva- 
tion as damd, the former must no longer be referred ,to t4pa>." We have the 
choice, it seems to me, between regarding the Indo-E. domo- either as first a 
building {cf. above, p. 841), and then as the sphere of a man’s rights, or vice 
versa, as first the sphere of a man’s rights ana then as a building — a choice 
which does not admit of decision. 

Touching' the remarkable H6p.ot in the sense of “ family,” compare what has 
been said above about the South Slavonic house-community’s dwellings. 
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primeval period ; and- here, again, we shall start from the state of 
things found amongst the southern Slavs ; for our opinion — to be 
supported by arguments shortly — is that here, in the mountains of 
Herzegovina and Cmagora, the original form of the Indo-European 
tribe and family has been preserved, with almost absolute fidelity. 

The intermediate link between the house-community described 
and the tribe (pleme) is here the bratstvo , “the brotherhood.” *' 

A bratstvo is formed, when the blood-brothers of a house-com- 
munity separate, but still continue to form a political (territorial) 

' and religious (common tutelary hero) organisation, possessing a com- 
mon landed estate. Every bratstvo has its family legend in honour 
of the common ancestor. 

The number of the members of a bratstvo varies from 30 to 800, 
which however only includes the men capable of bearing arms. 
These fight side by side in-battle. The head of the bratstvo is chosen 
by the bratstvmici. He is the leader of the bratstvo in war, its 
political representative in peace, to some extent its judge and the 
leader of the public assemblies. In the latter, only the heads, of 
households have a seat and vote, the rest simply have the right of 
acclamation. The bratstvo has usually the exclusive occupation, 
according to its numbers, of one or more villages. 

The bratstvmici regard themselves as bound to one another in 
respect of all things. This is particularly the case in the matter of 
blood-revenge. Marriage within the bratstvo does not seem to have 
been usual originally. A marriage makes all the bratstvenici of the 
young wife prijatelji “friends ” of the husband’s bratstvo. 

The name of the bratstvo is derived from that of the common 
ancestor, and is added to the full name of the individual. Thus a 
man may be called : Jovo Petra (father) Markova (grandfather) 
Jankoviia (house-community) KovacevUa (bratstvo). 

How, there can, in my opinion, be no doubt that the G. ffiprjrpr) 
and the Lat. gens stand, or originally stood, on the same level with 
this South Slavonic bratstvo . 

The original conception of the G. <f>parp(a has already been 
rightly recognised by Gilbert (Griechische Staatsalter timer, ii. 303), 
when in opposition to the view expressed by Diceearchus (Muller, 
Fr. H. G. y ii. 238) that the <f>parpta was a religious organisation of 
families connected by marriage with one another, he very justly 
BayB : “ But this explanation does not accord with the meaning of 
the word <j>parpta, which is applied in the sense of brotherhood first 
to a body of brothers united by their common origin, and then, 
in the course of its advance and development, to their male 
descendants. ftparpla accordingly can hardly have originally 
differed in meaning from varpa (‘family’) in its extended sense of 
the sib. And as a matter of fact the ramifications of the family do 
not spread, as Aristotle also points out, wider than the sib ; for 
marriage, to judge from its original forms-— capture and purchase— 
when it took place between members of two different- sibs scarcely 
seems to have constituted any close connection between those Bibs,” 
* Of. Krausa, loc. eiL, p. 32. 
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In Homer the <f>pgrpY) (bratstvo) is a subdivision of the <f>v\ov 
( pleme ). The gropes fight side by side, like the bratstvenici ; — 

Kptv avftpas Kara <jiv\a, Kara cf>p7]Tpa$, 'Aydp.ep.vov, 

<I)S (bpnTprj <f>prjTpr}(j}L dp'QYfl, <f>v\a Se <fivXot<s. 

(II., ii. 362.) 

That man is originally dt^rwp (cf. Goth, unsibjis) who belongs to 
no sib, <Wtmos who belongs to no family (II., ix. 63, and above, 
p. 350). Unfortunately, we learn nothing more from Homer about 
the important and primeval institution of the tfjprjrpi j. In later 
times it was incorporated in various ways in the organisation of 
the state (cf. Busolt, “Griech. Staatsr und Reehts-altert.,” in I. 
Muller’s Handbuch, iv. 1. 20)1 

The common ancestor of the bratstvo or pleme calls to mind the 
rjpiti? €7r dwpos of the Cleisthenean tribes. 

The Lat. gens corresponds to the South Slav, bratstvo, and G. 
<j>pr)TpT) in their original significance.* “The etymology of the 
word is transparent : it is based on the notion of procreation, and 
that in the legal sense of the act which gives the father authority- 
over the son. Hence the two ideas of the family and of the sib : 
the former consists of the free persons under the authority of a 
living ascendant, the latter of those free persons who would have 
been under such authority, had no death taken place.” The mark 
of the sib is the nomen gentile , the name of the common ancestor, 
which, like the name of the bratstvo, is added to the name of the 
individual : Qu. Fabius Quinti = Quintus of the Fabian gens in the 
potestas of Qu.\ The members of the sib are called gentiles, also 
patres , “ house-fathers,” and patricii. They are divided in Roman 
testamentary law into sui, adgnati (with assignable gradus), and 
the other gentiles. The ancient political significance of the gens 
was lost in that of the state ; and its legal sphere was limited to 
private life, to the law of property and of ritual. In the former 
respect the gens collectively became the depositary of the land- 
laws (Mommsen). 

Coming to the Teutons, we have to mention the gentes cogna- 
tionesque and the families et propinquitates (cf. above,- p. 289), to 
which, according to Caesar (vi. 22), the common arable-land was 
allotted by the principes and magistratus , and which according to 
Tacitus (Germ,, 7), like the Slav, bratstvenici and the Homeric 
<j)prjrope<i, formed a turmam or cunevm in battle. 

That the Teutonic sib (Goth, sibja , hnolps, also slahta, fara, 
chunni), as long as it was an agrarian and military unit, is to be 
* Cf, Th; Mommsen, Romisches Staatsrecht , iii, 1, p. 9, ff. \ 

+ In Indo-European each individual man, as is well known, enjoyed an 
appellation, which usually was a very sonorous compound (Sans. KaM- 
tnardja ^O.H.Gr. Eeimrich, Sans. Satyagravas^G. ’Er«o/c\ 7 js, Sans. DSva- 
datta^Gc. Adtoros) ; cf. A. Fick, IHe griech. Personennamen, Gottingen, 
1874. From the agreement of Greek and Teutonic, we may perhaps infer that 
the name of the father played its part in the son’s appellation, in that one 
member of the father’s compound name was reproduced in the compound 
name of the child, e.g., Aivo-Kpiri\s , son of Aivo-k\t)s, .IValt-b&rt. son of 
Wald-ram (of Brugmann, Grwndriss, ii. 1. 32). 
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conceived as Having beeu purely agnatic, seems to me to be per- 
fectly Belf-evident. For how could the unity of the sib be main- 
tained, if relationship on the female side had been regarded as 
constituting a bond of kindred 1 Brunner rightly calls attention 
(D. E., p. 80) to the agnatic character of the Teutonic tribal 
legend (Manus and the descendant of his three sons, Ingvaonen, 
Istvaonen, Herminonen). I, therefore, entirely agree with the clear 
definition of the Teutonic masg given by Rosin, Per Begriff 
der Schwertmagen , p. 50, Breslau, 1877. According to this' 
authority, in the purely agnatic mceg, the character of which be- 
came gradually obscured by the “ever-growing respect paid to 
kinship through the female side,” the sword-kin, the spear-kin, and 
lance-kin, simply mean the male members of the sib, the spindle- 
kin, distaff-kin, and play-kin, the female members. 

The primitive Teutonic suffix expressing the connection of the 
individual with a sib, was 4nga, e.g., O.N. Yljingar , A.S. Wylfingat , 
M.H.G. Wiiljinge.. The transition of the sib-communities (gentes 
cognationesque ) into local organisations is admirably indicated by 
the employment of this suffix to denote the inhabitants of a district 
or town, e.g., A.S. Gentingas , Idumingas, &c. (Kluge, Nominate 
Stammb., § 26). The case is the same when Attic demes are 
named after a sib ( Philaidai , Paionidai, Butadai, like ’ArpcfSat, 
<kc.) ; for the village-community (xw/xiy) is nothiug but the sib or 
*f>pr/Tprj become a local habitation. 

In Asia, Herodotus divides the Persians into numerous y£vg, 
such as the UacrapyaBaL, Mapd<fnoL, Mdcnriot. These yev 17 , again, are 
divided into the (ftp-grpr) with which we are familiar. Such a 
tfiprjrpr} of the Ilao-apyaScu were the ’A^atpcnSat, from whom the 
Persian kings were descended (i. 125). In the language of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, such a <f>prjrprj is called vHth, in the Avesta 
vis , “ sib, village,” in nomad life the clan, on which the modern 
organisation of the Afghans is based (W. Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur, 
p. 425, ff.). In the -Rigveda vig, as it seems, frequently means a- 
combination of several sibs : the individual sib as a settlement is 
called grttma and vrjdna , as a community jdnman. The wider and 
the narrower term alike is used in a military sense also (Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, p. 158, ff.). 

The question now is what appellation may have established 
itself ip. the original language for the sib and the clan. The 
word for a body of persons bound together by kinship or neighbour- 
hood, which is most widely spread in the Indo-European languages, 
and the most tenacious of life, is one already mentioned in some of 
its forms : Sans, vig , O.P. v'ith, Zend vis, G. Foe in rpix&Kcs * 

* Od. , xix. 177:— 

Awpdes re rptxAiKtt 8?oi re IleXcuryoh 

Hesiod, Fr. vii.: — 

irdvTts Si rptx^tes Ka\iovrat 
oSye/ca rpia'a'^v yaiav 4/cckjr xdrpr)f iSiararro. 

Were the *e/>^-Foces, also possibly the “four-clanned?” Opa — 
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(also oTkos = Sans. vepd), Lat. vicus , O.S. vfed, Lith. wihz - (in 
urimpats), Goth. veihs, I. fich (Com, gwic), Alb. vise. 

I am of opinion that this was the original term ‘for the sib, so 
far as it required to be designated as a settlement (Sans, vip, 
" enter, settle ”) on a common pasture-ground. This, the original 
meaning, is most faithfully preserved in Iranian. In Sanskrit,, as 
also in the G. F ik, it has extended its meaning so as to designate 
the canton. In the Lat. vicus, Goth. veiks, O.S. Corn. gwic, 
which practically mean the village, the natural and almost inevit- 
able change of meaning has taken place : the settlement' on a 
common pasture-ground has become a settlement on common 
arable-land, the sib village ; Sans, grdfma, G. (according td' 

Aristotle, the stage intermediate between oTkos and ttoAis) = Goth. 
haims , Lith, kemas, 0. Pr. cay mis.* 

If this is correct, we get the following stages .of evolution in the 
primeval period : — 


Demr, domo-y "family” (joint family), dem-s-poti, "pater 
familias.” 

Vi % -, vtl~, “rV r vi%-poti "sib-master” (Sans. 

vip-pdti , Y.y: \ r ■ . I. . diszpats). 


In addition to the last equation, in which the sib is regarded as 
a settlement, as we have said, there may have been other names in 
the primeval period which referred rather to the sib as a com- 
munity of kinsmen. In this sense such words may have been used 
as Sans, jdna, G. ycvos, Lat. genus, O.H.G. chunni, or Goth. knops, 
O.H.G. chnuot , cfmuosli = G. yvajro?, ■“ consanguineus,” "brother” 
(cf. <f}pgrpr) : frater). 

The assembled kinsmen were perhaps originally designated by 
the Goth, sibja, O.jN". 8 if, " goddess of the family and marriage ” = 
Sans. sabhd , "assembly house ”+ (cf. above, p. 344). Finally, we 
have yet to mention an equation which belongs here, Longob. 
fara, "sib” (Paul., Diac t) ii. 9, also "a division of an army,” 
O.H.G. fara hisez — castrum, Burg, faramanni ), which I derive 
from *pazd, and compare with G. Trads, 70709, “ relation,” Trawrat, 
"trvwcve 19, oIk€loi> ” (Hesych.), and Lat. pdricida, parrictda (pdzd : 
pazd). Accordingly, I, with Brunnenmeister (Das Totungsver - 


" f°ur : ” the aspirate may be due to the spiritus asper in the middle of the 

if &r : ^ S > p- 209 )* As t0 T P^ mm "four” (rpdi r#C«), cf. J. 

Schmidt. K. Z., xxv. 48,/.; cf. further, A. Fick, B. B., iii. 188. 

* This change of meaning naturally frequently repeats itself. Thus the 
Teutonic fara, magi z, See., originally names for bodies of kinsmen, come to be 
applied to local divisions (qf. Brunner, R G., p. 84). 

The transition is in the opposite direction, from the locality to the com- 
munity, in the Teutonic words: O.H.G. dorf A.S. yorp : Goth. Mrp, "arable- 
iand. Cf also Cymr. tref "village” (Attrcbates), and also Lat. tribus, 
Umbr. tnfu, part of the common fields, common -field" ("community"). 
On this word, cf Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht, iii. 1. 95. 

tSome compare O.S. sebrit, "free farmer,” here also. The . fundamental 
ideo^b^v^ 3 50 611 ^ “ ° n6 a ^ armin K village -community cf. 
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brechen im altrom. Mecht , Leipzig, 1887), regard the latter as the 
“ murderer of a kinsman.” * 

Having discovered in the vik-es the most ancient and tenacious 
political organisation of the Indo-Europeans, we may venture to 
consider that in the vilc-es resided the power of the law, also, which 
afforded the individual protection to life and limb. The solidarity 
of the sib, as we have already intimated, is shown not least 
strikingly in the obligation of the blood-feud, which forms part of 
the conception, of the sib in relation to other sibs. This most 
primitive form of penal law can still be detected amongst all Indo- 
European peoples,! amongst some only in faint traces, as in the 
case of the Indians and Romans; in the case of others, as the 
Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs, it appears in full force in their early 
history, while it survives to the present day amongst the Afghans, 
Albanians, and some Slav peoples. But wherever this institution 
is found, we also find the possibility of buying off the revenge of 
the injured sib by means of wer-geld, and thereby of averting the 
eyil consequences of a feud which otherwise would be transmitted 
from generation to generation. Thus we have in Homer 

ttal fliv Tt5 tc KaariyvrjTOLO <jiovrjo$ 
rrroLvrjv rj ou 7rat8os iBi£ara T£$vr)&TO<i' 

Kai p o p.h' iv ZrpjMi ficve t a/vrotl 7roXX dwror&ras, 

Ton $e r eprjTverai k pa&LT) kcu Ovfxb s ayrjvtap 

tolvyjv Befjapevov. (/?., il. 631.) 

With regard to the Romans, the sentence of Tacitus (Germ., 21) 
applies : “ Suscipere tam inimioitias seu patris seu propinqui quam 
amicitias necesse est ; nec implaoabiles durant : luitur enim 
.homicidium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero recipitque 

*The objections which R. Loening (Z. f. d. gesamie Strafrectitsw. , vii. 
655) makes to the equation vtjSs and pdrictda, which was first put forward by 
Frohde (B. B ., viii. 164), and to which I add the Tout, fara, will not hold 
water. True, wr)6$ means kinsman generally, and affinis in particular ; but 
our inquiries have shown that if a primeval equation to .denote, the sib can 
be found amongst the Indo-Europeans, it qan only be of agnatic character. 
Consequently, if one member of such an equation is used by some one language 
to designate -a no'n-agnatic relative or affirm, this must be a secondary mean- 
ing ; in other words, the G. rri)6s must once have been identical in meaning 
with Lat. gentilis. 

Precisely the same applies to the Teutonic words, O.H.G. mdg, A. S. mcey. 
The A. 8. mcegd,. who fight side by side, and are answerable for the behaviour of 
the mceg in the fight (Beowulf ed. Heyne, 4 Aufl. v 2887), can only be taken 
as originally equivalent to the Roman gens, for which I again refer to Rosin’s 
work (above, p. 899). And yet Goth. rnAgs has taken on the meaning of 
“ son-in-law," and 0.27. mdgr that of “ relative hy marriage, son-in-law." 

To this must be added that the comparison of parridda with perperarn , kc., 
put- forward hy Mommsen (Bum. StaatsrecU, ii. I 2 , p. 528),.ai\d approved by 
Loening ( loo . tit., p. 661), is quite untenable as a piece of philology.' 

As to pdridda : parridda, compare Schweizer-Sidler, Or. d. lat. Spr.\ p. 56; 
F. Stolz, Lat: Or., p. 168. Frohde’s explanation of pdrictda is also followed 
by G. Meyer, Or. Or . 3 , § 228, 

+ F. Miklosicli, Die Blutrache bei den Slaven, Denksch. d. Wiener Akad. 
phil.-hist, Kl., xxxvi. 127, ff. 

2 0 
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satisfactionem uni versa domus. 77 In the A vesta, too, murders are 
punished by fines ( shaSto-cinaiiho ), or sometimes compensated for 
by the offer of young girls (ndiricinahhd) ; W. Geiger, Ostiran. 
Kultur , p. 453. And as Both (Z. d. D. M. G., xli. 672) has also 
discovered traces of the wer-geld in the Veda, where it is designated 
by vaira, vciira-deya, vairaydtana ,* which corresponds to the 
Teutonic words, A.S. vere, M.H.G. were O.H.G. weragelt), we 
shall perhaps not go far wrong if we regard the possibility of 
averting a blood-feud by means of a fine of cattle as dating from 
Indo-European times, 

The verb, which originally counoted the exaction of revenge, 
whether in blood t or in the shape of a fine, was Sa)ns. ci, Med. 
edge, Zend ci. G, rivog at (from which also ttoivt) ■= Zend habia)\ 
c/. Curtius, Grundz ? , p. 489, and Leist, GracQdtalische Bechts- 
geschichte , pp. 321, 741. 

That there were in the sib certain kinsmen, the nearest relatives, 
on* whom the duty of taking vengeance first fell, may Be assumed a 
priori. In Homer the obligation is mentioned as lying on sons, 
grandsons, father, brothers, and exat,+ the last an expression which 
admits 'of no certain interpretation. Afflnes are never mentioned 
in this connection. Once (XL, xv, 554) an ave^aos is mentioned: 
this is Melanippos, the son of Hiketaon, relatively to Dolops, 
the son of Lampos. Now, Hiketaon and Lampos were brothers 
(II., xx, 238), so that we have to do with brothers 7 sons. It is 
clear, therefore, that our most ancient authorities only recognises, 
or at any rate only mentions, agnatic relatives as under the 
obligation of the blood-feud. 

The question, whether and how far a primitive kind of justice 
was administered "within the sib, is one on which I cannot enter. 
For offences against the community, such as theft, J &e., a common 
and most terrible punishment may have been expulsion from the 
community. In this relation we have a most remarkable equation 
in Sans, (Yedic) pardvrj- A.S. vrecca, 0. Sax. wreJcUo , O.H.G. 
reecho, O.N. r elder. 

The means employed for discovering the guilty were, even in 
the primeval period, ordeals, especially by fire and water (A. Kaegi, 
Alter und Herhmft des germanischm GotteswHeils, Festschrift zur 
Begriissung der xxxix. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schul- 
mdnner in Zurich, 1887). 

The union of several clans (• vik-es ) produces a higher association 
which we may call the canton or also the tribe. That such com- 
binations were formed even in the primeval period for common 
objects, and especially for military purposes, is extremely probable. 
Only, it does not seem as though a fixed uniform name had 
established itself at that time for these higher political units. In 

i JL .•.•a’ . . deist’s Mtar. Jus dent,, p. 267. 

nnected with '^'a/poy and Lith. sweezias (*svet-ja~s), 

t{ thief,” Zend tavi, G. xvnhw (Lat, musttla, “stealer of 
taAd, 0,S. tail; G. k\^vtw, Lat, depart, Goth. Mifan. 


Sans, st&nd, tdyH, 
mice weasel”), I. 
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the Avesta we find used to express this conception : zantu and 
danhu — O. Pers. dahyusk ; in Sanskrit the vip is followed by the 
jdna ; in Greek the tribe is oalled <fiv\ov, <fjv\y}, and also yeVos ; in 
Slavonic pUm$ ; the Teutons were divided into pagi = Goth, gam, 
O.H.G. gouwi and civitates = Goth. Ipiuda. The latter alone recurs 
in the same or a similar sense in several western Indo-European 
languages: Goth, \iuda, O.H.G. diot~Q. I. tdatk, Osc. tovta, 
Umbr. tdta, Lith. tautti, “ district.” 

In Indo-European the expression vile- or vik-'es must have served 
to also express the combination of several clans. When such 
combination took^ place, It became necessary to choose one of 
the clan-lords (vik-poti) to administer the common business, and 
above all to act as supreme commander. It is not impossible, that 
the equation, Sans, rdjan = Lat. rex, I. ri, designated some such 
office. 

It is. conceivable that the first beginnings of the o-vvouao-fAos 
of several clans round a common centre go back to primeval times. 
Amongst the southern Slavs, as Krauss ( loc . cit, p. 22) relates, 
every zupa (the district inhabited by a pleme) was bound to erect 
a stronghold for its own defence, in a spot adapted by nature for 
the purpose. “The stronghold was the political centre, and in 
ancient times also the religious centre of the whole zupa . Here 
the elders of the zupa assembled for their common deliberations, 
this was their base in war, their place of retreat in., time of 
attack.” The same arrangement may have been known to the 
primitive period, and may be indicated by the equation, Sans, pur 
= G. 71 - 0 X 19 . 

It is in clans, individual or confederated, that we must, we 
believe, imagine the Indo-Europeans to have migrated and have 
been diffused. Even when the Indo-Europeans had effected the 
transition to agricultural life, and the transformation of the nomad 
clans into bodies of farmers and village-communities, even then 
the period of their migrations over Indo-European territory had not 
yet come to a close. We have in this work pointed out often 
enough that their migrations reach up to and over the threshold 
of history. It was obviously a common occurrence for a number 
of vrllage-communities weary of the work of agriculture, or led by 
desire of better soil, to cut their crops, like the Helvetii of Csesar, 
pull down their lightly-built huts, pack child and chattel on the 
wagon, with its team of oxen, and seek their fortune in a distant 
land. The sweet word “fatherland” had no attractive sound 
for primitive man, nor did *it- acquire it until a territorial basis 
was supplied to the political unit in place of the tie of kin.* In 
those wandering -times people and army were one (O.H.G. folc; cf. 
O.S. pltikti, “troop,” “army;” cf. also G. 8 ^ 09 , “ people” — 0. 1. 
ddm, “a king’s followers;” Windisch, B. d. ,K. Sticks. G, d. W. 
phil.-hist. Kl ., p. 246, 1866), and the clan-lord or rig- became the 
commander or vojevoda. It was in these times that the reins of 
regal or princely power were drawn tighter, and it is perhaps not 
* Of. Maine, Lectures' 1 , p. 72. 
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mere chance that the Slavonic tribes, whom we believe to have 
remained nearest to the original home (eh. xjy.), were the longest 
to remain in ignorance of regal power.* 

I must unfortunately abstain from following the development 
of these factors further, and can only conclude this chapter by 
lightly touching on one question more, viz., whether the various 
clans or confederations of clans, which we must suppose to have 
existed in the primeval period, were united under one common 
appellation. There are not wanting scholars who maintain this 
view, and who hold that the common name of the Indo-Europeans 
was Aryans, which is inferred from the agreement of Sans, drya , 
Zend airy a with the native name of Ireland, itriu, J^renn 
(Zimmer, B . B., iii. 137). But granted the comparison is correct — 
Windisch, Kelt Spr ., p. 139, doubts it — I would not venture to 
draw such a conclusion from it. Turn where we may amongst the 
European members of the Indo-Germanic family, everywhere we 
find* he it in Greece or Italy, be it amongst the Slavs or the 
Teutons, scattered tribes with separate and individual names': it 
is only in quite late times that collective appellations appear, # and 
they are generally bestowed from without. That Indians/ and 
Iranians alike call themselves drya, drya, airy a, is just a proof of 
their uncommonly close connection with each other, which is 
without parallel amongst Indo-European peoples. The word- 
stem in question — the original meaning of which is, by the way, 
quite obscure— may recur amongst other Indo-European peoples 
(cf. Ario-vistm, I. aire, airech , “ nobilis ” => Sans, dryalca ), but that 
it was a collective appellation for the Indo-Europeans generally, 
seems to me an unlikely thing, at any rate as soon as we come to 
regard the original people as split into a number of tribes or 
clans. 

* Of. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskwide, ii. 34, /. . The name for king 
(0,S. Mn?gu, k&nfzl) was borrowed in primitive Slavonic times from the 
Teutonic (O.H, G. chuning , 0,N. Iconungr). The Teutons, again, borrowed 
their Goth, reiks, O.H.G. rihhi. See., from the Celtic (I. rt ). The loan of the 
Tout. -Goth, andbahis, See. , from the Gallic ambactus, falls under the same head 
as r - 1 ' '■ . ’ ' ' 1 .. 

G ' . - B. B., iii. 13) and I. jlaiih, “lordship,” 

Goto, mum [V.a. viaag., a loan () are primevally related. 

G. PatriAebs is not yet quite clear. A new interpretation is given by 
Bezzenberger (Beitr., ii. 174) ; he takes (0a<rt\ v , pafft\is) as the 

foundation of 0a<n\eOs, and compares *Pa<n : Zend jaiti, “house,” “family,” 
Uth. gimtis,' “natural kind," so that pao-thefa would be like O.H.G. chuning, 

clan-lord,” F Aval- and t vpaavvos are perhaps foreign (B. B., xiv. 309). 
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RELIGION. 

Difficulty of the Task — I. A Short History of the Comparative Mythology 
of the Indo-European Peoples: Max Muller, A. Kuhn, W. Schwartz, 
W. Mannhardt, E. H. Meyeiy^Ch Gruppe— II. Indo-European Etymo- 

1 1 ■ the Gods and Cults : Conclusions 

' ' Priest and Physician — Sacrifice— 

!' “ ■ 1 Cults — Question of Immortality 

Ancestor Worship. • / 

In the infancy of a nation the ultimate questions as to its higher 
spiritual life may be comprehended in the single inquiry : — 

Had the original people a religion ? 

Did the original Indo-Europeans wander over the face of the 
earth, dull and indifferent, obeying appetite alone, proni ac ventri 
oboedimtes , burdened with the fear of phantoms, magic, and super- 
stition in its thousand forms ? Or had they raised their gaze to 
the heavens above, with their terrors and their wonders 1 And if 
so, in the sun that drives away the hostile night, in the lightning 
which descends in fire upon the, earth but foreruns the refreshing 
rain, in the storm which bursts from heaven, uprooting high- 
crowned trees, in the vault of heaven itself which stands above 
the earth and never changes, did they but see mere natural forces, 
now kind, now terrible? Or did they imagine beings in and 
identical with the, phenomenon itself, who sat to judge and punish 
right and wrong, the incarnation of a moral order and a law 
divine? Did they bow the knee in reverence and offer prayer 
and song ? Were sacrifices offered to avert the wrath of heaven or 
gifts made to get return? Wer^ there already people who had 
succeeded in persuading others that they were the chosen inter- 
preters and guardians of heaven’s will ? And when earth covered 
the corpse, or when the flames of the funeral pyre had ceased to 
glow — both forms of burial were known to the Indo-Europeans, 
from of old' — was all over with man, or did the spirit soar from the 
body to join the spirits of sire and grandsires, and with them live 
■a life of blessedness ? 

It is with some embarrassment that we undertake io give an 
answer to these questions which are so easily put and so hard to 
answer ; for just now the history of the religion and mythology of 
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the Indo-Europeans in the most ancient times is the subject of 
views so different, and so fundamentally opposed to each other, that 
it seems impossible at present to take up a safe and well-founded 
position with regard to them. Nevertheless, it would be an in- 
tolerable omission if the subject of religion were left undiscussed 
in this work. 

Our design is to put what we have to say on this matter in three 
sections : in the first we shall endeavour to sketch with the utmost 
brevity the outlines of a history of the Comparative Mythology of 
the Indo-European peoples, as we intimated on p. 15. Next, we 
shall subject those linguistic equations which bear on cults and the 
service of the gods to an examination as to their value for purposes 
of history. Thirdly, we shall append in a final section some 
scattered remarks upon ancient Indo-European belief, and especially 
on the doctrine of immortality. 

I. A Short History of the Comparative Mythology of 
the Indo-European Peoples. 

The founders of the Comparative Mythology of the Indo- 
European peoples must be considered to be Max Muller and 
Adalbert Kuhn, whose views, however much they may frequently 
diverge on details, 1 have so much that is fundamental in common 
that they may here be treated together. They are based on three 
leading ideaB, maintained by these two scholars : first the con- 
viction, due indeed to the brothers Grimm, that myths have their 
root not in any creation proceeding from a higher stratum of 
society, say the priestly or the minstrel class, but like language 
itself in the depths of the people's soul; second, the conviction 
that the most ancient form of the Indo-European belief in the gods 
was to he found in the hymns of the Rigveda, some of which are 
indubitably based upon the observation of natural phenomena, and 
which came to be better known jttst at the time when both scholars 
were in the prime of their working life ; third, the observation that 
precisely these hymns of the Rigveda displayso much resemblance to 
the myths of related peoples, as regards both content and language, 
that they must date from the time of the primeval Indo-European 
period. A. Kuhn has endeavoured to establish cycles of Indo- 
European myths of this kind in large* numbers : suffice it to here 
refer to his works on Gandharvas and Centaurs, (K. Z., 1), 'Eptnv, 
Sarariyu (ib.), on Manus, MtVw?, Mannus {K. Z., iv. 81, ff.), 'Ep/^?, 
Saram&, S&ramGya, Wuotan {Haupts Z., vi. 117, /.), Pie Herabkunft 
des Fevers und des Gottei'trankes (Berlin, 1859), and others. 
Especj&J boldness in interpreting mythical names as referring to 
natural phenomena is Bhown by Max Miiller, whose studies in 
mythology and the history of religion may be found in his lectures 
on the Science of Language, Essays, Introduction to the Com- 
parative Science of Religion, Origin and Growth of Religion (London, 
1880), <fcc. 

A summary of what Max Miiller now believes to be possible in 
the matter of Comparative Mythology is given in his 1 Biographies 
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of Words , pp.‘ 188-98 (Religion and Myth). Here .we come across 
s 'i' 1 ! ■ ' . 1 r ‘ \ 'XX(dv — Sans. apdrnuvdn, “removing, opening, 3 ’ 

'* ‘ 1 " ‘morning, day, ”’A^tAAovs = Sans . *aharyu from 
ahar, “day,” Bpunpfc, if for ^Bapcn/fc,' the offspring ofBrises, conquered 
by Greeks given to Achilles = Sans, brsaya, conquered by Pani, Ac. 

The source of myth, according to both investigators, is to be . 
found in the nature of language itself. “It is,” says A. Kuhn 
(Die Entwickhmgstufen der Mythenbildung, Abh\ d. Perl. Ah. d. W., 
1873), “a conclusion which is coming more and more to be 
generally admitted that the. foundation of mythology' is to be 
looked for in the domain of .language, and that its most important 
factors are polyonymy and homonymy.” ■ 

This multiplicity of expression, however, is due on the one hand 
to the tendency of language to choose Out one only of the properties 
of any object, in the formation of substantives, as for example, when 
night is termed dark, obscure, humid, <fcc., and bn the other hand 
to poetical metaphor, as when beams of light are called reins, 
fingers, hands, or cows. Originally men said “daylight has dis- 
appeared, night is come,” then with poetical metaphor, “the cows 
have disappeared, the dark spirit of night has stolen them away.” 
Thus the original expression ceased! by degrees to be understood. 
Tales were told of the cattle of Helios, or of the cattle-lifting of 
Caous, <fec., and the myth was created. • ' 

Max Muller’s view is- extremely similar ; it is summed up in the 
sentence : “ Mythology is but an old form of language.” The way 
in which he conceives mythological phrases to have originated may 
be seen from what he says, e.g., in Growth of Religion, on the 
auxiliary verbs. These verbs, Buoh as “ he is,” “ to be,” “ I was,” 
originally had a fuller meaning, and were equivalent to “breathe” 
(Sans, as, ds-u, “breath?’), “grow” (G. <f> vw), .“ dwell ” (Sans. vas). 
When, therefore, the ancient Aryans wished to say anything 
about the sun, moon, earth, mountains, or riverB, they could not 
just say as we do, “the sun iB there,” or “it rains,” they could 
only think and declare, “ the spn breathes ” (sdryS asti ), “ the rain 
rains.” Above' all it was impossible for the ancient Aryan to do 
anything but designate the objects he perceived as actively doing 
something. The sun is the lighter, the warmer, the nourisher ; 
the moon is the measurer; the dawn is the awakener, &c. “ Here 

in the lowest depths of language lie the true germs of what we 
afterwards call figurism, animism, authropopathism ” (p. 187). 
What Max Miiller takes to be the further course of myth-making 
is exemplified, e.g., in the myth of Apollo and .Daphne : there was 
in the original language a *dah-and - Satyr}, “she that bums” 

(•“ she that lightly burns ”), a name at the same time for the dawn 
and the laurel. Of the dawn the tale was told that the sun pur- 
sued her. In course of time 8d<f>vrj in the sense of dawn was lost 
from the language, and then the story came to be that Apollo (the 
sun) had pursued, a nymph named Daphne, who was thereupon 
changed into a laurel by the gods. 

The key-note running through the whole mythology of the 
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Indo-European peoples is then, according to the views of Mar 
Miiller and Kuhn, that nature is viewed as endowed with life; 
and not least that a contest is waged, and an antithesis present 
amongst them, whether in the tragedy of the thunderstorm, in the 
shapes assumed by the clouds, or rather in the regularly recurring 
change from day to night. “The main foundation of the religions 
and myths of most Indo-European peoples,” says A. Kuhn {fiber 
EntwicJclunystufen, p. 126), “is the contest between the poweiB of 
light and darkness, which, as is well known, has been carried out 
by none of them further than by the ancient Bactrians. Their 
tradition, like that of all the other Indo-Europeans, is permeated 
by the final victory of light, whereby the powers of light become 
the conquerors, whereas those of darkness are temporarily or per- 
manently imprisoned or subdued. That this final triumph of the 
light must have come to be the general conviction of all the Indo- 
Europeans at a time while they were yet one people, is shown by 
the witness of their name for the gods, which is a word derived 
from the root di% ‘to lighten/ and consequently is a proof that 
they recognised and worshipped these powers of light as their lords 
and as leaders of their lives.” 

These fundamental views of the two scholars named have recently 
been the subject of attacks which have bfeen made from different 
sides, and by specialists of equal authority, with the purpose either 
of modifying the views of Max Muller and Kuhn in important points, 
or of totally overthrowing them. The school of Muller and Kuhn 
started to reconstruct the Indo-Europeans' religion from the oldest 
literary monuments of the Indo-European peoples, from the Yeda, the 
Zend-Avesta, the Edda. Modern popular beliefs were only utilised 
in a very secondary degree, and even then they were, in imitation of 
Grimm, regarded as faded reminiscences of the ancient heathen gods 
and heroes, who had been driven from the popular mind by Chris- 
tianity. The popular story of the wild hunter and his furious orew 
was the last remnant of the high and holy worship of Woden in 
olden times. “ The ancient god lost his confiding nature and his 
familiar features, and came to be regarded as a dark and awful figure 
to which there was still some power left. Dead alike to men 
and their service, he sweeps through the air on his wanderings a 
spectral and fiendish form ” (J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies ii. 8 870). 
As early as 1849, W. Schwartz had expressed dissatisfaction with 
this view in a programme entitled “ Der Yolksglaube und das alte 
Heidentum,” and had endeavoured to demonstrate that so far from 
popular beliefs of modem times merely containing the fragments of 
a higher mythology, .they, on the contrary, had in many cases faith- 
fully preserved the roots from which the higher deities that exercise 
their sway in the Edda and elsewhere had originated. This opinion, 
assisted by the steady growth all over Europe of the passion for 
collecting the tales, stories, customs, and usages that still live 
amongst the people, has gradually led to a new departure in 
Comparative Mythology of which the most prominent representa- 
tives in Germany are Wilhelm Mannhardt and Elard Hugo Meyer, 
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Mtfnnhardt’s renunciation of the line followed by Muller and 
Kuhn is contained in the preface to the second volume of his T Yald- 
und Feld-kulte. “ I cannot,” he says on p. xvi, “ help avowing that, 
in my opinion Comparative Philology has not yet borne the fruits 
which in a too sanguine mood were expected from it. The only 
certain results, at any rate, that have been obtained are limited to 
a very few names of gods (such as Dyaus-Zeus-Tius, Parjanya-Per- 
kunas, Bhaga-Bog, Varuna-TJranos, &c;), germs of myths, to which 
may be added numerous analogies, which however do not necessarily 

imply actual descent from a common origin I am afraid the 

history of the science will have to describe them (such parallels as 
Sarameya-Hermeias) rather as displays of ingenuity than as ascer- 
tained facts/’ &c. On the other hand, it became more and more 
clear to him that our handbooks of ancient mythology only contain 
what the refinement of town life had made out of the original beliefs 
of the people. “ Now under this, the mythology of the learned, 
there may be discerned just a mythology of the people, which 
betrays the most startling similarities to the popular traditions of 
the peasant of northern Europe.” These analogies extend to folk- 
tales, stories, and customs, not less than to mythical personifica-- 
tions, to the “moss-folk” and “ wood-la 1 ” ' n \ Tr nj men 
( = Cyclopes, Centaurs, Pan, Satyrs), ■ ■ . &c. 

tn fine, all the spirits which, both in antiquity and in modem times, 
haunt wood and plain and house belong to the set of original 
ideas from which many exalted deities or heroic figures, as can 
still be proved, derive their origin. “ Thus,” concludes the work 
referred to, “ Schwartz’ discovery that the popular beliefs of the 
peasantry contain the germs of the higher mythology, in a form 
that still can be immediately identified, is confirmed by important 
analogies.” 

This same idea that the original Indo-European people believed 
rather in spirits and demons than in gods, combined with the theory 
of ancestor worship, which has of late been brought into prominence 
particularly by anthropologists, and is maintained to have been 
the source' of all beliefs in the gods, is to be found in Elard Hugo 
Meyer, editor of J. F. Grimm’s Z>eutscher Mythologie, and since the 
death of Mannhardt perhaps the greatest authority on mythology 
in Germany. 

In the opinion of this savant there are three stages in the 
history of mythology, which Meyer terms the belief in departed 
spirits, in spirits generally, ■ ’ f - ' T 'r* T .’ \ My then, i. 210,/.). 
In the first period mytholc. ■ .■ ■ with the idea that 

the soul continues to live for some time after death, sometimes 
residing in plants and animals, and can injure its enemies and 
assist its friends. These souls require food. The oldest form of . 
sacrifice is the worship of the dead. This stage of belief, which 
universally precedes animism, has been gone through by every 
people on the face of the earth, In tfie case of some civilised 
peoples, such as the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Romans, ancestor 
worship has continued to form the kernel of their religion. This 
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period coincides with the stage in the history of eulture in which 
life is supported by hunting. 

During the second period the ghosts tend more and more to 
become spirits, first spirits of the wind, and then demons of the 
thunderstorm and of the .rain. From their midst individual spirits 
with mythical names begin to detach themselves. Spirits of light 
still remain in the background. The stage of culture is that of 
pastoral life. The Indo-European peoples spent most of this period 
together, the Grseco-Indo-Persian peoples living together longest. 
An example of this purely Indo-European belief, as it appears, is 
sought- by E. H. Meyer in the linguistic and mythical identity of 
the Gandharvas with the Centaurs, whom he regards as demons of 
wind and weather.* 

The third period, in which iiidividualised demons and deities of 
light become gods, belongs to the time when the Indo-European 
peoples had separated, and had advanced to agricultural life and a 
regular form of government. “ When, nevertheless, we are sur- 
prised by the similarity between two deities, belonging say to 
two different Indo-European peoples, this similarity is due to 
the identity of the material produced in the earlier periods and 
used in the manufacture of the higher figure, and also to analogous 
development, rather than to any common origin of the figure.” 

Thus the tendency of this departure in Comparative Mythology 
was to dethrone the primitive Indo-European gods of heaven and 
light, and to set troops of wind and weather spirits in their places. 
We have now finally to mention an attempt designed to deal the 
death-blow to the notion that the. primeval period had any belief 
of any sort or description in the gods, and to demonstrate that the 
Indo-Europeans were totally without religion. It is what I conceive 
to be a most important work, viz., Otto Gruppe's Die Griechnchen 
Kulte und Myth’en in ihrer Beziehung zu den Orientalischen 
jReligionen, of which as yet only the first volume (Leipzig, 1887) 
has appeared. It contains two chapters, of which one consists of 
a review of the most important attempts to explain the origin of 
cults and myths, while the other deals with the most important 
literary monuments from which the history of myths and cults is 
derived.t 

The correctness of the three fundamental positions, on which, as 
we remarked above (p. 406), the hypotheses of Miillef and Kuhn 
rested, and which the Demonists had not at any rate in principle 
renounced, is absolutely denied by 0. Gruppe. Mythology is not 
the religious language of the people, it is the creation and the 
property of the higher classes of society, it is conscious composi- 
tion, a division of artificial poetry. The Rigveda — and here 

* L. v. Scliroder endeavours to find female beings of the same or a similar 
kind in the Apsaras, Aphrodite, Swan Maidens, &c. {Qriechischc Gutter und 
Ueroen, i. 3887); cf. above, p. 162. 

t Cf. JBerl, Philologiechc Wochmschrif fr, Nos. 29 and 80, 1888 (R. Fritzsche); 
The Olassical Review, Feb. 1888 (F. B. Jevons) : Deutsche Liter aturzeitung. 
No. 14, 1888 ; Lit . Centralblatt , No. 14, 1889. 
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Gruppe is following the path struck out by A. Ludwig, and further 
pursued by A. Bergaigne — reveals to us anything but the sway of 
the naive poetry of nature. In its oldest parts it abounds in a 
“ pruned ” theology and in priestly refinements. Por all that, it 
remains the most important source for us, one in which we are 
still able to find the origin of all religion and all mythological, 
expressions, in certain proceedings which subsequently came to be 
called cults; for ritual is the source of all religion. The priest 
pours streams of oil onto the blazing fire to hasten the dawn of day. 
These streams are called the eager cows which hasten to mate 
with Agni. The latter, therefore, is placed in the bosom of his 
own mother in order himself to beget himself (p. 455). Even the 
Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, though they knew no gods, 
went through certain proceedings, the source of subsequent 
ceremonies, with which certain ideas were associated that were 
destined one day to become condensed into mythology or trans- 
mogrified into dogma (p. 121). Thus, he says, of libations (p. 
277) : “ The cult was not merely associated with a revel, it actually 
was the revel; the gods were worshipped by the intoxication of 
the worshipper, the enjoyment of the intoxicating drink constituted 
the act of devotion.” 

And third and last : Every pretended Indo-European name for a 
god or gods, every pretended Indo-European name for any cere- 
mony forming part of a cult, which Comparative Philology has as 
yet unearthed, is either phonetically unfounded or inconclusive 
in meaning. The Indo-Iranian peoples are allowed “a limited 
number” of “primitive ceremonies” for their primeval period 

(p. 126). 

There still remains, and remains to be explained, the undeniable 
agreement which the religions show in their myths and cults, an 
agreement, however, which stretches far beyond the region covered 
by the Indo-European peoples. This show’s that the resemblances 
are not to be explained on any theory of inheritance, but are 
rather due — and here we come to the real and final object aimed at 
by Gruppe — to tremendous borrowing,' owing to which “forms of 
religion from Asia Minor and Egypt were imported in large quan- 
tities to Greece, to India, and to the centre and north of Europe.” 

The truth of this hypothesis is to he demonstrated in the 
volumes to follow, the present one is only designed to pave the 
way for this theory, on which see sections 20-25 ( Ueber die Mog- 
lichkeit die Vererbvngstkeorie dmch , die Annahme nachtrtiglick&r 
Uebertragung zu ersetzm). 

Here we close our brief account of the currents and counter- 
currents which at the present day permeate the history of the 
religion and mythology of the Indo-European peoples. As our 
investigations have in all cases to take language as their starting- 
point, we turn at once to the discussion of those Indo-European 
equations which refer to cults and the belief in gods, against 
which, as we saw, objections were raised first by Mannhardt, and 
then much more definitely by 0. Gruppe. 
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II. Etymological Indo-European Equations Referring 
to Cults and the Belief in Gods. 

Anyone who looks over the considerable mass of equations which 
have been accumulated referring to Comparative Mythology, and 
observes that a scholar of the rank and influence of Max Muller 
still to the present day supports the largest part of them (cf. above, 
p. 407), will agree with us that it is no mean service on the part 
of 0. Gruppe to have been the first to point out quite clearly that 
the linguistic science of the Comparative Mythologists is no longer 
coincident with the linguistic science of Comparative Philologists. 
Indeed, if one takes up a firm position on the ground of the phonetic 
laws which up to now have been recognised as correct, one will 
have to go so far as to believe that with the exception of a certain 
number of agreements, which will be put together shortly, scarcely 
one of the mythological equations as yet put forward is without its 
difficulties, phonetic or otherwise. 

The time-honoured equation of MtWs, Sans. Mdnu, Teut. Mannm 
is wrecked on the fact that the Greek word, to say nothing of its 
termination, cannot be reconciled as regards its root-vowel with the 
Indo-European to which the Indian and Teutonic words go 

back. It is, therefore, no safer than the comparison of G. K epfopos 
='Sans. gdrvara, gabala , by means of which the dog of the nether 
world is assigned to the primeval period. The Teutonic Wuotan 
has been interpreted by means of the Indian v&ta, “ wind-god, 
wind ; " but in the first place the Sans. , vtita (^vfytd) is connected 
with the Efag. wind, Lat, ventus, which invalidates the comparison 
with Wuotan. 

Instead of G. ’Epiyus = Sans. Saranyu one would expect *'Epe<.ws, 
for G. KWTavpos = Sans, gandkarvd, a *K€v8avpos, for O.N Ldpurr (a 
god of warmth) = Sans, vrtrd, which some compare with a G. *0 p#pos, 
a * Volpurr. The equation of Sans. Parjdnya , Lith. Perhdnas, to 
which again. O.S. Perunu seems to belong, O.N. Fiogyn presumes at 
the least that the Indo-European tenuis had declined into a media 
in Sanskrit. An Indo-European fundamental form for G. Ovpavos 
= Sans. VdruTia even has not yet been found. The identity of 
*A7roAA(ov, *AireL\u)v with Sans, saparyenya (above, p. 130): Sans. 
sapary is questionable because of the e of Lat. aepelio ( = sapary). 
The comparison of G. 'Ep/rna? = Sans. Sdrameya separates the Greek 
word from expressions of related meaning such as typaiov, ipfiyve vs, 
&c. The explanation of the Lat .-NeptHnus by means of the Yedic 
apdni r napdt, “ offspring of the water," might indeed have something 
to say for itself were it not for the fact that it is just the insigni- 
ficant portion of the Yedic phrase (napdt) which has been retained 
in the Lat. "NepHnus. The Lat. Mars and his comrades Mdmers , 
Mdvors can only be connected with the Sans. Marfa by a series of 
philological feats of legerdemain, <kc. I refuse, of course, absolutely 
to have anything whatever to do with equations in whioh a deity’s 
name is explained by the invention of some Indian or other' word, 
such as G. Nio/fy = Sans. *nyavd (Max Mtiller), or ''H^cucn-os <=* Sans. 
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*ydbheyishta (L. v. Schroder, above, p. 162) ; for every one will 
admit that for historical inferences as to the primeval period such 
instances are quite useless. 

Now, it is indeed possible to make one important point in favour 
of the above equations, and others of the same kind. It may 
be said that mythical names are from the beginning enveloped 
in marvellous and superstitious ideas of the most varied description, 
and that the possibility of popular etymology counteracting the 
operation of phonetic laws is in their case particularly strong. 
And that we admit. 

Say that the agreement in mythical function between the 
Sans, saranyti and the G. ’Epim is striking, which is certainly con- 
tested by Mannhavdt : it would be quite possible that the form 
**Ep«vus, **E pewy?, postulated, was attracted by the G. eptvvco, and 
became ’Epivus when the Erinyes became the furious goddesses of 
revenge in Greece. But this is a path which craves very wary 
walking. That the comparison of G. kivravpog — Sans, gandhctrvd 
is phonetically suspicious has been recognised both by E. H. Meyer 
and also by L. v. Schroder. Both endeavour to effect the remedy 
by means of a popular etymology, the former assumes {Indog. 
My then. i. 165) reference to kcvtood and dbj p (aw?p; gandharvas = 

“ goaders of the air ”), the latter {Griechische Gotter und Reroen , 
i. 73) regards a popular connection with ravpos (“steer-hunters”) 
as probable. Only, .both scholars have omitted to note that if 
the Sans gandkarvd is to correspond to the G. iceVravpos it must in 
accordance with known phonetic law have appeared as * jandharva , 
which would necessitate a change in the meaning of the Indian 
word also. Now, though the assumption is one which would 
probably give no difficulty to mythologists (cf. Sans, gandhd, 
“ vapour ”), still it is plain into what a maze of hypothesis this 
path leads. 

As against' these considerations consider what an enormous load 
these hypotheses have to bear upon their feeble shoulders. In 
the last new book (Leist’s Altarisches Jus Gentium) the equation 
Manu-VUvm forms the text to a section (cf. § 39, /.), which is 
designed to demonstrate that certain moral laws of the Indian 
Manu (such as those of cleanliness, doing no injury, committing 
no murder, no theft, no lie) constituted a sort of ethical code even 
in the primeval period. Manu-MLyus was an ancient interpreter 
of the divine law in the primitive Indo-European period. Truly, 
a fact of the utmost possible importance, and decisive of the 
whole question as to the view we are to take of the moral life 
of the primeval period, if the collapse of the linguistic equation 
— which yet should be “ the kernel of the proof ” — did not rob it 
of its most important support; and the equation Manus-Mlvm 
may he counted as one of the most treacherous of all that have 
been put forward in Comparative Mythology. 

Another observation, again, thrusts itself on the notice of any 
one who examines equations of the kind exemplified above, quite 
apart from their suspicious or non-suspicious character phonetically : 
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it is clear that, they are always ^ confined to an extremely small 
number of languages, those quoted above (with the exception of 
Parjdnya, &e.) to two languages. The majority (7 : 12) .of them 
are placed to the credit of Greek and Sanskrit. This consideration 
constitutes another objection to the validity of such equations as 
proving anything about the religion of the primeval period, for it 
may very well be that the Greeks and Indians had a set of myths 
and religious beliefs in common, in which the other Indo-Europeans 
never had any share, as indeed E. H. Meyer actually assumes 
(above, p. 410); cf. also above, p. 130. 

Absolutely nothing, of course, can be proved as to the primeval 
Indo-European period by mythical names confined to the Indo- 
Iranians, such as Sans, ydma =• 5? end yima, Sans, vivasvant — Zend 
vtvanhvant, Sans, mitrd — Zend mithra , Sans, d&ura = Zend aliura , 
Sans, soma — Zend haoma, Sans. apflm ndpdt-Ze nd apdm napdt, 
Sans, vrtrahdn - Zend verethragna , Sans, ydtti — Zend ydtu (“hob- 
goblin”); cf. Spiegel, Arische Periode , and also 0. Grup'pe, loc. 
cit ., p. 86. 

If we wish to form a trustworthy opinion as to the .religion of 
the primeval period, we must, I believe, begin by laying aside such 
equations as those described above. Having done this we have the 
following which are phonetically safe, and which have this- much in 
common with each other, that they, one and all, originally designate 
natural phenomena that have — some in several, some in only one, 
linguistic area — attained to the dignity of divine honours. 

Sans, dydus, “sky,” “god of the sky/? G. Zcv$, Lat. Jupiter'. 
Tout. Tiu, Zio. 

Sans, ushds, Zend uskatih, G. yds, Lat. aurora , Lith. a uszra, 
Teut. *austrd , A.S. JEostra (a spring goddess). 

Sans, agni, Lat; ignis, Lith, ugnls, O.S. ogni (G. irvp, O.H .G.fiur, 
Umbr. pir, Armen, hur). 

Sans, siirya, svar, Lat. sd^O.IST. &61, Lith. sdule, Cymr. and Corn. 
heul, G. 7)()aos (root sit, sdv, *sd~r, *sv-ar, *sdv-el. *sdvl ; cf. 
J. Schmidt, K. Z., xxvi. 9). 

Sans, mds, Zend mdonh , G. pfvy, Lat. Mena , Goth, mena, Lith. 

, Mtnu ; cf. above,' p. 306. 

Sans, stdr, Zend stare , Armen, astk, G. da-rrjp, Lat. Stella, Bret. 
sterenn , O.H.G. Sterro. 1 . 

Sans, vata, Lat. ventus, G. dyrys, O.H.G. wint. 

Sans, tanyatd, Lat. tonare, O.H.G. donar (air - r. n 1 ■ 1'. 

Sans, ndbhas, G. v£<f>os, Lat. nebula, O.H.G. . ■ ‘ 

. <kc.), O.S, nebo , “sky,” I. nil. ’ 

. Sans, ndkti, G. vv£, Lat. nox, <fec., above, p. 312. 

This list, obviously,’ might be increased, but what is given may 
suffice to make it clem* what sort of equations and agreements they 
are, that are safe in. the field we are now treading. May we then 
assume that these phenomena of nature, or some of them, enjoyed 
divine honours in the primeval period ; or is Gruppe right in support- 
ing the opinion (above, p. 142) that this was not the case, and that 
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in the primeval period even a tfydtis meant nothing more than the 
vault of sky above the heads of the Indo-Europeans, agni nothing 
more than the fire kindled by 'their hands. 

Before assuming any attitude with regard to this question, 
we have to answer the previous question, whether any equa- 
tions whatever can be traced to the vocabulary of the primeval 
period, which give unequivocal expression to the divine and its 
worship. 

Here, too, there afe series of words which agree indeed, but whose 
agreement proves nothing as to their meaning, such as Lat. crSdo 
(I. cretim), Sans, craddadhami , G. (Lat. f undo , Goth, giuta ), 

Sans, hu* G. 6eyi<s, Sans, dhaman, and others which must be also 
excluded. So, too, the root nwi, “ sky ” (Sans. namas, “ honour- 
ing,” Zend ? lemanh, I. nem, “ sky,” nemed, “ shrine ; ” cf. also G. ve/rns, 
Lat. nemrn), may have acquired its ritual meaning at a late period 
(Sans, ndmati, " he bows ”). There remains, however, a number of 
equations, small but sure, which an extravagant scepticism alone 
can maintain did not possess a religious significance that had 
been developed as early as the primeval period. They are as 
follows : — 

1. Sans, devds, Lat. deus, Lith. diewas, 0.1. diet, O.N. tivar, 
“ god,” root d}Vy Indo-E. dei-vo-s . Touching this equation, even 
Gruppe (p. 12i) admits that “the root div ” (this, though, is 
not the thing in question, but the clear-out substantive deivo) 
in the pro-ethnic period comprised some other ideas in addition 
to the three already mentioned (light, sky, lordship), which come 
somewhat nearer the later meaning of “ god.”f 

2. Zend spehta, “holy” (Sans, gvdtrd, “offering”), Lith. szweil- 
ta$, O.S. svetii, Goth, hunsl, A,S .M'sel, O.N. hud, “offering.” 

3. Sans. yaj } “worship, dedicate, offer,” Zend yaz } G. at, 
ay 10 5 , ayo? (certainly only Graeco-Indo-Iraniau). 

4. Here I place, though with some misgivings^ the equation, 

* This has a ritual sense also in the Armen, jaymm, “ I dedicate,” “ offer,” 
“sacrifice” (Hubschmann, A, St., p. 40). 

+ G.” Qe6s is to he separated from this serieB. K. Brugmaun has recently 
(Bcrichte d, Kgl . Sachs. Ges. d. W., p. 41,/., 1889) endeavoured to connect it 
with Sans. gM-rA-s, “ commanding reverence," a common epithet of the gods. 

The Teutonic word for god, Goth. g\ty, O.N. goftn, O.H.G. got, can be 
compared either with Sans, hu , “ offer,” or with Sans, hvd, “ call” (the being 
to whom the offering is made or who is invoked). The comparison of Goth. 
arises, O.N. ciss, with Sans, dsu, Zend ahhu, can scarcely he justified. 

I am inclined to attach the less weight to the equation Sans. Ikaga, “ lord 
of gifts,” Zend bagha, “god,” Phryg. Zeta Bayafos, O.S. bogti, asproving 
anything about the primeval period, because on tne one hand direct borrowing 
between the Slavs and the Scytho-Iraniarx tribes is possible, and on the other 
the separate languages may independently of each o.ther have called the deity 
“ the giver of all good things,” 

T The difficulty consists in this, that the law ofthe disappearance of the g 
in the phonetic combination gm in Latin has not yet been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained (/. Brngmann, Grundriss, i. 373). This scholar compares fltimeh 
(with Bugge) rather with Goth. UGtan, “to offer,” or (with Mommsen) with 
flagrare. Sehweizer-Sidler {Lat. Gr. ), too, separates Jidmen from brahman. 
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Lat Jldmen = Sans. brdhman t brahman , only I do not consider it 
right to infer from it the existence of a word for priest in the 
primeval period with as much certainty- as Wackernagel (Der 
Ur sprung des Brahmanismus, Basel, } 77) and many others after 
him have done. The Lat. Jldmen, to judge by its formation (of. 
agmen, Jldmen, Idmen) , seems rather to have originally been a 
neuter noun (otherwise we should have expected and 

therefore corresponds primarily to Sans, brdhman, “ worshipping.” 
Then, through the meaning “body of worshippers,” “congrega- 
tion,” jldmen came to get the sense of “priest” (<•/. J. Schmidt, 
Die Pluralb. d. Indog . Nt utra, p. 24). 

The number of Indo-Iranian agreements belonging to this class 
is considerable, such as Sans, ndmas , Zend nemahK , “ worshipping ” 
(cf. above), Sans, prctrva c, Zend fravac , “publish” (the sacred 
doctrine), Sans, sam-kar , Zend hahkar , “prepare the offering,” 
Sans; Min'd , Zend zaothra , Sans, hdvana , Zend zavana, Sans. 
prdbhrti , Zend frabereti, Sans. dpri, Zend dfri-vacanh, “ benedic- 
tion,” Sans, stu , stuti, stdidr, stoma , Zend stu, stuti , staotar , staoma, 
Sans, j prdgasti, Zend frasasti , “worship of the gods,” Sans, ytf, 
Zend yd, ydtfArf, Sans, mdntra , Zend metthra , Sans, dtharvan, 
Zend atharvan , Sans. Aotar, Zend zaotar, &c. (c/. Spiegel, Arische 
Periode , 30). 

Obviously these Indo-Iranian equations prove nothing as to the 
primeval period. In some, certainly dubious, cases, however, their 
fundamental ritual meaning may extend beyond the limits of the 
Indo-Iranians. If, for example, it is probable that Goth, gup is to 
be traced back to *ghu-to and belongs either to Sans, hd ( hdvana , 
Zend zavana ), “to call,” or to Sans, hu ( hotar , Zend zaotar ), “to 
offer,” this would indicate that Teutonic, too, at a very early 
period, possessed a root §heu, ghu, with a meaning of religious 
import. 

I am, therefore, convinced that in the primeval Indo-European 
period there did exist predicates expressing the divine. The 
question now is whether we are to consider that the shining sky, 
the sun, the fire, the ddwn, the storm, the thunder were the 
subjects of these predicates as early as the primeval period. Now, 
I am of the affirmative opinion, and am moved thereto by the 
following considerations. 

In the case of two Indo-European peoples, one European and 
one Asiatic, whose early condition has, we may Venture to believe, 
been preserved for us with peculiar fidelity, two authors, who are 
unimpeachable and who came into personal contact with these 
peoples, have declared in a perfectly unambiguous manner that 
the worship of natural phenomena was the very foundation of these 
peoples' religion. j 

First come the Teutons, of whom Csesar says (J5. G., vi. 21); 
“Germanimultum ab hac (Gallorum) consuetudine differunt. Nam 
neque Druides habent, qui rebus divinis prscsint, neque sacrificiis 
student. Deorum numero eos solos ducunt, quos cernunt et 
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quorum aperte opibus juvantur, .Solem et Vulcanum et Lunam, 
reliquos lie faraa quidem acceperunt,” * 

Next come the Persians, touching whom the statement of Hero- 
dotus (i, 131) runs as follows : — ayaXpara fxkv Kal vyovs Kal j3u)pov s 
ovk cv vopw 7 rot€v/*€vovs lSpvecr0ai, aAAa Kal roLcn Trouvcrt ptvplyy 
hnfyipovvi) <us piev spot SoKeetv, on ovk dv^poj7ro</>ueas ivoptcrav tovj 
0«ovs Kardirep oi ^EAA^ves ctvai * ot 8 c vopt^ovo-i Ail p'tv iirl ra 
rnfryXorara rtov ovpcW avafiafoovres fWiias epSecv rov kvkXov 'irdvra. 
rov ovpavov Aia KaXconrcs * Covert 8 e yXtto re Kal veXrjvfl Kal yy Kal 
vrvpl Kal vSan Kal dvepois * tovtomti pev povvoicn Ovovai dpyjjOev, 
ImpepaOrjKao-t Sc Kal ry Ovpaviy Oveiv irapd re ’AtrtrvptW pa6ovrt<s 
Kal ’Apa/hW. 

1 believe these quotations need n6 commentary. I am of opinion 
that they contain what we are to regard as the kernel of the. 
Indo-European, and also of the Indo-Iranian belief in the gods. 

Next' however, it seems to me to be an unassailable fact that 
in all Indo-European religions certain supreme gods and national 
gods have been evolved out of natural phenomena. The most 
illumining example is, after all, the series : Sans. Dyd -tis, G. Zevs, 
Lat. Jupiter , Teut. Tiu, Zio , Indo-E. *Dyeds . . N 

The nature-power shows itself most distinctly in the Vedic Dydus ; 
which nevertheless carries the epithets pitti, jdnitd, dsura. If it 
is the case, as has reoently been assumed (cf. v. Bradke, Dydus 
Asura, Ahura Mazdd, und die Asura's, Halle, 1885), that in pre- 
Vedio times Dydus was the name of the supreme sky-god, and only 
faded away so as to become a mere designation for the visible sky 
in Yedio times, and in consequence of excessive development of 
the dSva's , the personification of the sky cannot have gone very far 
in that prehistoric period, else it would be difficult to see why the 
meaning of “sky” should have got the upper hand again in later 
times. Probably, however, dydtis meant nothing more in the- 
Indo-Iranian (as in the Indo-European) period than rov kvkXov 
iravra rot) ovpavov, $ Overtax 2p8ov<n, 

The same sense attaohes.to the equation, G. ovpavos (’AKpoviSvp) 
■» Sans. Vdruqa (Sans, dpman, Zend asman , “sky”), if this is 
phonetically oorreot.f 

* Sol , 11 Vulcanus, Luna are obviously only examples given by Ctesar, by 
“reliqui” we are to understand, those deities “quos non cernunt et quorum 
aperto opibus non juvantur,” gods, therefore, such as Mars, Minerva. Mer- 
curius, &c. Csesar’s statement Is indeed inconsistent to some extent with the 
words of Tacitus (Germ., 9). But I regard it as quite inadmissible to do as 
J. Grimm (D, Myth., p, 92) and so many others have dono, and impute 
error or superficial inquiry to Ctesar. It should be remembered that betweon 
Ctesar and Tacitus are one hundred and fifty years, the one hundred and fifty 
years whioh saw the most important turning-point in the history of the 
Teutons, their contact with Rome. Why may not tlie nature-deities, of the 
original Teutons in this space of time have been more and more detached from 
their original natural basis, in the presence of the Roman worship of the gods ? 
What the Teutons of the time of Tacitus conceived the Mars, Mercurius, 
Hercules of the interpreted™ Komanet to he, we are absolutely ignorant. Any- 
thing anthropomorphic is expressly denied by the historian (oh. ix.) in tne 
most decided manner. 

t Neither does A, Hillebrandt infer more from it (Varuna und Mitra , p. 151). 
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In the Homeric world the Olympian is beyond a doubt already 
both the national, political god and the moral ruler of the world 
like the Varava of the Vedic hymns. Yet he, of whom it is 
expressly said that at the division of the world (II. y xv. 192), 

Zeus ZXax ovpavov evpvv ev aWepi Kal 

cannot conceal his origin as a nature-deity. Amongst ancient opic 
epithets those which refer to the actual, natural sky still pre- 
dominate.- Zeus is called the “ cloud-compeller ” (vefaXrjycpeTa), 
“ rejoicing in thunder ” (rcpn-iKepawos), “ waker of the lightning ” 
(trTcpoTrqyepira), “wrapped in dark cloud” (/ccAaivc^s), “thunder- 
ing on high ” (epiySovTTOs, ipifSpepir-q s), “ hurler of the lightning ” 
(6xrr€p(»rrfrrj<s). “brandishing the lightning’s flash” (apyiKcpawos), 
and amongst them are forms of such primeval stamp as evpvtyira 
Zeus, “broad eyed sky ”* = kuVAo$ Aids. 

Gradually an increase took place in the number of epithets 
expressing the relation of the gods to the government of the 
world and of mankind. To the epithets which already appear in 
the Iliad, such as /xiy rura, s (only once), new ones are added in 

the Odyssey , ucerrjatost epuelos, and in later times this class 
developed tremendously (5/waos, dyopaios, ySouXatos, irAoiVtos, ouptos, 
&roij/Lo$ } Ac.). 

In the Teutonic world also *Tivaz /O.H.G. Ziu y O.N. Tjyr),. 
although even here he was early specialised into a war-god, the 
Mars of the interpretotio Romana (cf. the Mars Thingsut repre- 
sented as a warrior on - the recently discovered English monument) 
can be clearly recognised as a sky-god, and in particular as a sun- 
god (the Sol of Caesar) of the primeval period (cf. Hoffory, Der 
germaniseke Himmelsgott * Rachrichten d. Get. d. Wits, zu Gottingen* 
p. 426,/, 1888), 

Now, seeing that in several ancient Indo-European religions one 
and the same natural phenomenon has developed into a great, into 
the supreme, god, can we believe that the beginnings, at least, of 
the worship of this god do not go back to the time of the common 
origin of the related peoples ? 

I am, therefore, of opinion, and in this section I am only con- 
cerned to demonstrate its correctness, that even if we put aside 
everything unsafe and false that Comparative Mythology and the 
History of Religion have accumulated on this subject, we are’, solely 
from the consideration of perfectly trustworthy material, more and 
more driven on all sides to assume that the common basis of the 
ancient Indo-European religions was a worship of the powers of 
nature practised in the primeval Indo-European period. 

And, perhaps, yet other tendencies, from which in later times 
systems of religion were developed in artistio and brilliant forms. 

Thus, according to J, Schmidt (Die Pluralbild'Wngen der Indog. Neutra. 
p, 400) : “Efy(W (neuter) is shown by the formulae in which alone it survives, 
especially in connection with the primeval accusative Zrjv, as an antiquity 
of the first rank, which is not to be measured by the standard of later 
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are to be assigned to the primeval period, although here the 
imagination must be allowed greater plaj than it has enjoyed thus 
far in these pages. 

The distinction of grammatical gender bad been made in the 
primeval period. Consequently, inasmuch as the incipient process 
of personification naturally was guided by the gender of the 
appellation, there were at that time both male and female deities, 
Dy&is and Agni were male beings to the Indo-European, Ush&a 
(as early as the Veda, the daughter of DyMs) was feminine. The 
sun and moon were oppositely sexed, sometimes one, and some* 
times the other playing the part of husband,* 

But this brings the comparison of natural processes with human 
much more closely home to the imagination of mam And on the 
model of the earthly family, where the influence of the individual 
disappears completely before the will .of the lord and lather, the 
attempt is made by degrees to assign to tbe powers of nature also 
their proper relative rank. The foundation of this is fixed in 
nature itself. The hues and the glory of the young dawn are 
killed by the rays of the mounting sun, the sun himself is hidden 
from view by gloomy clouds, the might of the thunderstorm 
speedily roars itself out, the sky alone day and night looks down 
changeless as ever upon the earth beneath’. And as all the natural 
phenomena, which the eye of the Irido-Europeap noted, took their 
origin from the sky, the conception was suggested that the sky 
was the father and sire : — 

Sans. Dydu# pit&> G. Zeus Trorffp (A<t7rdT»pos * yrapa 
in Episus, Hesych.), Lat. Jupiter. 

In fact the combination of the word “ father n with the word 
“ sky,” which here appears, is so symmetrical and so close, that it 
seems to me at least improbable to assume that it was first effected 
by the separate peoples. 

The children of “ father-sky,” the progeny of the sky and 
denizens of heaven, may have been designated by : — 

Sans, d&vd, Lat. dewt, Lithn d3wat } O.N. Hvar f “ gods w ( : dtv, 
“ shine,” as much as 2>ydm). 

Perhaps a mother was not thought of in the primeval period, as in 
the human family she was not of much importance ; and “mother- 
earth ” may not have been added as a complement to “ father-sky ” 

* “In the difference of the genders ascribed by the Teutons and the Romans 
to the heavenly bodies, the difference in their conceptions of nature finds its 
dearest expression. To our forefathers the sun was a mild and gracious 
woman, the silent moon brought to their minds the tingling frost of cloudless 
winter nights. Oa the Mediterranean the moon was thought of u feminine, 
the tender moon-goddess assisted all creatures in the hardest times of need. 
The endless enphantment of southern moonlit nights as bright as day makes it 
possible still to feel and understand the mythological conception. Helios, 
on the other hand, is tV had arl rig-rruia !~“d whose darts deal death and 
destruction. Before f%. : i : !« r s. .! > >i ?.f :he mead, the children of men ** 

(Niasen, Uher aUital'.Ms* Flimi, *■ V(*.-:i*;, •' der 34 Vers, deutscher Philo* 
logen,*’ p. 80, 1880). 
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until afterwards (Yed. prithivV mdtU, Eferthus terra mater, &c.‘, cf. 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie , i. 8 p. 229, /,). 

III. Remarks in Conclusion. 

As then we credit the original people with a stock of religious 
ideas, it -follows that we may assume that certain rites and cere- 
monies of a religious kind were ' practised in the primeval period. 

I must, however, confess that I think their discovery is almost 
entirely reserved for the inquirers of the future. 

If there were priests at that time— aud we certainly could not 
obtain satisfactory linguistic support for the assumption * — it will 
be well to conceive them rather as magicians, warlocks, and sooth- 
sayers, than as preachers and guardians of divine precepts. One 
department of these priests’ functions certainly was the treatment 
and healing of diseases (cf. Lat. medeor , medicm — Zend vimddahh), 
which .are universally regarded as due to the influence of evil 
spirits. Physician, magician, and priest may have been identical 
in the most ancient epochs of culture. In the Avesta we have by 
the side of mvard-baeshaza, “ healing by plants,” and karetd-ba&shaza , 
« healing by the knife,” a mMhro-baeshaza, “ healing by spells,” 
expressly distinguished ; and even in Homer (Od., xi. 457) the 
blood streaming from the wound of Odysseus is stanched by incan- 
tation (i 7 raoi&j) 8’ atfux KtXaivov hrx*Bw). The same way of treating 
wounds is known to Pindar (Pyth., iii. 51). 

These facts in the history of culture are faithfully mirrored in 
the change of meaning which has taken place in the O.S. bajati , 
baja, “ fabulari , vncantare, med'eri ,” Bulg, bafa, “to pronounce 
speils,” and O.S. balija, “magician,” balfotvo, “remedy,” Russ. 
bacharl, “physician,” which are connected with fari (cf. 

Miklosich, Et. W., p. 5). In Slav. vraU, too, the meanings of 
“ physician ” and “ magician ” run into each other (loc. dt., p. 395). 
In Greek I have endeavoured (K. Z., xxx. 465) to explain diceo/iai, 
Akco-tos by comparing Sans, tam gdhsati , gastd, “ solemnly recite.” 

The nature of such healing spells may be inferred from the 
remains to be found in Teutonic and Indian antiquity (cf. p. 29). 

* For Sans, Ir&hn&n— Lat. fiamm } see above, p. 416. Much dust has been 
raised by Kuhn's comparison of the Lat. pontifcx with Sans, pathikrt, which 
1ms led to the Indo-European priests being regarded ns either the preparers of the 
path of oll'ering, or as the constructors of actual footpaths (Leist, Grttcu-it. 
Mechtsg. , p. 182). Of. Gruppe's well-founded objections (loc. cit., p. 180); In 
any case, the totally different way in which the second element in the word is 
formed makes the equation valueless for historical purposes. Sans, adhvaryf 
are also interpreted as preparers of the way (Sans, ddhvan). Bury (B. B., vii. 
339) compares the word, on the contrary, to Sans, mddhu, “honey" (referring 
to the libation). . 

Two Indo-Iranian terms for priests have been given above on p, 416, G. 
Up6t, whence Uptfo, still simply means in the Sans, iahird, “mighty, 
lively ” (Cf. Itpol lx8fat, Homer). A religious sense was subsequently de- 
veloped in Up6s an in Sans, brdhimn , brnlmdn ; barh, “ strengthen " (B. Jt,). 
The starting-point is the “ uplifted " feeling of the pious. 

Lat. saccr, sarteio, aacerdos are unfortunately obscure. Teutonic terms for 
priests in J. Grimm, I). Myth,, i. cap. v.-, and above p. 277. 
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An early acquaintance with healing herbs and simples, especially 
those made from poisonous plants, may have contributed to the 
effectiveness of those mysterious Bpells. Cf. Zend vishdthra , “a 
simple derived from poisonous plants,” G, <j>dpfxaKov, Goth, lubjaleisei , 
“ art of poisoning, magic,” O.N. lyf “ medicine, remedy.” The 
G. laafjLcu, too ( : los « Sans, vishd ), perhaps originally meant to pro- 
vide with healing drinks, and so to heal. 

Special names for the physician naturally do not appear until 
late; though the Indo-Iranian period seems to have rejoiced in 
one : Sans, bhishdf, bhfohajd, Zend bafahazya, N.P. hizilh (Armen. 
bzUk). The following series is due to borrowing from west to east 
in ancient times:. I, liaig , “physician,”- Goth, lekeis, O.S, leku, 
“ medicine.” 

'Here, too, the notion of magician and sorcerer still appears in 
M.H.G. Idchenoere , Idchenen . On p. 165 above, we have seen that 
the smith was equipped amongst other wonder-working arts with 
that of medicine. In Homer the physician, the igryp kclkuv, is 
highly honoured (ttoW&v dvrc 1£los aAAwv ), and along with, the / tarns , 
“soothsayer,” and tcktw is reckoned amongst the STyxiovpyot, 
“people who exercise crafts useful to the whole people” ( Od xvii. 
384). In the same way the takshan (toow), bhishdj, and brahmdn 
are mentioned together in the Bigveda (ix, 112,’ 1).* 

If, as is little likely to be doubted, offerings were made to 
heaven in the primeval period to purchase its favour, appease its 
wrath, inquire its will, or by way of returning thanks, f then 

* In connection with the most ancient phase of the art of healing, it is 
important to note that the Indo-Europeans possessed a tolerably thorough 
knowledge of their own bodies, and in this they may have been assisted by the 
practice of sacrificing animals (above, p. 29). Possibly it is not accidental 
that several coincident names for scab and pustules are found in the Indo- 
Germanio languages (cf, Sans* dadnl, Lat derbi- in derbiosus, “scabby," 
Lith. dedcrvine, O.H.G. zitaroh, Fick, i. a p. 100; Sans, pdmdn, Zend pdnum, 
Lith. sausis, O.H.G- siurra , Fick. ii. a p. 486), for this disease must have 
been particularly common owing to the dirt and uncleanliness, which we are to 
imagine attended life in the primeval period, Takmdn in the Veda is a fever, 
r ijKtStiy in Greek, -consumption. Cf., further, Sans. Ms, Lith. kdsiu, O.S. 
ka&Ut, O.H.G. huosto, “cough,” Sans, ram, G, ipt#, Lat, vomo, O.N. voma, 
“sea-sickness,” Lith. “vomit," 

A fresh (above, p. 17) collection and comparison of the Indo-European 
names for diseases would be valuable, not only for the history of medicine, but 
also for the general history of culture. 

+ J. Wackernagers view that Indo-European offerings must have been 
solely petitionary ( Ucbcr den Ursprung des Brahmamisvius, 1877) seems to me 
incorrect. It is based on an overestimate of the importance of ideas peculiar 
to India, Though even in India an obvious thank-offering is preserved in the 
dgrayanam , the harvest thanksgiving (cf, W. Lindner, Fcstgrusa a. 0. v. 
Bbihlingk, p. 79,/.). , , , m _ * . . 

K -v- wW — neither with thank- 

, • , . ililication. When it 

■ .. . (Od., iii. 274):— 

*Ok\h Si pi) pi' $K 1 )€ 4v\ UpoTs flupots, 

wo\\b 5’ kydXpaf Awfiifev, ifftiepara re XPV/° y Tt 
iKTt\4<ras piya tpyov, 5 otf #or* tfA.w«ro 6vpf, 

can anything but either a thank-offering or an expiatory offering be meant 1 
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human sacrifice must have taken a prominent place amongst 
them. 

Amongst the northern peoples there is evidence for its existence 
until late in the Christian era (cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie , 
p. 38) ; the Greek world of myth is full of this usage, and even in 
real life, as in the case of the offering to the Lycaean Zeus, it 
survived far into historic times. In Rome; too, men were offered 
in ancient times (E. v. Lasaulx, Die Suhnopfer der Griechen und 
Rimer , Wurzburg, 1841; Leist, Grceco-italische Recht&geschichte , p. 
257). Of human sacrifices in India an exhaustive account is given 
by Weber, Induche Streifen, pp. 54-89. In the east and in the west 
the idea that nothing but the offering of a human life can give a 
new building any prospect of permanence has shown itself very 
tenacious of life. “ But a few years ago,” R. Garbe writes to me, 
“ when the great railway bridge oyer the Ganges was begun, every 
mother in Benares trembled for her children.” 

The gradual growth of the custom of selecting a criminal or. a 
maimed person for sacrifice must be regarded as a modification of 
the. original custom. 

As for place, we may imagine those places to have been devoted 
to the worship of the gods where the power of nature acted most 
visibly and most immediately on the feelings of man, mountain 
tops, as in the case of the Persians (above, p. 417), and of the 
ancient Greeks, or groves and forests. We have already spoken 
on the subject of the worship of trees amongst the European 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family, of groves as the oldest 
temples of the gods, of the seat of the highest god, the oak, the 
primeval European tree (p. 277). Amongst the Indo-Iranians, too, 
the idea recurs that the divine nuinen had its abode in the leaves 
and twigs of sacred trees (cf. J. Wackemagel, loc. cit ., p. 10) ; but 
in the oldest records it is, confined to the individual tree : the 
idea of a whole grove devoted to the gods is, as far as I know, 
originally foreign to the Indo-Iranians. 

Finally, we may here briefly consider a question which appro- 
priately comes at the end of our attempts to ascertain under what 
conditions the Indo-Europeans moved on earth — the question, that 
is, whether anything can be discovered as to the ideas of the 
original people about death, and the state of man after death. 

The state of things amongst the most important Indo-European 
peoples as regards this subject is briefly as follows : — 

1. Amongst the Indians, even in the Yeda, a common abode for 
the departed, a place of beauty, is known under the sway of 
Yama. The way to this world of the dead is guarded by two 
dogs, called scurameyau , i.e., “ belonging to Sardmi, the messenger 
of Indr a.” In later times they were designated gytimd and Qabala. 
In this world of the dead the pitdras, “ the forefathers,” spend a 
blessed life, though they are connected with their relatives who 
are left behind on earth, both the neater (sapinda) and the more 
remote, (mmdnddaka), by a strictly regulated ancestor worship, 
which comprises two kinds of religious ceremonies, the Pitidapi- 
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tryajfta, ‘ f cake-offerings to the manes ” (pinda, whence sapinda), 
and the prdddkas , “ festivals in memory of the departed,” which are 
associated with free gifts to the Brahmans. These offerings are 
absolutely essential to the welfare of man in the next world. 
Marriage, kinship, and testamentary law, therefore, are most inti- 
mately bound up with this form of ancestor worship. Sons are 
desired in order that they may make these offerings to the dead. 
“ To be a man’s heir ” and " to offer the dead man’s meal ” to him 
are convertible expressions. Cf. for all further information, W. 
Caland, Ueber Totenverehrung bei einigen der indog. VolJcer , Amster- 
dam, 1888. The only objection to the primeval character of the 
whole of this set of ideas is the single fact that the doctrine of 
immortality is absent from the oldest portions of the Rigveda, 
whioh, again, never mention either Yama or his dogs (cf. 0. 
Gruppe, loc. cit ., pp. 114, 241). 

2. With the pitdras of the Indians, Caland compares, as indeed 
many had compared before him (Justi, Geiger, (fee.), the Fravashis 
of the Iranians (ib., p. 48), a word which only occurs in the younger 
Avesta. They, too, were at. bottom the shadows of the departed, 
glorified and wrapped in th& radiance of divinities. E. Wilhelm 
(“ The Aryan Period and its Conditions, and the Cult of the Genii 
in Ancient Eran,” two essays, Bombay, 1888) only partially accepts 
this view of these extremely many-sided beings ; in his account of 
the Fravashis he starts rather from the genii than from the manes 
of the Romans aB Caland does. 

3. In- Greece the pessimistic view of the condition of the dead 
after death, which prevailed in the Homeric world, is sufficiently 
well known. Hades, whither the soul wins after, and only after, 
burial, and which even in the Iliad is not without the figure, 
nameless as yet, of the dog, is a place of terror and of awe. The 
ancient Nekuia vividly depicts the shadowy, incorporeal life of 
unconsciousness which the a (jievrjvd KdpYjva of the departed load 
there. It is better to be a day-labourer on earth than king of 
the dead. The verses of the poem ( Od ., xi. 666-631), in which the 
shadows continue in Hades the occupations of their lifetime, and 
in which a sort of hell for sinners is described, are rejected by 
Wilamowitz (Horn. Unters., p. 204, /.), probably correctly, as later 
interpolations (posterior to 600) ; cf. also Kirchhoff, Odyssee, p. 231. 
Hermes first appears as viKp&iropi ros in the younger Nekuia, and 
here for the first time comes in contact with the Egyptian Thoth, 
** the advocate of the soul before the throne pf Osiris.” 

Once in the Odyssey (iv. 661, ff.) mention is made of the Elysium 
in which the fair-haired Rhadamanthus reigns, where life flows by' 
pleasantly, and where there is no winter and no rain. To this the 
Hesiodic conception of the Islands of the Blessed in Oceanus 
attaches itself, where the heroes under the lordship of Kronos, 
who in the Iliad still abides in Tartarus, enjoy a life without care. 
Who can doubt that here we have, gradually appearing, a new 
belief, which is only to be understood in view of oriental tales and 
teaching (cf. Mtillenhoff, D. A., i. 66)? 
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From all this we see that ancestor worship* and the cult of the 
dead have no place in the Homeric world, and can have none. 
We can, however, observe how in post-Homerio times (<*/. Nagels- 
bach, Nachhomeruche Theologie , p. 407), even in the Tragedians, the 
notion of the divinity of the souls of departed heroes becomes 
gradually more defined. By this time a general cultus of the dead 
(to. vofAL^ofieva, ^ico-Oat xai Ivayi^av) spreads more and more, and 
has indeed, many points in common with Indian and Roman ritual. 
That the 6to\ irarp^oi were these ancestors, worshipped as divinities, 
as Caland conjectures, is beyond proof. 

4. The state of things at Rome may be dismissed more briefly. 
The belief in and worship of the dei parentes , the divi Manes , the 
Lares , &c., are so engrained in the life of the Roman that, as 
regards Rome, we have no reason to doubt that these ideas are 
primitive. 

5. As for the Teutons, the question as to their belief in a life 
after death, and the worship of the spirits of the departed among 
them, deserves fresh critical investigation. The main point to be 
determined is the extent of the influence exercised on the Teutonic 
world in this matter by Greeco-Roman or Christian views. Then, 
and not till then, it might perhaps be possible to decide whether 
such conceptions as that of the Norse Valhalla, of elfs and dwarfs, 
— in which Kuhn indeed {K. Z., iv. 100) would see spirits of tribal- 
heroes— of the Wild Hunter, All Souls' Feast, Hel, the goddess of 
the dead, <fcc. — can be considered as belonging to the primeval 
Teutonic period. 

Proceeding to examine the historical conclusions which we are, 
or are not, justified in drawing from the facts that we have thus 
set forth so briefly, the first thing we have to insist upon once 
more is, that all linguistic evidence which has been brought forward 
in support of an original Indo-European belief in immortality, 
equations, that is, such as ntp/3epo$ = Sans, gabala, f MAws = Sans. 
Mann, = SdramSi/d, Tdprapoi = Sans, taldtala is either so 

demonstrably false, or at least so -unsafe, that it cannot be 
expected to throw any light on the question here under discussion. 

The cardinal point seems to me to be whether the belief in the 
continued existence of departed ancestors, and the duty of con- 
tinuing to honour them by means of offerings to the dead, which 
we have encountered in several quarters of Indo-European territory, 
are so firmly rooted there from the beginning of all tradition, that 
we are compelled, on the ground of the resemblances to be found 

# The offering to the dead which is made by Odysseus, and which is a quite 
isolated case, cannot be regarded as such. 

' t As for the agreement between the Greeks and the Indians in the possession 
of a* dog in the netherworld, it may be remarked that the whole conception of a 
trial ot tho dead, with Osiris as judge of the dead, a hippopotamus-like guardian 
of the nether world, Anuhis, the conductor of the dead, also recurs in ancient 
Egypt (Diimichen, Gcschichtc d. altcn JEgyptens). Cf, as to Cerberus, J. van 
den Gheyn, Ccrb&rc, Bruxelles, 1883, The figure of Charon, the ferryman of the 
dead, is not vouched for in Greece until quite late (Wilamowitz, Horn. Untcr- 
such., p. 225). 
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in the modes of conceiving and practising ancestor worship, to 
regard them as primeval, i.e. y as Indo-European. 

I am of opinion that this is i not the case, at any rate not so 
long as no satisfactory explanation of Greek ancestor worship, 
quite apart from that of the Indians, is forthcoming. At prosent I 
am at a loss to understand how it is to be made probable that the 
idea of the continued existence of the departed and the necessity 
of worshipping them existed from primeval times, and was not 
gradually introduced amongst the Greeks. . This may afford the 
measure of the scepticism which the author feels towards the 
books of Leist that have already been mentioned, and in which 
the assumption that ancestor worship existed amongst the Indo- 
Europeans, is one of the main pillars on which that scholar rests 
his views as to the history of the family and of morality amongst 
the Indo-Europeans. Even Caland in his careful investigation, 
mentioned above, only goes so far as to infer that “the Indo- 
Iranians ascribed divine power and glory to those who had departed 
in the past,” whereas he displays reserve in his treatment of the 
question “ whether the original Indo-Europeans conceived of the 
departed as deified beings.” 
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THE HOME. 

Autochthony and Myths of Migration — The Oldest Abodes of the European 
Members of the Indo-Germanic Peoples: Slavs, Teutons, Celts, the Balkan 
and Apennine Peninsulas— The Scene of the Joint European Culture 
bounded by the Dahube, the Carpathians, Dnieper, and Pripet — Original 
Home of the Indo-Iranians in East Iran — Prehistoric Point of Union 
between the East and West Indo-Europeans in the Steppes of South 
Russia, about half-way up the Volga, the Oldest Name of which (*P3) is 
probably of Indo-European Origin — The Condition of the most Ancient 
Indo-Europeans, and the Nature of the Steppes of Southern Europe — The 
' Question of the Scyths — Conclusion. 

That the European members of the Indo-Germanic race, whom we 
shall make our starting-point in the following discussion, regarded 
themselves as autochthonous inhabitants of the lands they dwelt 
in, is a well-known fact. According to ancient sagas as to the 
origin of man, the Greeks were created by Deucalion from the 
bones of “ the great mother ” (from stones) ; according to the 
Hesiodic account the third race of men ws,s produced from ash- 
trees (Ik fic\i(X)v ) — both primeval ideas, as is shown indeed bj the 
Homeric verse (Od., xix. 163) : ov yap air 6 $pvo$ ecr<n iraXaicfidTav, 
ov S’ d,7ro irirpyjs, “ thou art not sprung from the oak renowned in 
story or from a rock.” 

The original inhabitants of Greece, Pelasgians, Leleges, 
Kaukones, <kc., were all regarded as “ sprung from the 

earth,” or irpoaih/jvoi, “ antecedent to the moon,” and certain tribes 
like the Athenians particularly prided themselves on having 
occupied their territory from all time (Herod., vii. 161). 

Similar views were held in the north. According to the Scandi- 
navian myth the name of the first man was ashr, “ ash,” and the 
Germans of Tacitus derived their origin from the god sprung from 
the earth (deus terra editus; Germ., c. 2), Tuisco. And the historian 
adds, it was improbable that Germany, informu terris, aspera coelo , 
tristis cultu aspectuque , would ever appear a desirable goal for any 
nation to migrate to. 

By the side of these obviously original beliefs in autochthony we 
meet amongst several Indo-Germanic peoples a series of myths of 
migration, in whioh some have been fain to see reminiscences of 
wanderings from a distant home. We mean the JEneas story of 
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the Romans, the northern narrative of the Yngliuga-saga about 
Odin’s journey from Asgard to Tyrkland through Gardariki 
(Russia) to Saxland (Germany), the Troy saga of the Franks, and 
many others. 

Only, all these stories on closer investigation are seen to he so 
padded with learned accessories, and in part so directly contradict 
other saga traditions — it is only necessary to call to mind, for 
instance, the contradiction to the journey of Odin, above mentioned, 
contained in the account in Jordanis (c. 4) about the coming of the 
Goths from Scandza (Scandinavia) — that it seems impossible to 
extract any satisfactory kernel of historic truth out of this compli- 
cation of learned and fantastic ideas. 

We shall, therefore, attach but little weight in the following 
discussion to such direct traditions amongst the separate Indo- 
Europeans as to the origin of their respective nationalities. Our 
object is to determine the geographical scene of the stage in the 
history of .culture which we have described in the previous pageB, i.e., 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans. We begin our analysis 
of this subject with an attempt to form some idea of the ethnology 
of our quarter of the globe in the most ancient times, and we start 
with the north of Europe, with that race which at the present day 
occupies the east of our portion of the globe, the Slavs.* 

It is generally known that these peoples appear for the first 
time in history in the first century of our era under the name of 
Veneti (Tacitus, Germ,, 46) or Venedi (Pliny, Mist . Mat., is. 96), 
and their abode at this period can be made out with tolerable 
certainty. On the one hand, they cannot yet have touched the 
north coast of the Black Sea, for this district was occupied by the 
Persian Sarmatse or Sauromatee ; on the other hand, they cannot 
on the west have crossed either the Carpathians or the Vistula ; for, 
as far as the river mentioned, Tacitus is acquainted with Teutonic 
tribes, which partially, as in the case of the Bastarnce, extended 
over it as far as the modern Galicia and farther ; and in the ancient 
Getic or Dacian and Pannonian proper names, large numbers of 
which have come down to ns, no one as yet has succeeded in 
discovering any trace of Slavonic. If then, in the beginning of our 
era, the abode of the Slavs must be sought north of the Black Sea 
steppes, and east of the Vistula and the Carpathians, it is also 
probable that the same people was settled in the district mentioned 
as much as five centuries earlier. Herodotus, who is the first to 
give us any information as to the east of Europe, mentions to the 
north of the (probably Persian) Seyths, who covered the lower course 
of the four great streams, the Dniester, the Bug, the Dnieper* and 
the Don, several tribes, which he expressly designates as non- 
Scythian. One of these was the Neupot, who are placed by the 
historian near the source of the Dniester. According to Slavonic 
phonetic laws, however, the Neupoc of HerodotuB, as Schafarik has 

* For the. following I have been able to employ an unpublished paper by A. 
Leskien on the “ Original Home of the Slavs,” which the author with great 
kindness has placed at my disposal. 
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recognised, correspond fairly well with the name of the town Nur 
(e/l O.S. nurija “ territorvum ”), which is situated on the bank of 
the stream Nurzer , a tributary of the Bug (the confluent of’ the 
Vistula). If, however, the N evpot were Slavs, the same may be 
assumed of the Bov&Vot, who are described by Herodotus (iv. 108) 
as a fair and blue-eyed edvos ioy piya ml ttoXXov yXa vkov tc Tray 
tfrxyp&s «m ml iruppov, and whose home is placed in the 
neighbourhood of the Neuri, in a wooded country abounding in 
otters and beavers, as does the modern Pripet, the tributary 
of the Dnieper (the Borysthenes ; cf. Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alien 
Geography p. 342). 

The oldest and the real home of the Slavs, therefore, proves to be, 
as K. Miillenhoff points out in more detail in D, A., ii. 89, the 
district of the Middle and Upper Dnieper, west as far as the 
Carpathians and the upper course of the Vistula, eastwards in the 
direction of the Finns as far as the uppermost basin of the Volga 
and the Don. 

North of the Slavs, and intimately connected with them, the 
Prusso-Lettish branch of languages was situated ; these tribes are 
first mentioned as the ^Estii of Tacitus (c. 45) on the amber coast, 
then as the Galindm and Sudini of Ptolemy, the neighbours of the 
Venedee. ; Miillenhoff (ih., p. 22) makes it probable that “the stock 
collectively spread from the south or south-east, so that the swampy 
district of the Pripet was once its natural boundary to the south, 
and the original basis of its diffusion.” An argument of J. v. 
Fierlinger’s Ik. Z. y xxvii. 480) tends to show, from the form of the 
name N evpol, which is recorded by Herodotus, and in which the 
Balto-Slavonic phonetic law of the change of Indo-European ev, eu 
into ov, ou (G. en-Xeu-cra, Lith. plduti, 0. pluti, plova) has not yet 
taken effect, that the Balto-Slavonio branch still formed one 
linguistic whole in the fifth century certainly. 

Somewhat later are the first tidings of our own forefathers: when 
the bold Massiliote Pytheas undertook his voyage of discovery in 
the North Sea in b.o. 325, he found that on the Rhine the nation 
of the Celts /gradually changed into another, for which he uses 
the indefinite term of Scyths. That he was the first Greek to 
come across the Teutons , is plaoed beyond all possibility of doubt 
by the investigations of Miillenhoff,* at the same time Pytheas 
himself gives the German name (though transmitted in a Celtic 
form) of a German tribe, the Teutons, who two centuries later 
with the Cimbri made their march of terror upon Rome. Thus, 
then, we see that on the west, even in the fourth century b.o., the 
Rhine was the boundary, at least near the coast, between the 
German and the Celtic tongues. 

But a careful' examination of the names of the tributaries which 
empty themselves into this river on its right bank, has been 
undertaken by'K. Miillenhoff (D. A,, ii. 207 and shows that 
the Celtic element in the interior originally stretched far beyond 

* Deutsche ■ AlUrtu7Mkmde i 1. , Berlin, 3870; </. the interesting and brilliant 
r4sum4 of this work by W. Scherer, Vortrdgc und Aufsdtxc, p. 21, 1874. 
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the Rhine, which itself probably rejoices in a Celtic name. The 
names of the rivers- Main, Lahn, Sieg, Ruhr, Embscher, Lippe 
are of non-German, Celtic origin. At least, therefore, the water- 
shed separating the Rhine from the Weser was originally the- 
boundary between the Teutonic and the Celtic tongues ; the latter 
of which, however, was probably heard as far as the mountain-wall 
of the Harz, the Thiiringer Wald, and the Fiohtel Range. The most 
ancient neighbours of the Teutons here were the Voices, whose 
name afterwards provided a designation for the whole Celtic stock 
(O.H.G. Walk, A.S. Vealh , O.N. Valir). 

The first Teutonic people to appear on the stage of history in 
the east are the Bastamee, who even in the year b.o. 178 are 
mentioned as auxiliaries in the army of the Macedonian king, 
Perseus, in the war against the Romans. Their home lay on the 
northern bank of the Lower Danube, where thoy are expressly 
mentioned as lirrj\v6<<i, “ comers from abroad ” (cf\ K. Zeuss, Die 
Deutschen und die JVackharstdmme, p. 129). They may, therefore, 
be justly - termed the forerunners of the Goths, who followed the 
same direction, but not until the second century after Christ (cf. 
K. Zeuss, ib p. 402), and whom at the beginning of our era we 
have to look for in the district of the Vistula, whence they, or 
tribes related to them, stretched probably as far as the Baltic 
provinces and perhaps as far as' modern Russia. 

Farther south, the Vistula from primeval times formed the 
fixed boundary between the Teutonic and Slavonic elements. 
The origin of the name of this river (Germ. Weichsel, Vixel , Slav. 
Vida, Lat. Vistula), unfortunately can hardly be ascertained 
with certainty. It is sometimes regarded as originally and 
thoroughly Teutonic, sometimes as Slavonic, sometimes also' as 
Slavo-Teutonic (Mullenhoff, ii. 20.7 ; J. v. Fierlinger, X, Z., xxvii, 
479). The last seems to be the most probable. 

The original home of the Teutonic stock, therefore, proves to be 
a district drained by the Oder and the Elbe (both German names) 
in their lower and middle course, east as far as the Vistula, west 
to the Weser, that is, the boundary of the Celts, mentioned above. 

The westernmost Indo-Europeans in Europe from the oldest 
times have been the Celts, who are mentioned as such even in 

Herodotus (vi. 49 : ot .^cr^arot irpos y\Kiov SuayxeW otKcoim 

twv iv rfi Evpunrff). Their great development at one time on the 
right hank of the Rhine has already been mentioned. The middle 
of this stream’s course is indicated as the centre of the Celtic 
power by the fact that it was ,from this point, from the ancient 
abodes of the Boii, who subsequently settled on the Upper Elbe, 
that both the great Celtic expeditions, the march of Bellovosus 
and Sigovesus took their start, the one Bpreading over the district 
of the Rhone and the Western Alps to Italy, the other over the 
Danube (Celto-Roman Danuvius, O.H.G. Tuonouiva, 0,S, Dunavu ; 
Miillenhoff, D, A ., ii,236,/.). 

In Gaul itself, also, the Celts took possession of the north and 
centre of the oountry earlier than of the south. Until the expedition 
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of the Iberian Celts the Loire formed the western boundary ; until 
the expedition against Italy the Upper Rhone above Lyons formed 
the southern boundary of the Celts (Miillenhoff, ii. 240). 

From the north we now betake ourselves to the south of our 
quarter of the globe, beginning with the ethnology .of the north of 
the Balkan Peninsula, which will prove to be an important centre 
of diffusion for Asiatic as well as European Indo-Europeans. 

The wide stretch of country between the lower course of the 
Danube and the shores of the AEg^an and the Propontis was 
occupied in antiquity by the tribe of the Thracians, which 
Herodotus (v. 3) regards as the greatest of all peoples next to* the 
Indi. The scanty remains of the Thracian language (cf. P. de 
Lagarde, Gee. Abh., p. 278,/., and A. Pick, Spracheinheit , p. 417,./) 
are enough to establish traces of its Indo-Germanic character, 
but not enough to define its position in the Indo-European family 
more closely. Certain it is, however, that from hence a large 
part of Asia Minor received its Indo-Germanic population. In the 
first place, it is known that the Thracians themselves spread east- 
wards over the strait a considerable distance towards Asia (cf. 
Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die ]fachbarstamme i p. 258). According 
to the unanimous opinion of antiquity, again, the Phrygians 
emigrated from Europe and were originally connected with the 
Thracians. The Macedonians remembered the time when (Hdt., 
vii. 73) the Phrygians, then having the name of Bpiycs, were 
<rvvoLkoL with them ; and by Strabo (c. 471) the Phrygians are 
actually called Utoikoi r(ov.®paK&v (cf, the other ancient authorities- 
quoted by Fick, ib., p. 408, /). Nay, this eastern movement of 
the Indo-Europeans from the Balkan Peninsula may perhaps be 
traced still further. According to the information of the ancients 
(Hdt., vii. 73, and Eudoxus ap. Eustath.; cf Zeuss, p. 257), the 
Armenians, again, were most closely connected with the Phrygians, 
so that this people also must once have had its abode in Europe. 

The value of these ancient traditions is tremendously increased 
by the fact that they are confirmed by an examination of the lan- 
guages of the peoples mentioned. This is most clear in the case 
of Armenian (variety of vocalisation ; European l), which not only 
associates itself with the European languages in its phonetic 
character, but also can show in its vocabulary a whole series of 
terms peculiar to European culture (terms for plough, honey, salt, 
wine, &c.). As to Phrygian, the .extremely scanty remains of this 
language (P. de Lagarde, Ges. Abh ., p. 283 ; Pick, Spracheinheit , p, 
411) preclude any such certain opinion as in the case of Armenian; 
but Phrygian also shows a richly developed e and and a close 
connection with Armenian is at least probable (Htibsohmann, 
A, Z., xxiii, 48). Within the limits of the European group, again, 
Armenian ranks closest to the Lithu-Slavonio languages because 
of its treatment of .the palatal ^-series (above, p. 70), and the 
same may be assumed of Phrygian tt&Kta, “vegetables/ O.S. 
zlaM) and Thracian (#Xat, “ wine,” above, p. 325). 

The same remarks apply to the second branch of people occupy- 
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mg the north-west of the Balkan Peninsula, the Illyrians; the last 
linguistic remains of this branch are preserved in modem Albanian. 
According to the probable opinion expressed by H. Kiepert (Lehrb. 
d. alien Geographic, p. 240, /.), thiB tribe in pre-Hellenic times was 
widely spread over Greece under the name of Leleges. 

Cutting through these tribes there must have been a movement 
of Indo-Europeans to the south, which in point of language betrays 
no contact with Slavo-Lettish, Albanian, Armenian (Phrygian and 
Thracian) in its treatment of the two palatal series, and which 
gave ancient Greece its classic population. 

West of the Thracian district in antiquity was the abode of the 
Macedonians, whose language, in spite of the scanty remains in 
which it is preserved to us (c/. A. Pick, TJeber die SpracM der Mace- 
donia, Orient und Occident , ii. p. 718, /.), shows itself undoubtedly 
to be Greek and nearly related to Doric. There has then rightly 
been a tendency, gathering strength of late, to regard the tribe of 
the Macedonians as the portion left behind in the north, of the 
Greek people, whose original abode was at the foot of Olympus, 
and perhaps even further north still. From this point then the 
Greek tribes began gradually to radiate, first the lonianB, then • 
the AEolians and Acheeans, and finally the Dorians, whose migra- 
tion concluded the Greek tribal movements and set the final 
stamp on the ethnology of ancient Greece. 

A striking piece of linguistic evidence to show that the Greeks 
immigrated from the north, we have already made acquaintance 
. with, p. 273, above. 

As, however, Greece received its Hellenic population from the 
north, so it seems probable that the Italian tribes followed the 
same direction, and breaking through or driving forward the 
original Iapygian and Ligurian population, occupied the Apennine 
Peninsula. The advance of the Sabellian tribes southward, which 
ran on into historic times, and gave Samnium, Campania, and 
Lucania their Italian inhabitants, is rightly compared with the 
Dorian invasion and regarded as the final movement. The anoient 
power of the Umbrians in the north of the peninsula as far as the 
foot of the Alps, which is testified to by tradition and story, also 
deserves to be considered from this point of view. According to 
this, the Latin tribe would have settled west of the mountains, in 
the open plains (c/. Th. Mommsen, Udmische Gesckichte , i. p. 112, 
/., and Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alten Geographic , p. 382, /) at an 
earlier period, and without leaving any traces. Finally, if W. 
Helbig is right in his often quoted book, as in our opinion he is, 
in saying that the lake-dwellings in the plain of the Po are settle- 
ments “which were founded by the Italians during the most 
ancient period of their occupation of the Apennine Peninsula,” we 
shall then have discovered the forefathers of the Italian tribes in 
their original Italian home. 

The most obvious path for the Italians to follow in entering 
Italy is the wide and well-worn path of the nations around the 
Gulf of Venice. Hither, according to those who believe in a closer 
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connection between the Greeks and the Romans, came the Italian 
branch frdm the int 3 rior of Epirus, where, on this view, the Greeks 
and Italians went through the phase of culture peculiar to them- 
selves (Helm, p. 54, W. Helbig, il>., p. 98). We cannot 
convince ourselves that such a Grseeo-ltalian period ever existed 
(ef. above, pp. 72, 129). Yet we also have discovered traces indi- 
cating that the Italians had points of contact with the peoples that 
are or have been rooted in the north or north-east of the Balkan 
Peninsula, in proof whereof we .point to what has been said above 
on p. 322 about the history of wine. 

AH the peoples of Europe thus far mentioned must— such was the 
result we came to in various passages of this book^-once have 
spent a period together in which they made a number of advances 
in civilisation in which the Indo-Iranians no longer shared. Now, 
is it possible to ascertain the scene of this joint European, cul- 
ture ? ■* 

. It is plain that theoretically there is no reason why this must 
necessarily be sought in our quarter of the globe. .It is, however, 
also clear, that if there can be found in it a locality which satisfies 
all requirements, that is the place to which we must lbok in the 
first instance. Such a locality certainly does occur, and only one 
such locality, in our quarter of the globe. 

North of the Pontus and the Caspian Sea stretches an area 
twice as great as that of the France of to-day, the distriot of the 
South Russian steppes, joining on the east the immeasurable 
steppes and wastes- that spread as far as the foot of the mountain 
system of Central Asia, bordered on the north by the hilly, woody 
country of Central Russia, and bounded on the west by the forest- 
clad ranges of the Carpathians. The distriot thus marked out 
diminishes in its northern dimension from east to west, and the 
further west one goes the more it loses the characteristics of the 
steppe — absence of hills and of trees — except in the parts close to 
the sea. Indeed, the first outposts of the Carpathians appear on 
the borders of Moldavia and Galicia. Forests of oaks, beech, 
maple, alder, poplar, willow, lime, birch meet us — though to no 
great extent, and even then broken by broad, barren spaces — in 
Ukraine, Podolia, and the south of Little Russia, and low forests 
of firs and pines in the distriot of Kiev. In fine, . the further north 
or west we go from the grassy, leafless steppes, the rrfore the vege- 
tation increases in strength and abundance until we are surrounded 
by the densest forest of Central Europe, that of the Carpathians 
and Volhynia. 

Here, in these districts the fertile soil called 41 Tsehernosem ” or 
“ black earth/’ which gives the south of Russia its priceless value, 
gave agriculture its first important part to pipy in the history of 
civilisation. As the Russian districts of Bessarabia, Podolia, and 
Kiev (as also the neighbouring kingdoms of Galicia and Roumania 
to the west) are amongst the granaries of Europe, so even in 
antiquity many nomad tribes mado . the change to agricultural 
life, the Kallipidsc on the Bug, the Skv&xi apor%>rs on the Bug and 
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Dniester, the $kv6<u ycupyo l on the Dnieper (cf above, p. 285, 
and Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alten Geography p. 341). 

This area, therefore, hounded on the south by the Danube and 
the sea, on the east by the Dnieper, on the north by the forest 
and swamps of Yolhynia, on the west by the Carpathians, this, 
and in my opinion this alone, fulfils the conditions which we 
Require of the scene of the development of European culture. 

If we picture to ourselves the European members of the Indo- 
Germanic family pouring along no matter from what, quarter of the 
interior of the South Russian steppes, the Carpathians on the* 
west, and the primeval forests on the north must have called an 
imperative halt to the march of the advancing bands. Here the 
nomads accustomed to the treeless steppes found themselves sur- 
rounded by the vegetation of the Central European forest, and 
were invited to develop a more exact nomenclature for the 
various trees (c/. above, p. 271). Here the oak may have become 
the abode of the supreme God, and the grove the temple of the 
denizens of heaven (c/. above, p. 278, /.). Above all, the longer 
the advance northwards and westwards continued, the more closely 
the peoples became packed ; and 'the more scarce in consequence 
the pastures (which in this district are' not too abundant) became, 
the greater was the compulsion on the nomad to put his unaccus- 
tomed hand to the plough, which, fortunately for him, here struck 
upon a fertile portion of the earth ; hence the simple and unforced 
explanation of both the creation of a new terminology for the 
Central European forest, and of that development of- agricultural 
language which is confined to the European branch of the Indo- 
Germanic family (cf. above, p. 283). 

Further, another set of smaller points, characteristic of the 
European branch of the Indo-Germanic family, seem to find their 
explanation here. In the district described, where the majority of 
the Indo-European tribes were settled, the beeoh is indigenous ; 
the Slavs alone are to be conceived to have dwelt mainly or 
entirely beyond this tree’s easternmost limit, which cuts through 
the country between the Dniester and the Dnieper (cf. above, 
p. 273, /.'). Here the, immigrants may have come across the 
honey, which was, perhaps/ only brought to them in the way of 
barter in the primeval period, and the insect that produces it, in 
the. forests of their new home (cf. above, p. 321). Here, too, new 
beasts of the chase, such as the buck and the roe (cf. above, p. 248), 
may have met them ; indeed, if we extend the incursions of the 
lion but a little beyond the area in which they are actually vouched 
for (cf above, p. 250), this terrible beast of prey, which probably had 
wandered hither from Asia, may have assailed the cattle-drawn 
wagons of the Indo-Europeans,- as in after times it terrified the 
camels of Xerxes. Here the Indo-Europeans may have had a new 
world opened to them as they gazed for the first time upon the 
sea (cf above, p, 353), and if they had not made acquaintance 
with the condiment of salt while they were yet united with their 
Asiatic brethren (cf. above, p. 318), here, in the swamps in which 
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most risers of the steppes empty themselves, lay the mineral in 
tangible crystals before them. 

Finally, it is from the locality just described that we can most 
readily and most easily understand the moveihent of the separate 
Indo-European peoples into their oldest historical abodes, as we 
endeavoured to determine them above. 

In the almost impenetrable primeval forest, which at that time 
covered not only the back, but also the limbs of the Continent, the 
beds of the rivers, and the coasts of the sea, must have been the 
only and the welcome guides of the hosts on their forward march. 
These therefore, we may take it, generally determined the line of 
migration followed by the European members of the Indo- 
Gerraanic race. And from what part of Europe do more roads of 
this description lead, or in more various directions, than from the 
locality which we have claimed as the place of the prehistoric con- 
nection of the European peoples 1 

Thus the Slavs and Lithuanians may have followed the Dnieper 
up-stream, and thus have reached their abode described above on 
the middle of this river’s course, or rather north of the Pripet. 
The Teutons following the course of the Dniester, and leaving the 
sea to the south (above, p. 254, note), could cross over here to the 
basins of the Vistula and the Oder. Advancing south of the Danube, 
along the coasts of the Pontus, Illyrians and Thracians populated 
the north of the Balkan Peninsula, thence to despatch kindred 
.tribes (Phrygians and Armenians) to Asia Minor.* Through 
their ranks the warlike people of the Greeks forced their way to 
their abodes at the foot of Olympus, where the Macedonians 
continued to abide till later. 

The course of the Danube, we imagine, waB followed by the 
Italians and the Celts, who continued together for some consider- 
able time, and who, as it becomes every day more probable that 
they are closely connected in language, may be assumed with 
probability to have passed through an Italo-Celtic period. The 
Slav may have pointed the Italians the way to the Apennine 
Peninsula, but the Gelts marched further up the Danube 
thence to cross into the basin of the Main and the Middle- 
Phme, where we find them in their most ancient historical 
abodes. Here new relations bound them to the Teutons, now 
their neighbours. 


These are the most important Indo-European peoples who have 
attained any historical significance, and thus have come to our 
knowledge. No one will believe that they exhaust the number of 
clans and tribes which in the course of their wanderings entered the 
mtenpr of this continent. Many may have been absorbed by other 
Indo-Europeans, many by foreign peoples, whom we must imagine 
to have existed especially, in the west and south of our quarter of 
the globe ; many may have perished in other ways. Amongst them 
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the oldest inhabitants of the lake-dwellings are to be counted, if 
we are right in conjecturing them to have been Indo-European. 

The Indians and Iranians can be dismissed more briefly than 
was the case with Europe. It is beyond doubt, to begin withj 
that India wa$ populated by tlbe Sanskrit people from the north- 
west, a movement which is depicted in the hymns of the Rigveda 
as being in course of progress. The Indians of this age, whose 
principal abode is to be looked for on the banks of the Sindhu 
(Indus), have as yet no direct knowledge of the Gangft (Ganges), 
which is only once mentioned in the Rigveda. Nor do their 
settlements seem to have reached as far as the mouths of the In'dus, 
as far as the Arabian Sea, at that time (c/. Zimmer, Altind. Lelen , 
p. 21,/.). The gradual advance of the Indian tribes southwards 
and eastwards is mirrored very vividly in the different divisions 
and names of the seasons of the year in the more recent periods 
of the life of the Sanskrit language, as we have shown in detail 
above, pp. 30A-306. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we must locate the place of this pre- 
historic phase of Indo-Iranian culture to the ' west, or, since the 
migration into the valley of the Indus can only have followed the 
ancient trade-route and path of the nations along the Cabul, to the 
north-west of the Indus. But, as there are clear indioatiofas in the 
history of the Iranian peoples (cf. Kiepert,- Lehrbuch , §-57) that 
the most ancient period of Iranian occupation w’as over “ before 
the conquest and occupation of the west of the Medo-Persian 
territory, lying to the east of the great desert,” it seems to me 
that from the nature of the case it is just this eastern portion of 
Iran, the ancient provinces of Sogdiana, Bactriana, and the region 
of the Paropamisus, to which we must look in the first instance for . 
the home of the Indo-Iranians. 

If we imagine that it was from some, for the moment undeter- 
mined, portion of the steppe district of Europe and Asia that they 
migrated to this their new home, by the Aral Sea and up the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, the mountains which they encountered, and for 
which there is not wanting expression in the original Indo-Iranian 
language,* must have restricted the extent of pasturage necessary 
for nomad life, and have urged the inhabitants to till the valleys 
which are frequent and extensive on the Upper Oxus and Jaxartes, 
and adapted to farming ; while, on the other' hand, the hilly, steppe 
country in the neighbourhood which was only fit for pasture 
determined the continuance of a nomad form of life (Kiepert, § 55). 

* Sans, pdrvata, parvaU-*- Zend paurvata, “hill” (whence Farcetakene on 
the Upper Oxus). 

Sans. gwi«Zend gairi, “hill ” (only elsewhere in Slavo-Lett, gorct, girt, 
“ forest 5 ” c/. below). 

Sans, m&nakd, “ mountain nymph” — Zend Ma&naTcha, proper name of 'ft 
mountain. 

The forest, too, as would seerp, gained in importance in the language of 
the Indo-Iranians; qf. Sans. vdna^Zend vana, Sans, vrksha Zend varesha, 
Ac. The absence of identical names for the various kinds of trees will then 
be explained by the reasons given above, p. 117 . 
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In fine, the .geographical conditions were identical with, or similar 
to, those which we found prevailing in the place of the period of 
joint European culture. So, too, the influence of the soil on the 
inhabitants must have been identical or similar (cf. above, pp. 284, 
298,/.). 

Here, in the valley of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, above all on 
the banks of the principal river of ancient Sogdiana, which the 
immigrants first struck, the Polytimetos or Zerafschan, “ the gold- 
bearing,” the Indo-Iranians, still united, may have learned the 
first tidings of the gold which was unknown to the original period 
(cf. above, p. 172). 

The primitive abode of the Indo-Iranians was not situated by 
the sea, and this is probable from the point of view of language 
(Spiegel, Arise} e Periode , p. 27, /.). 

Finally, we have here the simplest explanation of one of the 
closest bonds that unite the two peoples, that is, their agreement 
in a series of geographical names, especially names of rivers.* We 
have here specially to consider : — 

Zend rafiha (’A sometimes probably the Jaxartes, f Syr- 
Daria)=Sans. rasd (a mythical stream of the far north). 

Zend harahvati (’Apax&TQs, Arghanddb) — Sans, sdrasvati (Indus, 
Gaghar , and other rivers). 

Zend hardyu if. Apeto s, Herirdd) = Sans, sardyu, (probably a river 
of the Penjab). 

As regards the explanation of these agreements, inasmuch as we 
cannot in any case, after what has been said above, start from the 
Indian livers, there are three possibilities : either the names in 
question were attached in the Indo-Irauian period to no fixed 
localities, but still had a general meaning (rasa, “ fluid,” sdrasvatt, 
“ district abounding in rivers ”) ; or, they were names of definite 
rivers of the original Indo-Iranian country, which was neither 
Iran nor India, and were transferred independently by both 
peoples to the streams of their new abodes j or, finally, the Iranian 
give the Indo-Iranian meanings, because East Iran was the ancient 
abode of the Indo-Iranians. 

T confess that the latter opinion, represented and amply sup- 
ported by W: Geiger, seems from the point of view of the present 
work to be the most probable, and I, therefore, entirely subscribe 
to the views of this scholar as to the original home of the Indo- 
Iranians, which he thus sums up (Mmdon, p. 81, 1884): “Le pays 
des Indo-Mniens s’etendait des rives du Syr-Dary&, vers le sud, 
sur Bokh&rd, l’Afghinistdn, et une partie du Baludjist&n, jusqu 5 
aux frontitres du Pcndjab (Zend hapta hindavo = Sans, sapta 
sindhavas). Les Mniens de 1’Ayesta habitaient encore en general 
l’ancienne patrie aryaque.” 

Thus far. then, in the question as to the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans, we have obtained two fixed points from which we 

* G f for further details, W. Geiger, Mnsdon, iv. 1,/. 

T According to Justi, Zimmer, Geiger, and others. 
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must now try to advance with caution : they are the scene of the 
period of joint European culture, bounded by the lower Danube, 
the Transylvanian Alps, the Carpathians, and the Dnieper ; and 
the original home of the Indo-Iranians in Eastern Iran. 

Where, then, are we to imagine the common source whence' these 
two main streams of Indo-European national life alike spring ? 

In order to determine it, let us first follow a very obvious, 
though at first sight somewhat mechanical, line. Let us, that is, 
start by assuming that in leaving the steppe district of Europe 
and Asia, from which they came to their abodes as determined 
above, both branches, the European and the Indo -Iranian, removed 
equally widely, i.e., to equal distances, from their hypothetical 
starting-point. Then a line drawn from the mouth of the Danube 
to the middle of the Volga’s course, say to the point where it 
bends farthest eastwards, where the Samara joins it, will be equal 
in geographical length to another line drawn from the latter point 
to the Upper Oxus or Jaxartes. This, then, will bring us to the 
south-east of Russia in Europe and to the Middle Volga as the 
main'artery of the original Indo-European home, and the question 
presents itself whether the locality, thus provisionally assigned, 
can be supported by further observations. 

To begin with, I should like to refer to the description given 
above on p. 266 of the pastoral life of the Indo-Europeans in the 
most ancient times, from which it appears that they were acquainted 
with the horse (probably only semi-domesticated), but not with 
the ass and the camel. Now, as we found that the last two 
animals can be traced back to the primeval period of those peoples 
whose original abodes are certainly to be looked for in Asia, viz., 
the Semites and the Turko-Tatars, and as we also saw that these 
animals whether wild or tamed, became known to the Indo-lranians 
before they separated, and when they entered Asia, I am con- 
sequently of opinion that the absence of the ass and the camel, to- 
gether with the presence of the horse, in the pastoral life of the 
Indo-Europeans, is in favour of our looking for the original abode 
of the Indo-Europeans rather in the European than the Asiatic 
portion of the steppe district. 

Further, the locality proposed by us for the original home of 
the Indo-Europeans, affords the simplest explanation of the mani- 
fold pointB of contaot between the Finns and the Indo-Europeans, 
in language and in habits, to which we have referred in various 
passages of this work. We have called attention to the difficulties 
of this yet unsettled question on p. 103,/.; but thus much may he 
conceded to W.Tomaschek, the champion of this theory, that there is 
considerable probability in favour of the prehistoric contact between 
the Finns and the Indo-Europeans which he assumes. Cf. also above, 
p. 385, Now, north of. our hypothetical home for the Indo-Europeans, 
on the Middle Volga, we at once enter the district occupied as far as 
the Ural by the Finns from the most ancient times (Miillenhoff, 
ii. 75). Above all, we should be inclined to count amongst the 
loans from the Finnic world to the Indo-Europeans the knowledge 
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of copper, a metal which in the mountain-gorges of the metal- 
liferous Ural has been worked from the remotest times by peoples 
(T6chuds) whose ethnology cannot be determined exactly, but 
who probably belong , to the Finn race (cf. above, p. 187, and 
Peschel, JEuropa , p. 126). 

Finally, I believe I can show it to be probable that the river 
which, in our view, was the principal stream of the original Indo- 
European home; long before it was called the Volga, or Adel, or 
Idel (amongst the Turks), or Eau (amongst the Finnic Mordwins), 
bore a name of primeval Indo-European stamp. The ancients 
(Ptolemy) first have recorded, as one of the names of the Volga, 

• 'Pa, which coming from *'Pa-F-a undoubtedly reproduces the 
above-mentioned Finnish name Eau or Eawa (Mullenhoff, ii. 75). 
This name cannot, as far as I have been able to discover, be 
explained from Mordwinic or Finnic* generally, though it does 
•correspond precisely, according to Finnic-Ugrian phonetic laws, 
which only allow simple sounds at the beginning of a word, 
to a primeval Indo-European *sravd t . “the stream,” -which is 
pointed to by Sans, srava , girisravd, “mountain-stream,” G. porj 
( *srovd ), Lith. sriowH, and belongs to the root srev, sru , “ftaw” 
(whence also Strymon). Those Indo-European peoples from 
whom at a later time the Finns (Mordwins) might have borrowed 
it, the Slavs and the Iranians, are just the peoples who have no 
corresponding word for “river” (except O.S. ostrovd, “island”). 
The evolution before us then is as follows : the Indo-Europeans 
termed the mightiest river in their home srctvd, i.e,, “stream.” 
This*term continued to stick to the river even after their departure, 
because the Finns, who probably advanced southwards along its 
banks, took it over in a form conformable to the laws of their own 
language, Eawa. From them the Greeks learnt it ('Pa = 'Pa - Fa). 
The Turks also called it the “ great river,” for that is the meaning 
of Adel, Idel, amongst them (Mttllenhoff, ii. 75, note). 

Thus, considerations of different kinds have led us to the convic- 
tion that the central point of the original Indo-European home is 
to be looked for on the banks of the Volga. As to its extent 
npthing definite can, of course, be said. Yet it will be well to 
imagine the geographical continuity of the Indo-Europeans before 
their division, into eastern and western Indo-Europeans, as cover- 
ing a relatively wide area. A nomad population, as the Indo- 
Europeans were in prehistoric times, needs for its support a wide 
stretch of country. According to A. Meitzen ( Verb. des zweiten 
deuUahen Geographentags zu Halle, p. 74, /. 1882), apomad family in 
Upper Asia needs for its support about 300 head of cattle, which 
in Upper Asia, Turkestan, and the south of Siberia, require not 
less than one-sixth of’ a geographical square mile of pasturage. 
*“ A 'tribe of 10,000 persons would need 200 or 300 square miles.” 
Oh the fertile soil of the South European steppes these figures 
would admit of reduction. 

* In Mordw. “river” is lei, in MoMa lei, otti, mvderkH, <3erem, gsier (cf. 
Klaproth, Asia Polygl, Language-atlas, p. xiv). 
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We may imagine that the expansion of the Indo-Europeans in 
the earliest times was directed to the south-west and the south- 
east rather than to the south (along the Volga) for the simple reason 
that the waste and sandy steppes of the Caspian would be avoided 
as long as possible (cf. the map of the flora of Asia and Europe 
in O. Drude’s Atlas der Pflanzenverbreitung). Thus it came about 
that the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion were unacquainted 
with the sea, 

It remains for us to give, as it were, the proof of the above calcu- 
lation, and to consider briefly the question whether and how far 
the physical geography of the South Russian steppes satisfies the 
requirements of the stage of culture whioh the previous pages have 
ascribed to the Indo-Europeans.* 

After what has been said, above (p. 1,16,/.) stress will be prin- 
cipally laid on the positive agreements, though for the sake of 
contrast the negative ones will not be omitted. 

To begin with the climate of the South Russian steppe, it is 
characterised by an extraordinary cold, snowy, and snow-stormy 
winter, the length of which is estimated by the natives at six 
months, and by a (usually) intolerably hot summer. The transitions 
from the one season to the other are so abrupt and rapid that f< it 
is scarcely possible to speak of spring and autumn” (IE., 94; K. 3, 
49, 50, 62). It is enough for our ‘purpose to refer to p. 301 above 
for the division of the Indo-European year into two parts, and for the 
importance of the winter in the Indo-European computation of time. 

Apart from the climate, the peculiar character of the steppe 
appears in three marked features, which we may designate briefly 
as absence of forests and trees, absence of mountains and valleys, 
and abundance of rivers. The poverty of the Indo-European 
language in names for forest-trees is in harmony with this, and has 
been already sufficiently insisted upon (above, pp. 271, 286). 

The individual specieB of trees known to the Indo-Europeans we 
shall return to subsequently. 

As to contour, the steppe must not be imagined as a perfectly 
level plain ; on tbe contrary, owing to the action of water, numerous 
trenches and banks have been formed in the plateau of the steppe, 
the heights and depressions of which, however, -are so inconsiderable 
that to .an eye looking over the country from a distance, there 
seems nothing but a level surfaoe extending beyond^ the range 
of sight. It was quite impossible that -a copious terminology for 
the ideas raised by the contemplation of mountains should grow up. 
Npr can any such terminology be established by Indo-European 
equations.’ Pictet’s opinion to the contrary ( Origines , i, 122,/.) 
is based on a number of perfectly untenable etymologies, of which 
the above-mentioned Indo-Ir&nian one (which recurs in Lithu- 
Slavonic), Sans, giH, Zend gairi , O.S, .yora, Lith. girl, “forest, 

* Our statements as to the South Russian steppes are based mainly on the 
admirable and standard work of J. G. Kohl (K.), Iteisen m SUdfimlaiui, Tml 
1-3, Dresden and Leipzig, 1846-47 ; cf. also Mussland, gesmlden vm X. 
Meyer von Waldtek (Jr.), i», Leipzig, 1884. 
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alone has any durability. From our point of view, the undulating 
wooded hills of Central Kussia, which rise to the north of the 
original home, may have been meant. 

In many parts of the steppe artificial hillocks, whicli are popu- 
larly called “ Turks’ hills/’ break the uniformity of the landscape. 
“ They are heaps of earth, as a rule 7 or 8 metres high, situated 

on the top of the highest eminences they are distributed in 

speh a way over the steppe that usually from the top of one of 
th'ese hillocks it is possible to see another from any one of the four 
sides’*’ (IF., 92). It is, perhaps, not too bold to allow these to 
remind one of the Indo-European 7roA«? mentioned on pp, 140, 403 
above. That the Indo-Europeans were well acquainted with water- 
courses is shown by what has preceded (above, p. 438)* Reference 
might also be made to the equations 0.H.G-. ouwa-h at. aqua, 
Sans, ud4n t G. vSojp, O.S. vodci, Goth, vato, and to the roots plev, 
plu, plud (diessen, Jiuss ), and others. 

Rich, however, as South Russia is in mighty rivers, they have 
never constituted any serious obstacle to the onward march of 
nations, and the reason may be that the greatest of these rivers, 
even the Volga, is extremely rich in shallows, and varies in its 
upper course from 12 to 2 feet in depth, and in its lower from 40 
to 3 (Daniel, Handbuch der Geographic, ii. 890). 

On Indo-European fords see above, p. 352. 

The soil of the steppe generally is uncommonly rich in salt, 
so that as linguistic evidence also points this way (p, 318), it 
is perhaps more probable that the failure .of the Indo-Iranian 
languages to participate in the joint European term for salt 
is due to the former having lost the word at some later 
period. 

We now proceed to treat of the animal, vegetable, and human 
life that developed on this soil. 

Trees are only found in the steppe in isolated instances along 
the sides of rivers. Amongst them Peschel (Europe p. 131) 
especially mentions the birch (cf. above, p. 271), which occurs, 
under favourable conditions,, even in the otherwise treeless steppe 
country of Orenburg. Drude’s map of the flora of Europe also 
mentions the betula alba, in the approaches to the steppe country. 
Grisebach (i. 463) remarks that the underwood which lines the 
banks of the rivers in the steppe consists mainly of willows (cf. 
above, p. 271) and poplars. 

Wild fruit-trees are said to be found far into the steppes, at any 
rate on the west (AT., 3, 75). The place of forest is taken by thorn-, 
bushes, and above all by reeds,* which grow to a considerable 
extent especially on the banks of the larger rivers, attain a height 
of from 3 to 4 metres, and harbour many land and water animals 
of prey ( W., 95 ; K ., 3, 77). Rushes in the steppe in many 
respects supply the place of wood, which is scarce, as fuel, roofing, 
wattle-work, Ac. 

> Sans, nada, nndnka (?), G. vdBpaS, vdp Lith. nendrej Lat. comMtum, 
Lith. szvcMrai; Goth, mits, Lat. ruscus. 
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In the animal kingdom the beast of prey, kclt 7 * s the wolf. 

To show the importance of this beast in the original Indo-European 
period (above, p. 247), it may be added that this is the only wild 
animal whose name has a clear feminine form belonging to the 
original language to pair with it (O.H.G. wulpa , M.H.G. wulpe , 
O.N. ylgr = Sans. vrM). Again, the other quadrupeds which were 
ascertained above to be Indo-European — the hare, the mouse, the 
polecat and marten (AT., 3, 116; W., 96), the wild-boar (now only 
in the Caucasian steppe; AT., 3, 267, 276), the otter (Brehm, 
Tierleben, pop. ed., 1. 301) — are expressly mentioned as inhabitants 
of the steppe, or as in the case of the beaver (Brehm, ib. t i. 450), 
may be assumed to be so. 

The fox, common in the steppe, seems to be confined linguistic- 
ally to Europe (above, p. 247). I find no Indo-European equivalent 
for a quadruped very characteristic of the steppe, the marmot-like 
creature called Susslik. A difficulty is caused by the presence in 
the Indo-European fauna of the bear (above, p. 247), which is 
obviously no real inhabitant of the steppe. We must, therefore, 
shift the abodes of the Indo-EuropeanB sufficiently far north for 
incursions of bears from Central Russia and the Ural into the 
steppes to be conceivable. Amphibious creatures abound in the 
steppe, particularly snakes (AT., 3, 143), with which the colonists 
had to wage regular war (cf. above, p. 258), tortoises,* and frogs, f 

Amongst the insects the bee, frequent as it is in the Ukraine, 
Little Russia, and Podolia, does not occur in the steppe itself (AT., 
3, 171). One of the most terrible plagues to the inhabitants of 
the steppe at the present day is the attack of swarms of grass- 
hoppers ; it is, however, not improbable that these are relatively 
late emigrants into South Russia (AT., 3, 151,/.). 

The bird-world of the steppe has experienced a variety of changes 
and received many additional species since the introduction about 
a hundred years ago of horticulture, farming, and afforesting 
(K,, 3, 137). Birds of prey are very common, such as the eagle, 
falcon, hawk (cf above, p. 252), which soar above the wide 
expanses of rushes and reeds watching for their prey, wild ducks, 
geese (above, p. 252), pelicans, and also herons aud bustards ( W., 
96). Further, the dove (above, p. 253), the owl (above, p. 251), 
the hen (above, p. 251), the crane (above, p. 251), and other kinds 
of birds are mentioned as inhabitants of the steppe. 

In fish the South Russian streams, especially the mother Volga, 
are uncommo nl y rich. The failure, therefore, of the Indo- 
Europeans to observe them (above, p. 118) cannot be due to 
anything in the nature of the locality, indeed there is no 
hypothetical original home for the Indo-Europeans in which it 
conceivably could. It has its root rather in the general conditions 
so characteristic of the nomad stage in the history of culture, to 
which navigation and fishing are foreign (above, p. 353). 


* G. x& v h O.S. My (Sana. har-mufaV). 

t For this animal the only equation kuown to me is O.S. zaoa, U.l. 
gabaioo, O.D. quappa. 
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In this locality a form of civilisation, but little affected by the 
advance of modern Europe, has developed from ancient times — 
a civilisation which reflects even at the present day many features 
of the primeval Indo-European period with absolute fidelity. “ It 
is inconceivable/’ says Kohl (3, 53, 67), “when looking at the 
steppe, how a man could hit, upon the idea of settling down to farm 
in the steppe, the whole nature of which cries out against such a 
perversion.” Herds and hinds are the mark and seal of the steppe. 
Here sheep, cattle, and the Tabuns, i.e., half-wild herds of horses, 
still constitute the principal fortune of the owner. Goats also are 
to be found amongst the flocks of sheep, and are used to lead them 
(K. } 3, 228). I)ogB, whi<Jh easily run wild, are found distributed 
in enormous quantities over the steppe. The herds follow the 
clumsy cattle-drawn wagons of the hinds, for the ox is still the 
principal, if not the only, beast of burden here (cf. above, p. 2.60). 
A new phenomenon in certain portions, even of the European 
steppe, is the camel imported by wandering Turko-Tataric herds- 
men. 

Here the native still clothes himself in the hide of his own 
cattle. For at least six months of the year in. the hard winter 
sheep-skins are indispensable, and he frequently has them ready in 
spring, and even in summer (AT., 3, 46). In the way of arts, the 
manufacture of felt is’ one of the main occupations of alb steppe 
peoples ( AT., 3| 272, and abovo, p. 328). 

Here the inhabitant of the steppe digs his dwelling (called “ Sem- 
lanken”) to the present day, in the earth as his best protection against 
the terribly cold winter and the oppressive heat of summer, for the 
ridge alone is visible covered with earth and turf. For the cattle, 
too, special holes are dug (K., 1, 260, and cf. above, p. 340, /.)„ 
It would be easy to multiply the parallels here drawn between the 
condition of the most ancient Indo-Eurppeans and the conditions of 
life on the steppe, which have always stamped their mark afresh 
upon the hordes of men who have swept tumultuously across the 
land. But we believe that what has beep said is enough to show 
that general considerations drawn from the history of culture arid 
the arguments of linguistic palaeontology thoroughly warrant the 
assumption to which we were led above, viz., that it is in the steppe 
of South Russia that the scene of the most ancient period of Indo- 
European development, the original home of our race, is to be 
looked for. 

In the oldest times known to history, we find the northern shores 
of the Pontus in the possession of the mysterious people of the 
Cimmerii ; after that, the Soyths spread to the west of the Tanais, 
the Sarmatae to the east, It can be no part of my purpose to 
discuss the ethnological difficulties which these people present to 
the investigator,* Only thus much I may point out, that it seems 
to me impossible that .these tribes, which sometimes betray Indo- 

* In this connection W. Toranschek's " Kritik der Sites ten" Nachrichten 
ueber den Scythischen Norden ” (-SUzun&h, Kai$. Ah, d, W. in Wien, cxvi. 
cxvii.) is important. 
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European features, sometimes altogether Asiatic and Mongolian, 
can be regarded as forming an ethnological unit. After the 
departure of the Indo-European clans from the district in question, 
Finnish tribes from the north, Turkish from the east, may have 
advanced towards southern Russia, possibly subjugating and 
absorbing considerable remnants of the. Indo-European peoples. 
Then from the south-east there undoubtedly was, as the Scythian 
proper names explained by Miillenhoff show, a back-wash,' and 
considerable conquests were made by the Iranians. But these are 
all events which took place long after the epoch with which we are 
engaged. 

Our endeavour to determine the original abode of the Indo- 
Europeans has been, in accordance with the character of the whole 
of this book, essentially based on the history of Culture and on 
language. It is in the present stage of research, the only way by 
which it is possible to approach the problem with some hope of 
success. 

How the proposed hypothesis as to the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans will be affected by anthropology, when its results 
have been sifted as we may expect them to be (above, p. 113, /.), 
how it will he affected by the discovery of prehistoric remains, when 
the treasures concealed in the soil of South Russia have been fully 
brought to light and thoroughly examined, remains to be seen. 
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, 18 F^ xed to Sllc ^ W( >rds as the author believes he has brought irit. 

fresh. etymological connections. 6 
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fkansA, kansya, 216. 
kAta, 331. 
kapi, 270. 
fkapd'ta, 251, 253. 
kar, 158. 
karambbA, 317. 
karkata, 258. 
kart, 331. 

karsb, krsb, 132, 284, 

9QQ 90Q 

karsb A' 130, 283. 
kagika, 247. 
ka8tira, 216. 
kArmArd, 158. 
kAlAyasA, 189. 

fkiiddbi, 137, 251. 
kukkutA, 137. 
kunta, 228. 
kumbhA, 367. 
krkavA'ku, 137, 251, 
* 269, 361. 
krti, 221, 224. 
ki'shti, 299. 
krsbnA, 119. 
krsbnapaksha, 307. 
krsbnAyas, 189. 
kelley,Hindust., 219. 
kdkilA, 137, 251. 
kravya, kravls, 315. 
kravyA'd, 316. 
krinA'mi, 132, 315, 
349, 381. 
kshan, 350. 
ksbap, kshapA', 312. 
kshurA, 123, 130,225. 
KsbAmaraja, 398. 
ksbOni', 387. 
khAra, 248, 266. 
gAvishti, 260. 
gatidh^ 413. 
gandharvA, 130, 413, 
gardabhA, 2.66, 361. 
gA, gAthA, 416. 
girl, 435, 439. 
fgrshti, 226. 


grhA, 396. 

*gd', 248, 260, 288, 
361. 

gddhu'ma, 284. . 
g61a, 367. 
gnA, 386. 

grA'ma, 399, 400. ' 
grA'van, 125. 
grivA', 337. 
grisbmA, 304. 
gharmA, 304. 
ghrtA, 320. 
ghdrA, 416. 
cakrA, 339. 
cAtushpAd, 313. 
candrabbftti, candra- 
16baka,candrabAsa, 
181. 

card,' 128, 160, 223, 
367. 

cArman, 226. 
carma-mnA, 328. 
ortA'mi, 330. 
ci, cAyA, 130, 136, 402. 
jatuka, 195. 
jan, 376. 
jAna, 400, 403. 
jAnman, 399. 
jar, 125. 
jA'matar, 375. 
jAmi, 375. 
jAs, ja'spati, 386. 
jilA, jflatAr, 136. 
jyA', 220, 225. 
takmAn, 421. 
taksb, 137, 330. 
tAkBhan, 130, 136, 
421. 

takshaitf, 222. 
tanyatii, 415. 
tAmaa, 313. 
tarku, 126, 130,’ 225, 
332. 

tArman, 129. 
talAtala, 424. 
tAtA, 371. 
tAtatulya, 373. 
tAmra, 193. 
tAmraka, tAmraldham 
189, 193. 


tayd, 402. 
tittiri, 251. 

‘tuc, 375. / 

tul, tdlAyati, tula', 
135. 

tarp, trp, tfpti, 135. 
te'jas, 221.* 
tdta, Hind., 270. 
trApu, 189, 195 r 215. 
tritA, 130. 
tvAc, 225, 230. 
dAkshina, 249, 254, 
255.* 

dadru, 421. 
dAdhi, 124, 319. 
damA, 149, 341, 396. 
dAmpati, 130, 385, 
396. 

darg, dargatA, 180. 
dAsyu, 112. 
dagamasya, 307. 
dab, dabanA, 312, 
407. 

dAtrA, 284. 
dA'ru, 272, 278. 
dAvAnA, 109. 
dina, 312. 

div, divA'-divA, dyAvi- 
djavi, 312, 408. 
dih, 367. 
dush, 213. 
duhitAr, 139, 372. 
dAvA, 250, 415, 417, 
419. 

DAvardatta, 398. 
dAvAr, 377. 
dAhi', 344. 

dyads (pit A', jAnitA, 
Asura), 142, 414, 
415,417,419. . 
dvAr, dvA'r, dur, 108, 
342. 

dyipA'd pagd'nAm, 
314. 

dfisbA' 313. 
drApi, 333. r , 

drd, 138, 223, 273. 
fdhAnyan, 221, 222, 
230. 

dham, dhmA,dhmA'tA, 
2 F 
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dhmfttftY dhmfttds 
dtftis, 159. 
dkftrma, 243-245. 
dhft, dhfttri', 135. 
dhftnft', 140, 283. 
dhft'man, 142, 243, 
396, 415. 

dliftraka, 226, 361. 
dhftmi, 124, 260. 
naktamdinam, 311. 
nftkta, nftkti, 135, 
312, 415. . 
nagnft, 327. 
nadft,. nadaka, 225, 
441. 

nanft', 371. 
nanftndar, 377. 
nam, 415, 
nftmas, 415, 416. 
ndpftfc, nftptar, napti', 
374. 

ndblias, 414. 
na'bki, 339. 
namadh&ya, 142. 
fnava, nftvft', nftu, 
278, 353. 
nig, 312. 
fnivi, 331. 
paktftr, 136. 
pao, 136, 141, 315. 
pati, pftnat6, 352. 
pftti, 140, 373, 386. 
pfttni, 130, 141, 386. 
pathikf’t, 420 
pada,. i41. 

pdnthas,pft'tkas, 353. 
pdyas, 124. 
par, piparti, 352. 
paragti, 224. 
para-da, 349. 
para'vrj, 402. 
parivatsara, 305. 
parut, 305. 

Parjdnya, 412, 414. 

pdrvata,parvati', 435. 

pftlftva, 129. 

pag, pftgftyftmi, 260, 

pagu, 260. 

pft, 314. 

pft, 373. 


panigrahana, 384. 
pftmin, 421. 
pinda, 422. 
pipdapitryajna, 422. 
pitftr, 108, 163, 371, 
422, 423. 
pitti, 313. 
pitrvya, 373. 
pittata, 189. 
pipjlika, 173. 
pig, 159. 

pish, 282, 284, 317. 
pi'tadru, pita-daru, 
pitu-daru, 274. 
pitaldha, 189. 
putrd, 37 1, 
pur, purl, piira, 130, 
140, 403. 
purushavftc, 270. 
pu, 142. 

fpu'rva, purva-pak- 
shd, 254, -307, 386. 
prthivi' mfttft', 419. 
pfskati, 260. 
pft'utra, prapautra, 
375. 

pralic, 254. 
prftbhrtl, 416. 
pra vac, 416. 
prdgasti, 416. 
pri, 384. 
pragna, 329. 
phft'la, 284. 
bandh, 135. 
bftndhu, 130, 135, 
377. 

bambhara, 130. 
barh, 420. 
bahudbmatd, 190. 
bftna, 223. 

fbrfthmari, brahman, 
416, 420, 421. 
bhftga, 416. 
bhafigA, 284, 299, 
bhadrd, 207. 
fbhartri', 371. 
bhishdj, bh^shaja, 
421. 

bhu'rja, 271. 
bhfgu, 130. 


bhrajj, 317. 
bhrftj, 271. 
bhrft'tar, 139, 372. 
bhrft'trvya, 374. 
majjftn, 315. 
manf, 337. 
matsya, 118. 
mad, mdda, 321. 
mftdhu, 321, 420. 
man ft', 175. 

M4nu, 412, 413, 425. 
mdntra, 416. 
mandurft, mandird, 
130, 347. 
mftnyft, 337. 
mayu'ri, 270. 
mar, 125, 283, 284. 
martit, 412. 
mdla, malina, 119. 
fmdla, 333. 
mahftrajata, 176. 
mil, mi-m£, 306, 349. 
fmathsi, mils, 315. 
matamalia, 375. 
mfttdr, 107, 139, 371. 
mfttuH, 373. 
mftrjftrft, 268. 
mft'sha, 284. 
mft's, 306, 414. 
•mitr4 414. 
mill, 265. 
m&'sli, .248. 
r*' f- i v . ■, . 

\ .. ■ »-i. 

m5, mfty6, mitsate, 
348. 

m§nakft, 435. 
mishft, 124. 
mulva, Hind.,molliwo, 
Gyp., 219. 
mlft, 328, 333. 
ml^cchamukha, 193. 
yaj, yajatft, 130, 180, 
415. 

yftma, 414. 
fydva, 307. 
yava, 282, 284, 299. 
yavan^shta, 219. 
y ft tar, 377, 
yfttti, 414. 
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y&tra, 303. 
yugd, 339. 
yudh, 225. 
yiivan, yaviyans, yd- 
vishta, 130, 307. 
yus, yu'sha, 315. 
ranga, 219. 
raj, railj, 130. 
raj at 4, 119, 126, 180, 
181, 183. 
rdjju, 329. 
rdtha, 339. 
ram, 311. 

rdsa, rasa', 172, 266, 
436. 

ra/jan, 403. 
r^'tri, ratra, ratrya- 
han, 312. 

ranga, Hind., 219. 
ra'sabha, 266, 361. 
rudhira, 119. 
ru'pya, rapa, Hind., 
185. 

rupp, rub, Gyp., 185. 
lavi, lavaka, lavanaka, 
283. 

flaguda, 288. 
lavand, 318. 
fU'ngala, 288. 
lip, 320. 
li, li-na'-ti, 294. 

16bd, 189-191, 209, 

212 . 

16'hita, 189. 
vanga, 219. 
vdjra, 221, 223. 
vajrin, 223. 
vdjrabahu, vdjra- 
hasta, 223. 
vatsard, 305. 
yddhar, 221, 223. 
vadhti', 383, 384. 
vddhri, 130, 260. 
vdna, 435. 
vap, 285. 
vdpra, 301. 
vam, 421. 
var, 121. 
var&hd, 248. 
vdruija, 130,412, 604. j 


varcas, 162. 
varna,. 120. 
yartaka, vdrtikd, 130, 
252. 

vartana, vartula, 332. 
tvdrpas, 331. 
varman, 222. 
varshd', varshani, 
304, 306., 
vas, 333, 
vas, 407. 
vas, 312. 

vasantd, 301, 302, 
304. 

vdsu, 130. 
vastra, 327. 
vasnd, vasnay, 348, 
382. 

vdsman, vdsana, 327, 
vaga', 124, 260, 361. 
vah, vdhate, vahatu, 
384. 

v&, vdyati, 329, 332. 
va'ta, -412, 415. 
v&'ma, 254. 

I v&'ra bhar, 130. 
v&s&na, 327. 
vasard, 312. 
va'stu, 130. 
va'hana, 339. 
vi, 123, 252. 
vi, vS'ti, 250. 
vid&la, 268. 
vidhdvd, 391, 
yivasvant, 414. 

•vig, 399, 403. 
vig-pdti, 400. ' 
fvishd, 226. 
vrka, vrkf, 110, 130, 
225, 247, 283, 288, 
637. 

vrkshd, 441. 
vrjdna, 399. 
vrtrd, 223. 
vrtrahdn, 412. 
vrsha, 260, 
v6nd,*322. 
v6gd, 140, 400. 
vdira, vdiradeya, vai- 
ray&tana, 402.. 


vyaghra, 250. 
vrihl, 293. 
tgankd, 288. 
ganlchd, 190. 
gakund, 190. 
gand, 256. 
gar, 303. 

gardd, 303, 304, 306. 
gdru, 128, 237. 
gdrdba, 260, 
gdrman, 233. 
gdrvara, gabala, 412, 
422, ,425. 
gdrya, 223; 
galyd, 225. 
fgas, gds£, gdsd, 288. 
ga3trd, 204, 225. 
gagd, 248. 

gakund, gakunika, 
251, 256. 
gd'khd, 288. 
gan, 223. 
gd'ld, 341. 
gikhln, 270. 
giprd 221. 

giras, gfrastrdna, gira- 
stra, 221. 
gigird, 304. 
girshdn, giraska, gir- 
shaka, girsharak-' 
sha, 221. 
fgdka, 270. 
guklapaksha, 307. 
gun, gvan, gva', 134, 
247, 264, 361, 

519. 

gii'ra, 130. 

gu'la, guld, 221, 223, 
236, 315. 
gS'va, 350. 

gy&md, 189, 190. 

611. 

gy&id, 130, 252. 
graddadhdmi, 415. 
gjraddhd', 142, 
grdddha, 423. 
gvdgura, 376. 
gvagrft', 376. 
gvatrd, 415. 
gv6td, 119, 292. 
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sa, 372, 

Satysujravas, 398. 
sdna, 305. 
sdniyas, 256, 
sapdtni, 141. 
sapary^nya, sapary, 
130, 412, 597. 
sapinda, 378, 422. 
sabM J , 344, 350, 

400. 

sabh^yishta, 162. 
samd, 301. 
sdmd, 301, 304. 
sam-gava, 313, 
sam kar, 416, 
fsam gdnsati, 420. 
samanddaka, 422. 
samvatsam, sarhvat- 
sard, 305. 

saraijyu', 130/ 406, 
412, 413, 

sardml 130,. 406, 
422, 

sardyu, 436: 
sdrasvati, 436. 
sarpd, 258. 
sarpls, 319. 
savyd, 254. 
saster, Gypsy, 204. 
saByd, 284. 
sahdsra, 126, 130, 

349. 
sd, 313. 
s&yd, 313. 


sa'ra, 319. 

s&ram^yd, 130, 406, 
409, 412, 422,424, 
592. 

siv, 141, 363. 
simhd, simhi', 249. 
si'sa, 189, 21'5, 219. 
sdrd, 326. 
ri, 372. 

sftkard, 248, 261, 
Blind, 139, 371. 
sfi'rya, svar, 414. 
srgald, 248, 
s&indhavd, 316. 
s6dara, 372. I 

. s6'ma, 299, 326, 414. 
sdnd, Hind., 185. 
sonegai, sonakai, 
Gypsy, 185. 
fitdr, 414. 
star!', 260. 

stu, stuti, stdtar, 
std'ma, 416. 
stand, 402. 
stri, 386. 

sthdvi, 129, 330, 478. 
snd'van, 221. 
snusM', 375. 

Bpandand, 288, 
sphara, spharaka, 
221 

sydld, gy&ld, 377. 
fsrava, sr&va, giri- 
Bravd, 438. 


svidhiti, 224, 
svarna, 185. 
svdsar, 372. 
sviditas, svddani, 206. 
swinzi, Gipsy, 219. 
sjscha, Gipsy, 146. 
hamsd, 134, 252, 

269, 390. 
hdnu, 108. 
hdya, 248, 263. 
hdri, harind, harlt, 
hdrita, 119, 304. 
harmuta, (?) 441. 
hdvana, 416. 

"ha, jah&'mi, 290. 
hdyand, 301. 
himd, 301, 306. 
hlraijya, 119, 125, 
171, 176, 180, 

189. 

| hiranydyi, 172. 
kiranyavartam, 172 
hu, 131, 142, 415 
416. 

hd'man, 134. 
hdmantd, 301, 302, 
304, 440. 
hd'shas, 235. 
hdtdr, 416. 
h6trd, 416. 
hr&d, 221. 
hriku, hliku, 195. 
hvd, 416. 


airya, 404. 
aiwigdma, 306. 
aurvafit, 263. 
aothra, aothraya. 
336. 

ftflni, 159. 
aonya, 214. 
aAhu, 415. 
ahhva, 223. 

Aara, 285. 
azhi (azi), 258, 


• II. IRANIAN. ' 
{Zend not distinguished .) 

fadhka, 330. 
anairy&o danhdvd, 
312. 

andun, anddn, Osset., 
272. 

ansa war, Osset., 372;- 
apanydka, O. Pers., 
375. 

apdm ndpat, 444. 
afseinag, awsein&g, 
Psset., 203, 204. 


ayanh, 125, 132, 155, 
. 188,189,203, 212, 
224, 237. 
ayare, 312. 
aydthrima, 240. 
aydaghra, 223. 

aydkhaodha,222,226. 

aydkhshusta, aydk- 
shust, Mod. Pers., 
aydkhsasta, Parsee, 
155, 
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ayAsaApa, 159. 
arezashi, 223. 
arkhoy, arkhiiy, 
Osset., 193, 204. 
arziz, Mod. P., 219. 
farshti, Zend and 0, 
Pers.,221,223,228. 
av2ist, avzeste, 181, 
204. 

asan, 181, 221, 223. 
avsin,Kurd.,180, 181. 
asti, 223. 

aspa, 248, 261, 408. 
asman, 130, 417. 
ahi, ahifrashtad, O. 

P., 221, 224. 
ahura, 414. 

Star, 346. 

Atharvan, 347. 
Afrivacanh, 416. 
Ayathra, 303. 

Arsis, Buohar., 219. 
Asin, Belooch., Pehl., 
hAsin, Kurd., 203. 
Ahen, Ahan, Mod. 
P., 203. 

Ahangar, Mod. P., 
hasinger, Kurd., 
158. 

iza, izaAna, 260. 
izdi, i$di, Osset., 203, 
219, 295, 318. 
isi, 301. 
ishu, 221, 223. 
islitya, 345. 
udra, 247. 

upa-vAdhayaAta, 383. 
ubda, 330. 
urvara, 283, 284. 
urvard-baAshaza, 420. 
ushafth, 312, 414. 
ushtra, 248, 361. 
usbtur, Mod. P., iish- 
tur, Pamir D., 248. 
erezata, 125, 181. 
erezatdsaApa, 159. 
dspanah, Aspinah, 
Afgh., 203, 213. 
Sithya, 342. 
ka&na, 130, 133, 402. 


kata, 340, 341. 
kathWa, 266. 
kad, kadah, Mod. 

P., 340, 341. 
kan, 340. 

karefca, 210, 221, 

224, 236. 

karet6-baeshaza, 420. 
karesb, 284, 299. 
karsha, 130, 283,299. 
karshd-rAza, 299. 
kark, Mod. P., kork, 
Pamir D., kurk, 
Kurd., 251. 
kahrkAsa, kahrkatas, 
251. 

kartinab, Mod. P., 
331, 

kala, Osset., kalay, 
Mod. P., kalai, 
Kurd., kal&jin, 
Parsee, 219. 
kArd, Mod. P., 210, 
224. 

kuiris, 221. 
kurguschum, kour- 
ghAchem, Kurd., 
Afgh., 219. 
ket, Pamir D., 340.. 
ker, Kurd., 210, 224. 
kshathra vairya, 158, 
198. 

kuat, Pamir D., 266, 
kibit, Pamir D., 251. 
qanhar, 372. 
qasura, 376. 
khaodha, 221. 
khddh, Pehl., khode, 
khdi, Osset., Mod. 
P., 221. 

khar, khur, Pamir D., 
266. 

khara, 248, 266, 361. 
kharkh, Osset., 251. 
khard, Osset., 210, 
224. 

khug, Osset., khtig, 
Pamir D., 261. 
khAk, Mod. P., 261. 
kbumba, 159. 


cburu, cburAh, chu- 
rus, Mod. P., 269. 
kbsbap, khshapara, 
Zend, khsbapava 
raucapitivA, O. P., 
312. 

gain, 435, 439.- 
gadbayara, 224. 
gandum, Mod. P., 
' 284. . 


gA, gAtba, 416. 
gao, gAo daAnu, 248; 
• 260, 361. 
gard, Bucbar., 210. 
gurz, Mod. P., 224. 
gul, Mod. P., 121. 
ghidim, Mod. P., 284. 
gbena, 386. 

Saluk, Mod. P., 211. . 
ci, 130. 

Sirk, Afghan., 251. 
Sit, Sed, Sid, Pamir 
D., 224. 

Sed, Pamir D., 340. 
Srt, Pamir D., 331. 
jaiti, 404. 

gaw, Mod. P., 282, 
299. 


jurdak, Jurtak, Pebl., 
123, 284. 
jya, 221. 
zairi, 190. 
zairita, zairina, 119. 
zaAna, 224 
zaothra, 416. 
zaotar, 416, 
zafitu, 403. 
zayana, 301. 
zarr, Mod. P», zar, 
Afgb., Bal., Parsee, 
171, 172. 

zaranya, 119, 125, 
171, 176, 190. 
zarai, zarai, Afgh., 
283 . 


zaremaya, 304. 
zavana, 416. 
zAghah, Afgb., 252. 
zAmAtar, 376. 
zima, 301, 302, 304. 
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ziri, Kurd., zirkb, 
Kurd., zirah, Mod. 
P., 221, 224. 
ziw, Kurd., 181, 182. 
zizananti, 376. 
zumag,. Osset,, 304. 
zurth&ni, Belv, 123. 
z6r, zer, zir, Kurd., 
171. 

Zerafschan, 172. 
zy&o, 301, 304. 
zrad, 221. 
zradha, 221, 224. 
zreb, Kurd., 221. 
tadglia, tey, Mod. P;, 
224. 

tadzha, 221. 
takhairya aonya, 193, 
tanura, 159. 
ftab, taftah, t^ftik, 
tiftik,Mod. P., 330. 
.tabar, tabr, Mod. P., 
tip&r, Pamir D., 
224. 

tavi, 402. 
towar, Bel., 224. 
tasba,. 221. 
tashta, 367. 
tighri, 223, 250. 
ti'r, Mod. P., 223, 250. 
til&h, tilah, tik, Mod. 

p.; i72. 
tuirya, 373. 
tAtt, Mod. P., 270. 
tedzrev, Mod. P.,'251, 
thanvare, 22l. 
dadnu, 123, 260. 
•daosba, 313. 
danbu, 403. 
dashina, 186, 255. 
dasna, Mod. P., 224. 
dahyusl), 403. 
dfmru, 223, 225, 272. 
daua, 283. 

d^uah, Mod. P., 283. 
daran, Mod. P., 224. 
d^, Mod. P., 284. 
did, Mod. P., 379, 
dugbdhar, 379. 
dvara, 108, 342. 


nakbturu, 312. 
naghau, Mingani, 
Bel., nan, Mod. P., 
317. 

napat, 374. 
napti, 374. 

nav&da, Mod. P., 374. 
nairicmanho, 402. 
n&vay&o ap6, 353, 
fn&vi, O. P., 353. 
niy4, Mod'. P., 374. 
ndza, Mod. P., 224. 
nugbra, Bel., nuqrja, 
naeqra, Mod. P., 
181. 

nost‘a, Osset., 375. 
netoanb, 415, 416. 
nm&ria, 396.' 
ny&ka, 0. P., 374. 
paik&n, Mod. P., 224. 
paiti, 386. 
paitishahya, 311. 
paurvata, 435. 
patban, 353. 
padha, 141, 
papara, Mod. P , 250. 
payanb, 123, 319/ 
paydfshuta, 319. 
par, 352. 

pardberejya aonya, 
194. 

parddars, 361. 
pard, parwuz, Pamir 
D., p&r, Mod. P., 
305. 

pasu, 260. 
paman, 609. 
pdi, pfti, p6i, Pamir 
D., 320. 

pit, Pamir D., 274. 
pitar, 371. 

ping-dana, Pamir D., 
283. 

p ok, Kurd., 193, 
piara, 159. 
pishtra, 282. 
pist, pist, post, Pamir 
D., 282. 
puthra, 371. 
pulad, pola, pila, 


Kurd., pdldd, Mod. 
P., pdl&wat, Pehl., 
203. 

peretu, 353. 
pouru, paurva, 254. 
farw, farwe, Osset., 
271. 

fare, Osset., 305. 
furz, brug, Pamir 
B., 271. 

fradakshana, 223. 
frabereti, 416. 
fravac, 416. 
fravaslii, 423. 
frasa^ti, 416. 
badsbazya, Zend, 
bizisk, Mod. P., 
421. 

bagha, 415. 
bagir, Afgh,, 193, 
babr, Mod. P., 249. 
baiiha (bafigha), 284, 
294, 299. 
barata, 262, 
barse, bats, Osset., 
271. 

balan, Osset., '270. 
bawri, 248. 
b&fam, Mod. P., 330. 
birinj, Kurd., Mod. 
P., 193. 

bid, Mod. P., 271. 
btiza, 124, 248, 360. 
berejya, 193. 
beng, Mod, P., 299. 
behar, Mod*. P., 301. 
bratar, 372. 
bratuirya, 374. 
madnakha, 435. 
madsha, 124, 360. 
madhu, 321. 
mazga, 316, 
masya, 118, 353, 
maidydzaremya, 311. 
mdobh, 306, 414. 
m&tar, 371. 
mas Mod. P., ma*, 
Pamir D., 284. 
m&niya, O. P., 396. 
m&ha O. P. 306. 
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mithra, 414. 
minu, 337, 
mis, Mod. P,, Mazend., 
miss, Buohar, mys, 
Mod. P., mers, 
Mazend., 193. 
mus, Mod. P., 248. 
mSthra, 416. 
mathrd-bafohaza, 420. 
yau, yew, Osset., 
yumg, Pamir D., 
282, 299. 
yaz, 130, 415. 
y&tu, 414. 
y&re, 138, 301. 
yastd, 336. 
yima, 414. 

yir, yor, Pamir B., 
312. 

ynrs, Pamir B., 247. 
yud,. 2251 
raocahina, 190. 
rauca, 0. P., 312, 
raoghna, 320, 
raogan,Par8el,rdghan, 
Mod. P., rtighn, 
roghlin, Pamir B., 
320. 

ranha, 172, 436. 
rftnap&no, 222. 
r6d, Pehl., Bel., r6i, 
Mod. P., 191. 
r6z, Mod. P., 312. 
riisas, ersas* erssas, 
Kurd., 219. 

U16h, Mod. P., 330. 
vairi, 222. 
fvairya, 199, 
vairyastara, 253. 
va&ti, 272. 
vanh, yafthana, 327. 
yahhri (yaghri), 301, 
304. 

wagak, Wakhi, 216, 
vazra, 221, 223. 


vadare, 221, 223, 
vana, 435. 
vafra, 301. 
waf, Pamir B., wafun, 
Osset., 330. 
var&za, 248. 
varesha, 435. 
vart 1 , Osset., 225. 
varethman, 221. 
vimadhanh, 420. 
vivanhvaflt, 4 14. 
wid, Parsee, 271. 
wish, wesu, wasu, 
Pamir B,, 223. 
vishcithra, 421. 
yis, 400. 

v'ith, 0. P., 399. 
yispaiti, 400. 
vehrka, 247. 
Yehrkana, 247. 
verethra, 225. 
verethraghna, 414. 
wolch, Pamir D., 252. 
sa^na, 130, 252. 
sa6pa, 159. 
saora, 236. 
^avpofidraif 236. 
sag, Mod. P,, Sagdid, 
37! 9. 

sandal, Mod. P. 330. 
sarqdha, 234, 304, 
306. 


sarda, Osset., 304. 
sara, 221. 
s&ravhra, 221, 225, 
siftan, Mod. P., 159. 
sipar, 221, 225. 
sipi, Kurd., sepid, 
Mod. P., 184. 
sipir, sifr, Kurd., 193. 
sim, Mod. P., 180. 
siii,- Pamir B., soi, 
Afgh., . 248. 


Osset, 171, 204. 


sunhr, Mod. P., 375. 
supar, Mod. P., 284, 
suwar, Osset., 372. 
surub, Mod. P., surb, 
Afgh., saurb,Buoh., 
219. 

sura, 221, 223. 
crvpa?) 221, 225. 
staora, 260. 
stare, 416. 

stu, Btuiti, staotor, 
staoma, 416, 
.snavare, 221. 
snizh, 301. 
spa^ta, 119, 203. 
spa,. 247, 264, 361. 
spara, 221. 
spin, isn, Pamir B,, 
203. 

spin, Mod. P,, 203. 
spin zar, Afgh., 181. 
spundr, Wakhi, 288. 
spur, S&ngM, 284. 
spefita, 415. 
sru, 219. 

ser, Buohar., 171. 
starkh, Pamir D., 332. 
stri,- 386. 

sha6t6-oinaAh6, 4Ci2. 
Bhag&l, Mod, P., 248. 
shtur, khtiir, Pamir 
B., 248. 

haoma, 299, 321, 326, 
414, 

haosafnaj 203. 
hazahra, 126, 130, 
349. 

hama, 301, 302, 304. 
haflkar, 416. 
harahvati, 436, 
harOyu, 436. 
hahya, 284. 
hunu, 371. 
i hura, 321, 326. 

I hh, 248, 261. 
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aX (al), 318. 
aleur (aliiir), 292. 
(aleln), *225. 
am, 302. 
amam, 302, 303. 
amis, 306. 
anag, 219. 

aic (ay§, ayts), 248, 
260. 

ast\, 414, 

(aspar), 224. 
arcat" (ar<ja 0 , art- 
sath), 126, 181, 

182, 203. 

(ar£i<$), 219. 
aq, 247. 

(aroyr, aroir), 191. 

, ardr (ar6r), 283. 
(bzisk), 421. 
bu6S, 251. 
buc, 249. 
gail, 247. 
garn, 2,60. 

gari (gari), 123, 283. 
garun, 302, 
geX-mn, gen.fgeX-man , 
221, 332. 
gin, gnem, 348. 
gini, 318. 
giSer, 313. 
daznak, 225., 
dura, dur'n, 108, 342. 
dustr, 372. 
eXbair, 372. 
eln, 249. 


(erkai9, erkath), 203, 

* 210 . 

ep‘em, 315. 
zatik, 172. 
z6n, 224. 
zrah, 224. 

(#onir), 160, 
inc, 249. 
lusin, 306. 
onaut, tsn6t, 108. 
(koyr), 221. 
kaXin(kalin),272,317. 
kanaik*, 386. 
kov (kow), 248, 260. 
krunk (kroiinkn), 
123, 252. 

hair, 371. j 

haz, 284. 
harsn, 384. 
keru, 284. 
herk, 289. 
hun, 353. 
hur, 415. 
ji, jioy, 248. 
jiun, 301. 
jmern, 301, 302. 
jukn, dzukn (zoiikn), 
118. 

jaunem, 415. 
malem, 283. 
mair, 371. 
mauru, 

meAr (melr), 374. 
metal, 157. 
mis, 315. 


muku, 248. 
nav, 354. 
net, 224. 

(nizak), 224. 
(nkanak), 317. 
nu, 375. 

Sun, 247. 
ozni, 248. 
oski, 172. 

(plinz, plindz), 193. 
(polovat), 203. 
(pornik), 146. 
ustr, 372. 
jer, 304. 
sag, 252. 

(aalaiiart), 324. 
siun, 344. 
skesur, 376. 
skesrair, 376. 
(soiir), 224. 
sterj, 260. 
yagr, 250. 

(wahan), 225. 
yard (ward), 121. 
taigr, 376. 

(tapar), 221. 

(t6g), 224. 
tiv, 315. 
tun, 342. 
cm, 252. 
p‘i5i, 274. 
koir, 372, 373. 
k'eri, 373. 

| aur, 312.. 


* Do Lagarde’s transcriptions are given in brackets ; the others are 
H. Hiibschmann’s. 
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4. GKKEK. 

(Ancient Greek not distinguished, dialects distinguished in brackets.) 


dfav, 129, 274. 
tA/?pavas, 276. 
Ayaaropes, 372. 
Ayywm, 230. 
Ay#a<rrpov, 119. 
iyicvhtjt dy/euXts, 225. 
dytardai ywawca, 314, 

ayios, Ayos, 131, 416. 
Ayos, 130. 
aypa, 249. 
aypeos, ayptAw, 249, 
dypos, 131, 133, 283, 
285. 

Ayvtcrras, 378. 

ASapa?, 206. 
ASApaoTOS, 206. 
AScA^As, A$cA<^, 372, 
386. 

A3«At <frr)p (lac.), 372. 
dJSvroVf 278. 

MX iot, 377. 
a£opax, 416. 

A»/p, airi)p } 413. 

Aifn/s, 414. 
dQdpnq, 263. 

’AOgvd, *A6rjyyj t 407. 
A%>, 226. 
f alyavfT), 227, 272. 
fatyetpos, 274. 
faiyiXo)^, 272, 294. 
Aiyvjrnos, 159. 
fatyAas, 288. 
fatcXwpo?, 248, 267, 
388. 

auros, 252. 
aX$<u, 304, 307, 445. 
alXxoLj 377. 
f aipvAxos, 321. 
al$ } 248, 261, 361. 
ulxpty 227, 228, 330. 
Akowtto?, 128. 
fAjclopat, Akcotos, 
420. 


A Ktv&Krp, 203, 224, 
229 

ok/mov, 159, 160, 205, 

234. 

*Akpuhv, 130, 165. 
’^k/aovUSt^ (obpavos), 
417. 

Akovtiov hrtKavroVf 

235. 

f Akoot)?, 292. 
dicpdiroXiSy 140. 

AfcrxV, 312. 
axwv, 222, 225. 
AAcZara, 292. 
aA (kto>p, AAcKTpvwv, 

252, 269. 
f AActcrov, 322. 

AAc vpw, 292. 

AA&o, 283, 292, 293. 
fAAi«£aAos, 274. 
AAkuwk, 129. 

AAoa^, 320. 
aAs (tfcios aA?), 131, 
319, 353. 

AAcros, 277. 

'AXvfiy, 182, 184. 

AA <f>t, AA^irov, 292. 

I AA<jf>t(Ti/3oia, 381. 
AA$as, 119, 129. 
6Xdnrr}$t 247. 
dp a£a, 339. 

Apa£o/3tot, 340. 

Apaw, 131, 283. 
d/Atlfita-dcu, 352. 
ap<Ayw, 127, 319. 
apryros, 283. 
f Apvapovs, 386. 

Apvos, 260. 
dfujyqia)?, 227. 

Aptjktytnpts, 161. 

ava£ t 404. 
f AvApopco?, 315. 
AvcAc?)', 279. 


Avecrrio?, 398, 
Avc^ufc,272, 374, 402, 
540, 581. 

I dyOem, 130, 

| ttvrl Mod. G„ 330. 

| fAirrtov, 329, 330, 
f Avrt^Apa (Syrao,), 

370, 371. 

Avvw, 258. 

A fata, 351, 352. 
Mtvty 224, 228, 234. 
A£a>v, 134, 339. 

Aop, 224, 225, 228. 
dirtipicna. ISv a, 381. 

^ttcAAwv, ’AttcOudv, 

^AtoAAwv, 130,407, 
412. 

dxtffrQos Ypvcros, 183, 
186. 

fast, 276, 
AiroSiSocr^at, 349. 
airopvcrora), 265. 
Aironms, 136. 

Apa, Apaios, 255. 
f dpaxosj 295. 

*Apd£ 7)$, 172, 436, 
apaopai, 255. 
dpapicTKia, 255. 
dpdxyrji 331. 
’^.pa^wro?, 436. 

Apyos, 126, 182. 
Apyvpos, 126, 182. 
dpyvpiov, 182. 

v Aptto? t 436. 
apaW, dpar), 255. 
dpicrKW, 255. 

f dfrqv, Apvos, apvacn, 
124, 260, 
tApurrcpAs, 255. 
ApttTTo?, 255. 
fApKan?, 331. 

Aprros, 436. 
fApxv?, 331, 
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apyaniStt, 327. 
apveios, 327. 
dporpov , 283, 288. 
apovpa , 130, 283. 
apoi 0 , 125, 127, 13], 
132, 283. 
apTrayrjs 8td, 383. 
dprrr), 283, 312. 
apprjv, 130, 260. 

MpTepis KcSpearts, 

277. 

a px<i), 404, 
acr^caroc, 344, 
aen}pi.L y Mod. G., 181, 

v 182 * 

d<n?p,os, 181. 

*A(npia.y *A crijSeW, 182. 
fao-Kpa, 226. 
fdcrpa, 330. 
fdcT7ris, 225, 226, 230. 
acnrpoSy Mod. G., 181, 
t ao-rrpos, dcnrpis, 226. 
a crrqp, 414. 
aarrvy 130, 

Urrjy 127. 
dry-ids, 305. 
arpa/cros, 126, 130, 
225, 332. 

ArpeiSai , 399. 
array 371. 
farropat, 330. 
aSXa£ 130, 289. 
a vXd^a, 289, 
avrprjvy 305, 
avroyvov aporpov, 
287. 

atJptov, 312. 

&<f}L7}fU f a<j>€U)Ka, 293. 
d^p^rcop, 350, 398. 
M^aipeWSai, 399. 
'ifyiAAeus, 399. 
aXVTjy 283. 
fdxpds, 227, 276. 
fdtords, 330. 

Bay am (Zeds), 416. 
/Java, 386t 

/?aXavos, 123, 135, 
272, 317. 
fia\avq<j>dyoiy 317. 
/3am;, 328. 


/SacriXeds, parOrj, 
ftao-iXUy 404. 
ftavvos, 159. 

;3eXos, 225. 

/Jio's, 225, 226. 
f/JlTTaKOS, 270, 
j3\Crro)y 321. 
fioXjio'i, 295. 
fiovXvrovSe, 313. 

Ms, 225, 248, 260, 
361. 

fiovrvpov, f3ovrvpo(f)d- 

yoiy 118, 319. 
BpiyiSy 430. 
fiptia, Thrac., 294. 
BpurqU, 407. ■ 
J3p6p,o<s, 294. 
fipovrrjariov, Mod. G., 
i 200 . 

/3pCrov, Thrac., 322. 
/3das, 251. 

225. 

yaTcros, 235. 
ydX a, 124, 129. 

ya\aKrorpo<f>ovvr€^, 

319. 

fyaXo;, yaXi;, 230, 
248. 

yaXXapos, yeXapos) 
Phryg., 377. 
yaXtos, yaXows, 377. 
yap/3pds, 375. 
yapao, 376. 
yav8opi;v, 284, 
fyavos, Thrac., 324. 
tyaor^p, 387. 
yauXos, 367. 
yeXyis, 295. 

reXx^os, 102 . 

yeVos, 400, 4Q3. 
yews, 108. 
yepavos, 123, 252. 
y ipLvOos, yeXivflos, 294; 
y?;yo/€is, 426. 
tyeppov, 226. 
lyvwtrKio, 136. 
yiWos, 265. 
ytrea, 271. 

yXoupos, Phryg.,,176. 
yrtoTos, 372, 400. 


yvwoTrjpy 136. 
yoiyres, 165. 
yoveis, 371. 
yda, yd?;s, 288. 
fyuVa, yvTrai, yurrapta, 

341. 

yvpos, 288. 
rd^Tos, Mod. G., 159. 
8a ypy 139, 377. 
8ai8aXos, SatSaXXo), 
i 6 L 

8(£ktuXoi, J l8atoi 8ajc- 

tvXql, 165, 166,205. 

Sapyi/pt, 8apaw, 206. 
Aapwapeveds, 1 65, 1 66. 
SapvXXos, Mac., 272. 
8a<f>vr}, 407. 
f8eiX^, 313. 
Aewrdrupos, Tymph., 
419. 

Sepw, 327, 341. 
8ev8pov, 272. 

Se^ios, 255. 
8e<nrivas(Thess.), 140. 
Secnroiva, 140, 387. 
8co7rd-n;s, 130, 386, 
396. 

Sfyciv, 129, 328, 

8r)po s, 130, 403. 

f8ia£opai, Siatrpa, 

330. 

SifuarKt, Mod. G., 210. 
Aij/okX^s, 398. 
AivoKpdrrjSy 398. 
AidSoros, 398. 
Aiowcros &8ev8po s, 

278. 

Ai&vrjy 129, 

8i</>0epa, 328. 

8tb»cu>, 250. 

SoFtvaty Sovvat, K)9. 
8dpos, 8opoi, 149, 198,. 

341, 344, 396. 

8opv, 223, 225, 227, 
272. 

8p9s, 138, 272. 

8dy, Dacian, 294. 
lavds, 216. 
lap, 301, 304. 
lyyirr)cn<;, 384. 
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eyvetpiSiov, 224. 
ZyXtXvs, 118, 258. 
feyxos, hx e ' ir h ^25, 
227, 228. 

t e.yx°% paxpov, SoXt- 
Xo^x^ov, /xeya, cVSe- 
Kairrjxy, wcXwptoy, 

227. 

^yXpTpurpo^ 390. 
covov. «8vov, 382, 389. 
Wpi% 130, 260. 
fetSap, 317. 
ct/xa, 327. 
eiyarepes, 377. 

hcvpos, cKvpa, kKVprji 

376, 378. 

eXatVcov poTraXov, 226. 
e\drrr] f 236, 274. 
cXa^>os, IXXos, 134, 
248. 

*EX£vr) SevSptns, 278. 
eXeufopo?, 129. 

eXc^a s, 266.. 

eXwo 7 (Arcad.), 274. 
eX/co$, 129. 
feXv/xa, 288, 293. 
flXv/xos, 293. 
cXv<u, 288. 

cX<£o 9 , ?X7ros (Cypr.), 
319. 

C/XCCO, 421. 
e/ATroXaci), 348. 
f mauros, 305. 
evvty 331. 
hmtpu, 327. 
cvo?, evo?, 305. 
cop, «fop<s, 372. 
hr €<j>vov } 253, 
f &u)38a, 305. 
hro\j/f 129, 251. 
fcpc^tv^os, 295. 
epen/s, iptrpio s, 353. 
ipecfxi), 344. 

'Epirus, 130, 406, 

412, 413. 
iplVVd), 413. 
ippaiov, ipfnjvtvs, 412. 
*Epfxrjs, 'Eppxios, 130, 
406, 413, 424. 
cpi>0p6s,119, 191, 195. 


eptoSios, 129, 251. 
ecr^?, 327. 
ernrepcu 313. 

«ma, 127, 

129, 162, 347. 
COTtOTOpV, 394. 
IctrxapTy, 135, 346. 
Irat, 402. 
crat po?, 402, 
ereXis, 118. 

’AJt<okX^s, 398. 

Iros, 144, 305. 
euXaKa(lao.), 130, 225, 
289. 

evXrjpa, 130. 
cu£evia, 351. 

€uwvup,os, 256. 
e<£«mos, 269. 

330. 

t’A^x^ 0 ?) 278. 
cx^oj, 247. 

I x i9, 118, 258. 

. €\j/<o, 315. 

£*{, 282, 292. 

&\ki a, Phryg., 430. 
Zeus, .Zay, 129, 
142, 414, 417 (b- 
SevSpos, 278, v€<{>€- 
Xtjycpera, repmKe- 
pauyos, oTCpowrjyt- 
per a, KcXcuv€<j>rjs, 
ipiySowros, epLfipep- 
inys, arrrepoTrrprrj^ 
apytKepavvo^ evpv- 
ott a, fJLrjrUra, £cyios, 
iKerrjtTto s, cpmo s, 
opKtos, ayopaios, 
^SovXatos, 7rXouorios, 
OVpiOS) i-TTOlf/LOiSj 417, 
418, Trarrjp, 419.) 
t£iXat, Thrao., 325, 
430. 

£vyoy, 339. 

£wp.o$ ptc'Xas, 314. 
£wv> 7, £a>yyup.i, £wpa, 
336. 

fiTyewr^ai, 384. 
rjeXioSf 414. 
rjiOeos, 390. 

^kavos, 251. 


»\ „ . QQO 
“ .1 i ’ ! ..W . ■ 

186, 197. ’ 

TjXeKTOip, 186. 
rjp-o-p, rjpepa, 312, 313. 
r)p,tovo’s f 264,265,361. 
YjViO^O s, 136, 
rjpa <f>epe tv, 130. 

^pi, 312. 

(Dor.), 109. 
rprpLov , 329. 

^us, 130. * 

* Hjxuqrros, 161, 413. 
r)(!> s, 312, 313, 414. 
^aXapoy, daXafir}, 341, 
345. 

f04XXts, 160. 
f0a7nra>, 341. 

OeioS) 373. 

6eXy(s) } ®eXyiveS, 165. 
t^<07rp07T05, 256. 

0cos, 416. 

128, 142, 243, 
351, 415. 

$epp a (El.),, 243. 
depiAao-rpa, 159. 
OepCfceiv, 303, 304. 
6epo<s t 304. 

OecnTL^eiv, 279. 

Brjp, Orjpexm, 128,, 249. 
6$cra<rO<U, 135. 
&7<raupo9, 145. 
ffloXos, 345. 
t®p?Jkc9, 399. 

Op&vafa 321. 

6vyarr)p , 372. 

0vo<s, 144. 

Ovpat 108, 226, 342, 
344, 497. 

Ovpeos , 226, 230, 231. 
6wpy£, 225, 226. 
ftaopat, 421. 

Upela, 316. 

Upeiov, 278. 
tepos, tepevs, 420. 

■fy/u, 285, 291. 

tWp> 43 i- 
teapoy, 308. 
lktivos, 130, 252. 
i p-pcXia, IpaXk, 1 3 0, 2 9 2 - 
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tti'vos, 265. 

#>'s, 130. 
lov, 120, 129. 
fa, 223, 225, 226. 
fa, 226, 421. 
hrvfe, 160, 346. 
vmros, 248, 261, 361. I 

Iinrcus, imrcvoi, 262. 
tcrarw, 120, 

'IartT), 130. 
tcrros, 330. 
lr£a, 226, 231, 271. 
Irvs, 130, 339. 
*I)(6vo<}>dyoL, 118. 
i\0v s, 353. 
t/cay/cam, 288. 
KaS/xeta, /caS/xta, 220. 
KaiTpeai, 230. 

KaXaij Mod.’G., 219. 
KaXtiv, 307. 
koXux, 341, 343. 
f koXiBos, Maced., 325. 
KdXms, koXiti], 367, 
KdXvftrj, 342, 344. 
KnXvTTTO), 344. 

KdXxo> 196, 

Kapapos, 258. 

KdfLvjXos, 265. 

Kdpuvo s, 159, 160. 

KdvOiov, 266. 

Kawaftis, 294.- 
Kama (Arcad.), 295. 
Kanos, 291.’ 

Kd-irpos , 124, 128, 293. 
Kdp a, 226. 

Kapa/xa, 339. 

Kapapves, 339. 
tfcapSta, 134. 

KdpKlVOl , 159. 

KdpKlvOS, 258. 

Kapoivov, 326, 
xapiros, 304 
KapraXos, 331. 
f/cdtns, KaarlyvYjtos, 
Kacnyvrjrq , 372. 
f xacrcrtTepos, 197, 215, 
216. 

KatroTJa), Katravp a, Kar- 

nyxa, 331, 363. 
xarayciot, otKtai, 340. 


Karris, Karra, Mod; G., 
268 . 

KdTOiVdKr), 328 . 
txd^pvs, 293 . 
jKiyxpos, 293 . 

KtVTdVpOl , 130 , 412 , 
413 . 

KtVTOO), 413 . 

KkXpL is, 165 . 

Kepas, 146 . 

Kepfttpos, 412 , 425 . 
fxepSos, KepSaiVa), 

134 . 

K€pKLS , 330 . 

KCpKOS, KepKafj, KCpKdS, 
KCpKlOdX is, KCpKVOS, 

137 , 251 . 

Ktarpos, 225 . 

Keu 0 u>, 343 . 

KrjBecrrrjs, Ka&Lcrrai, 

KTjSepoves, KrjSeupa, 

Ktjfeios, /cijSurros, 
377 . 

KtjXov, 225 . 
ktjifos, 129 , 291 , 396 . 
Krjiros, 270 . 

Krjpos, 321 . 

Karos’, 118 , 129 . 

KYJ<j>7fV, 321 . 

KiftBvj, k(/ 3 Sojv, 159 . 
tiaXXovpos, 252 . 
Kivvaftdpi, 220 . 

KipKT}, 330 . 

KtVcra, 137 , 252 . 
kiW, 344 . 
fjcXdSos, 279 . 

KXe 7 TT(i), 402 . 
fxX^pr;, 271 . 
kX^s, 129 , 346 . 
kX^/x a, 279 . 
KXrjpopavria, 279 . 
kXripos, 279 , 394 . 
kXivco, 342 . 

f kXuHT?, KXtO-tOV, KXt(T- 
id?, 342 . 
kXitvs, 255 . 
fKXu> 0 <u, 331 . 
kXcIJv, 279 . 

Kvrjpr), 339 . 

KvypZSt 9, 225 , 230 . 


Koapvra, Maced. Bom., 

224 . 

Koyxn, 130 . 
f Kotpavos, 396 . 
koW, 137 , 251 . 

KOVTOS, 228 . 

KOWTO), 236 . 

Kopafj, 252 . 
fxopcVia>/xt, 293 . 
KopCvBio* ^oXkos, 195 . 
KdpyOos, 165 . 

Kopvvr), KOpvvyjrrjs, 226 . 
Kopvs, 225 , 226 . 
KopdvT}, 252 . 
kovXcos, 260 . 
Kovparovpa, Mod. G., 

219 . 

Kpavcta, 227 . 

Kpdvos, Kpdvov, 129 , 
227 , 275 , 

Kpdvos, 225 , 226 . 
Kparqp, 183 . 

Kptas, 315 . 

KpCKU), 330 . 

Kpi£, 251 . 

KprjTTLS, 336 . 

Kpt, 292 . 
f/cpt/Javos, 292 . 

KpiOtj, 292 , 322 . 
f Kplpvov, 292 . 

■fKpioy, 295 . 

KpOK1 1, 330 . 

KpOKOS , 121 . 

KpOpMOV , 284 . 

Kvapos, 295 . 
kv avos, 121 , 206 . 

KV€0), 295 . 
ktjkXos, 339 . 

KVKVOS, 130 , 251 . 
KvXXOTroStW, 161 . 
Kvpftos, 367 . 

KVpiVOV, 297 . 

KWfl 7 {aXyu-f}, ktiSitj, 
ndyxaXKOS, ravpttr), 
XaXKrjprjs), 206 , 

225 , 226 , 230 . 
Kvvrjyirrjs, 250 . 
/anrdpicro'os, 199 . 

KVTT7J, 144 . 

Kvirpios x^X^oSj 139 . 
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KVpiQS) 376. 

KVpOSf 130, 

KVpTO<5 , 331. 
kvtos, 230. 

KtW, 134, 247, 264, 
361. 

Kupbrj, 399, 400. 
fXayapos, 255. 

Xaioy, 283. 

Xaios, 255. 
kaurfjiov, 225. 

Xa jivpoSf 126. 

Xavos, 332. 
kdpos , 252. 

Xeaiva, 249. 
ktifitiv, 129. 

AeifirjvoSi 129. 
ktipiov, Xeipiocis, 120, 
330. 

ktCuv, XcW, 249, 250. 
Xc7T«v, 329. 
fX^, 160, 344. 
Xe'xos, 344. 

Xcvko?, 119., 

X«vkos xP v<T ^i 186. 
Xifya), 255, 
fXtapos, 255. 

X0os, 227. 

XAoy, 294, 333. 

Xtrij Xtra, 294. 

XTs, 248. 
tXoyx>?» 227. 

X^£ 248. 

XuK<x/3a?, 309. 

XVK09, 110, 118, 247. 
Aijkos, Avkow, 165. 
Xutos, 330. 
fXwTn;, 333. 

t/xayevs, ptp.ayp.ivi], 

320. 

/xa£a, 317. 
paia, 371. 
pakaxy, 120 . 
f/xaXXos, 333. 
pappy], 371. 
pav8pa, 130, 347. 
pdv tus, 256, 421. 
pawos, 337, 
ptyakoprjrrjp , 375. 
peyapov, 344. 


ptSipvos, \349. 
ptQv, peOrj, 321. 
pikaOpov, 346. 
pAas, 119, 346. 
p,cX8to, 128. 
piXt, 321. 

ptktf}, 225, 227, 235, 

274. 

\pt\wr], 284,’ 293. 
piraXXov , 155. 
prjKwv, 284. 
prjkov, 129, 144, 

275. 

pr)V (pyjvos lerrapivov, 
(fidlvovTos), pyjvy) , 
'307, 414. 
uyjrrjp, 371. 
prjTpovaroyp', 375. 
pyjTpvid, 371, 375. 
prjTpm, 373. 
utXos, 198. 

AfA<os, 406, 412, 413, 
424. 

pm, 145, 175. ’ 

pvaopai, 386, 

/aoixos, 265. 
p6kij3o<s, pokvfios, pok- 
v/J8os, pokvft&aivu], 
pokvBi, Mod. G., 
215, 216, 217, 219, 
popov, puipov, 144. 
pnaKapi, Mod. G. 
193. 

pvpowfcos, Mod. G., 
200 . 

pva£, 118. 
pv£a, 265. 
pv£o<s, 118, 

Mvka?, 165. 
pvkr), pvkko), 1 25, 126, 
127, 131, 283. 
pvpioi, 125. 
f pvpov, crpvpov , 320, 
pvs, 248. 
f/AVTTOS, 265. 

tpLuxXos, 265. 
yaA>, 277. 

va6pa£, vap6y]i, 440. 
vaKos, 328. 
vawa, vcwa, 371. 


fvaos, V7705, Horn., 
veto?, Att., vavoy. 

Aeol.j 277, 278. 
fvavy, 278, 353. 
yc/xoy, 415. 

VtKpOTTOpTTOS, 423. 
jfVtOTTTpCU , 374. 
yeVoScy, 374. 
vtpTtpos, 128, 254. 
v€</»oy, 415. 
vtvpov, 221‘. 

vio>, 129, 330, 331. 
vrjBoi, vt)6i<i, 330. 

vrjpa, vrjaris, vrjrpov , 

329, 330. 
vr](Tara , 252, 269. 
Niofir], 413. 
ytWo/xat, 216. 
vL<f>a, vitfiti, 301. 
vopifcoptva r a, 424. 
voroy, vorioy, vorepoy, 

254. 

vvptfyr], 384. 
vrf£, 134, 312, 414. 
vuos, 375. 
yi ixOyptpov, 312. 

£Avo 9, £«voy, ^ev-JPoy, 
350. 

£c'a>, 227. 

‘ £ltf>ai, 227. 

224, 225, 227, 
228, 229. 

£vpoV, 130, 225. 
fuaroy, 225, 226. 

ofipv£ov (xpucrtoy),200. 
oyacrrwp, 372. 
toyx^j 226, 276. 
oy Koy, 235. 

3£v£, 227. 

(50oyai, 336, 
otKcrcta, 396. 
oTkos, 140, 396, 400. 
otvos, 323, 324. 
otvrj, 324. 

oty, 248, 260, 332, 361. 
foiOTOy, 225, 226. 
oia>yos, 123, 252, 256. 
oXvpa, 282, 292. 
o/xoyacrrwp, 372, 
opaKairoi, 396. 
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o/xocrwruot, 396. 

265, 

fdros, 144, 264, 265, 
361. 

o£ivr), 283. 

6£vr) } 274. 
o7rarpos, 226, 

ottXt], 231. 

oirdpa, o irdpr], 138, 
302, 304. 

6p€L^a\K0% 196, 197. 
toped?, 264. 

H OpOpos , 412. 
opws, 138, 252. 
opwpu , 244. 
fopo/Jo?, 294, 295. 
6 / 309 , 319. 

6/309, 197, 265. 
f 6/30^09, opotfari, 344: 
oprv|, 130, 252, 366. 
6/3^avo9, 125, 290. 
0 (TT€Oy } 223. 
oorpeov, 258. 

Oupaj/ 09 , ovpavbs, 130, 
412, 417. 
fodpeii), 265. 
fovped?, 264, 265. 

6<jiv t9, 288. 

6^09, o^ypa, 339. 
f Tranrakr), TracriraXy, 
129, 293. 

7rat9, 105, 373, 

7raXai, 170. 
fvaXpLr}, 226. 
7raXXaKts, 146. 
f7rao9, 7n/09, -jrawrai, 

400. 

iramro's, 375. 
fTrapa/Sfy, Thrao., 
321. 

Trappy, 230. 
irareopuu, 317. 
tratyp, 143, 163, 353, 
371, 396. 
irarpa, 396, 398. 
Trarpwot 6(.oi, 424. 
7rarpa)9, 373. 
IlacrapyaSai, 399. 
7racrxw, 344. 

1 95. 


TTilcrpa, 135. 

TreXcia, 253. 

WKim, 225, 228. 

fireAAa, 260. 
fWX/Aa, 226. 

7reXds, 253. 

f7r€XT7/, 226. 

ttcAw, 349. 

TT€p.(f>pY}Su>V, 130. 
irev&epos, 130, 135, 
377, 378. 

7re7rXo9, 328, 33o, 336. 
Trepaoi, 352. 

7repi/3oAt/3wcrai 

(Rhod,), 217. 
rrepvvjpu, 352. 
Uepcre^aorcra, 253. 
TTCpVtTl, 305. 

Trecrorcu, 141, 315. 

TTiVKYj, 274. 

TrfjKy^, 225. 
fTn/nov, 331. 
mOrjKOs, 270. 

TrlSo<3, 367. 

7rtXo9, 328. 

TTLT rpao-Kw, 352. 
maos, vLcrcrov, 295. 
vicro-a, 274. 

fmrvpa, 317. 

7TLTVS, 274. 

TrXaOavoV) 317. 
ttAckciv, 329, 335. 
7rXco), errXfvcra, 428. 
t7rX?v0o9, 217, 343. 

7 roivrj, 130, 133, 402. 
TTOipYjV, 137. 

TrdXis, 130,. 140, 400, 
403, 440. 

ttoXtos, 129, 293, 317. 
7 roXvpprjv, 327. 

TTOpKO’i, 261. 

TTOpVTJ, TTOpVLKOSi 146. 
7rdpos, 353. 
mfyms, 260. 

7twis, 373, 386. 
7roVvia, 129, 140, 386. 
7TOV9, 134, 141, 374. 
TrpairiSes, 134. 
irpaa-vr}, 283. 

Trpaarov , 296. 


TTpycroro), 352, 

Trpla.p.a. 1 , 132, 348. 
firpivos, 272. 
Trpoyapua, 7rp ore Aaa 

385. 

7rpoSo/x,os, 344. 
nrpoOvpaL, 344. 
TrpoLKiov, Mod. G,, 382. 
rrpocreXrjvoi, 426. 
Trpo<rr)KOvri<s, 380. 
irpovp,vo<s , 276. 
Trp6<f>pacrcra , 253. 

7 rreXey, 227, 

7rrtcrtrco, 282, 295, 317. 
7ruav09, 295. 

TVpdypr], 159. 

TTVpVOV , 292. 

7ropds, 284, 291. 

7 rioAcw, 7rcoXeo/Aat, 349, 
7TO)Xo9, 263. 
fPS, 438. 

tpa/?8os, paQhop.avria, 
279. 


patcmrjp , 159. 

Ar,, 129. 

pa 7 Tt 9 , 226. 

fpa7rra), 130, 331. 
pairus, 296. 
pagans/ 296. 
pe'£a), 130. 
piyos, 129. 
pivos, 225. 
pis, ptvoKtpm, 146. 
poSoy, po8^, -poSoei?, 
poSoSaKTvXos, 120, 

144, 330. 
porf, 438. 
povraXov, 226. 
paJ 7 T€S, 226. 
orayapis, Soytll,, 224. 
(raKKe a>, 170. 
o-d*oe, 2*25, 226, 230. 
aavdaXov, 330. 
creXas, crcAi/n/, 

(TqKOS, 306. 
o-iZrjpws, 194. 

(nSrjpevs, 158, 205, 
<TtBr)po<s, criSapos, 158, 
190,194, 195,205- 
208, 212, 237. 
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2 JiS» 7 />oC<?, 2}i8apot)s, 2ii- 
Saptos, 5}i8apwnos, 
206. 

fori crus, cricrupa, 328. 
cri-rr a/cos, 270. 

O-KCUOS, 129, 255, 256. 
c/caWco, 343. 
a-KaXfir), Thrac., 237. 
‘orK&pKvjy Thrac., 184. 
f orKeXXw, 343. 

<TK€Vrj f 328. 

CTKOpoSoVy 296. 

CTKUTOS, 328. 
ap.tX.7}, irpAos, 198. 
arpukag, 274. 
croXos (duro^dcDVOs), 
205. 

<nrd0r}y 229, 331. 
<T7T£v8w, 129. 
cnnvBrjpa, 288. 

omjXaia, 341. 

(nrupos (Syrac.), 291, 
fcrra^uX'^, 217. 
trrcyos, 342. 
areppo s, 260. 

<rrijp.m 7 129, 330. 
'SiTpvp.mv, 438. 
crrcopcuXos, 126. 
c rvvoLKLcrpoSy 403. 
avpfioXov, 351. 
t rvppjxy Mod. G., 183. 
crus, 328, 361. 
fcru^etds, 347. • 

cr^arruj, cr<f)d£<i) } 330. 
(r<f>ev86vr), 229. 
trijnipa, 159, 205. 
f Tacvapov, 160, 205. 
rakavrov, 135, 183. 
frown^s, 330. 
Taprapos, 424. 
fracjtos, ra0pos, 341. 
ravpos, 260, 413: 
Tacos, 270. 
reyos, 342. 

Telcos, roT^os, 3 42, 3 4 4. 
rcKTMv , 130, 136, 415, 
tcXctov, 130* 293. 
jTeXxim, 165. 

Tcaevos, tcwvw, 130, 
277. 


rcuSp^viy, rcvSprjSw, 
321. 

TipcpvoVf 343. 
reppuov, 130. 
repi/as, ripiropai, 136. 
Terpa^, Terpi£, rerpd<ov 7 

251. 

Terra, 371. 

TTjBtfy 374. 

T^fceStoi/, 421. 

T^KO), 217. 
njrdu), 402. 
rtdijpu, 128, 142. 
nOrjvr), 135, 328. 
TiVco,nVo/Aat, 130, 343, 
40 % 

Tl<f>7), 291. 

rkrjvaL, rkvjrosy 135, 
332. 

TOKrje s, 371. 
ro'frv, 222, 225, 226, 

. 229, 233. 
rp<£ir«£a, 400. 
rpeTTO), 332. 

TpvfiptjSy 353. 

TpLrWy Tpiroy tveiay 

130. 

rpi^aLKeS) 400. 
rpvydvy 253. 
Tpu^aXeta, 224. 
TptoyXai, 342. 
rvpavros, 404. 
trvpos, 319. 
ruppts, 145. 
vtiiva, 146. 

vaicwOosy 121 . 

fuypos, 254. 
uSpapyupos, 220 . 
# 8 pos, 247, 
uScop, 440. 
uios, 11117 , 324. 
vicovds, 375. 
tJX» 7 , 129, 

VVtS, VWL<S, VVVYJ, 288. 

inrepqlov, 344, 

I fc, 146, 248, 261. 
v(rp.ivrjy 225. 
ucrcrds, 229. 

£us, 372. 
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v<f>aiv<ii, v<f>acn<Sy v(f>av- 
TLKYjy i(f>acrLa, vtjufj, 

141, 330, 335. 
<J?aiords, 162. 

<5&aKos, 295. 

<f>d\apa, 183. 

<jWos, 119. 
fc^dpat, 336. 
cjbapos, 336. 

<f>appaK€iSy 165. 
<f>dppaKOv t 421. 
cfidoyav ov, 225, 227. 
t^aoro-a, (fydrra, 254. 
<jf>€XXos, 274. 

<f>ep€iv, <f}epc<rdaLy 110 , 

139, 262. 

^epo-e^dvTy, 145. 

ffarjyovcuos 

(Zed s), 272, 279. 
^»tXa£, 274. 

<jf>tXos, 350. 

</>tXdpa, 273. 

<bXe'yues, 130, 

<f>\u)pl, <j)\ovpty Mod. 

G., 177. 

<j>6vo<5f 253. 
f</>otia, 248. 

«£pem, 134. 

(fiprjrrjpy 139, 375!, 

397, 398. 

KjtprjrpT), <f>parp(a. 397- 
399. 

<f>pvydj } 317. 

(fjvXOVy (f>v\r}y 398, 403*. 
<f>voray 159, 205. 

), 407. 

<fyvyo>y 124, 128, 317, 
f^coXcot, 341. 

<jfx£p, 129. 
f^aXts, 325. 
j(aXK€os,xdXKCtos, x 0 ^' 
Kilo'S, xakKqpySy 194 . 

XaX/ceus, 194, 205, 
XaXKedjW, 194. 
XoXkccov, 194, 
XaXjoJi’os 8o/xos, X®^** 
K-^tov, 160, 205. 
XaXKos, 130, 155,jl58, 
164, 194-198, 205, 

I 210 , 212 . 
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XaAKoAi/itavos, 198. 
Xa\KO)fj,a. f Mod. G., 
196, 199. 

vaAvif/, ' vaXvfiBiKO's, 
206. 

Xa\vfit<s, XaXvfiot. (<n- 
S^/)OT€KTOV€s), 206. 

X^XVt 196. 

Xarkoman (Cypr.), 
196. 

YetcrOcu Kdl ivayi^Lv, 

424. 

yci/xwvj 301. 
xy> 290. 
ycAvs, ^eAwn;, 441, 

yep/xaSioy, 226. 


XcpvrjTis, 331. 
v/o>, 130, 142, 159, 
415. 

vtp, 134, 220, 252, 
361. 

XVP 1 128. 

Xrjpos, x r }P € ^ 0V<ra 
(Cret.), 290. 

XiAtot, 130, 349. 
^t/iapos, xfa aL P a ) 301. 
X«w, 335. 

^mov, 134, 301, 
yAcuva, 335, 336. 
^Aa/xus, 335. 
xAo^, 120. 


yAowos, 176. 
xAwpo's, 119, 176. 
Xoavoi , 159. 
yoAo?, 134. 

Xopros, 291. 
Xpvo-oSj 474, 183. 

Xpwff, xp&p- a ) 120. 
X^TOS apyvpos, 220. 

ifrap, 129, 252. 

fl^lTTaKOS, 270. 

<5fto/?oiVo?, 236. 
tS/Ao?, 316. 
wvos, oivcofxat, 348. 
<oov, 123. 

<Spa, 138, 302. 


mr>Ex. 
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(aAbdv-t), 158. 

4r, 144, 177, 183. 
art, 247. 

asper (acnrpe-a), 181. 
at, 371. 
ah, 273. 
yene, verg, 324. 
vidt, 305. 

vichcr, yiehcre, 376. 
vise, 400. 

bakii'r, b&kiir, 193, 
198. 

bar, 284. 
ba0e, 284, 296. 
bir,°bil'g, 372. 
bronze, °200. 

(je/?jtr-t), 159. 
dim^n, 301 
drU, 272. 

Sender, 376. 


5. ALBANIAN.* 

St, 248, 260. 
el'-p-bi, 292. 
ergjdnt, argjdnt, arg- 
jan, crg'e'nt (tpy- 
jerr-t), 183. 
gm$, eme, 371. 
gjalp, 319. 

(£tXe,££\.j €-ja),ziTe, 1 98 
ind, end, 330. 
kaldj, 218. 
kancp, Geg., kerp, 
Tusc., 293v 
(K0/?drcr-i), 158. 
kordh (icopSe-a), 224. 
korsum, 219. 
(Kjwrpe-a), 198, 199. 
mem$, 3 y 1. 
iniel, 283. 
mis, 315. 
moi, 306. 


mot, 305. 
motr& 371. 
mur (fiovp-) t 145. 
nate, 311. 
ngng, 371. 
nuse, 375, 376. 
sermaje (<rep/xe-a, <rtp- 
jLta-ja), 183. 
siviet, 305. 
tate, 371. 
ti4r, 332. 

tuts, tuns iTovvcr-i), 
198. 

tselik, 211. 
ul’k, 248, 

(tfaXjopt-OV, TU8C.,<f>\)o- 

piv-vt, Geg,), 177. 
fh4kur, 6kur Uitcovp- 
t) 211. 

hudgrg, 296. 


6. ITALIAN. 

( Latin not distinguished.) 


tAbella, 276. 
abellana, 276. 
abies, 129, 274. 
acoipiter, 257. 
acer, 128, 274. 
acies, 211. 
aclys, 225. 
acus, 118. 
acus, 283. 
adgnati, 398/ 
ador, 128, 293. 
aeneus, aenus, 188, 
199, 200. 

aeramen, aeramen- 
tum, 200! 
aerarius, 158. 
aereuS, 199, 200. 


aes, 132, 153, 188, 
! 191,196,199,212, 

„ Brundisium, 200. 

Cyprium, 199. 

„ rude, 153. 

„ signatum, 153. 
faesoulus, 272. 
aestas, 304. 
affinis, 381, 400. 
ager, 283. 
agmen, 415. 
agna, 283. 
agnus, 260. 
akenus, abeneus, ah- 
eBnes,. Umbr ., 188, 
200 . 

albus, 120, 129. 


alcMo, 129. 
aloes, 248. 
alnus, 275. 
alto, 328. 
amita, 371, 374. 
amitini, * amitinae, 
372. 

anas, 252. 
ancilia, 230. 
anguilla, 118, 253. 
anguis, 118, 258. 
annus, 128, 303, 311. 
anndna, 303, 311. 
anser, 134, 252. 
antae, 342. 
anus, 374. 
aper, 248. 


* Transliteration according to G. Meyer ; G. v. Hahn’s (Albancsischc Studien) 
m brackets. 
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apis, 321. 

Aprilis, 310. 
aqua, 128, 440, . 
ara, 347. 
firare, 125, 283. 
aratrum, 283. 
arbor, 272. 
farcus, 126,128, 225, 
229, 233. 
ardea, 129. 
arduus, 183. 
argentum, aragetud, 
Osc.,125,145, 181, 
183. 

„ vivum, 220. 
argutus, 182. 
arma, 231. 

&sa, Urnbr 347. 
ascia, 234. 
asinus, 144, 265. 
kter, 346. 
atrium, 346. 
atta, 371. 
attilus, 118. 
auriohalcum, orichal- 
cum, 197. 
auris, 178. 

aurdra, 177, 309, 414. 
aurtigo, 176. 
aurum, ausum, Sab*, 
176, 177, 178, 183, 
197. 

fautumnus, 304. 
av6na, 293. 
avis, 123. 

avunculus, 373, 374, 
379, 395.* 
axis, 134, 339. 
barba, 123. 
berva, Umbr*, 228. 
betula, 271. 
bibo, 314. 
bimus, 301. 
bds, 248, 260, 288. 
bftbo, 251. 

bulbus, Bulbus, bul- 
bosus, bulbaceus, 
295. 

Mra, 288, 296. 
cadmea, cadmia, 220. 


caecus, 128. 
caepe, Caepionum 
gens, 295. 
calare, 308. 
calcatura, 323. 
calendae, 308. 
calix, 323. 
calpar, 367. 
calx, 343. 
cam&us, 265. 
caminus, 160. 
campestre, 336. 
cancer, 258. 
canis, 135,' 247, 264. 
cannabis, 294. 
cano, 252. 

caper, 124, 128, 248. 
capio, 252. 
carbasus, 143. 
caro, 316. 
carpere, 304. 
carpisculum, 337. 
carrus, carrago, 263, 
339 

dLseus* 125, 319. 
cassis, 225, 230. 
fcateja, 234, 235. 
cattus, catta, 267. 
catulus, 267. 
caudex, 278. 
fcaupo, 144, 349. 
caupulus, 278. 
Caurus, 353. 
c&lare, 342, 344. 
cello, 342, 344. 
cellere, 158. 
c6pa, caepe, 296. 
c6phus, 270. 
c6ra, 321. 
cerasus, 276. 
cerdo, 158, 159. 
Ceres, 293. 
fcerea, cervesia, cer- 
visia, Hisp,, 322. 
cervus, 248. 
cetra, 230, 
fcicer, 295. 

Cicero, 295. 
cic6nia, 251. 
cinctuB, 336. 


cinnabari, 218. 
cirrus, 293. 
oivis, 128, 350, 396. 
civitas, 396. 
clevis, 129, 346. 
cUvus, 346. 
clepere, 402. 
clupeus, clipeus, 225, 
230. 

coctile, 315, 343. 
coctor, 136. 
coemptio, 381. 
cohors, 291. 
color, 120. 
columba, 269. 
fcolus, 332. 
combrStum, 441. 
confarreatio, 381, 
384. 

consobrini, 372, 
contus, 228. 
coquo, 128, 136, 141. 

315, 343. 
cor, 134, 
corium, 232. 
comix, 252. 
cornus, 129, 275. 
cornu, 128. 
corulus, corylus, 128, 
274. 

corvus, 252, 
cr&t6ra, 183. 
crdt^B, 331, 342, 346. 
crMo, 142, 415. 
cribrum, 128. 
cruentus, 183. 
cruor, 315. 
oucMus, 137, 251. 
cudere, 158, 159. 

I coleus, 260. 
culmen, 344. 
culmus, 344. 
cuminum, 298. 
cuniculus, 268. 
cunnus, 303. 
cdpa, 144. 

cuprum, cupreum, cy- 
prinum, 199. 
fcftria, 396. 
curia, 229. 
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cumaco, V mbr., 252. 
cuirrus, 339. 
cuspis, 211. 
Danuvius, 429. 
dMuctio domum, 
385. 

d&HMtuB, 129. 
depsere, 1 2 9,|328, 402. 
derbidsus, 421. 
deus, 250, 415, 419. 
dei parentum, 424. 
dextrarum coniunc- 
tio, 384. 

dexter, 255, 256. 
Diana, 129. 
dies, 312. 

dooms, 149, 341,396. 
dds, 382, 383, 
ddcere uxorem, 383. 
diipursus, Umbr., 314. 
ebur, 208, 
electrum, 185. 
elephantus, 266. 
emo, 349. 

ensis, 228, 229, 239. 
enubere, 392. 
equus, 133, 248, 262. 
eques, equitare, equo 
vebi, 262. 
erro, 128. 
fervum, 295. 
essedarii, 262. 
exuo, 336. 
faamat, One., 396. 
faba, 427, 284, 295. 
Fabiorum gens, 295. 
faber, forte f&ber, 
Pic., 158. 
Fabricius, 158. 
faeles, 268. 

%us, 138, 272. 
tfala, 325, 345. 
fFalisei, Falerii, Fa- 
lemus ager, 325. 
ffallo, 341. 
famelia, famedia, 

Umbr ,, famelo, 

One ., 395. 

famul, fame], Osc., 
395. 


far, Umbr ., Osc., far- 
er, farsio, fasio, 
Umbr., 127, 284, 
291, 292, 322. 
farreus panis, 384, 385. 
f&s, 142, 351. 
fastigium, 228, 
Februarius, 310. 
fenestra, 346. 
fero, 110, 139. 
ferrarius faber, 207. 
ferrum, 128, 207. 
ferus, 128, 250. 
fiber, 248. 
ficus, 276. 
fidSlia, 367. 
figulus, 344, 367. 
filius, filia, 372. 
fingere, 344, 367. 
fimus, 341. 
flagrare, 416. 
ffilmen, 416, 420. 
fl&vus, 119. 

Fldr&lis, 310. 
fids, 128. 
fluentum, 183. 
flftmen, 416, 
focus, 317, 
ffollis, 159. 
forceps, 159. 
fores, 108, 342. 
formus, 304. 
fornus, 159. 
fomax, 159. 
forum, 342. 
fostis, 350. 

Mgum, 129. 
framea, 235. 
fritter, 139, 372, 373. 
fraxinus, 271. 
frlgo, 206, 317. 
frigus, 129. 
fulvus, 119. 
funda, 142, 229. 
fundere, 159, 415. 
fiir, 129. 
furvus, 119. 
fgalea, galear, gale- 
num, galenus, 225, 
230. 


gelu, 128. 
gena, 108. 

.gener, 376. 
gens, 393, 397, 398, 
401. 

gentilis, 398, 400. 
genu, 108. 
genus, 376, 400. 
g6sumi gaesum, 235. 
gigno, 376. 
gladius, 225, 229. 
glans, 123, 135, 272, 
317. 

gl6s, 377. 
gr&num, 284. 
grex, 263. 
grfts, 123, 252. 
habeo, 128. 
haedus, 128, 288. 
fhasta, liastatus, ho- 
statu, hostatir, 
l Umbr., 128, 225, 
228 

helvus* 119,128,176. 
h6res, h^redium, hir, 
290. 

h6rinaceus, 129, 
hiems, 134, 301. 
hinnus, 265. 
hordeum, 123, 128, 
284, 292* 

hortus Lat., hiirtbm, 
One., 291. 
hospes, 350. 
hostis, 142, 350. 
hydrargyruB, 220. 
ianitrices, 377. 
J&nuarius, 310. 
Janus, 129. 
idus, 308, 
ignis, 414, 

•incus, 159. 
induo, 231, 336. 
intercalarius, 310. 
iugum, 339. 

Junius, 310. 

Jftpiter, Juppiter, 
Jovis, 142, 414, 
418, 419. 
itis, 351. 
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ite, 315, 319. 
kataphractes,- 231. 

Ido, 124, 129. 
lacus, 128, 353. 
lacrima, 272. 
laena, 335. 
laevus, 255, 256. 

Una, 332. 
lancea^ 226, 235. 
flangueo, 255. 

Hires, 424. 
lark, 272. 
legere, 279. 
mnis, 255. 

lens, lentis, Lentulus, 
295 

leo, 249, 250. 

15vir, 375, 379, 388. 
lex, 128. , 

libare, 129. 
ltber, 129. 

Liber, 129. 
libum, 317. 
lioium, 329. 
lilium, 120. 
lignum, 278. 
linter, 235, 274, 

278'. ; 

linteum, 294. 
linum, 294. 
lira, 283. 
loeberfcas, 129. 
flonguB, 227. 

16ra, lora, 323. 
ldrioa, 225, 230, 231. 
ldrum, 129, 23.0. 
lucere, 306, 312. 
l&cius, 118. 

16men, 416, 

Kina, 366. 
lupus, 110, 247. 
lupus, 118. 

Maesius, 310. 

Maius, 310. 
malleus, 159. 
maius, 128, 353. 
malum, 129, 144, 

275. 

malva, 120. 
mamma, 371, 


INDEX. 

rnanoipium, manu ca- 
pere, 291, 384. 
fmango, 349. 
m&nes, 423, 424. 
manus,.in manum ve- 
nire, 128, 393. 
mare, 353. 

M&rs, Mamers, May- 
ors, 412. 

Mars Thingsus, 418. 
martulus, 234. 
massa, 200. 
mataris, 235. 
mater, 108, 371. 
matertera, 371, 374. 
medeor,medicus, 420. 
mel, 321. 
membrum, 315. 

M6ne, M&na, 306, 
415. 

mensis, 306. 
meretrix, 146. 
fmerula, 128, 252, 
mStior, 349, 
metallum, 155, 156. 
migrare, 352. 
fmilium, 284, 291, 
293. 

mille, 349. 
mina, 175, 
mingere, 265. 
modius, 349. 
mola, 126. 
mola salsa, 318. 
.molere, 125, 283, 
293. 

monile, 337. 
mortarium, 343. 
mOrum, mdrus, 144, 
276. 

mftgil, 118. 
mulgeo, 319. 
mdlus, 265. 
munus, 348. 
m&rus, 145, 343. 
mils, 248. 
milsa, 144. 
fmust&a, 268, 402, 
mustum, 323. 
mtltare, 348. 


nassa, 354. 
fn&vis, 278, 353. 
nebula, 414. 
neo, n5men, n£tus, 
129, 331. 
nemus, 414. 
nepOs, 374, 375. 
Neptdnus, 412. 
Nerthus terra mater, 
419. 

nertro, nertru, ner- 
truku, Umbr., 128, 
254, 255; 
ninguere, 301. 
nix, 301. 

nosco, n6tor, 136. 
nox, 134, 311, 414. 
ntitbo, nupta, 384. 
nildus, 327. 
nurus, 375. 
obrusBa, 200. 
ocoa, occare, 283. 
ooreae, 225, 231. 
occiilere, 120. 
oleum, 322, 
olla, 260. 
orbus, 125, 290. 
orior, 243. 
os, 223. 

ose, Umbr.y 309, 
ostrea, 258. 
ovi§, 248, 260, 293, 
332. . 

6vum, 123. 
fp&bulum, 317. 
palea, 293. 
thallium, 328. 
palma, 208. 
panieum, 293, 
pftnis, 293. 
fpannus, 331, 332. 
pant ex, 232. 
parentes, 371, 
fp&ricida, parrioida, 
400, 401. 
parma, 230. 
parra parfa, Umbr., 
252. 

p&rus, 129, 252. 
pasoi, 293. 
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pater, 108, 371. 
pater familias, 396. 
patrioii, 398. 
patrueles fr&tres, so- 
rores, 372, 
patruus, 373, 395. 
pavo, 270. 
pecus, 153, 266. 
pecunia, peoulium, 
153. 

pdlex, pellex, 146, 
208. 

pellis, 226, 260, 328. 
perperam, 401. 
Perseponas, Pelig ., 

145. 

persicum malum, 
276. 

petuypursus, Umbr., 
314. 

pds, 134. 
phalerae, 183, 
phaa&lus, 144. 
pious, 128, 252. 
pilarius, 343. 
pilleus, 328. 
pilum, 143, 225, 228, 
233. 

pinso, pistor, 228, 
282, 295, 317. 
pir, Umbr,, 414. 
pirus, 276. 
piscis, 117, 128, 354. 
pisum, Piso, 295, 
pix, 274. 
plaustrum, 339, 
plecto, 329. 
fplumbum, 215, 217, 
218. 

plumbum, album, ni- 
grum, 215. 
p6oulum, 322. 
t pollen, polenta, 293. 
pondus, 143. 
pons, ponttrara, Osc,, 
353. 

'pdntifex, 421. 
pdpulus, 274, 
fporoa, 128, 283, 

289. 


porous, porka, Umbr,, 
261, 289. 
porrum, 296. 
portus, 353. 
portious, 353. 
possessio, 290. 
postis, 343. 
potestas, 386, 393. 
Praenestinae sorfces, 
279. 

■ pressa, 323. 
procus, 384. 
Prosepnais, 145. 
prunus, 276. 
psittacus, 270. 
puklo, Osc., 372. 
puls, 129, 293, 317. 
purus, 142. 
fquercus, quemus, 
272. 

quinque, 110. 
tquiris, 396. 
radius, 407. 
raja, 118. 
r&pa, 296. 

ratio, ratus, ratum, 
243, 244, 245. 
ratis, 353. 

raudus, rudus, 189, 
190,191, 200, 209, 
212 . 

r&vus, 119. 
r&da, 263. 
rdmus, 353. 
frendnes, 243, 327. 
reor, 243. 
rex, 403. 
rigor, 129. 
ritus, 243. 
rdbur, 272. 
rdrarii, 229. 
rosa, 120, 144. 
rota, 339. 
ruber, 119, 
rusous, 441. 
sabaja, Illyr 321. 
sacer, sancio, sacerdos, 
420. 

fs&gire, 384. 
sagitta, 225,229,233. 
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fsagura, 334, 335, 
336. 

sill, sallero, 293, 318, 

OZ8. 

salix, 128, 274. 
salum, 353. 
s&po, 320. 
sarpere, 283. 
saxum, 237. 
soaevus, 129, 255, 
256. 

scandula, 343. 
scortum, 146. 
sodtura,- 225, 229, 
230, 231, 328. 
sdbum, 320. 
secale, 293. 
secare, 22/4, 288. 
secftris, 224. 
seges, 291. 
senex, 256. 
sepelio, 412. 
sero, sdmen, sator, 
283, 291, 386. 
serere, 27 9 . 
serpens, 258. 
fserracum, 263. 
serum, 319. 

Sethlans, Etrusc., 
162. 

sidus, 206. 

sileo, sileutus, 128, 
183 

silva, 129. 

sim, sif, Umbr,, 261. 
simila, simil&go, 129, 
292. 

sinister, 255, 256. 
socer, 376. 
soorus, 376. 
sdl, 414. 
fsons, 128. 
sordes, 119, 
soror, 177, 209, 372, 
373. 

sortes, 279. 
fspavus, 235 
spatha, 229. 
spondeo, 129. 
sponsio, 384. 
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squ&tus, 118, 128. 
fstagnum, stannum, 
stagneus, stagna- 
te, 215, 217. 
st&men, 129, 331. 
Stella, 414. 
sterilis, 260. 
sturnus, 127,262, 262. 
subligaculum, 336. 
Bubt^men, 330. 
sui, 398. 
sulcus, 127, 289. 
suo, 141, 331, 363. 
sus, 248, 261. 
suscipere, 390. 
taceo, 132. 
talentum, 183 
tata, 371. 

taurus, ravpofi, Osc ., 
toru, turuf, Umbr ., 
260. 

taxus, 222, 226, 274. 
tectum, 342. 
tego, 336, 342, 
tegula, 343. 
t61um, 231. 

pi^eustum, 

235. 

t61a, 330. 
t£mo, 339, 
templum, 128. 
tero, 292. 
termo, 128. 
tessera hospitalis, 
351. 

testa, 367. 
tetrao, 251. 
texo, textor, textura, 
textrina, - textri- 
num, 330, 341, 

342. 

thesaurus, thesavrom, 
thesavrei, Osc., 145. 
thdrax, 231. 


tiurri, Osc., 145. 
toga, 336. 

tollo, tuli, 135, 390. 
tollere surculos, 279. 
tonare, 414. 
tongere, 128. 
torculum, 323. 
torqueo, 332. 
touta, tutu, Umbr., 
tovto, Osc., 127, 
140, 403. 

tribus, trifu, Umbr., 
127, 140, 400. 
trimus, 301. 
trir^miB, 353. 
triticum, 292. 
tunica, 208. 
turdila, 252. 
turriB, 145, 343. 
tiis, 144. 
tympanum, 339. 
ulcus, 129. 
ulmus, 127, 274. 
ulucus(alucus ?), 137. 
ulula, 251. 
ungiientum, 125, 183, 
319. 

upupa, 129, 251. 
tiro, 176. 
ursus, 247. 

Usil, Etrur., 309. 
uus, Pelig., 309. 
f uxor, 377. 
vacca, 124, 260. 
Yalentianus I., 164. 
v&s, 367. v 
v&tes, 127. 

Yelchanu, Eir\, 162. 
vellus, 333. 
fv61um, 330. 
fv&mri, 249. 
venerari, 263. 
venire, v^nuindare, 
348. 


tventer, 386, 
ventus, 412, 415. 
v6r, 301, 304. 
verbena, 279. 
ver6ri, 256. 
verres, 260. 
verticillus, 332. 
verto, 3Q4. 
Ycrtumnus, 304. 
veru, vericulum, 225, 
228. 

v6rus, 127. 
veBper, 313. 

Yesta, 127, 129, 162, 
347. 

vestio, vestis, 327. 
vetus, 144, 305. 
vice, 128, 140, 

400. 

vidua, 391. 
vimen, 324. 
vinoo, 129. 
vindemiare, 323. 
Vinicius, Viinikiis, 
Osc., 324. 

vinum, vinu, Vohc., 
Umbr., 466-469, 
323-325. 
viola, 120, 129. 
vir, 376. 
virus, 226. 
viscum, 129. 

Yistula, 429. 
vitex, 272, 324. 
vitis, 324. 
vitus, .129, 339. 
vitrum, 120. 

Yolcae, 257, 429. 
Volcanus, Vulcanus, 
162. 

vAmer, v6mis, 288. 
vomo, 421. 
vulpGs, 247, 
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7. LOW LATIN AND THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
(Low Latin not distinguished.) 


acciajo, It., 211. 
acciale, It., 211. 
acero, Span., 211. 
aceiro, 0. Fort., 211. 
aciare, aciarium, 211. 
acier, F., 211. 
airain, F., 199. 
alame, Wal., 199. 
alambre, Span., 199. 
ama, Span., Port., 
371. 

aram, Pr., 199. 
arame, Wal., 199. 
arambre, Span.,. 199. 
ames, arnese, Span., 
It., 232. 
asciis, 278. 
azzale, Fen., 211. 
bibere, 322. 
bicarium, 323. 
bronce, Span., 199. 
bronze, F., It., 199. 
bronzram, bronzina, 
bronzinum vas, 
199. 

bruno, brunitius, bru- 
niccie, brunizzo, 
199. 

broigne, brunie, 232. 
bronha, Pr., 232. 
brugua, 232. 
bulga, 260. 
calamina, Span., 
Port., 220. 
calamine, F., 220. 
canape, It., 294. 
cannella, 217. 
capus, 251. 
oattus, catta, 267, 
268. 

cbarrue, F,, 289. 
chat, F., 268, 
choque, F 279. 
cocha, 279. 


coirassa, Pr., 232. 
coq, F., 269. 
coraza, Span., corazza, 
It., 232. 

ouirasse, F., 232. 
cuivre, F., 199. 
diable boiteux, 165. 
dota, It., 383. 
drapi, F., 333. 

4p6e, F., 229. 
^pervier, F., 257. 
espada, Span,, 229. 
espeautre, O. F., 218. 
estafio, Span., 217. 
4tain, F., 217. 
falco, falcone, It., 
faucon, F., 257. 
flfcche, F, 233. 
florinus, fiorinus, 
-177. 

francisca, 234. 
frecoia, It., 233. 
frecha, flecha, Sp., 
233. 

fusta, It., 278. 
fustis, 278. 

Galand, F., 163. 
gatto, It., 268. 
gerifalte, Sp., ger- 
falco, It., girfalc, 
Pr., ger/aut, F., 
257. 

Gitanos, Sp,, 159. 
grana, 217. 
harnas, 0 . F., har- 
nois, F. , 232. 
haubert, F, 232. 
if, F, 274. 
tvus, 274. 

koaitoriu, Wal., 216. 
lagellum, 336. 
laiton, F., 289. 
laton, Sp., 289. 
latta, It., 206. 


laupia, 342. 
legno, It, 279. 
loggia, It., lobia, 
Lornb., 342. 
logoro, It., leurre, 
F v 257. 

maitre8se, F., 146. . 
martes, 268. 
m4tal, F„ 155. 
mina, It, mine, F,, 
208. 

mundium, 127, 362, 
393. 

obryzum, 200. 
ottone, It., 200. 
otz§l, Wal., 211. 
pancia, It., panza, Sp., 
232. 

panciera, It., pancero, 
Sp., panchire, 0. 
Fr., 232. 
paraverMus, 143. 
peautre, O. F., 218, 
peltre, Sp., Port, pel- 
tro, It., 218. 
plata, Sp., 200. 
pialla, It, 234. 
plovum, ploum, 289. 
plug, Wal, pit, 
Lomb., plof, Tir. 
289. 

rame, It, 200. 
saya, Pr., Baja, It, 
saie, F., 334. 
scrama, scramasaxus, 
237, 
boc, 28 ^ 

Bparaviere, It, 257. 
stagno, It., 217. 
■stufa, It, 346. 
t$ni, 279. 

targa, It, targe, F., 
231. 

tarja, Sp., Port, 231. 
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faball, uball, ubull, 
276. 

ag allaid, 248. 
aidche, oidche, 312. 
aire, airech, 404. 
airim, 125, 283. 
ambaotus, 0. Celt., 
404. 

fander, 377. 

-apa, Celt., 128. 
arathar, 283. 
dr, 250. 
ard, 183. 

Argento-j Argentoma- 
gus,Argentoratum, 
Argentovaria, 183. 
argat, arget Jr., 
ariant, Cymr., 
arbanz, Com., 
arcb/mt, Bret., 182. 
Ariovistus, 0. Celt., 
404. 
arfc, 248. 
asbiur, 110. 
assail, 265. 
atcluic, 233. 
fdth, 353. 
athir, 371. 

Attrebates, O. Celt., 
400. 

aue, 373. 
aurdam, 342, 
awr, Cymr., 177. 
bairgen, 293. 
bdn, 119. 
bech, 293. 
befer, Com., ^2 47. 
beithe, Jr., bedwe, 
Welsh, 271. 
fbele, Cymr., 248. 
ben, 385. 
fbf, 274. 
bidil, 234. 
bir, 229. 


8. CELTIC. 

( Irish not distinguished.) 

bldtb, 128. 
bligim, 319. 
boce, 124, 248. 
bd, 248, 260. 
bole, 260. 
f brace, O.C., 322. 
braccae, O.C., 322. 
brdthir,.372. 
brd,- 124. 
bruinne, 232. 
bruinni, 186. 
caech, 128. 
caise, 319. 
carr, 144, 263, 339, 
cat, 268. 
fcath, 235. 
cathbarr, 233. 
Cathoiarn, 194. 
fcdachta, M.I., 288. 
ceinach, Cymr., 248. 
celicnon, O.C, , 343. 
oerc, cercdae, 137, 
257. 

cerd, 158, 159. 
certle, 331. 
fcdtne, 372. 
oilornn, 367. 
claidebjdaidbene, 229, 
236. 

fcldthe, 342. 
oliath, 342. 
old, 346. 
edi, 137, 251. 
coibnes, 350, 
coio, 109. 
coll, 128, 274. 
colom, 269. 
congan, congna, con- 
ganohness, 231. 
copar, Jr., cober, 
Com., 200. 

core, coire, 128, 160, 
367, 

tK%4a, 0.0 , 322. i 


ferandgras, 274. 
creccaim, 348. 
erdd, 199. 
orddumae, 186. 
crem, 284, 295. 
crenim, 132, 348. 
oretim, 415. 
crlathar, 128. 
crocan, 260. 
crocenn, croccenn, 
260. 

erd, 315. 
cd, 247, 264. 
cuirm, 321. 
dair, daur, . 138 , 272. 
ddm, 130, 403. 
derg, dergor, 186. 
ddriad, 263. 
dess, 254, 255. 
dia, 312. 

*dia, 415, 419. 
dlnu, 260. 
fdiubarcu, 233. 
dorus, 108, 342. 
dub, 253. 

-ddnum, O.C., 140, 
144. 

ech, 248, 261. 
elain, Cymr., 248. 
-em, 349. 

emed, O. Cymr., 
efydd, iMod. Cymr., 
199. 
ed, 274. 
edrna, 282. 
er, Com., 252, 

Eriu, l^renn, 404. 
dsca, 306, 
escung, 118, 258. 
dtaim, 353. 
ewithr, Mod , Cymr., 
eui-ter, O. Com., 
373, 379. 
fiith, 128. 
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fedb, 229, 390. 
fedaim, fedan, 384 
f6n, 339. 
fer, 110. 

fern, fernog, 231. 
fertas, 332. 
fescor, 313. 
ffiad, fiadach, 251. 
fioh, 400, 
fichim, 128.. 
figim, 330. 
fin, 323. 

find, finn, 186, 231, 
304 

ffinden, 231. 
ffindruine, findbru- 
ithne, findbrainni, 
186. 

fine, 350. 
flu, 130. 
fir, 128. 
flaith, 404. 

gabul, gablach, gab- 
alca, 236. 
gai, ga, 235. 
gam, 301, 302. 
garan, Cymr ., 252. 
gdis, 252. 
gen, 108. 
giall, 209. 

goba, I., gof, Bret,, 
Com., Cymr., 
158. 

Gobanus, I., Goban- 
nitio, O.C., Gouan- 
nqn, Cymr., 158. 
gort, 291. 
graxg, 263. 
grhiin, Gen., 123, 
gulan, Cymr., 336. 
gwic, Corn,, 400. 
gwenn, Bret., 292. 
gwiniz, Bret., 292. 
hoiarn, haearn , Cymr. , 
hoern, hern, horn, 
Corn., haiarn, 

hoiarn, Atem., 194, 
209, 232. 

Haiarn, Hoiarn, Hoi- 
arnscoet- Hael- 


hoiara, Cymr., 
Arem,, 194. 
hebauc, Cymr., 257. 
lieu, Cymr., 283. 
heul, Cymr., Com, 
414 

hiuin, Com., 274. 
hoeh, Corn., hwch, 
Cymr. , houch,hoch, 
Bret., 289. 
hveger, Corn., 376. 
hvigeren, Com., 376. 
iarunn, iam, 209, 
232. 

iaso, 1*17, 128, 353. 
ibar, 275. 
imb, 125, 319. 
innooht, 311. 
iou, Cymr., 339. 
tsarnoddri, O.O., 209. 
ith, 317. 
ithim, 317. 

Kapvov ' rrjv craXmyya, 
.128, 

16ine, 294. 
lem, 128. 
lethar, 328, 
liaig, 421. 
lin, 293. 
filth, 305. 
loch, 128, 353. 
luaide, 218. 
ldach, 119. 
lubgort, 291. 
luirech, I,, lluryg, 
Cmyr., 231.. 
luge, 376, 
luss, 296. 
maite, matan, 128. 
fiavidicrjs, O.C. , 337. 
marc, 263. 
m&thir, 371. 
fm6in, mianach, 208, 
melg, 124 
melim, 125, 283, 
mertrech, 146. 
rpi, 306. 
mid, 321. 
mil, 321. 
mile; 349. 


mitall, 155. 
modryb, Cymr., 374. 
more, O.C., 353 
muin, muince, 337. 
muir, 353. 
mur, 145. 
fnau, n6i, 353. 
ndl, 415. 

nem, nemed, 415. 
nia, 374. 
nocht, 327. 
ocet, 0. Com., 283. 
foegi, 350. 
og, 123. 

ohan, Corn., 260. 

6i, 248, 260. 

6m, 316. 

6r, I., our, eur, Cymr., 
177. 

orbe, 125, 290. 
ore, 261, 289. 
pdatar, 218. 
peber, Com., 315. 
rdith, r&th, 183. 

rdm, 353. 
rath, roth, 339. 

f rech, I. , rec, 0. Bret. , 
128, 283, 289. 
reccim, 352. 
renim, 352. 
ri, 144, 404, 

-ritum, O.C, 353. 
riiad, 119. 
fruaim, 274 

rdn, 280. 
sdi, 334. 

saiget,saiged,Z,aaeth, 
Cymr., 233. 
sail, saileach, 274. 
adl, 353. 
salann, 318, 
sam, samrad, 301, 
302, 

fsciath, 231, 
sebocc, 257. 
seib, 295. 
senmdtliir, 374 
f sesreeb, - sesrach, 263. 
sil, 283. 

siur, 177, 209, 372. 
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fsmir, 320. 

Bndthe, 331. 
snechta, 301. 

Biiim, snimaire, 129, 
331. 

sooo, swch, Cymr., 
Booh, Com., souch, 
sodh, Bret, 288. 
stan, stain, sdan, I., 
stdan, Corn., stdan, 
sten, stin, Arem., 
217. 


Bterenn, Bret, 414. 
t4id, 402. 
tarb, 260. 

target, I., taryan, 
Cymr., 231. 
tarvos, O.G., 260. 
teg, 342. 
tindscra, 383. 
tret), tref, Cymr., 
128, 140, 400. 
tuirend, 292. 
tuag, 333. 


tbath, 128, 140, 254, 
403. 

ftunna, tonn, tond, 
I., tonnen, Bret., 
260. 

han, 260. 

umae, uim, 199, 213. 
umaide, umhaidhe, 
umamail, 199. 
yell, Cymr., 260. 
ystaen, Cymr., 218. 
yw, Cymr., 206. 


9. TEUTONIC. 


(Gothic not distinguished.) 

Hband, O.H.G,, ap- 
tann, O.N., &fen, 


A.S., 313. 

Mum, A.S., 376 
ae, O.N., 373. 
faffo, O.H.G., 276. 
ag, O.H.G. ,, 118. 
Morn, O.H.G., 128, 
206. 

abs, ahana, 283. 
ahsa, O.H.G., 339. 
aliva, 128. 
airzjan, 128. 
aiz, 125, 132, 188, 
199, 200. 
akrs, 283. 
albiz, O.H.G., 129; 
ale, Engl., 322, 
alhs, 277. 

almr, 41mr, O.N., 128, 
222, 229, 274. 
alp, O.H.G., alf, A.S., 
41fr, 41fa liodi, visi 
41fa, 163. , 

ama, O.H.G., 371. 
ambosz, M.H.G., ana- 
p6z, O.H.G,, 159. 
amsala, O.H.G., 128. 
ana, O.H.G;, 374. 
anco, ancho, anche, 
O.H.G., anke, 
Alem., 125, 319. 


andbabts, 404. 
ango, angul, O.H.G., 
235. 

ano, O.H.G., 374,375. 
anses Goth., oss, 
O.N., 416. 
anut, O.H.G., 252. 
fapi, O.N., 276. 
fapple, Eng., 275. 
apsa, O.H.G., 274. 
aqizi, 234. 

Hr, A.S., 188, 190. 
ara, Goth. ,aro, O.H.G., 
138, 252. 

arbi-numja, 125, 290. 
arbjd, 386. 
ardr, O.N., 283. 
farfe, arbe, M.H.G., 
229. 

farhvazna, 229, 233. 
arjan, 125. 
arl, O.N., 283. 
arndn, O.H.G., 303. 
aruz, Aruzapah, Ariz- 
pero, Arizgrefti, 
Arizgruoba, O.H, G. , 
188, 200, 213. 
tarwiz, O.H.G., 295. 
a8ans, 128, 303, 304, 
311. 

asilus, Goth., assa, 
A.S., 265. 


askr, O.N., 226, 235, 
274, 278, 427. 
asp das, M.H.G. dial., 
277. 

asten, M.H.G., 304. 
% A.S., 376. 
apn, 128} 304. 
atisk, 128, 293. 
atta, 371. 
faudr, O.N., 304. 
auga-datird, 346. 
ahhns, 346. 
auhsa, 126, 128, 260. 
ausd, 178, 
auwl, 248, 260. 
avi-, 332. 
avd, 373, 

azgdr, O.H.G., atgHr, 
A.S., atgeir, O.N., 
235. 

fazgd, 135, 346. 
bacan, A.S., bahhan, 
‘ O.H.G., 126, 128, 
317. 

bait, bitum, 109. 
balgs,' 260. 
fbansts, 347. 
bar.d, bardisan, 
M.H.G., 238. 
bariz-, Goth., barr, 
O.N., 128, 284, 

293. 


INDEX, 


bart, M.H.G., 123. 
barta, O.H.G., 234. 
fbds, O.N., 347. 
basa, O.H.G., 354. 
baso, A.S., 119. 
baugr,O.N.,l78, 348. 
baurgsvaddjus, 342. 
baun, O.N., bedn, 
A.S., 295. 

fbearu, A.S., borr, 
barr, O.N., 277. 
behhari, O.H.G., 323. 
bed, bedr, A.S., 322. 
b&ruBjds, 372. 
besitz, M.H.G., 290. 
bezzer hant din, Med. 

H.G., 255. 
bibar, O.H.G., 248. 
bida, O.N., 367. 
bier, M.H.G., bior, 
O.H.G., bjdrr, 
O.N., 322. 

bthal, O.H.G., 234, 
237 

bill, A.S., bil, O.S., 
237. 

binden, M.H.G., 135. 
bini, O.H.G., 321. 
birch, Engl., birke, 

M. H.G., 271. 
biugan (bang), 349. 
briuwan, O.H.G.; 322. 
bUo, O.H.G., blau, 

N. H.G., 119, 218. 
blin, O.H.G., bly', 

O. K., 218. 
bldtan, 416. 
bluoma, O.H.G., 128. 
boc, O.H.G., 248. 
bdce, A.S., 272. 
bolvasmidr, ON., 

158. 

bdna, O.H.G., bohne, 
N.H.G., 295. 
bord, A.S., 231. 
fborto', O.H.G., 335. 
tb6s, AS., 347. 
braes, A. S. , brass ,Eng., 
128, 189, 207, 212. 
bredvan, AS., 322. 


bret, M.H.G., 231. 
brdpar, Gpth., bruder, 
139, 372. 

bragga, O.N., 322. 
brunjd, Goth.,brunja, 
O.H.G.,byrne;A.S., 
brynja, O.N., 225. 
bruoh, O.H.G., brdkr, 
O.N., 336. 
brut, O.H.G., 384. 
brdp-fajjs, 385. 
brynglofar, brynstii- 
kur, O.N., 232. 
bucca, A.S., 124. 
bugjan (baiihta), 
Goth.,bycgan,A.S., 
bnggean, O.S., 
349, 382. 

buech das, M.H.G. 

dial., 277. 
bulga, O.H.G., 260. 
buohha, O.H.G., 
buche, M.H.Gu, 

1 139, 272. 

butera, O.H.G., 320. 
bygg, O.N., 321. 
dags, 312. 

dammerung, M.H.G., 
313. 

daiihtar, 372. 
daur, 108, 342. 
dehsala, O.H.G., 234. 
deigan, Goth., deig, 
O.N., 344, 367. 
fden, D., 222. 
diehter, O.H.G., 375. 
dihsala, O.H.G., 339. 
diot, O.H.G., 333. 
donar, O.H.G., 414. 
dorf, O.H.G., 128, 400. 
dregg, O.N., 322. 
drostel, Med. H.G. 
253. 

ddbd, 253. 
fdung, O.H.G., 341. 
dveorg, A.S., dvergr, 
O.N., 163. 
ealu, A.S., 322. 
edm, A.S., 373. 
fearfd, A.S., 295. 
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fearh, A.S., 126, 128, 
233. 

earn, A.S., 139. 
tebresehe, eibrisch, 
eibisch, M.H.G. , 
275. 

ebur, O.H.G., 248. 
egjan, O.H.G., 283. 
ehu, A.S., 248, 262. 
ei, O.H.G., .123. 
eid, a.H.G., 376. 
eidum, O.H.G., 376. 
eikja, O.N., 278. 
feih, O.H.G., 227, 
272. 

eir, O.N., 188, 200. 
eisam, 209, 212. 
ecchil, ecohel, O.H. G. , 
211 . 

elaho, O.H.G., 248. 
elilento, O.H.G., 350. 
elira, O.H.G., 274. 
elmboum, O.H.G., 
elm, A.S., 274. 
eltiron, O.H.G., 372. 
6m, O. Frank, 373. 
eninchil, „ eninohili, 
O.H.G., 375. 
6n-gimus,lexSal., 301. 
eoh, A.S., 274. 
eosol, A.S., 265. 
Eostra, A.S., 414. 
er, 6r, .eer, O.H.G., 
188, 194. 

ferbse, M.H.G., 295. 
6rin, erin, Med. H.G., 
188, 200. 

erezi, O.H.G., erz, 
M.H.G., 155, 188, 
200 . 

erzin, erzen, O.H.G., 

200 . 

6rsmid, O.H.G., 158. 
eschdas, M.H.G. dial., 
277. 

essa, O.H.G., 346. 
6wa, O.H.G. 244. 
eyra, eyru, eyrna, 
O.N., 278. 
eyrir, O.N., 278. 


1 
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fadar, Goth., fater, 
H.G., 108, 143, 
371. 

fadrein, 371. 
faedera, A.S., 373. 
faihu, Goth., fibu, 
O.H.G., vieh, 
M.H.G., 153, 260. 
falcho, O.H.G., falke, 
O.N., 257. 
faldr, O.hT., 333. 
fallen, 257. 

falo, O.H.G., 119. 
fana, 331. 

ffara, faraman i, fara- 
kisez, O.H.G., 399, 
400. 

farah, O.Ef.G., 260, 
289. 

faran, farjan, 352. 
faro, O.H.G., 119. 
farro, O.H.G., 260. 
vart, O.H.G., 353. 
fatureo, O.H.G., 373. 
fajm, A.B., 374. 
ffaiihd, 248/ 
ffeigi, Q.H.G., feigr, 
O.N., 351. 
fel, O.H.G., 328. 
felawa, O.H.G., 272, 
339. 

felga, O.H.G., 339. 
fendo, O.H.G., 353. 
feoh, A.S., 153, 
fercha, vereh-eih, 
ferha, O.H.G.,128, 
272. 

fernevo, O.H.G., 375. 
fethe, O.F., 374. 
fejjgen, A.S., 372. 

-fill, 226, 260. 
filz, O.H.G., 328. 
Fiorgyn, O.X., 412. 
fjorj?, O.N., 305. 
finnan, 353. 
fiuhta, O.H.G.,'274. 
fis, O.N., 282. 
fisks, 117, 128, 354. j 
fiur, O.H.G., 414, 
flahs, O.H.G., 294. j 


, flado, O.H.G., 317. 

, . fl&n, A.S., fleinn, O.N., 
211 . 

fliessen, fluss, M.H.G., 
440. 

, flihtn, O.H.G., 329. 
vliz, flitsch, M.H.G., 
flits, B., 234. 
folc, O.H.G., 403. 
folo, O.H.G., 263. 
forha, O.H.G., 272. 
fortnight, Eng., 312. 
f6tus, 134. 
fralhnan, 256. 

r -'\ m *»■-- 

1 1 i i i ; -i* 

freien, M.H.G., 384. 
vriuntschaft, Med. 
H.G.,freundschaft, 

N. H.G., 377. 
fula, 263. 

ffuotar, O.H.G., 317. 
jfurh, furuh, O.H.G., 
128, 283, 289. 
fyrs, A.S., 293. 
gabel, M.H.G., 236. 
gaits, 128. 

galie, Med.H.G.,230. 
gans, M.H.G., 252. 
gapaid6n, 328. 
gards, Goth., garten, 
'M.H.G., 291. 
gasts, 350. 

fgaswio,O.H.G., 379. 
gavasjan, 327. 
gavi, Goth., goivwi, 

O. H.G., 403. 
gazds, 128, 229. 
gebaren,M.H.G., 139. 
geiza/O.H.G., 289.. 
geirfalki, O.K., 257. 
gelo, 119, 128. 

g6r, k6r, O.H.G.,giir, 
A.S., geir, O.N., 
G6rtrflt, Gerhart, 
235, 238. 

gerben, M. G., 328. 
gersta, O.H.G., 123, ! 

128, 284, 292. 
gesmldejO.H.G., 198. ! 


gisal, O.H.G., 209. 

■ gisarawi, O. H.G., 231 . 
gisustruon, O.D.,372, 
gis wistar, O. H. G., 37 2. 
giutan, 142, 415. 
glaf, Swed., 238. 
gr&o, O.H.G., 119, 
grundu-vaddjus, 342. 
gruobe, Med. H.G., 
341. 

gulj>, Goth., gull, O.N., 
gold, M.H.G., 119, 
125, 134, 176, 178, 
194. 

gujj, Goth., god, O.K, 
got, O.H.G., 416. 
Gypsies, Engl., 159. 
haban, 128. 
habaro, O.H.G., 293. 
fhabuh, O.H.G., 251, 
257. 

haett, A.S., 230. 
hafr, O.N., 124, 128, 
248, 293. 
hagre, Swed., 293. 
haihs, 128. 
haims, 400. 
hairda, 260, 
fhairtd, 134. 
hairus, Goth., hern, 
O. Sax., heor, A.S., 
hjhrr, O.N., 128, 
237. 

halla, O.H.G., 341, 
346. 

hdlsbiorg, O.N., heals- 
beorg, A.S., hals- 
perga,O.H.G.>232. 
hamarr, O.N., hamur, 
O. Sax. ,hamor, A. S. , 
hamar,O.H.G.,160, 
234. 

hampr, O.N., 294. 
hana, 251, 

hanaf, O.H.G., hoe- 
nep, A.S,, 294. 
hardneskja,O.N., 232., 
harnasoh, Med. H.G., 
232 

haruo,*O.H.G„ 277. 
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haragari, O.H.G., 
277. 

hasala, hasel, O.H.G., 
128, 274. 
haso, 248. 
haukr, O.N., 257. 
hatirds, 331, 348. 
ha^rn, 128. 
haust, O.N., 304. 
hehara, 137, 251. 
Heimrich, O.H.G., 
398. 

helan, O.H.G., 341. 
hellebard, M.H.G., 
238. 

helza, O.H.G., helt, 
AS., 229. 

fh§r, h6rero, O.H.G., 
396. 

herbest, O.H.G., li8Br- 
fest, A.S., 304. 
hilms, - Goth., helm, 
O.H.G., AS., 0. 
Sax,, hjAlmr, O.J7., 
233. 

hinkebein, M.H.G.,’ 
165. 

hir&d, A.S., htr&t, 
O.H.G., 396. 
fhirsi, hirso, O.H.G., 
293 

hiruz, O.H.G., 248. 
hju, hjun, O.N., htun, 
O.H.G., 396. 
heiva-frauja, 350, 
396. 

hivan, A.S., 396. 
hiwiaki, O.H.G., 396. 
htvrMen, A.S., 396. 
hlaifs, 143, 317. 
fhlauts, Goth., hluz, 
O.H.G., hlutr, 

O.N., 279. 
hleiduma, 255. 
thleifra, Goth,, hlij>, 
O.N., 342, 

fhlidan, 0. Sax,, 
342. 

lilff, O.N., 238. 
hlifan, 402. 


hlija, Goth., hl4,O.N., 
hleo, 0. Sax., 342, 
343. 

lilynr, O.lST., 275. 
hdha, 288, 289. 
houwan, 0 H.G., 158. 
horr (hor), O.N., 
294. 

hraivadubO, 253. 
hreinn, O.JST., 327. 
hrSo, O.H.G., 315. 
hrifeling, AS., 337, 
hrdt, 346. 
hruk, 137. 

hul j a, hulla, O.H.G., 

230. 

humarr, O.N., 258. 
hunds, Goth., hund, 
M.H.G., 134, 247, 
264. 

hunsl, Goth., huael, 
A.S., husl, O.N., 
415. 

huoba, O.H.G., hufe, 
M.H.G., 128, 291. 
huohili, O.H.G., 289. 
huon, O.H.G., 251. 
hnora, O.H.G., hure, 
M.H.G., hora, 
Swed., 14.6. 
huosto, O.H.G., 421. 
huot, O.H.G.,' 230. 
hurd, O.N., 346. 
hAs, O.H.G., 343. 
hiitte (hutta), 

O.-H.G., 343. 
hvaiteis, 292. 
hveits, 292. 
hvitte scilti, O.H.G., 

231. 

hvel, O.N., hveol, 
A.S., 339. 

hverr, O.N., 128, 

160, 367. 
hyse, A.S., 372. 
hyske, A.S., 396. 
jagdn, O.H.G., 250. 
jarn, O.N., 163, 209. 
Jarnglumra, Jaru- 
saxa, O.N., 163. 


j6r, 138, 301. 
igil, O.H.G., 247. 
lha, O.H.G., 274. 
imbi, O.H.G., 321. 
iren, A.S., iron, Engl., 
209, 237. 
is, O.H.G., 301. 
isarn, O.H.G., A.S., 
O.N., isen, O.H.G., 

209. 

Isaphus, Isanpach, 
Isamho, O.H.G., 

210. 

iuk, 339. 
iwa, O.H.G., 274. 
chaloh, O.H.G., 343. 
calcatura, O.H.G., 
323. 

kalds, 128. 
chaltsmid, O.H.G,, 
158, 159. 

kamin, M.H.G., 159. 
charro, O.H.G., 144, 
339, 

kas, kasja, 367. 
ch&si, O.H.G,, Sax,, 
c$se, A.S., oheese, 
Eng., 126, 319. 
kaup6n, Goth.,kaupa, 
O.N.,ceApian, AS., 
144, 348. 
kahrn, 284. 
chazza, ohataro, 
O.H.G., 268. 
oholih, O.H.G., 323. 
kSlikn, 343. 
kerneu, M.H.G., 
kirna, O.N., Syrnan, 
A.S., ohurn, Engl., 
320. 

kesja, O.N., 238. 
fkien, O H.G., c6u, 
A.S., kiefer, 
M.H.G., 274.. 
kinnus, 108. 
kitze, M.H.G,, 268. 
kn6]>s, Goth., ohnuot, 
chnuosli, O.H.G., 
. 400. 

foofa, A.S., kofi, 
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O.N., kobe, Med. 
H.G., 341. 

kokkr, O.N., Sjtfen, 
A.S., 269. ’ 
kopa mundi keypt, 
O.N., 382. 
konungr, O.N., 404. 
fchoufan, O.H.G., 
349. 

cran, A.S., 123, 252. 
krukka, O.N*., crocca, 
A.S., 260. ‘ 
fobubisi, O.H.G., 
341. 

culufre, A.S., 269. 
chumin, O.H.G., 298. 
chunni, O.H.G., 399, 
400. 

chuning, O.H.G., 
404. 

chuo, O.H.G., 248, 
260. 

chuphar, O.H.G., 
koparr, O.N., kob- 
ber, pan., koppar, 
Swed., copper, 
Engl., kupfer, 
kopfer, Med. H.G., 
200 . 

ktlpferin, Med. H.G., 
188. 

fcbursina, O.H.G., 
kiirschner, O.H.G., 
226 . 

kiirass, M.H.G., 232. 
lagella, O.H.G., 323. 
lagu, O. Sax, lago, 

^ AS., 128, 353. 
laehentere, lachenen, 
Med. H.G., 421. 
lachs, O.H.G., 118. 
langiz, O.H.G., 
lencten, A.S., 304. 
laufs, 342. 

16, O.N., 283. 
ledd, A.S., 218. 
ledar, O.H.G., 328. 
ligan, Goth., legen, 
M.H.G., 128, 344. 
lehne, lenne, lohne, 


M.H.G. dial., 
274. 

lein, 293. 

leis, Med. H.G., 283. 
flei]>u, Goth., M., 
A.S., lid, O.H.G., 
322. 

16keis, 421. 
flencha, O.H.G.,l255. 
lenzo, O.H.G., 3t)4. 
leodslaho, O.H.G., 
166. 

lesan, O.H.G., -279. 
lewo, louwo, O.H.G., 

249. 

flink, M.H.G., 255. 
linnr, O.N., 294. 
flinta, O.H.G., lind., 
A.S., 231, 236, 

274, 294. 

liusi, O.H.G., 295. 
ljddasmidr, O.N., 
158, 166. 
liri, O.N., 252. 
liugan, 376. 
log, O.N., 128. 
lood, D., I6t, Med. 

H.G., 218. 

L6jmrr, O.N., 412. 
louba, O.H.G., 342. 
louft, O.H.G., 329. 
louh, O.H.G., 296. 
lubjaleisei, Goth., lyf, 
O.N., 421. 
luhs, O.H.G., 248. 
lun, O.H.G., lunisa, 
O. Sax., lynes, 
A.S., 339. 

lunze, Med. H.G., 

250. 

luoder, Med. H.G., 
257. 

Mrweip, O.H.G., 323. 
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Pruss., 117, 353, 
zelts, Lett., 178. 
c'rnas, 218, 


II. SLAVONIC. 

(Old Slavonic** Old Bulgarian not distinguished .) 

domu, 149, 342. 


aspra, Serv., Bulg., 
181 . 

baba, 374. 

bakar, Serv., bakur, 
Bulg., 194. 
bajati, baj%, balija, 
ballstvo, O.S., baja 
Bulg., baoharl, 
Buss,, 420. 
f berdo, Less. Russ , 
brdo, M.S., briido, 
Bulg., 335, 
bobil, 284, 295. 
bogii, 415. 
borS, 277, 
braga, Russ. , -3 2 2. 
braki, Russ., 336. 
brada, 123. 
brady, 234. i 

bratrfi, 372. 
bratstvc, bratst- 
venici, S.S., 397, 
398. 

brozenu, 199. 
bronza, Serv., Russ., j 
brunc, M.S., 199. 
brunja, O.S., brouja, 
Russ., 232. 
buky, 272 

bulafcil, Russ., Less. 

Russ., 203, 210. 
bttru, 284, 293. 
ved$, 383. 
vellb^dd, 266. 
veprl, 248. 
vesna, 301.. 
vetuchil, 305 
vetierti, 313. 
vino, 32a 


Visla, 429. 
visuja, Russ., 276. 
vladq,, 404. 
vlasii, 293. 
vlftku, 248. 
vluaa, 332. 
voda, 440. 
vozu, 339. 
vojevoda, 403. 
vosku, 321. 
vradl, 420. 
fvruba, 279. 
vreteno, 332. 
viinuktt, 375 
vtttrl, 158. 
vydra, 247. 
vldova, 390. 
vlsl, 140, 400. 
v£uo, veniti, 349. 
galija, 230, 
gvozdije, 194. 
govgdo, 248, 260. 
fgody, Pol,, god, 
Serv., godina, 
Bulg., hod, Cech,, 
305. 

gol^bl, 269. 
gora, 435, 439. 
gospodl, 385. 
gostl, 350. 

grachti, O.S., grah, 
M.S., 295. 
griva, grivlna, 336. 
g^sl, 252. 
dvorti, dvlri, 342. 
demiskinja, Serv., de- 
meszek, Pol., 211. 
derenil, Russ., 276. 
deslnil, 25 5. 


domadin, domadica, 
S.S., 394, 395. 
dro2dij§, 322. 
driivo, drevo, 272. 
Dunavii, 429. 
dlnl, 312. 
dS&i, 371. 
dm, 374. 
cbverl, deveru, 377. 
d%bu, 272. 

2aba, 441. 

Mho, 130, 164, 195, 

210 . 

Mq.di t 123, 272, 317. 
My, 441. 
iSena, 386. 

£eravl, 123, 252. 

2ito, 2iti, 317. 

210 . 51 , 120 . 

2runy, 125. 

Supiste, 342. 

2upa, 403. 
zadruga, S.S.,.394. 
zelenu, 125, 176, 

304. 

zima, 134, 301, 302. 
zlakii, 431. 

•zlato, 125, 134, 176, 
178, 19^ 
zluva, 377. 
zmr6k, L.R., 313. 
z,rtino, 284. 
z§tl, 376. 
iva, 274. 
igo, 339. 
izvistl, 344. 
im% 349. 
istuba, 346. 
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kalay, B., 219. 
kamina, 160. 
kamy, kamenl, 160, 
234. 

kaslll, 421. 
f*ken, dinij., &c., 
372, 

klakS,* 343. 
klen.il, 274. 
fklftl, 342. 
kjuminil, O.R_> 298. 
kovati, 158, 159. 
kovaSl, 158. 
kokotu, 137. 
kolo, 339. 
konoplja, 294. 
kopije, 236. 
kopor, O.Serv., kupor, 
M.Serv., 199. 
korSda, O.B., korda, 
Serv., R, Croat., 
M.S., kord, P., 
kortiktt, P., 210, 
224, 238. 
kotil, 268. 

kositerd, O.S., kosi- 
ter, M.S , kositar, 
Croat., 156, 216. 
kropiva, 293, 315. 
krosno, 330. 
krilvl, 315. 
kukavica, 137, 251. 
kuznl, kuzntcl, 158. 
kurtt, kura, 269. 
ku.ru va, O.S., kurva, 
W.R., 146. 
kurSum, Bulg,, 219. 
kujq,, 158. 

kSnggu, kungzl, 404- 
kyj, 234. 
fk%3ta, 340. 
lebedl, 129. 
lemegl, 289. 
flipa, 274, 329. 
lomiti, 289. 
lososl, Ruse., 118. 
losl, 247, 
lukii, Russ., 296. 
flufcle, R, tut, L.R., 
tut, W.R., 236. 


UvS, lvica, 249, 250. 
llnft, 294. 

1M, 421. 
levu, 255. 
lecha, 283. 

flSto, 302, 304, 305, 
306. 

l%k a, 233. 
tl%Sta, 236. 
l§§ta, 295. 

lyko, Russ., Pol., 329. 
fmazl, mazati, 319. 
makil, 284. 
mati, 371. 
fmaslo, 319. 
medii, 321. 
melj% 125, 283. 
mesnik, M. Serv., mo- 
si%dz, Pol., mosaz, 

O. Serv., 200. 
mir, M.S.. mur, L.R., 

P. , 145. 
mlatu, 234. 
mlato, 322. 
mluz$, 319. 
mozgS, 315. 
monisto, 336. 
morj§, 353. 
mrSkn%ti, 313. 
fmlzgti, mlskd, mlstg, 

265. 

ml&, 236. 

m£dl, O.S., miedf, P., 
mjedi, O. Serv., 
156,157, 158, 178, 
193, 198, 209. 
medarl, 158, 
fna^zga, 265. 
mena, 349. 
infra, 349. 
mesgcl, 306. 
m§so, 315., 
mySI, 248. 
navoj, 330. 
nakpvalo, 159. 
nagS, 327, 
pebo, 414. 
nevesta, 384. 
netijl, 374. 
nestpra, 374. 


fnitl, niSta, 331. 
noil, 227, 237. 
nogtl, 312. 
nurija, 427. 
nlz%, nlsti, 227. 
ovlsS, 293. 
ovlca, 248, 260, 293, 
332. 

ognl, 414. 
ognistije, S.S., 394. 
okno, 346. 
olovo, 215, 218. 
olu, 322. 
opona, 331. 
oralo, 283. 
orati, 125, 283. 
orllu, 138, 252; 
osenl, R., 303. 
osika Sech., 274. 
ost, 339. 
osIlS, 265. 
ostrovu, 438. 
otlcl, 371. 

oc^ll, ocel, S.O.W.S., 
156, 211. 


pekq,, 141, 315. 
penlka, R, pienka, 
P., 294. 

Perunti, 279, 412. 
pitati, O.S., 347. 
playS, 119. 
platlno, 333. 
plet% 329. 
pliniita, 344. 
ploskob, P., 294. 
plugii, R, plug, P., 
pluh, L.R., 289. 
pluti, plov% 428. 
plttkS, 403. 
plSstl, 328. 
plfrn§ (pleme), 397, 
398, 403. 
pojasS, 336. 
pobiscbka, R., 178, 
poskonl, 294. 
prazft, 296. 
prasg, 261, 289. 
prikija, 382. 
prilepu,. 320. 
prijatell, O.S., prija- 
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teljstina, S»S., 377, 
397. 

prodati, 349. 
proso, 293, 
prosci,. S.S., 384. 
prgsti, prgdeno, pr§- 
slica, 331. 
plkid, 274. 
plseno, 282. 
pQ-tt, 353. 
pyro, 284, 291. 
ruda, 155, 156, 191, 
209, 

rudnik, P., 155. 
rudrd, 119. 
rim, 293.- 
repa, 295. 
fsaga,ti, 384. 
svekrti, svekiy, O.S., 
svekrbina, S.S., 
376, 377. 
sv§td,‘4l5. 
svila, 330. 

svinecu, R., fcvinec, 
M.S., 219.. 
svinija, 219,248,261, 
avoid, svatu, 378. 
selldl, R., 118. 
sesfcra, 372. 
sirdrna, 0. Serv., 
srma, M. Serv., 
183. 

sliva, 276. 
snttcha, 375 
sncgtt, 301. 
soli, 318. 
fsocha, 288. 
soSivo, 295. 


srupd, 283, 317. 
stado, 263. 
stall, R.-j 210. 
strela, 233. 
stryj, strina, stryjcl, 
373, 374 
su, sun^ti, 236. 
sulica, O.S., sudlice, 
Cech, 236. v 
stivito, 330. 
slrebro, 144,183,194. 
severd, 354- 
sekyra, sekyra, 224. 
sej^, semg, 283. 
s%kd, 288. 

,Bynd, 371. 
syru, 319. 
tazbina, S.S., 377. 
tatl, 402; 
ftvarogd, 319. 
tesla, 234. 
teta, tietka, 374. 
tetrevul 251, 
tisd, 274. 
topord, 224, 238. 
tremd, 343, 
turd, 260. 

tuSd, B., tu5, Serv,, 
198. 

tdkati, tdkalij, 330. 
tukn^tl, 330. 
tlsti 378. 
tgtiva. 233. 
tys^Sta, 125, 349. 
uj, ujka, 373. 
charalugti (haralugu) 
R., 210. 

chttbd, 143. 317. 


chl«Vd, ohlevina 
(hlevd), 343. 
cftyzd (hyzd), 3*43. 
cigelX^ 343. 
cytia, P., 218. 
iiapd, 321. 
delik. Serv., 211. 
Srlnu, 119. 

Sij%, 141, 363. 

Sldind, O.'S., Setom. 

R., 233. 
fStitd, 231. 

*§turd, 375. 
tjugd, O.S., jih, 
Ceoh., 254. 

. jucha, 315. 
fjabldko, 276. 
jagng, 260. 
jazlno, 260. 
jard, O.S., jaro, Bo- 
hem., 138, 301. 
jasen, jesen, M.S., 
274. 

, jaspra, Serv 181. 
jaje, 123. 
je«, 248. 
jeklc, M.S., 211. 
jela, 274. 
jelenl, 134, 248. 
jellcha, 274. 
jesenl, 303, 311. 
jetry, O.S., jetrva, 
Serv. and Croat., 
jetorva, Bulg., 
jetrve, 377. 
j§SImy, 292. 

^goriStl, 117, 258. 
atdkd, 329, 330. 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


NOTE. 

The ‘Indo-European guttural-series is represented (in accordance 
with K. Brugrnann's Grundriss) by £, y, §h (palatals), and y, 
y, gh (velar) ; the syllabio nasals and liquids by n, tp, /, 

PART 1. 

P. 80, Note. — “I/Origine europ^enne des Aryas. M4moire 
prCsent^ au Congres scientifique international des 
Catholiques tenu k Paris en 1888,” par Van den Gheyn, 
Paris, 1889, is instructive on. the history of the home 
question. 

P. 103. — Sayce inclines of late, apparently, more and more to' 
Penka’s hypothesis. Gf. V. d. Gheyn, loc. cit., p* 10. 

P, 105. — Amongst the champions of the kinship of the Finns 
and the Indo-Europeans we should have mentioned 
Eicolai Anderson, “ Studien zur Vergleichung der indo- 
jermanisChen und finniseh-ugrisclien Sprachen, 1 in the 
Verb,* d. Get. estn. Ges. zu Dorpat , Bd. ix. (Dorpat, 
1879) and Fr. Th, Koppen, Beitrdge zur Ft age ueber 
die Urheimat und Urverwandtschaft der Indoeuropdei' 
und Finnen, St Petersburg, 1886 (in Russian). 

PART II. 

P. 216. — Delbriick calls my attention to the form ftokifjLos ( Sarnml . 

d. griech. Dial. Inschriften von Collitz t iii. 3, p. 149). 

PART IV, 

P. 274, — A. Fick (B. B., xvi. p. 171) compares Lith. usie ‘‘ash” 
with Lat. ornus (*odnus\ which is very likely. 

P, 370. — The full title of Eelbruok’s work is Djie indogermaniechen 
Verwandtschaftsnamen , ein Beitratj zur vergleichenden 
Altertumshunde (Leipzig, S. Hirzjel, 1889). On Del- 
brftck’s agreement' with me, see p. 28 (406) and p. 212 
(590) of this work. 

P. 436.*— fl. Brunnhofer, in his book Iran und Turan (Leipzig, 
1889.), Which is designed to -explain a very considerable 
number of geographical names in the Rigveda by 
referehce to Iranian localities gpes very much further. 

Owing to the difficulties of the subject, and the distance between 
author and printer, it is possible that some few misprints may- 
have escaped detection in the case of the Indo-European and other 
words cited. The reader is requested .ig^cpnsul t the Index in case 
of-doiibt. /£ c '^o\ 
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